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THE  LADY    aF.S>lALOTT 


BY  OF  SH, 


AND    OTH 
ALOTT. 


And  thro'  Ihc  field  the  road  runs  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot; 
And  up  and  down  the  people  go, 
Gazing  where  the  lilies  blow 
Round  an  island  there  below, 
The  island  of  Shalott. 

WillowE  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 

Little  bree/cs  dusk  and  shiver 
I   Thro"  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 

By  the  island  in  the  river 
"  Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 

Four  gray  walls,  and  four  gray  towers, 
'   Overlook  a  space  of  flowers. 

And  the  silent  isle  imbowers 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


\y  slow  horses  ;  and  unhail'd 
le  shallop  flitteth  stlken-sail'd 

Skitnniing  down  lo  Camelot: 
It  who  hath  seen  her  wave  hei  hand  ? 
at  the  casement  seen  her  stand  ? 
is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott  ? 

^Only  reapers,  rcRping  early 
fin  among  the  bearded  barley, 
■Hear  a  son^  that  echoes  cheerly 
T  From  the  nver  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  lower'd  Camelot : 
'   And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 

Pilhg  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
I    Listening,  whispers  '  "Tis  the  fairy 

\  i  iiiy  iif  'iiiiiliiii ' 


To  look  down  lo  Cam(ljrt, 

She  knows  not  what  the  curse  in:..y  \<c. 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily. 
And  little  other  care  hath  she, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  clear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Windiiig'down  to  Camelot: 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-churls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls. 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad. 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad. 
Or  long-hair'd  p.ige  in  crimson  clad, 

Goes  by  lo  lower'd  Camelot; 
And  sometimes' ihro'  the  mirror  blue 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two ; 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  nights 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot : 
Or  when  the  moQn  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed  ; 
>  I  am  half  sick  ol  ^'nuiov^i  %i,\4. 

The  Lads  ol  S'^ialott. 


The  Lady  of  Shalott 


PART   III. 

A  BOW-SHOT  from  her  bower-eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheaves, 
/The  sun  came  dazzling  thro*  the  leaves,% 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves*.  ' 

Of  bold  Sir  Lancelot.       ,•  •  •    *  *- 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kA^eil'cf* 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield,    ,•.  *••*•,  ** 
That  sparkled  on  tlje  yeHp\fr*pcld, 

Beside  remote  Shalbtt. 

The  gemmy  brt'dj^-glitfer'd  free, 
Like  to  some  brVK:n  of  stars  we  see 
Hung  in  the^gofden  Galaxy. 
TheJirffl>E  bfells  rang  merrily 

•  ••Tv^^e  rode  down  to  Camelot : 
•Alid  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
X^giighty  silver  bugle  hung. 
And  as  he  rode  his  armor  rung, 
Beside  remote  Shalott. 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jeweird    shone      the     saddle- 
leather, 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn*d  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  night, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright, 
Some  bearded  meteor,  trailing  light. 
Moves  over  still  Shalott. 

His  broad    clear  brow    in    sunlight* 

glow'd ; 
On    burnished  hooves   his  war-horse 

trode ; 
From  underneath  liis  helmet  flowed 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode. 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
*  Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  river 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 
She  made  three  paces  thro*  the  room, 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom. 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume. 
She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
-ru  *  ^ew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
r-rif  ^^^^^^  crack'd  from  side  to  side; 
i-^^  curse  is  come  upon  me,*  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


•  • 


.      PART   IV. 

In^  thc.stofmy  east-wind  straining, 
.^Tti^pafe  yellow  woods  were  waning, 
l**f  ^^  broad  stream  in  his  banks  com- 
^  •         plaining, 
*  Heavily  the  low  sky  raining 
Over  tower*a  Camelot ; 

Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 

Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat. 

And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 
The  Lady  of  Shalott, 

And  down  the  river*s  dim  expanse 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance. 
Seeing  all  his  own  mischance — 
With  a  glassy  countenance 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she 

lay 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right — . 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light — ■ 
Thro*  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot : 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
ley  heard  her  singing  her  last  song, 
'"■     Lady  of  Shalott. 


i 


[eard  a  d&rol,  mournful,  holy, 
kChanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly, 
'Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly, 

Tum*d  to  tower*d  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach*d  upon  the  tide 
The  first  house  by  the  water-side, 
"linging  in  her  song  she  died. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony. 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by. 

Dead -pale  between  the  houses  high. 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame. 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her 

name. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 


Mariana  in  the  South, 


.e  sound  of  royal  cheei ; 

d  ihemselveE  for  fear, 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot : 

But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 

He  said, '  She  has  a  lovely  face  ] 

"   d  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott,' 


'  Is  Ihts  the  form,'  she  made  her 

'  That  won  hit,  praises  night  and 

And  '  Ah,'  she  said,  •  but  I  wake 
alone. 
I  sleep   forgoltoii,  1   wake  £or- 


MARIANA  IN   THE  SOUTH. 

Wttr  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet, 
The  house  thro'  all  the  level  shines, 

Close-latticed  to  the  brooding  heat. 
And  silent  in  its  dusty  vines ; 

A  faint-blue  ridge  upon  the  right. 
An  empty  river-bed  before, 
And  shallows  on  a  distant  shore, 

In  glaring  sand  and  inlets  bright. 

But  'Ave  Mary,'  made  she  moan. 
And  '  Ave    Mary,'   night  and 


And  'Ah,'  she   sang,  ' 


!oni.' 

[_Ti]l  all  the  crimson  changed,  and  past 
Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea, 

I  Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast. 
Before  Our  Lady  mormur'd  she  ; 

I  Complaining, '  Mother,  give  me  grace 
To  help  me  of  my  weary  load.' 


:  all 


<he,  as  her  carol  sadder  grew. 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down 
Thro'  rosy  taper  fingera  drew 
Her    streaming   curls    of    deepest 

To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear 

Still-lighted  in  a  secret  shrine, 

Her  melancholy  eyes  divine. 

The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear. 

And  'Ave  Mary,' was  her  moan, 
*  Madonna,   sad   is   night  and 

And  ■  Ah,'  she  sang,  '  to  be   all 
alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  k 


Nor  bird  would  sing,  nor  lamb  would 

Not  any  cloud  would  cross  the  vault, 

But  day  increased  from  heat  to  heat, 

On  stony  draught  and  steaming  sail; 

Till  now  at  noon  she  slept  again. 

And  seem'd  knee-deep  in  mountain 

grass. 
And  neard  her  native  breezes  pass. 
And  runlets  babbling  down  the  glen. 
She  breathed   in   sleep  a  lower 

And    murmuring,   as  at  night 

She  thought,  '  My  spirit  is  here 

Walks  forgotten,  and  is  forlorn.' 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream  ; 

She  felt  he  was  and  was  not  there. 
She  woke :  the  babble  of  the  stream 

Fell,  and,  without,  the  steady  glare 
Shrank    .  


nail. 

The  river-bed  was  dusty-white; 
And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light 
Struck  up  against  the  blinding  wall. 
She  whisjier'd,  with  a  stifled  moan 
More  inward  than  at  night  or 

'  Sweet  Mother,  let  me  jiot  here 
alone 
Live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn.' 

And,  rising,  from  her  bosom  drew 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  worth. 
For '  Love,'  they  said,  ■  must  needs  be 

To  what  is  loveliest  upon  earth.' 
An  itnage  sesm'd  \o  y*^  ^''"^  Aam, 
To  look  al  \\et  VwVv  ■sW'gcvl.iw&^.i.-i 


The  Two   Voices. 


*  But  now  thy  beauty  flows  away, 
So  be  alone  for  evermore.* 

*  O  cruel  heart,'  she  changed  her 

tone, 

*  And  cruel  love,  whose  end  is 

scorn, 
Is  this  the  end  to  be  left  alone, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  die  for- 
lorn?' 

But  sometimes  in  the  falling  day 

An  image  seem*d  to  pass  the  door, 
To  look  into  her  eyes  and  say, 

*  But  thou  shalt  be  alone  no  more.* 
And  flaming  downward  over  all 

From    heat    to   heat   the   day   de- 
creased. 
And  slowly  rounded  to  the  east 
The  one  black  shadow  from  the  wall. 

*  The  day  to  night,*  she.  made  her 

moan, 

*  The  day  to  night,  the  night  to 

morn, 
And  day  and  night  I  am  left  alone 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  for- 
lorn. 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung. 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea ; 
Backward  the  lattice-blind  she  flung, 

And  lean*d  upon  the  balcony. 
There  all  in  spaces  rosy-bright 

Large  Hesper  glitter'd  on  her  tears. 

And    deepening    thro*   the     silent 
spheres 
Heaven  over  Heaven  rose  the  night. 
And  weeping  then  she  made  her  moan, 

*  The   night  comes  on  that  knows 

not  morn, 
When  I  shall  cease  to  be  all  alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 


THE  TWO  VOICES. 

A  STILL  small  voice  spake  unto  me, 
*  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  * 

Then  to  the  still  small  voice  I  said ; 
'  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made.' 


To  which  the  voice  did  lirge  reply ; 

*  To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lie. 

*  An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil 
Of  his  old  husk :  from  head  to  tail 
Came  out    clear  plates  of  sapphire 

mail. 

*  He  dried  his  wings :  like  gauze  they 

grew ; 
Thro*  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 
A  living  flash  of  light  he  flew.' 

I  said, '  When  first  the  world  began. 
Young  Nature  thro'  five  cycles  ran. 
And  in  the  sixth  she  moulded  man. 

*  She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordliest 
Proportion,  and,  above  the  rest. 
Dominion  in  the  head  and  breast.' 

Thereto  the  silent  voice  replied ; 

*  Self-blinded  are  you  by  your  pride  : 
Look  up  thro*  nignt :  the  world  is  wide. 

*  This  truth  within  thy  mind  rehearse. 
That  in  a  boundless  universe 

•Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse. 

*  Think  you  this  mould  of  hopes  and 

fears 
Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers 
In  yonder  hundred  million  spheres  ?  * 

It  spake,  moreover,  in  my  mind : 

*  Tho'  thou  wert  scatter*d  to  the  wind. 
Yet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind.* 

Then  did  my  response  clearer  fall : 

*  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  all.* 

To  which  he  answer*d  scoffingly ; 

*  Good  soul  I  suppose  I  grant  it  thee, 
Who'll  weep  for  thy  deficiency? 

*  Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense, 
When  thy  peculiar  difference 

Is  canceird  in  the  world  of  sense  ?  * 

I  would  have  said,  *  Thou  canst  not 
know,* 


The  Two   Voices, 


But  my  full  heart,  that  worked  below, 
(     Rain'd  thro'  my  sight  its  overflow. 

Again  the  voice  spake  unto  me : 

*  Thou  art  so  steep'd  in  misery, 
Surely  'twere  better  not  to  be. 

'  Thine  anguish  will  not  let  thee  sleep, 
Nor  any  train  of  reason  keep : 
Thou   canst  not  think,  but  thou  wilt 
weep.* 

I  saidi  *The  years  with  change  ad- 
vance : 
If  I  make  dark  my  countenance, 
I  shut  my  life  from  happier  chance. 

*Some   turn  this  sickness  yet  might 

take, 
Ev*n  yet.'  But  he:  'What  drug  can  make 
A  withered  palsy  cease  to  shake } ' 

I  wept,  *  Tho'  I  should  die,  I  know 
That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow 
In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow ; 

*And  men,    thro'  novel    spheres   of 
M  thought 

Still  moving  after  truth  long  sought, 
Will  learn  new  things  when  I  am  not.' 

*Yet,*  said  the   secret  voice,   *some 

time, 
Sooner  or  later,  will  gray  prime 
Make  thy  grass  hoar  with  early  rime. 

'Not  less  swift  souls  that  yearn  for 

light. 
Rapt  after  heaven's  starry  flight. 
Would  sweep  the  tracts  of  day  and 

night. 

*  Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  cells. 
The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  dells. 

The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells.' 

I  said  that  *  all  the  years  invent ; 
£ach  month  is  various  to  present 
The  world  with  some  development. 

*  Were  this  not  well,  to  bide  mine  hour, 
The'  watching  from  a  ruin'd  tower 
How  grows  the  ^zy  oi  human  power  ? ' 


*  The  highest-mounted  mind,'  he  said, 
'  Still  sees  the  sacred  morning  spread 
The  silent  summit  overhead. 

*  W^ill  thirty  seasons  render  plain 
Those  lonely  lights  that  still  remain. 
Just  breaking  over  land  and  main  ? 

*  Or  make   that  morn,  from   his  cold 

crown 
And  crystal  silence  creeping  down. 
Flood  with   full   daylight   glebe   and 

town  ? 

*  Forerun  thy  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 
Thy  feet,  millenniums  hence,  be  set 
In  midst  of  knowledge,  dream'd  not 

yet. 

*  Thou  hast  not  gain'd  a  real  height. 
Nor  art  thou  nearer  to  the  light. 
Because  the  scale  is  infinite. 

*  'Twere  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak. 
Than  cry  for  strength,  remaining  weak, 
And  seem  to  find,  but  still  to  seek. 

*  Moreover,  but  to  seem  to  find 
Asks     what     thou     lackest,    thought 

resign 'd, 
A  healthy  frame,  a  quiet  mind.' 

I  said,  *  When  I  am  gone  away,      «  «/*'  ^./' 
"  He  dared  not  tarry,"  men  will  say,     *   - 
Doing  dishonor  to  my  clay,* 

*  This  is  more  vile,'  he  made  reply, 
*To  breathe  and  loathe,  to  live   and 

sigh. 
Than  once  from  dread  of  pain  to  die. 

*  Sick  art  thou — a  divided  will 
Still  heaping  on  the  fear  of  ill 
The  fear  of  men,  a  coward  still. 

*  Do  men   love   thee  ?    Art    thou   so 

bound 
To  men,  that  how  thy  name  may  sound 
Will  vex  thee  lying  underground  ? 

*  The  memory  of  the  withtt'd  V^^i 

In  endless  time  \s  scaice  Tcvoxt\iYvei 
Than  of  the  garnei'd  X\iX>ra\Tv-^\vftai. 
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*  Go,  vexed  Spirit,  sleep  in  trust ; 
The  right  ear,  that  is  filPd  with  dust, 
Hears  little  of  the  false  or  just.' 

*  Hard  task,  to  pluck  resolve,*  I  cried, 

*  From  emptiness  and  the  waste  wide 
Of  that  abyss,  or  scornful  pride  ! 

*  Nay — rather  yet  that  I  could  raise 
One  hoj)e  that  warm'd  me  in  the  days 
While  still  I  yearn'd  for  human  praise. 

*  When,   wide  in  soul    and  bold    of 

tongue, 
Among  the  tents  I  paused  and  sung. 
The  distant  battle  flash'd  and  rung. 

*  I  sung  the  joyful  Paean  clear. 
And,  sitting,  burnish'd  without  fear 
The    brand,    the    buckler,    and     the 

spear — 

*  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife. 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife. 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life — 

*  Some  hidden  principle  to  move. 
To  put  together,  part  and  prove. 
And   mete  the   bounds   of  hate   and 

love — 

*  As  far  as  might  be,  to  carve  out 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt. 
That    the     whole    mind    might     orb 

about — 

*  To  search  thro*  all  I  felt  or  saw. 
The  springs  of  life,  the  depths  of  awe. 
And  reach  the  law  within  the  law : 

*  At  least,  not  rotting  like  a  weed, 
But,  having  sown  some  generous  seed. 
Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed, 

*  To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  with- 

draws. 
Not  void  of  righteous  self-applause. 
Nor  in  a  merely  selfish  cause — 

*  In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own. 
To  perish,  wept  for,  honor'd,  known. 
And  like  a  warrior  overthrown; 


*  Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious 

tears, 
When,  soird  with  noble  dust,  he  hears 
His  country's  war-song  thrill  his  ears : 

*  Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke. 
What  time  the  foeman*s  line  is  broke, 
And  all  the  war  is  rolPd  in  smoke.* 

*  Yea  1 '  said  the   voice,  *  thy  dream 

was  good. 
While  thou  abodest  in  the  bud. 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood. 

*  If  Nature  put  not  forth  her  power 
About  the  opening  of  the  flower, 

Wl^O  is  it  that  conlt^  live  an  hniir  ? 

*  Then  comes  the  check,  the  change, 

the  fall. 
Pain  rises  up,  old  pleasures  pall. 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all.  /y^fjut<^ 

*  Yet  hadst  thou,  thro*  enduring  pain, 
Link*d  month  to  month  with  such  a 

chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  vain. 

*Thou  hadst  not  between  death  and 
birth 
^;  Dissolved  the  riddle  of  the  earth. 
\  So  were  thy  labor  little-worth. 

*That   men  with   knowledge   merely 

play*d, 
I  told  thee — hardly  jliigher  made, 
Tho*    scaling    slow    from    grade    to 

grade ; 

*  Much   less   this   dreamer,  deaf  and 

blind, 
Named  man,  may  hope  some  truth  to 

find, 
That  bears  relation  to  the  mind. 

'  For  every  worm  beneath  the  moon 
Draws  different  threads,  and  late  and 

soon 
Spins,  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon. 

*  Cry,  faint  not :  either  Truth  is  born 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn. 

Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  morn. 
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y^'  Cry,  faint  not,  climb :  the  summits 
I  slope 

I  Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope, 
\  VJrapt  in  dense  cloud  from  base   to 
cope. 

* 

'Sometimes  a  little  corner  shines, 
'    As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 

*  I  will  go  forward,  sayest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 

*  If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique. 
Thou  know*st    not.     Shadows    thou 

dost  strike, 
Embracing  cloud,  Ixion-like ; 

*  And  owning  but  a  little  more 

Than  beasts,  abidest  lame  and  poor. 
Calling  thyself  a  little  lower 

'Than  angels.     Cease    to  wail    and 

brawl  I 
yhy  inch  by  inch  to  darkness  crawl  ? 
There  is  one  remedy  for  all.' 

/   *  0  dull,  one-sided  voice,*  said  I, 
Wilt  thou  make  everything  a  lie, 
To^flatter  me  that  ^  ^^y  h;^  ? 

1  know  that  age  to  age  succeeds, 
flowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deeds, 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds. 

1  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striven, 
Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 
Ihe  joy  that  mixes  man  with  Heaven : 

Who,    rowing     hard     against     the 
„       stream, 

J'w  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream  ; 

out  heard,  by  secret  transport  led, 
if]["  m  the  charnels  of  the  dead, 
.    •  ^ne  murmur  of  the  fountain-bead- 
le 

^  bich  did  accomplish  their  desire, 

yl^  and  forebore,  and  did  not  tire, 

"*^  Stephen,  an  unquenched  fire. 


*  He  heeded  not  reviling  tones. 
Nor  sold  his  heart  to  idle  moans, 
Tho*  cursed  and  scorn'd,  and  bruised 

with  stones  : 

*  But  looking  upward,  full  of  grace, 
He  pray'd,  and  from  a  happy  place 
God's  glory  smote  him  on  the  face.' 

The  sullen  answer  slid  betwixt : 

'  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were 

fix'd, 
The  elements  were  kindlier  mix'd.' 

I  said,  *  I  toil  beneath  the  curse. 
But,  knowing  not  the  universe, 
I  fear  to  slide  from  bad  to  worse. 

*  And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle,  and  to  find  the  true, 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new : 

*  Or  that  this  anguish  fleeting  hence, 
Unmanacled  from  bonds  of  sense. 
Be  fix'd  and  froz'n  to  permanence : 

*  For  I  go,  weak  from  suffering  here  : 
Naked  1  go,  and  void  of  cheer  : 
What  is  it  that  I  may  not  fear  ? ' 

*  Consider  well,'  the  voice  replied, 

*  His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath 

died ; 
Wilt  thou  find  passion,  pain  or  pride  ? 

*  Will  he  obey  when  one  commands  ? 
Or    answer     should    one     press    his 

hands  ? 
He  answers  not,  nor  understands. 

*  His  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast : 
There  is  no  other  thing  express'd 
But  long  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

*  His  lips  are  very  mild  and  meek : 
Tho'  one   should   smite   him  on   the 

cheek, 
And  on  the  mouth,  he  will  not  speak. 

*  His  little  daughter,  whose  sweet  face 
He  kiss'd,  taking  his  last  embrace. 
Becomes  dishonor  to  her  race — 
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'  His  sons    grow   up    that   bear    his 

name, 
Some     grow    to     honor,    some     to 

shame, — 
But  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 

*  He  will    not   hear    the    north-wind 

rave. 
Nor,  moaning,  household  shelter  crave 
From  winter  rains  that  beat  his  grave. 

*  High  up  the  vapors  fold  and  swim  : 
About  him  broods  the  twilight  dim : 
The  place  he  knew  forgetteth  him.* 

'  If  all  be  dark,  vague  voice,'  I  said, 

*  These  things  are  wrapt  in  doubt  and 

dread, 
Nor  canst   thou  show  the  dead   are 
dead. 

*  The  sap  dries  up :  the  plant  declines. 
A  deeper  tale  my  heart  divines. 
Know   I    not    Death?    the    outward 

signs  } 

*  I   found   him  when  my  years  were 

few ; 
A  shadow  on  the  graves  I  knew, 
And  darkness  in  the  village  yew. 

*  From   grave   to  grave   the  shadow 

crept : 
In  her  still  place  the  morning  wept : 
Touch'd  by  his  feet  the  daisy  slept. 

*  The  simple  senses  crown'd  his  head  : 
"  Omega  !  thou  art  Lord,"  they  said, 
"  We  find  no  motion  in  the  dead." 

*  Why,  if  man  rot  in  dreamless  ease. 
Should  that  plain  fact,  as  taught  by 

these. 
Not    make   him   sure   that   he   shall 
cease  ? 

*  Who  forged  that  other  influence. 
That  heat  of  inward  evidence, 

By  which  he  doubts  against  the  sense  ? 

*  He  owns  the  fatal  gift  of  eyes. 
That  read  his  spirit  blindly  wise. 
Not  simple  as  a  thing  that  dies. 


*  Here  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly  : 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery  : 
He  names  the  name  Eternity. 

*  That  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find. 
He  sows  himself  on  every  wind. 

*  He  seems  to  hear  a  Heavenly  Friend, 
And  thro*  thick  veils  to  apprehend 

A  labor  working  to  an  end. 

*  The  end  and  the  beginning  vex 
His  reason :  many  things  perplex. 
With  motions,  checks,  and  counter- 
checks. 

*  He  knows  a  baseness  in  his  blood 
At  such  strange  war  with  something 

good. 
He  may  not  do  the  thing  he  would. 

*  Heaven  opens  inward,  chasms  yawn. 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn. 
Half    shown,   are   broken   and   with- 
drawn. 

*  Ah  !  sure  within  him  and  without. 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out. 
There  must  be  answer  to  his  doubt, 

*  But  thou  canst  answer  not  again. 
With    thine    own   weapon    art    thou 

slain, 
Or  thou  wilt  answer  but  in  vain. 

*  The   doubt  would   rest,  I   dare   not 

solve. 
In  the  same  circle  we  revolve. 
Assurance  onlv  breeds  resolve.' 

As  when  a  billow,  blown  against. 
Falls   back,  the    voice  with  which    I 

fenced 
A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced. 

*  Where   wert   thou  when    thy  father 

play'd 
In  his  free  field,  and  pastime  made, 
A  merry  boy  in  sun  and  shade  ? 

*  A  merry  boy  they  call'd  him  then, 
He  sat  upon  the  knees  of  men 

In  days  that  never  come  again. 
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*  Before. the  little  ducts  began 

To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  ran 
Their  course,  till  thou  wert  also  man : 

*  Who   took  a  wife,  who  rear*d  his 

race. 
Whose  wrinkles  gather*d  on  his  face. 
Whose     troubles    number    with    his 

days: 

*  A  life  of  nothings,  nothing-worth, 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth !  * 

•These  words,*  I  said,  *are  like  the 

rest; 
No  certain  clearness,  but  at  best 
A  vague  suspicion  of  the  breast : 

*  But  if  I  grant,  thou  mightst  defend 
The  thesis  which  thy  words  intend — 
That  to  begin  implies  to  end ; 

*  Yet  how  should  I  for  certain  hold, 
Because  my  memory  is  so  cold, 
That  I  first  was  in  human  mould  ? 

f 

*  I  cannot  make  this  matter  plain. 

But  I  would  shoot,  howe'er  in  vain, 
A  random  arrow  from  the  brain. 

*  It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found. 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  round. 

*  As  old  mythologies  relate, 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  await 
The  slipping  thro'  from  state  to  state. 

*  As  here  we  find  in  trances,  men 
Forget  the  dream  that  happens  then. 
Until  they  fall  in  trance  again. 

*  So  might  we,  if  our  state  were  such 
As  one  before,  remember  much, 

For  those  two  likes  might  meet  and 
touch. 

*  But,  if  I  lapsed  from  nobler  place, 
Some  legend  of  a  fallen  race 
Alone  might  hint  of  my  disgrace; 


*  Some  vague  emotion  of  delight 
In  gazing  up  an  Alpine  height. 
Some  yearning  toward  the  lamps  of 

night ; 

*  Or  if  thro*  lower  lives  I  came — 
Tho*  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame — 

'  I  might  forget  my  weaker  lot ; 
For  is  not  our  first  year  forgot  ? 
The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not. 

*  And   men,  whose   reason   long  was 

blind, 
From  cells  of  madness  unconfined. 
Of  lose  whole  years  of  darker  mind. 

*  Much  more,  if  first  I  floated  free, 
As  naked  essence,  must  I  be 
Incompetent  of  memory : 

*  For  memory  dealing  but  with  time, 
And  he  with  matter,  could  she  climb 
Beyond  her  own  material  prime  ? 

*  Moreover,  something  is  or  seems. 
That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams — 

*  Of    something  felt,   like   something 

here ; 
Of    something    done,    I    know    not 

where ; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare.* 

The  still  voice  laugh'd.     *  I  talk,*  said 
he, 

*  Not   with    thy   dreams.       Sufiice   it 

thee 
Thy  pain  is  a  reality.' 

*  But  thou,'  said  I,  *  hast  missed  thy 

mark. 
Who  sought'st   to  wreck  my  mortal 

ark. 
By  making  all  the  horizon  dark. 

*  Why  not  set  forth,  if  I  should  do 
This     rashness,    that    which     might 

ensue 
With  this  old  sov\\  \w  ox^3tw?>  \\e^"t 
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*  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith, 

No   life    that  breathes   with    human 

breath 
Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death. 

"Tis   life,   whereof    our    nerves    are 

scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want.' 

I  ceased,  and  sat  as  one  forlorn. 
Then  said  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn, 

*  Behold,  it  is  the  Sa|;)bath  morn.' 

And  I  arose,  and  I  released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  increased 

With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

Like  soften 'd  airs  that  blowing  steal, 
When  meres  begin  to  uncongeal, 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peal. 

On  to  God's  house  the  people  prcst : 
Passing   the  place  where   each  must 

rest. 
Each  enter'd  like  a  welcome  guest. 

One   walk'd    between    his   wife    and 

child, 
With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild, 
And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Lean'd  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

And  in  their  double  love  secure. 
The  little  maiden  walk'd  demure, 
Pacing  with  downward  eyelids  pure. 

These  three  made  unity  so  sweet. 
My  frozen  heart  began  to  beat. 
Remembering  its  ancient  heat. 

I  blest  them,  and  they  wander'd  on  : 
I  spoke,  but  answer  came  there  none : 
The  dull  and  bitter  voice  was  gone. 

A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 
A  little  whisper  silver-clear, 
A  murmur,  *  Be  of  better  cheer.' 


As  from  some  blissful  neighborhood, 
A  notice  faintly  understood, 

*  I  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good.' 

A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 

A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 

*  I  may  not  speak  of  what  I  know.' 

Like  an  i^olian  harp  that  wakes 
No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 
Far     thought     with     music     that     it 
makes  : 

Such  seem'd  the  whisper  at  my  side  : 

*  What    is    it    thou    knowest,    sweet 

voice  ?  '  I  cried. 

*  A  hidden  hope,'  the  voice  replied  : 

So  heavenly-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
From  out  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,   like    the    rainbow    from    the 
shower, 

To  feel,  altho'  no  tongue  can  prove. 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veikth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went, 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
The  pulse  of  hope  to  discontent. 

I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours, 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers  : 
You  scarce   could   see  the   grass  for 
flowers. 

I  wonder'd,  while  I  paced  along  : 
The   woods   were   fill'd   so   full   with 

song, 
There  seem'd  no  room  for  sense  of 

wrong ; 

And  all  so  variously  wrought, 

I  marvell'd  how  the  mind  was  brought 

To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ;     • 

And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice, 
Than     him     that     said,     *  Rejoice  I 
Rejoice ! ' 


The  Miller's  Daughter. 


II 


THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

I  SEE  the  wealthy  miller  yet, 

His  double  chm,  his  portly  size, 
And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes  ? 
The  slow  wise  smile  that,  round  about 

His  dusty  forehead  drily  curl'd, 
Seem'd  half-within  and  half-without, 

And    full    of    dealings    with    the 
world  ? 

In  yonder  chair  I  see  him  sit, 

Three  fingers  round  the  old  silver 
cup — 
I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 

At  his  own  jest — gray  eyes  lit  up 
With  summer  lightnings  of  a  soul 

So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad, 
So    healthy,  sound,   and    clear    and 
whole. 
His  memory  scarce   can  make  me 
sad. 

Yet  fill  my  glass :  give  me  one  kiss : 

My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die. 
There's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by. 
There's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life. 

But  more  is  taken  quite  away. 
Pray,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife, 

That  we  may  die  the  self-same  day. 

Have  I  not  found  a  happy  earth  ? 

I  least  should  breathe  a  thought  of 
pain. 
Would  God  renew  me  from  my  birth 

I'd  almost  live  my  life  again. 
So  sweet  it  seems  with  thee  to  walk. 

And  once  again  to  woo  thee  mine — 
It  seems  in  after-dinner  talk 

Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine — 

To  be  the  long  and  listless  boy 

Late-left  an  orphan  of  the  squire. 
Where    this    old    mansion    mounted 
high 

Looks  down  upon  the  village  spire : 
For  even  here,  where  I  and  you 

Have  lived    and    loved    alone    so 
long. 
Each  morn  my  sleep  was  broken  thro' 

By  some  wild  skylark's  matin  song. 


And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  making  moan ; 
But  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play'd 

Before    I    dream'd    that    pleasant 
dream — 
Still  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

I^ike    those     long    mosses    in    the 
stream. 


Or  from  the  bridge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The   milldam   rushing    down   with 
noise. 
And  see  the  minnows  everywhere 

In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise. 
The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones. 
Or   those   three  chestnuts  near,  that 
hung 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  cones. 

But,  Alice,  what  an  hour  was  that. 

When  after  roving  in  the  woods 
('Twas  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the    chestnuts,   when    their 
buds 
Were  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue ; 

And  on  the  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you, 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pool. 

A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read. 

An  echo  from  a  measured  strain. 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  my  head 

From    some    odd    corner    of    the 
brain. 
It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long, 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  rhjrmes. 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song. 

That   went  and   came   a  thousand 
times. 

Then  leapt  a  trout.     In  lazy  mood 

I  watchM  the  little  circles  die; 
They  past  into  the  level  flood, 

And  there  a  vision  caught  my  eye ; 
The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 

A  glowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neck. 
As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 

Within  the  datVi  awA  ^YrevY\t^\»0«L. 
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For  you  remember,  you  had  set, 

That  morning,  on  the  casement-edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 
And   you   were    leaning    from    the 
ledge  : 
And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  above 
They   met   with    two    so    full   and 
bright — 
Such  eyes  1  I  swear  to  you,  my  love, 
That  these   have    never  lost  their 
light. 

I  loved,  and  love  dispell*d  the  fear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death : 
For  love  possessed  the  atmosphere, 

And   fill'd    the   breast   with   purer 
breath. 
My  mother   thought,  What  ails  the 
boy.? 

For  I  was  altered,  and  began 
To  move  about  the  house  with  joy, 

And  with  the  certain  step,  of  man. 

I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill. 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still, 
The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor. 

The   dark   round    of    the   dripping 
wheel, 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

And  oft  in  ramblings  on  the  wold. 

When  April  nights  began  to  blow. 
And  April's  crescent  glimmer'd  cold, 

I  saw  the  village  lights  below ; 
I  knew  your  taper  far  away, 

And  full  at  heart  of  trembling  hope, 
From  off  the  wold  I  came,  and  lay 

Upon  the  freshly- flower'd  slope. 

The  deep  brook  groan'd  beneath  the 
mill ; 

And  *  by  that  lamp,*  T  thought,  *  she 
sits ! ' 
The  white  chalk-quarry  from  the  hill 

Gleam 'd  to  the  flying  moon  by  fits. 
*  O  that  I  were  beside  her  now  ! 

O  will  she  answer  if  I  call  ? 
O  would  she  give  me  vow  for  vow, 

Sweet  Alice,  if  I  told  her  all  ? 


Sometimes  I  saw  you  sit  and  spin ; 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind. 
Sometimes  I  heard  you  sing  within ; 

Sometimes  your  shadow  cross*d  the 
blind. 
At  last  you  rose  and  moved  the  light, 

And  the  long  shadow  of  the  chair 
Flitted  across  into  the  night, 

And    all    the    casement    darkened 
there. 

But  when  at  last  I  dared  to  speak, 
The   lanes,  you  know,  were  white 
with  may, 
Your  ripe  lips  moved  not,  but  your 
cheek 
Flush'd  like  the  coming  of  the  day ; 
And  so  it  was — half-sly,  half-shy, 
You   would,  and  would  not,  little 
one ! 
Although  I  pleaded  tenderly, 
And  you  and  I  were  all  alone. 

And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire  : 
She  wish'd  me  happy,  but  she  thought 

I  might  have  look'd  a  little  higher ; 
And  I  was  young — too  young  to  wed : 

'  Yet  must  I  love  her  for  your  sake ; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  here,'  she  said  : 

Her  eyelid  quiver'd  as  she  spake. 

And  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  bride  : 

But,  Alice,  you  were  ill  at  ease ; 
This  dress  and  that  by  turns  you  tried, 

Too   fearful   that  you   should    not 
please. 
I  loved  you  better  for  your  fears, 

I  knew  you  could  not  look  but  well ; 
And  dews,  that  would  have  fall'n  in 
tears, 

I  kiss'd  away  before  they  fell. 

I  watch 'd  the  little  fluttering^, 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  see ; 
She  spoke  at  large  of  many  things, 

And  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me  ; 
And  turning  look'd  upon  your  face, 

As  near  this  door  you  sat  apart, 
And  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace 

Approaching,  press'd  you  heart  to 
heart. 


The  Miller's  Daughter. 
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^Vi,  Well — ^but  sing  the  foolish  song 

1  gave  you,  Alice,  on  the  day 
VJVven,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along, 
K  pensive  pair,  and  you  were  gay 
iVJith  bridal  flowers — that  I  may  seem, 
I    As  \n  the  nights  of  old,  to  lie 
j  Beside  the  mill-wheel  in  the  stream, 
I     V^Mle  those  full  chestnuts  whisper 
by. 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter, 
And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 

That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
That  trembles  in  her  ear: 

For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 

IM  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty  dainty  waist, 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me. 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest: 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

^  I  would  be  the  necklace, 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 

"pon  her  balmy  bosom. 
With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs, 
l»    And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 

1  scarce  should  be  unclaspM  at  night4 

^  trifle,   sweet!    which    true    love 
spells — 

True  love  interprets — right  alone. 
"'s  light  upon  the  letter  dwells, 

for  all  the  spirit  is  his  own. 
^»  if  I  waste  words  now,  in  truth 

» ou  must  blame  Love.     His  early 

Hj   rage 

"*d  force   to   make    me    rhyme    in 

youth. 
And  makes  me  talk  too  much  in 

age. 

And  now  those  vivid  hours  are  gone, 
Like  mine  own  life  to  me  thou  art, 

"We  Past  and   Present,  wound  in 
one, 

,  1^0  make  a  garland  for  the  heart : 

*°  sing  that  other  song  I  made, 
HalJanger'd  with  my  happy  lot, 

^day,  when  in  the  cnestnut  shade 
I  found  the  blue  Forget-me-not. 


Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net, 
Can  he  pass,  and  we  forget  ? 
Many  suns  arise  and  set. 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget. 
Love  the  gift  is  Love  the  debt. 

Even  so. 
Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret. 
Love  is  made  a  vague  regret. 
Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet. 
Idle  habit   links  us  yet. 
What  is  love  ?  for  we  forget : 

Ah,  no  !  no  ! 

Look  thro*  mine  eyes  with  thine.  True 
wife. 
Round  my  true  heart  thine  arms  en- 
twine 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Look  thro*  my  very  soul  with  thine  ! 
Untouch'd  with  any  shade  of  years. 

May  those  kind  eyes  forever  dwell ! 
They  have  not  shed  a  many  tears, 
Dear  eyes,  since  first  1  knew  them 
well. 

Yet   tears  they  shed :  they  had  their 
part 

Of  sorrow :  for  when  time  was  ripe. 
The  still  affection  of  the  heart 

Became  an  outward  breathing  type. 
That  into  stillness  passed  again, 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before ; 
Although  the  loss  had  brought  us  pain, 

That   loss    but   made   us  love   the 
more. 

With  farther  lookings  on.     The  kiss, 

The  woven  arms,  seem  but  to  be 
Weak  symbols  of  the  settled  bliss. 

The  comfort,  I  have  found  in  thee  : 
But  that  God  bless  thee,  dear — who 
wrought 
Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind — 
With     blessings    beyond     hope      or 
thought, 
With  blessings  which  no  words  can 
find. 

Arise,  and  let  us  wander  forth. 
To  yon  old  mill  across  the  wolds ; 

For  look,  the  sunset,  south  and  north. 
Winds  all  the  vale  in  rosy  folds, 
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And  fires  your  narrow  casement  glass, 
Touching  the  sullen  pool  below : 

On  the  chalk-hill  the  bearded  grass 
Is  dry  and  dewless.    Let  us  go. 


FATIMA. 

O    Love,  Love,  Love !    O  withering 
might ! 

0  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height 
Shudderest  when  I  strain  my  sight. 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 

Lo,  falling  from  my  constant  mind, 
Lo,  parch'd  and  wither'd,  deaf  and 

blind, 
I  whirl  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind. 

Last  night  I  wasted  hateful  hours 
Below  the  city's  eastern  towers : 

1  thirsted  for  the  brooks,  the  showers : 
I  roll'd  among  the  tender  flowers : 

I   crush'd  them   on  my  breast,  my 

mouth ; 
I  look'd  athwart  the  burning  drouth 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south. 

Last  night,  when  some  one  spoke  his 

name. 
From  my  swift  blood  that  went  and 

came 
A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 
Were  shiver'd  in  my  narrow  frame. 
O  Love,  O  fire !  once  he  drew 
With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul 

thro' 
My  lips,  as  sunlight  drinketh  dew. 

Before  he  mounts  the  hill,  I  know 
He  Cometh  quickly :  from  below 
Sweet  gales,  as  from   deep  gardens, 

blow 
Before  him,  striking  on  my  brow. 
In  my  dry  brain  my  spirit  soon, 
Down-deepening     from    swoon    to 

swoon, 
Faints  like  a  dazzled  morning  moon. 

The  wind  sounds  like  a  silver  wire, 
And  from  beyond  the  noon  a  fire 
Is  pour'd   upon  the  hills,  and  nigher 
The  skies  stoop  down  in  their  desire ; 
And,  isled  in  sudden  seas  of  light. 


My  heart,  pierced  thro*  with  fien 

delight. 
Bursts  into  blossom  in  his  sight. 

My  whole  soul  waiting  silently, 

All  naked  in  a  sultry  sky, 

Droops  blinded  with  his  shining  c] 

I  will  possess  him  or  will  die. 
I  will  grow  T-ound  him  in  his  ph 
Grow,  live,  die  looking  on  his  fa( 

Die,  dying  clasped  in  his  embrace. 


CENONE. 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 
Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 
The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwaitj 

the  glen. 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  from] 

pine  to  pine, 
And  loiters,  slowly  drawn.     On  eitherj 

hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges   mid*| 

way  down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  belovj 

them  roars 
The    long    brook    falling    thro*    the 

clov*n  ravine 
In  cataract  after  cataract  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  G^fgmm^ 
Stands   up   and   takes   the   morning: 

but  in  front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  re- 
veal 

Troas  and  Ilion's  column*d  citadel. 
The  crown  of  Troas. 

Hither  came  at  noon 
Mournful  CEnone,  wandering  forlorn 
Of  Paris,  once  her   playmate  on  the 

hills. 
Her  cheek  had  lost    the    rose,   and 

round  her  neck 
Floated  her  hair  or  seem'd  to  float  in 

rest. 
She,   leaning  on   a  fragment   twined 

with  vine. 
Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain- 
shade 
Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the 

upper  cliff. 


CEnone. 
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'O    mother    Ida,   many-fountain'd 

Ida, 
X>ear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Tor  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the 

hill: 
The  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  gras  a  : 
The  lizard,  with  his  shadow  on  tie 

stone, 
Kests   like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds 

are  dead. 
The  purple  flower  droops :  the  golden 

bee 
Is  lily-cradled :  I  alone  awake. 
My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of 

love, 
My  heart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are 

dim, 
And  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life. 

*  O    mother    Ida,    many-fountain'd 

Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  Earth,  hear  me,  O  Hills, 

O  Caves 
That  house  the  cold  crown'd  snake ! 

O  mountain  brooks, 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  River-God, 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build 

up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder 

walls 
Rose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed, 
A  cloud  that  gathered  shape :  for  it 

may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper 

woe. 

*0  mothe'r  Ida,  many-fountain'd 
Ida, 

Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

I  waited  underneath  the  dawning 
hills, 

Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy- 
dark, 

And  dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain 
pine: 

Beautiful  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 

Leading  a  jet-black  goat  white-horn *d, 
white-hooved, 

Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  hsu'ken  ere  I  die. 


Far  off  the  torrent  call'd  me  from  the 
cleft : 

Far  up  the  solitary  morning  smote 

The  streaks  of  virgin  snow.  With 
down-dropt  eyes 

I  sat  alone  :  white-breasted  like  a  star 

Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved  ;  a  leop- 
ard skin 

Droop*d  from  his  shoulder,  but  his 
sunny  hair 

Cluster^  about  his  temples  like  a 
God's : 

And  his  cheek  brighten 'd  as  the  foam- 
bow  brightens 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and 
all  my  heart 

Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming 
ere  he  came. 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk- 
white  palm 

Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian 

gold, 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I 

look'd 
And  listen'd,  the  full-flowing  river  of 

speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart. 

' "  My  own  (Enone, 
Beautiful-brow'd  CEnone,  my  own  soul, 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming  rind 

ingrav'n 
*  For  the  most   fair,'  would   seem   to 

award  it  thine. 
As    lovelier     than    whatever    Oread 

haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of    movement,    and     the    charm    of 

married  brows." 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  prest   the  blossom  of  his  lips  to 

mine. 

And  added  "  This  was  cast  upon  the 
board. 

When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of 
the  Gods 

Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus ;  where- 
upon 

Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom. 
*twere  due : 
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(Enone, 


But  light-foot   Iris  brought  it  yester- 

eve, 
Delivering,  that   to   me,  by   common 

voice 
Elected  umpire,  Her^  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.     Thou,  within 

the  cave 
Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest 

pme, 
Mayst   well   behold    them   unbeheld, 

unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of 

Gods." 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was  the  deep  midnoon  :  one  silvery 

cloud 
Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piney 

sides 
Of  this  long  glen.     Then  to  the  bower 

they  came, 
Naked    they  came    to    that   smooth- 
swarded  bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like 

fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel. 
Lotos  and  lilies:  and  a  wind  arose. 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and 

vine. 
This  way  and  that,  in   many  a   wild 

festoon 
Ran    riot,    garlanding     the     gnarled 

boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro' 

and  thro'. 

*  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit. 
And  o'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  cloud, 

and  lean'd 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant 

dew. 
Then  first  I  heard  the  voice  of  her,  to 

whom 
Coming   thro'    Heaven,   like   a   light 

that  grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the 

Gods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.     She  to  Paris 

made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestion'd,  overflowing  revenue 


Wherewith  to  enibellish  state,  "froi 

many  a  vale 
And  river-sunder'd  champaign  clot 

with  corn. 
Or  labor'd  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honor,"  she  said,  "  and  homage, 

and  toll. 
From  many  an  inland  town  andhai 

large, 
Mast-throng'd  beneath  her  shadowii 

citadel 
In    glassy    bays    among    her    t* 

towers.' 

*  O  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  s\ 

of  power, 
"  Which  in  all  action  is  the   end 

all; 
Power  fitted  to  the  season ;  wisdoin-| 

bred 
And    throned   of   wisdom — from 

neighbor  crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  h: 
Fail    from    the     sceptre-staff.     Sue 

boon  from  me, 
From  me.  Heaven's  Queen,  Paris,  to] 

thee  king-born, 
A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king- 
born. 
Should   come   most   welcome,  seeing 

men,  in  power 
Only,  are  likest  gods,  who  have  attained 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss 
In  knowledge  of   their  own   suprem- 
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*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly 

fruit 
Out    at    arm's-length,   so    much    the 

thought  of  jjovver 
Flatter'd  his  spirit ;  but  Pallas  where 

she  stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared 

limbs 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-headed 

spear 
Upon    her    pearly  shoulder    leaning 

cold. 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest 

eye 


s 


\ 
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er  her  snow-cold  breast  and  angry 
cheek 
ept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made 
reply. 


* "  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge, 
self-control, 

rhese  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 
power. 

^et  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 

Vouldcome  uncalled  for)  but  to  live 
by  law, 

acting  the  law  we  live  by  without 
fear; 

^nd,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow 
right 

Vere  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  conse- 
quence." 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
gain  she  said  :  "  I  woo  thee  not  with 

gifts, 
cquel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  me 
0  fairer.    Judge  thou  me  by  what  I 

am, 
0  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest. 

Yet,  indeed, 
■  8^'ng  on  divinity  disrobed 
by  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of 

fair, 
nbias'd  by  self-profit,  oh  I  rest  thee 

sure 
"hat  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  cleave 

to  thee, 
0  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood, 
l^all  strike  within  thy  pulses,  Wke  a 

God's, 
opush  thee  forward  thro'  a  life  of 

shocks, 
^angers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance 

grow 
inew'd  with  action,   and    the    full- 
grown  will, 
Tcled  thro*  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
ommeasure  perfect  freedom." 

*  Here  she  ceas'd, 
'id  Paris  pondered,  and  I  cried,  "  O 
.    .Paris, 
>ve  It  to  Pallas  I "  but  he  heard  me 

not, 
^  hiring  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is 

mel 


*  O    mother    Ida,    many-fountain'd 

Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Idalian  Aphrodit^  beautiful, 
Fresh    as    the    foam,   new-bathed   in 

Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy  slender  fingers  backward 

drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her 

deep  hair 
Ambrosial,   golden    round   her   lucid 

throat 
And  shoulder :  from   the  violets   her 

light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded 

form 
Between   the    shadows   of    the   vine- 
bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she 

moved. 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die 
She  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild 

eyes, 
The  herald  of  her  triumph,  dra\\i;>g 

nigh 
Half-whisper'd  in  his  ear,  "  I  promise 

thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in 

Greece," 
She   spoke  and    laugh'd  :  I  shut   my 

sight  for  fear : 
But  when  I  look'd,  Paris   had  raised 

his  arm, 
And  I  beheld  great  Herd's  angry  eyes. 
As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud. 
And    I    was    left    alone    within   the 

bower ; 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone. 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die. 

*  Yet,  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Fairest — why  fairest  wife  t  am  I  not 

fair  ? 

My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand 
times. 

Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday, 

When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wanton 
pard, 

Eyed  like  the  evening  star,  with  play- 
ful tail 

Crouch'd  fawning  in  the  weed.  Must 
loving  is  she  ? 


i8 
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Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that 
my  arms 

Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot 
lips  prest 

Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick- 
falling  dew 

Of  fruittul  kisses,  thick  as  Autumn 
rains 

Plash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois. 

*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I 

die. 

They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest 
pines, 

My  tall  dark  pines,  that  plumed  the 
craggy  ledge 

High  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all 
between 

The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cata- 
ract 

Foster'd    the     callow     eaglet — from 

beneath 
"Whose   thick    mysterious  boughs   in 

the  dark  morn 
The    panther's    roar    came    muffled, 

while  I  sat 
Low  in  the  valley.     Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  CEnone   see   the   njorning 

mist 
Sweep   thro'   them ;  never  see  them 

overlaid 
With  narrow  moon-lit  slips  of  silver 

cloud. 
Between    the    loud    stream   and    the 

trembling  stars. 

*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  somewhere  in  the  ruin'd 

folds. 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from 

the  glens, 
Or    the   dry  thickets,   I   could  meet 

with  her 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came 
Into  the  fair  Peleian  banquet-hall, 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the 

board,    ' 
And  bred  this  change ;  that  I  might 

speak  my  mind. 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I 

hate 
Her  presence,   hated  both  of  Gods 

and  men. 


*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before 

die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a 

sand  times, 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this 

hill, 
£v*n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on 

stone  ? 
Seal'd  it  with  kisses  ?  water'd  it 

tears  ? 
O   happy  tears,  and  how   unlike 

these  1 
O  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou 

my  face  ? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou 

my  weight? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-fl( 

ing  cloud, 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on 

earth. 
Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love 

live: 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  otl 

life, 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may] 

die. 
Thou   weighest  heavy  on  the  h< 

within. 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids :  let  me 

die. 

*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I 

die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughti 
Do  shape  themselves  within  me,  more 

and  more. 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
Dead  sounds  at  night  come  from  the 

inmost  hills. 
Like  footsteps   upon  wool.    I  dimly 

see 
My  far-off    doubtful    purpose,   as  a 

mother 
Conjectures  of    the  features  of  her 

child 
Ere  it  is  born :  her  child  I — a  shudder 

comes 
Across  me :  never  child  be  born  q£ 

me, 
Unblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's 

eyes  I 

*  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
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O  earth.    I  will  not    die 

ihrill  happy  laughter  come 

e 

le  cold  and  starless  road  of 

th 

ed,  leaving  my  ancient  love 

Cxreek  woman.     I  will   rise 

go 

»  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars 

e  forth 

the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she 

:es  before  her,  and  a  sound 

•  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 

may  be  I  know  not,  but  I 

iV 

esoe'er  I  am  by  night  and 
and  air  seem  only  burning 


THE  SISTERS. 

wo  daughters  of  one  race : 

le  fairest  in  the  face : 

d  is  blowing  in  turret  and 

together,  and  she  fell ; 
revenge  became  me  well, 
irl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

she  went  to  burning  flame  : 

.    her    ancient  blood   with 

ne. 

d  is  howling  in  turret  and 

• 

eks  and  months,  and  early 

late, 

i  love  I  lav  in  wait : 

arl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

east ;  I  bad  him  come  ; 
love,  I  brought  him  home, 
d  is  roaring  in  turret  and 

supper,  on  a  bed, 
ap  he  laid  his  head 
arl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

s  eyelids  into  rest : 
cheik  upon  my  breast. 


The  wind   is  raging  in  turret   and 
tree. 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell. 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  well; 

O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night : 
I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 
The  wind  is  raving  in  turret  and 
tree. 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew, 
Three  times  I  stabb*d  him  thro*  and 
thro'. 
O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  ! 

I  curl'd  and  comb'd  his  comely  head, 
He   look'd   so    grand  when    he   was 
dead. 
The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  and 
tree. 
I  wrapt  his  body  in  Ihe  sheet, 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet. 
O  the  Earl  was  fair  to  see  I 


TO 


WITH   THE   FOLLOWING    POEM. 

I  SEND  you  here  a  sort  of  allegory, 
(For  you  will  understand  it)  of  a  soul, 
A  sinful  soul  possess'd  of  many  gifts, 
A  spacious   garden  full  of   flowering 

weeds, 
A  glorious  Devil,  large  in  heart  and 

brain, 
That  did  love  Beauty  only,  (Beauty 

seen 
In  all  varieties  of  mould  and  mind) 
And  Knowledge  for  its  beauty ;  or  if 

Good,  , 

Good  only  for  its  beauty,  seeing  not 
That  Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge, 

are  three  sisters 
That  doat  upon  each  other,  friends  to 

man. 
Living  together  under  the  same  roof, 
And  never  can.  be  sunder'd  without 

tears. 
And  he  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn 

shall  be 
Shut    out  from   Love,   aivd    ow    V\t\ 

threshold  lie 
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Howling  in  outer  darkness.     Not  for 

tliis 
Was  common   clay  ta'en    from    the 

common  earth 
Moulded  by  God,  and  temper 'd  with 

the  tears 
Of  angels  to    the   perfect    shape   of 

man. 


THE  PALACE  OF  ART. 

I   BUILT  my  soul   a  lordly  pleasure- 
house, 
Wherein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I    said,   *  O   Soul,   make    merry  and 
carouse, 
Dear  soul,  for  all  is  well.* 

A     huge    crag-platform,    smooth    as 
bumish'd  brass 
I    chose.       The    ranged    ramparts 
bright 
From    level    meadow-bases   of    deep 
grass 
Suddenly  scaled  the  light. 

Thereon  I  built  it  firm.     Of  ledge  or 
shelf 
The    rock   rose   clear,    or   winding 
stair. 
My  soul  would  live  alone  unto  herself 
In  her  high  palace  there. 

And  *  while  the  world  runs  round  and 
round,'  I  said, 

*  Reign  thou  apart,  a  quiet  king. 
Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  sted- 

fast  shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring.' 
To    which    my    soul     made     answer 
readily : 

*  Trust  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 

In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for 
me. 
So  royal-rich  and  wide.' 


« 
« 


« 
« 


« 
« 


« 
« 


Four  courts  I  made,  East,  West  and 
South  and  North, 
In  each  a  squared  lawn,  wherefrom 


The  golden  gorge  of  dragons 
forth 
A  flood  of  fountain-foam. 

And  round  the  cool  green  cour 
ran  a  row 
Of   cloisters,  branched  like 
woods, 
Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonor( 
Of  spouted  fountain-floods 

And  round  the  roofs  a  gilded 
That   lent   broad  verge   to 
lands, 
Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  tt 
the  sky 
Dipt  down  to  sea  and  san< 

From  those  four  jets  four  cur 
one  swell 
Across     the     mountain     s 
below 
In  misty  folds,  that  floating 
fell 
Lit  up  a  torrent-bow. 

And    high   on   every  peak   a 
seem'd 
To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  u 
A  cloud  of  incense  of  all  odor  \ 
From  out  a  golden  cup. 

So  that  she  thought,  *And  wl 

gaze  upon 

My  palace  with  unblinded  e) 

While  this  great  bow  will  wave 

sun, 

And  that  sweet  incense  ris 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose  ant 
failM, 
And,  while  day   sank   or   m 
higher. 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golder 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  deep-set  windows, 
and  traced, 
Would  seem  slow-flaming  c 
fires 
From  shadow'd  grots  of  arche 
laced. 
And  tipt  with  frost-like  spi 
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« 
« 


« 
« 


C*ull  of  long-sounding  corridors  it  was, 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom, 
C*hro'  which  the  livelong  day  my  soul 
did  pass, 
"Well-pleased,  from  room  to  room. 

I9*iill  of  great  rooms  and  small   the 

palace  stood, 

^1  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 

Prom  living  Nature,  fit  for  every  mood 

And  change  of  my  still  soul. 

t'or  some  were  hung  with  arras  green 
and  blue. 
Showing  a  gaudy  summer-morn, 
W^here  with  puff'd   cheek  the  belted 
hunter  blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

.  One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red — a  tract 

c  of  sand, 

;     And  some  one  pacing  there  alone, 

\  Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  glimmering 

*  land, 

M       Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 

One  show*d  an  iron  coast  and  angry 
waves. 
You  seem'd  to  hear  them  climb  and 
fall 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellow- 
ing caves. 
Beneath  the  windy  wall. 

And  one,  a  full-fed  river  winding  slow 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain. 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding 
low, 
With  shadow-streaks  of  jain. 

And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry 
toil. 
In   front  they  bound   the  sheaves. 
Behind 
Were  realms  of  upland,  prodigal  in 
oil. 
And  hoary  to  the  wind. 

And    one    a  foreground  black  with 
stones  and  slags. 


Beyond,    a    line    of    heights,    and 
higher 
All  barr'd  with  long  white  cloud  the 
scornful  crags. 
And  highest,  snow  and  fire. 

And  one,  an  English  home — gray  twi- 
light pour*d 
On  dewy  pastures,  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  sleep — all  things  in  order 
stored, 
A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  every  landscape 
fair. 
As  fit  for  every  mood  of  mind, 
Or  gay,  or  grave,  or  sweet,  or  stern, 
was  there 
Not  less  than  truth  designed. 


« 
« 


« 
« 


/ 


Or  the  maid-mother  by  a  crucifix. 

In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm, 
Beneath   branch-work   of  costly  sar- 
donyx 
Sat  smiling,  babe  in  arm. 

Or  in  a  clear-wall'd  city  on  the  sea. 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Wound  with   white   roses,   slept    St. 
Cecily; 
An  angel  look'd  at  her. 

Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise 

A  group  of  Houris  bow*d  to  see 
The  dying  Islamite,  with  hands  and 
eyes 
That  said.  We  wait  for  thee. 

Or   mythic    Uther*s    deeply-wounded 
son 
In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Lay,  dozing  in  the  vale  of  Avalon, 
And  watch'd  by  weeping  queens. 

Or  hollowing   one   hand   against   his 
ear. 
To  list  a  foot-fall,  ere  he  saw 
The   wood-nymph,   stay*d   the   Auso- 
nian  king  to  Vvear 
Of  wisdom  and  oi\aw. 
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Or  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engrail'd, 
And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice, 
The   throne  of  Indian   Cama  slowly 
sail'd 
A  summer  fann'd  with  spice. 

Or    sweet     Europa*s     mantle     blew 
unclasp'd, 
From   off    her   shoulder  backward 
borne  : 
From  one  hand  droop'd  a  crocus  :  one 
hand  grasp'd 
The  mild  bull's  golden  horn. 

Or   else   flushed   Ganymede,  his  rosy 
thigh 
Half-buried  in  the  Eagle's  down, 
Sole  as  a  flying  star  shot  thro'  the  sky 
Above  the  pillar'd  town. 

Nor  these  alone :  but  every  legend  fair 
Which  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  Nature  for  itself,  was 
there. 
Not  less  than  life,  design'd. 

«  #  «  « 

«  «  #  « 

Then  in  the   towers   I    placed   great 
bells  that  swung, 
Moved   of   themselves,  with   silver 
sound ; 
And  with  choice  paintings  of  wise  men 
I  hung 
The  royal  dais  round. 

For  there  was   Milton  like  a  seraph 
strong. 
Beside  him  Shakespeare  bland  and 
mild; 
And    there     the    world-worn    Dante 
grasp'd  his  song, 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled 

And  there   the  Ionian  father  of  the 

rest; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin ; 

A  hundred  winters  snow'd  upon  his 

breast, 

From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin. 

Above,  the  fair  hall-ceiling  stately-set 
Many  an  arch  high  up  did  lift, 


And  angels  rising  and  descenc 
With  interchange  of  gift. 

Below  was  all  mosaic  choicely 
With  cycles  of  the  human  t 
Of  this  wide  world,  the  tirpes 
land 
So  wrought,  they  will  not 

The  people  here,  a  beast  of 

slow, 

Toil'd  onward,  prick*d  wit 

and  stings ; 

Here  play*d,  a  tiger,  rolling  tc 

The  heads  and  crowns  o 

Here  rose,  an  athlete,  strong  I 
or  bind 
All  force  in  bonds  that  might 
And  here  once  more  like  so 
man  declined, 
And  trusted  any  cure. 

But  over  these  she  trod  :   ar 
great  bells 
Began   to   chime.       She   tc 
throne : 
She  sat  betwixt  the  shining  O 
To  sing  her  songs  alone. 

And  thro'  the  topmost  Oriels' 

flame 

Two  godlike  faces  gazed  be 

Plato     the     wise,    and     large 

Verulam, 

The  first  of  those  who  kn 

And   all   those   names,  that    : 
motion  were 
Full-welling       fountain-hea 
change. 
Betwixt     the     slender     shaft: 
blazon'd  fair 
In  diverse  raiment  Strang 

Thro'  which  the   lights,  rose, 
emerald,  blue, 
Flush'd   in   her    temples    a 
eyes. 
And    from   her    lips,  as  mor 
Memnon,  drew 
Rivers  of  melodies. 
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b  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 
Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
j'More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echo'd 
song 
Throb  thro*  the  ribbed  stone  ; 

Singing  and  murmuring  in  her  feast- 
tul  mirth, 
,      Joying  to  feel  herself  alive, 
Lord  over  Nature,  Lord  of  the  visible 
earth. 
Lord  of  the  senses  five  ; 

Communing  with  herself  :  '  All  these 
are  mine, 
:rf     And  let  the  world   have  peace  or 

wars, 

c  Tis  one   to  me.'    She — when  young 
night  divine 
Crown 'd  dying  day  with  stars. 


b 


Making   sweet  close  of  his   delicious 
toils — 

(Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 
And  pure   quintessences  of  precious 
oils 
^       In  hoUow'd  moons  of  gems. 


f 


To    mimic    heaven ;    and    clapt    her 
hands  and  cried, 
*  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 
In  this  ^reat  house  so  royal-rich,  and 
wide. 
Be  flattered  to  the  height. 

*  O  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  various 

eyesl 

0  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me 

well! 
O  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 
My  Gods,  with  whom  I  dwell ! 

*  O  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

1  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 
What  time  I  watch    the    darkening 

droves  of  swine 
That  range  on  yonder  plain. 

*  In  filthy  sloughs  they  roll  a  prurient 

skin. 
They  gra^e  and  wallow,  breed  and 
sleep ; 


And  oft  some  brainless   devil   enters 
in. 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep.' 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she 
prate 
And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
As  hers  by  right  of  full-accomplish'd 
Fate; 
And  at  the  last  she  said  : 

'  I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and 
deed. 
I  care    not   what    the     sects    may 
brawl. 
I  sit  as  God  holding  no  form  of  creed, 
But  contemplating  all.' 

«  «  «  « 

«  «  «  « 

Full   oft   the   riddle   of    the    painful 
earth 
Flash'd  thro'  her  as  she  sat  alone, 
Yet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemn 
mirth, 
And  intellectual  throne. 

And  so  she  throve  and  prosper'd :  so 
three  vears 
She  prosper'd:  on  the  fourth  she  fell, 
Like  Herod,  when  the  shout  was  in 
his  ears, 
Struck  thro'  with  pangs  of  hell. 

Lest  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly, 

God,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  Personality, 
Plagued  her  with  sore  despair. 

When  she  would  think,  where'er  she 

turn'd  her  sight 

The  airy  hand  confusion  wrought. 

Wrote,   *  Mene,    mene,'   and   divided 

quite 

The  kingdom  of  her  thought. 

Deep  dread  and  loathing  of  her  soli- 
tude 
Fell  on  her,  from  which  mood  was 
born 
Scorn   of    herself;   again,   from    out 
that  mood 
Laughter  at  her  self-scorn. 
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The  Palace  of  Art. 


What!     is  not    this    my    place    of 
strength,'  she  said, 

*  My  spacious  mansion  built  for  me, 
Whereof  the  strong  foundation-stones 

were  laid 
Since  my  first  memory  ?  * 

But  in   dark  corners  of   her   palace 
stood 
Uncertain  shapes  ;  and  unawares 
On   white-eyed    phantasms    weeping 
tears  of  blood, 
And  horrible  nightmares. 

And  hollow  shades  enclosing  hearts 
of  flame. 
And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all. 
On  corpses  three-months-old  at  noon 
she  came. 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 

A  spot   of   dull   stagnation,   without 
light 
Or  power  of  movement,  seem*d  my 
soul, 
'Mid  onward-sloping  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  sure  goal. 

A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars 
of  sand, 
Left  on  the  shore;   that   hears   all 
night 
The   plunging   seas  draw    backward 
from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white. 

A  star  that  with  the  choral  starry  dance 
Join'd  not,  but  stood,  and  standing 
saw 
The  hollow  orb  of  moving   Circum- 
stance 
Roll'd  round  by  one  fix'd  law. 

Back  on  herself  her  serpent  pride  had 
curl'd. 

*  No   voice,'   she  shriek'd    in   that 

lone  hall, 
*  No  voice  breaks  thro'  the  stillness  of 
this  world  : 
One  deep,  deep  silence  all ! ' 

She,  mouldering  with  the  dull  earth's 
mouldering  sod. 


In  wrapt  tenfold  in  slothful 

Lay  there  exiled  from  eternal 

Lost  to  her  place  and  na 

And  death  and  life  she  hated 
And  nothing  saw,  for  her  d 
But  dreadful  time,  dreadful 
No  comfort  anywhere  ; 

Remaining     utterly     confuse 

fears, 
And  ever  worse  with  growing 
And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismi 
And  all  alone  in  crime  : 

Shut  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tc 
round 
With  blackness  as  a  solid  \ 
Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  t 
sound 
Of  human  footsteps  fall. 

As  in  strange  lands  a  travell 

ing  slow. 

In  doubt  and  great  perplex 

A  little  before   moon-rise    h< 

low 

Moan  of  an  unknown  se; 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunc 
sound 
Of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  c 
cry 
Of  great  wild  beasts;  then  t 
*  I  have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die.' 

She  howl'd  aloud,  *  I  am  on  f 

in. 

There  comes  no  murmur  of 

What  is  it  that  will  take  away 

And  save  me  lest  I  die  .^  * 

So   when    four    years    were 
finished, 
She  threw  her  royal  robes  a 
'  Make  me  a  cottage  in  the  v; 
said, 
*  Where  I  may  mourn  an( 

Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace 
that  are 
So  lightly,  beautifully  built 


Lady  Clara   Vere  de  Vere. 
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.Terchance  I  may  return  with  others 
there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.* 

LADY  CLARA  VERE  DE  VERE. 


}  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
j     Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown : 
j  You  thought  to  break  a  country  heart 
I     For  pastime,  ere  you  went  to  town. 
At  me  you  smiled,  but  unbeguiled 
I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired  : 
The  daughter  of  a  hundred  Earls, 
You  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

I  know  you  proud  to  bear  your  name, 
Your  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

Too  proud    to  care  from  whence 
I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  doats  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
p    Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find, 
For  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
» ou  sought  to  prove  how  I  could  love, 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
^•je  lion  on  your  old  stone  gates 

Is  not  more  cold  to  you  than  I. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  put  strange  memories  in  my 
head. 
Not  thrice  your  branching  limes  have 
blown 

Since  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
^°  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies  : 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be ; 
°ut  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  you  had  hardly  cared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view, 
She  had  the  passions  of  her  kind, 


She   spake   some  certain  truths  of 
you. 
Indeed  I  heard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear ; 
Her  manners  had  not  that  repose 
Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

There  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall : 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door  : 

You  changed  a  wholesome  heart  to 
gall. 
You  held  your  course  without  remorse. 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 
And,  last,  you  fix'd  a  vacant  stare. 

And  slew  him  with  your  noble  birth. 

Trust  me,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

From   yon   blue   heavens  above  us 
bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

*Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And    simple     faith    than   Norman 
blood. 

I  know  you,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
You    pine   among  your   halls  and 
towers : 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In    glowing    health,   with  boundless 
wealth, 
But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time, 
You  needs  must  play  such  pranks 
as  these. 

Clara,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
Oh  !  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read. 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew, 
Pray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 


26  T?ie  May  Queen, 


THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year  ; 

Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother,  the  maddest  merriest  day ; 

For  Tm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I*m  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

There's  many  a  black  black  eye,  they  say,  but  none  so  bright  as  mine; 

There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and  Caroline : 

But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land  they  say. 

So  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  wake. 

If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  break: 

But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds  and  garlands  gay. 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

As  I  came  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye  should  I  see, 

But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-tree? 

He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him  yesterday. 

But  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  white, 

And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash  of  light. 

They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they  say. 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  be: 

They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother — what  is  that  to  me  ? 

There's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any  summer  day. 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the  green. 

And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  the  Queen ; 

For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come  from  far  away. 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its  wavy  bowers. 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  cuckoo-flowers; 
And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray, 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  as  they  pass ; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the  livelong  day. 
And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  and  green  and  still. 

And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the  hill. 

And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  'ill  merrily  glance  and  play. 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 


New- Yearns  Eve,  27 


So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 
To-morrow  Mil  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  New-year : 
To-morrow  *ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest  merriest  day, 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I*m  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May. 


NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

If  you're  waking  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 

For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year. 

It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see, 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set :  he  set  and  left  behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my  peace  of  mind ; 
And  the  New-year's  coming  up,  mother,  but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers :  we  had  a  merry  day  ; 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me  Queen  of  May ; 
And  we  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  in  the  hazel  copse, 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall  white  chimney-tops. 

There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills :  the  frost  is  on  the  pane : 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again  : 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out  on  high : 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

The  building  rook  '11  caw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-tree. 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea. 

And  the  swallow  'ill  come  back  again  with  summer  o'er  the  wave, 

But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  withm  the  mouldering  grave. 

Upon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that  grave  of  mine 
In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun  'ill  shine, 
Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon  the  hill, 
When  you  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and  all  the  world  is  still. 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath  the  waning  light 
You'll  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at  night ; 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the  pool. 

You'll  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  hawthorn  shade. 
And  you'll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  lowly  laid. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I  shall  hear  you  when  you  pass, 
With  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  and  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you'll  forgive  me  now ; 
Youll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  forgive  me  ere  I  go ; 
Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be  ^\Vd» 
You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  you  have  another  cVvWd, 
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If  I  can  111  come  again,  mother,  from  oat  my  resting-place; 
The*  youMl  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  upon  your  face ; 
Tho*  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  harken  what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  dften  with  you  when  you  think  I'm  far  away 

Goodnight,  goodnight,  when  I  have  said  goodnight  forevermore, 
And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold  of  the  door ; 
Don*t  let  Effie  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be  growing  green : 
She'll  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  have  oeen. 

Shell  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor: 
Let  her  take  'em :  they  are  hers  :  I  shall  never  garden  more : 
But  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rosebush  that  I  set 
About  the  parlor-window  and  the  box  of  mignonette. 

Goodnight,  sweet  mother :  call  me  before  the  day  is  bom. 
All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mom; 
But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New-year, 
So,  if  you're  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  mother  dear. 


CONCLUSION. 

I  THOUGHT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am; 
And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the  lamb. 
How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  the  year! 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  violet's  here. 

0  Hwcct  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the  skies. 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to  me  that  cannot  rise, 
An(l  Hwcet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers  that  blow, 
And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me  that  long  to  go. 

It  Hcei»]*d  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  blessed  sun. 
And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will  be  done! 
But  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  release; 
And  thai  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me  words  of  peace. 

()  blrHsingH  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  his  silver  hair  I 
And  bloMsings  on  his  whole  lifelong,  until  he  meet  me  there! 
()  l)l(7HHingH  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his  silver  head! 
A  IhouHJUul  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt  beside  my  bed. 

Mr  Ittimhl  mc  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd  me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  tlio*  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there's  One  will  let  me  in: 
Nor  would  I  now  ne  well,  mother,  again  if  that  could  be, 
Koi  my  clrnire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

1  did  nol  hrur  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-watch  beat, 
Tlir-it*  I  unit*  tt  Hwcctcr  token  when  the  night  and  morning  meet: 
hut  «»il  lirwhir  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand  in  mine. 
And  I'llic  on  the  othrr  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign. 


-All  ■"  ii>'  "J  ti.^—«,4 1 

It  A>  i«'  rt<-  »«.«  xi;  Mi'"J.»"4 
'rKu  i.  oCv  «ll  •-- — ^--^ 
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Ml  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels  call ; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark  was  over  all ; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll, 
And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them  call  my  soul. 

For  lying  broad  awake  I  thought  of  you  and  Effie  dear ; 
1  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no  longer  here ; 
"With  all  my  strength  I  pray*d  for  both,  and  so  I  felt  resign'd 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the  wind. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listened  in  my  bed. 
And  then  did  something  speak  to  me — I  know  not  what  was  said ; 
For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  my  mind. 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the  wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping ;  and  I  said,  *  It*s  not  for  them :  it*s  mine.' 
And  if  it  come  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  a  sign. 
And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  window-bars, 
Then  seem*d  to  go  right  up  to  Heaven  and  die  among  the  stars. 

So  now  I  think  my  time  is  near.    I  trust  it  is.     I  know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will  have  to  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-day. 
But,  Effie,  you  must  comfort  her  when  I  am  past  away. 

And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not  to  fret ; 
There's  many  a  worthier  than  I,  would  make  him  happy  yet 
If  I  had  lived — I  cannot  tell — I  might  have  been  his  wife ; 
But  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  be,  with  my  desire  of  life. 

O  look !  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in  a  glow ; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  I  know. 
And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  his  light  may  shine — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than  mine. 

O  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the  sun — 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls  and  true — 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan  ?  why  make  we  such  ado  ? 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blessed  home — 

And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you  and  Effie  come — 

To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your  breast — 

And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

V 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 

swoon. 
Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary 

dream. 
Full-faced  abo\e  \.\vt  N^Wt.^  ^VciQ^>Jcv^ 

mootv, 


THE  LOT(i)S-EATERS. 

JRAGE ! '    he    said,   and   pointed 

toward  the  land, 
s   mounting    wave   will   roll   us 

shoreward  soon.* 
e  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  Jand 
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And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slen- 
der stream 
(Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and 
fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams  I  some,  like  a  down- 
ward smoke, 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn, 

did  go ; 
And  some  thro'  wavering  lights  and 

shadows  broke, 
Rolling  a   slumbrous   sheet  of  foam 

below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward 

flow 
From   the  inner  land  :  far  off,  three 

mountain-tops. 
Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 
Stood  sunset-flush*d:  and,  dew'd  with 

showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the 

woven  copse. 

The     charmed    sunset    linger*d   low 

adown 
In  the  red  West :  thro*  mountain  clefts 

the  dale 
Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow 

down 
Bordered  with  palm,  and  many  a  wind- 
ing vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galin- 

gale; 
A  land  where  all  things  always  seem*d 

the  same ! 
And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces 

pale, 
Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame. 
The     mild-eyed    melancholy    Lotos- 
eaters  camg.  ■" 
Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted 

stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  wh^jreof 

they  gave  " 

To  each,   but  whoso   did  receive  of 

them, 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the 

wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and 

rave 
On  alien   shores;  and  if  his  fellow 

spake, 


His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the 

grave ; 
And  deep-asleep   he   seem*d,  yet  all 

awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears   his  beatiiy 

heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow 

sand. 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the 

shore ; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fathe^ 

land, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave ;  but  evei^ 

more  \ 

Most  weary  seem*d  the  sea,  weary  the 

oar. 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren 

foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  *  We  will  retum 

no  more ;  * 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  *  Our  island 

home 
Is  far  beyond  the   wave  ;  we  will  no 

longer  roam.' 


CHORIC  SONG.     ■ 

I. 

There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer 

lalls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the 

grass, 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between 

walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a   gleaming 

pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tir'd  eyelids  upon  tir'd  eyes ; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down 

from  the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And   in   the  stream   the  long-leaved 

flowers  weep, 
And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy 

hangs  in  sleep. 

II. 

Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heav- 
iness. 


Choric  Song. 
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And    utterly    consumed  with  sharp 

distress, 
V^hile  all  things  else  have  rest  from 

weariness  ? 
;  All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we 

toil  alone,  ^ 

We  afiWjail,   who  are  the  first  of^ 
.-  tnmgs, 

.  Andmake  perpetual  moan, 
A  Still  from    one    sorrow  to    another 
thrown : 
Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 
1  Ana  cease  from  wanderings, 
'-[  Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber's  holy 
.  balm ; 

H  Norharken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 


H 


!    «TV 


There  is  no  joy  but  calm  ! ' 
^  Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and 
crown  of  things  ? 


y 


III. 


Lol  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo*d  from  out  the 

bud 
With  winds  upon   the  branch,  and 

there 
^  Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no 
^  care, 

Sun-8teep*d  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Rightly  dew-fed ;  and  turning  yellow 
pJjs,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 
Lol  sweetened  with  the  summer  light, 
The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over- 

mellow, 
Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 
Afl  its  allotted  length  of  days. 
The  flower  ripens  m  its  place, 
'Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath 

no  toil, 
l^astrooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 

IV. 

J^ateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o*er  the  dark-blue  sea. 

Peath  is  the  end  of  life ;  ah,  why 

Shodd  Hfe  all  labor  be  ?  ^ 

^  us  aJone."   TTnife  driveth  onward 

£ast, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 
Ul  as  alone.   What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 
AH  things  are  taken  from  us, ,  and 
become 


Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful 

Past. 
Let  us  alone.     What  pleasure  can  we 

have 
To^ar  with  evil  ?    Is  there  any  peace 
In    ever  climbing    up  the    climbing 

wave  ? 
All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward 

the  grave 
In  silence ;  ripen,  fall  and  cease  : 
Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death, 

or  dreamful  ease. 

V. 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  down- 
ward stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream ! 
To   dream    and    dream,  like  yonder 

amber  light, 
Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush 

on  the  height ; 
To  hear  each  other's  whispered  speech ; 
Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day. 
To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the 

beach, 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy 

spray ; 
To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly-^ 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  mel- 
ancholy ; 
To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in 

memory, 
With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 
Heap*d  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 
Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an 
urn  of  brass  I 

VI. 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our   wedded 

lives, 
And  dear  the  last   embraces  of  our 

wives 
And  their  warm  tears:  but  all   hath   > 

sufferM  change : 
For  surely  now  our  household  hearths 

are  cold  : 
Our  sons  inherit   us  :  our  looks  are 

strange : 
And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to 

trouble  joy. 
Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold 
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Have    eat    our    substance,    and    the* 

minstrel  sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years'  war  in 

Troy, 
And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten 

things. 
Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 
Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 
The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile : 
*  Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 
There  is  confusion  worse  than  death. 
Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain. 
Long  labor  unto  aged  breath, 
Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many 

wars 
And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on 

the  pilot-stars. 

VII. 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and 

moly. 
How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us, 

blowing  lowly) 
With  half-dropt  eyelid  still, 
Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 
To  watch  the   long  bright  river  draw- 
ing slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 
To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 
From   cave   to   cave  thro*  the   thick- 
twined  vine — 
To  watch  the   emerald-color'd  water 

falling 
Thro*  many  a  wov*n  acanthus-wreath 

divine  1 
Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  spark- 
ling brine, 
Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch*d  out 
beneath  the  pine. 

VIII. 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren 

peak : 
The  Lotos   blows   by  every  winding 

creek : 
All   day  the  wind  breathes  low  with 

mellower  tone  : 
Thro*  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the 

yellow  Lotos-dust  is  blown. 


We  have  had  enough  of  actio 

motion  we, 
Roird  to  starboard,  roird  to 

when  the    surge  was 

free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monstei 

his  foam-fountains  in  t 
Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  ke( 

an  equal  mind. 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to 

lie  reclined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  togetl 

less  of  mankind. 
For  they  lie  beside  their  ne 

the  bolts  are  hurPd 
Far  below  them  in  the  valley; 

clouds  are  lightly  curl' 
Round   their  golden    houses 

with  the  gleaming  wor 
Where  they  smile  in  secret, 

over  wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  ai 

quake,  roaring  deeps  : 

sands. 
Clanging   fights,  and   flamin: 

and  sinking  ships,  anc 

hands. 
But   they  smile,   they    find 

centred  in  a  doleful  so 
Steaming   up,  a  lamentation 

ancient  tale  of  wrong. 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning 

words  are  strong ; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  rac" 

that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and    reap  the 

with  enduring  toil. 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wl 

wine  and  oil ; 
Till  they  perish  and  they  suffe 

*tis  whisper'd — down  ii 
Suffer    endless    anguish,    ot 

Elysian  valleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  oi 

asphodel. 
^Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  mc 

than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labor   in   the    deep  m 

wind  and  wave  and  oai 
Oh  rest  ye,  brother  mariners 

not  wander  more. 
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.1- 

"1  A  DREAM  OF    FAIR   WOMEN. 

•  -    . 

cr:, '  1  READ,  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their 

shade, 
r  I      ^  The  Legend  of  Good  Women^  long 
54  ago 

r  J  Sung  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who 

*  made 

:  ^      His  music  heard  below ; 

4    Dan  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose 

I  sweet  breath 

i       Preluded  those    melodious    bursts 

that  fill 
f    The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
[        With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of 
his  art 
Held   me    above    the   subject,   as 

\\  u  ^^''°"S  sales 

"Old  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho* 

my  heart, 

brimful  of  those  wild  tales, 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears. 

In  every  land 
J.  ^  saw,  wherever  light  illumineth, 
^^Uty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in 

hand 
■^he  downward  slope  to  death. 

*^Ose  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient 

song 
*^eopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burn- 
A  ing  stars, 

^d  I  heard  sounds  of  insult,  shame, 

and  wrong. 
And  trumpets  blown  for  wars  ; 

^'>d    clattering    flints    battered    with 
clanging  hoofs; 
And  I  saw  crowds  in  columnM  sane- 
tuaries ; 
^Hd  forms  that  pass*d  at  windows  and 
on  roofs 
Of  marble  palaces  ; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold :  heroes 
tall 
Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Vpon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall ; 
Lances  in  ambush  set ; 


And    hi^h    shrine-doors   burst    thro' 
with  heated  blasts 
That    run     before    the    fluttering 
tongues  of  fire ; 
White   surf  wind-scatter 'd  over  sails 
and  masts. 
And  ever  climbing  higher  ; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  bra- 
zen plates, 
Scaffolds,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers 
woes, 
Ranges  of  glimmering  vaults  with  iron 
grates. 
And  hush'd  seraglios. 

So   shape   chas^  shape  as  swift  as, 
when  to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  self- 
same way, 
Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level 
sand, 
Torn  from  the  fringe  of  spray. 

Istarted  once.or  seem'd  to  start  inpain. 
Resolved     on     noble    things,    and 
strove  to  speak, 
As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along 
the  brain. 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew 
down 
A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow, 
That   bore   a   lady  from  a  leaguer*d 
town  ; 
And  then,  I  know  now  not  how, 

All    those   sharp   fancies,    by   down- 
lapsing  thought 
Stream'd  onward,  lost  their  edges, 
and  did  creep 
Roll*d     on      each     other,     rounded, 
smooth'd,  and  brought 
Into  the  gulfs  of  sleep. 

At  last  methought  that  I  had  wanderM 
far 
In  an   old   wood :  fresh-wash*d  in 
coolest  dew 
The  maiden  splendors  of   the   morn- 
ing star 
Shook  in  the  stedfast  blue. 
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Knormous    elro-tree-boles    did  stoop 
and  lean 
Vpovi  the  dusky  brushwood  under- 
neath 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged 
'    with  clearest  green, 
New  from  its  silken  sheath. 

Thfc  dim  red  morn  had  died,  her  jour- 
ney done, 
And   with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the 
twilight  plain, 
Ifalf-falTn  across  the  threshold  of  the 
sun, 
Ncv<tr  to  rise  again. 

There   was--no   motion    in  the  dumb 
(lead  air,* 
Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of 
riil; 
(JroHs  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 

Ah  that  wide  forest.     Growths  of  jas- 
mine turn'd 
'J'hcir   humid  arms  festooning  tree 
to  tree, 
And  at  the  root  thro'  lush  green  grasses 
burn'd 
The  red  anemone. 

1  know  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves, 
I  knew 
Tlie  tearful  glimmer  of  the  languid 
(lawn 
On  those  long,  rank,  dark  wood-walks 
(IrcncliM  in  dew, 
l/caning  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

The   Hmcll   of  violets,  hidden  in  the 
green, 
Pour'd  back  into  my  empty  soul  and 
frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have 
been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame. 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  under- tone 
Thriird  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  un- 
blissful  clime, 
•Pass  freely  thro':  the  wood   is  all 
thine  own, 
Until  the  end  of  time.* 


At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  c 
Stiller  than  chisellVl  marUe, 
ing  there ; 

A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divim 
And  most  divinely  fair. 

Her  loveliness  with  shame  ar 
surprise 
Froze  my  swift  speech  :  she 
on  my  face 
The  ^tar-like  sorrows  of  immort 
Spoke  slowly  in  her  place. 

'  I  had  great  beauty :  ask  thou 
name: 
No  one  can  be  more  wise  tl^ 
tiny. 
Many      drew      swords      and 
Where'er  I  came 
I  brought  calamity.' 

'  No  marvel,  sovereign   lady : 
field 
Myself  for  such  a  face  had 
died,' 
I    answer'd     free ;      and     tur 
appeal'd 
To  one  that  stood  beside. 

But  she,  with  sick  and  scornfi 
averse, 
To  her  full  height  her  stat< 
ure  draws ; 

*  My  youth,'  she   said,  *  was 

with  a  curse  : 
This  woman  was  the  cause. 

*  I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  I 

place. 
Which   men   call'd  Aulis    i 

iron  years  : 
My  father  held  his  hand  upon  h 
I,  blinded  with  my  tears, 

*  Still  strove  to  speak :  my  vo 

thick  with  sighs 
As  in  a  dream.   Dimly  I  couh 
The  stern    black-bearded  kin 

wolfish  eyes. 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

*  The  high  masts  flicker'd  as  i 

anoat ; 
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The  crowds,  the  temples,  waver*d, 
and  the  shore ; 
The  bright  death  quiver'd  at  the  vic- 
tim's throat ; 
Touch'd ;  and  I  knew  no  more.' 

I 

\  Wkreto  the  other  with  a  downward 
.i  brow : 

I     *  I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-pl  ung- 
)  ing  foam, 

[    Whirl'd  by  the   wind,  had  roir^  me 
deep  below. 
Then  when  I  left  my  home.* 

Her  slow  Cull  words  sank  thro*  the  si- 
lence drear. 
As  thunder-drops  fall  on  a  sleeping 
sea: 
Sudden  I   heard  a  voice  that  cried, 
'Come  here. 
That  I  may  look  on  thee.* 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery 
rise, 
^ne  sitting  on  a  crimson  scarf  un- 
roll'd ; 
^  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and 
bold  black  eyes, 
^fow-bound  with  burning  gold. 

"^»  flashing  forth  a  haughty  smile, 
^       began : 
X  govern*d  men  by  change,  and  so 
.  I  sway*d 

'^**   moods.    *Tis  long  since  I  have 
seen  a  man. 
Oiice,  like  the  moon,  I  made 

T*he    ever-shifting    currents    of    the 
blood 
According   to  my  humor  ebb  and 
^  flow. 

*^    have  no   men    to   govern    in   this 
wood: 
That  makes  my  only  woe. 

Nay — ^yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could 
not  bend 
One  will ;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with 
mine  eye 
That     dull      Qold-blooded      Caesar. 
Prythee,  friend. 
Where  is  Mark  Antony  ? 


*The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom   I 
rode  sublime 
"On  Fortune's  neck :  we  sat  as  God 
by  God : 
The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  his 
time 
And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

*  We  drank  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sl^p, 

and  lit 
Lamps  which  out-burn *d  Canopus. 

O  my  life 
In  Egypt !    O  the  dalliance  and  the  wit. 
The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

'  And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from 
war's  alarms, 
My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony, 
My   mailed    Bacchus   leapt   into    my 
arms, 
Contented  there  to  die  ! 

*  And  there  he  died  :  and  when  I  heard 

my  name 
Sigh'd  forth  with  life  I  would  not 

brook  my  fear 
Of  the  other :  with  a  worm  I  balk'd 

his  fame. 
What  else  was  left  ?   look  here  1 ' 

(With    that  she  tore  her  robe  apart, 
and  half 
The  polish'd  argent  of  her  breast  to 
sight 
Laid  bare.     Thereto  she  pointed  with 
a  laugh, 
Showing  the  aspick's  bite.) 

*  I  died  a  Queen.     The  Roman  soldier 

found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown  about  my 

brows, 
A  name  for  ever  1 — lying  robed  and 

crown'd. 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse.' 

Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest 
range 
Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down 
and  glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro' 
all  change 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 
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When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for 
delight ; 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from 
the  ground 
She  raised  her    piercing    orbs»    and 
fiird  with  light 
The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires   Love   tipt  his 
keenest  darts ; 
As  once  they  drew  into  two  burn- 
ing rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty 
hearts 
Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense  undazzled.     Then  I 
heard 
A  noise  of  some  one  coming  thro* 
the  lawn, 
And  singing  clearer  than  the  crested 
bird 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn. 

*  The  torrent  brooks  of  hallow'd  Israel 

From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late 
and  soon, 
Sound  all  night  long,  in  falling  thro' 
the  dell, 
Far-heard  beneath  the  moon. 

*  The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel 

Floods  all  the  deep-blue  gloom  with 

beams  divine : 
All  night  the  splinter'd  crags  that  wall 

the  dell 
With  spires  of  silver  shine.' 

As  one  that  museth  where  broad  sun- 
shine laves 
The  lawn  by  some  cathedral,  thro* 
the  door 
Hearing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 

Within,  and  anthem  sung,  is  charm'd 
and  tied 
To  where  he  stands, — so  stood  I, 
when  that  flow 
Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died 
To  save  her  father's  vow ; 

The  daughter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite, 


A  maiden  pure ;  as  when 

along 
From  Mizpeh's  tower'd  gate 

come  light, 
With  timbrel  and  with  sor 

My  words  leapt  forth : '  Hea^ 
the  count  of  crimes 
With  that  wild  oath.'     She 
answer  high : 
'  Not  so,  nor  once  alone ;  a 
times 
I  would  be  bom  and  die. 

*  Single  I  grew,  like  some  gn 

whose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  wa 

beneath, 
Feeding  the  flower ;  but  ere  i 

to  fruit 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  de 

'  My  God,  my  land,  my  fathc 
did  move 
Me  from  my  bliss  of  life,  1 
ture  gave, 
Lower'd  softly  with  a  threef 
of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

*  And  I  went  mourning,  **  No 

brew  boy 
Shall  smile  away  my  maide 

among 
The   Hebrew  mothers" — em 

all  joy, 
Leaving  the  dance  and  sonj 

*  Leaving  the  olive-gardens  fa 

Leaving  the  promise  of  m 
bower. 
The  valleys  of  grape-loaded  vi 
glow 
Beneath  the  battled  tower. 

*  The  light  white  cloud  swam 

Anon 
We  heard  the  lion  roaring  J 
den; 
We  saw  the  large  white  stars 
by  one. 
Or,  from  the  darken'd  glen. 


A  Dream  of  Fair  Women, 
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'Saw  God  divide  the  night  with  fl3ring 
flame, 
And  thunder    on    the    everlasting 
hills. 
I  heard  Him,  for  He  spake,  and  grief 
became 
A  solemn  scorn  of  ills. 

'  When  the  next  moon  was  roird  into 
the  sky, 
Strength  came  to  me  that  equalled 
my  desire. 
How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire ! 

'It comforts  me  in  this  one  thought  to 
dwell, 
That  I  subdued' me  to  my  father's 
will ; 
Because  the  kiss  he  ^ave  me,  ere  I  fell, 
Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 


*  Moreover  it  is  written  that  my  race 
Hew*d  Ammon,  hip  and  thigh,  from 
Aroer 
\    On  Arnon  unto  Minneth.'     Here  her 
^  face 

Glow'd,  as  I  look'd  at  her. 

She  lock'd  her  lips :  she  left  me  where 
I  stood : 
'Glory  to  God,*  she  sang,  and  past 
afar, 
Thridding  the  sombre  boskage  of  the 
w(X)d, 
Toward  the  morning-star. 

I^ing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively. 
As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans 
his  head. 
When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing 
suddenly, 
And  the  old  year  is  dead. 

'Alas I  alas ! '  a  low  voice,  full  of  care, 
MnrmurM  beside  me:  *Tum  and 
look  on  me : 
I     I  am  that  Rosamond,  whom  men  call 
>f     „    fair. 

If  what  I  was  I  be. 

'Would  I    had    been  some  maiden 
coarse  and  poor  1 


O  me,  that  I  should  ever  see  the 
light  1 
Those  dragon  eyes  of  anger *d  Eleanor 
Do  hunt  me,  day  and  night* 

She  ceased  in  tears,  fallen  from  hope 
and  trust : 
To  whom  the  Egyptian:    *0,  you 
tamely  died ! 
You  should   have  clung   to  Fulvia*s 
waist,  and  thiust 
The  dagger  thro'  her  side.* 

With    that    sharp    sound   the   white 
dawn's  creeping  beams, 
Stol'n   to   my  brain,  dissolved   the 
mystery 
Of  folded  sleep.     The  captain  of  my 
dreams 
Ruled  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Morn  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the 
dark. 
Ere  I  saw  her,  who  clasp'd  in  her 
last  trance 
Her  niurder'd  father's  head,  or  Joan 
of  Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France  ; 

Or  her  who  knew  that  Love  can  van 
quish  Death, 
Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about 
her  king, 
Drew  forth  the  poison  with  her  balmy 
breath, 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  Spring. 

No  memory  labors  longer  from   the 
deep 
Gold-mines  of  thought  to  lift  the 
hidden  ore 
That  glimpses,  moving    up,   than   I 
from  sleep 
To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each   little  sound  and  sight.     With 
what  dull  pain 
Compass'd,  how  eagerly  I  sought  to 
strike 
Into  that  wondrous  track  of  dreams 
again  I 
But  no  two  dreams  are  like. 
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The  Blackbird— The  Death  of  the  Ola  Year. 


\ 


As  when  a  soul  laments,  which  hath 
been  blest, 
Desiring  what  is  mingled  with  past 
years, 
In  yearnings  that  can  never  be  exprest 
By  signs  or  groans  or  tears ; 

Because   all    words,   tho'  cuird  with 
choicest  art, 
Failing   to   give   the   bitter  of  the 
sweet. 
Wither  beneath   the   palate,  and  the 
heart 
Faints,  faded  by  its  heat. 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 

O    blackbird!  sing    me  something 
well : 
While  all  the  neighbors  shoot  thee 

round, 
I   keep    smooth    plats    of    fruitful 
ground, 
Where   thou  may'st  warble,  eat  and 
dwell. 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are  thine;  the  range  of  lawn  and 

park: 
The    un netted    black-hearts    ripen 
dark, 
All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall. 

Yet,  tho*  I  spared  thee  all  the  spring, 
Thy  sole  delight  is,  sitting  still. 
With  that  gold  dapger  of  thy  bill 

To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

A  golden  bill !  the  silver  tongue, 
Cold  February  loved,  is  dry : 
Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 

That  made  thee   famous  once,  when 
young : 

And  in  the  sultry  garden-squares. 
Now  thy  flute-notes  are  changed  to 

coarse, 
I  hear  thee  not  at  all,  or  hoarse 
when  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares. 


Take  warning!  he  that  will  not  sin^  . 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue,  1 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  : 
new. 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD 
YEAR. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily 
sighing : 

Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 
Old  year,  you  must  not  die  ; 
You  came  to  us  so  readily. 
You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still :  he  doth  not  move  : 
He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  hath  no  other  life  above. 
He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  true- 
love. 
And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us. 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with 
us. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth*d  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  uf  him. 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die ; 

We  did  so  laugh   and   cry  with 
you, 

I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste. 
But  he'll  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  mv 
friend, 


1 
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And    the    New-year    blithe  and 

bold,  my  friend, 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes !  over  the  snow 
I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shaaows  flicker  to  and  fro : 
The  cricket  chirps:  the  light   bums 

low: 
Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you  : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Si)eak  out  before  you  die. 


His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack !  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes :  tie  up  his  chin  : 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my 
friend, 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my 
friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 


\ 


TO  J.  S. 

The  wind,  that  beats  the  mountain, 
blows 

More  softly  round  the  open  wold, 
And  gently  comes  the  world  to  those 

That  are  cast  in  gentle  mould. 

And  me  this  knowledge  boldier  made, 
Or  else  I  had  not  dared  to  flow 

In  these  words  toward  you,  and  invade 
Even  with  a  verse  your  holy  woe. 


»T? 


Tis  strange  that  those  we  lean  on 
most. 
Those   in  whose  laps   our  limbs 
are  nursed, 
f^all  into  shadow,  soonest  lost : 

Those  we  love  first  jire  taken  first. 

God  gives  us  love.    Something  to  love 
J™       He  lends  us;  but,  when  love  is 
.  grown 
'  0  npeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Falls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 


This  is  the  curse  of  time.     Alas ! 

In  grief  I  am  not  all  unlearn'd  ; 
Once  thro'  mine  own  doors  Death  did 


pass ; 
One     went,    who 
return'd. 


never     hath 


He  will  not  smile — not  speak  to  me 
Once  more.     Two  years  his  chair 
is  seen 
Empty  before  us.    That  was  he 

Without  whose    life   I   had  not 
been. 

Your  loss  is  rarer;  for  this  star 

Rose  with  you  thro'  a  little  arc 

Of  heaven,  nor  having  wander'd  far 
Shot  on  the  sudden  into  dark. 

I  knew  your  brother :  his  mute  dust 
I  honor  and  his  living  worth  : 

A  man  more  pure  and  bold  and  just 
Was  never  born  into  the  earth. 

I  have  not  look'd  upon  you  nigh, 

Since   that  dear  soul  hath  fall'n 
asleep. 

Great  Nature  is  more  wise  than  I : 
I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 

And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew. 
Drawn  from  the  spirit   thro'  the 
brain, 
I  will  not  even  preach  to  you, 

*  Weep,  weeping  dulls  the  inward 
pain.' 

Let  Grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  loveth  her  own  anguish  deep 
More  than  much  pleasure.  Let  her 
will 

Be  done — to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say,  *  God's  ordinance 

Of  Death  is  blown  in  every  wind ; ' 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 

That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun. 
And    dwells  in  heaven  half  the 
night. 
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To  J.  S, — On  a  Mourner, 


Vain  solace  !  Memory  standing  near 
Cast  down  her  eyes,  and  in  her 
throat 

Her  voice  seem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 
Dropt  on  the  letters  as  I  wrote. 

I  wrote  I  know  not  what     In  truth. 
How  should  I  soothe  you  anyway. 

Who  miss  the  brother  of  your  youth  ? 
Yet  something  I  did  wish  to  say ; 

For  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me ; 

Both  are  my  friends,  and  my  true 
breast 
Bleedeth  for  both  ;  yet  it  may  be 

That  only  silence  suiteth  best. 

Words  weaker  than  your  grief  would 
make 
Grief    more.     *Twere    better    I 
should  cease 
Although  myself  could   almost  take 
The  place  of  him  that  sleeps  in 
peace. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace : 
Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul, 

While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  in- 
crease. 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 
Nothing   comes   to   thee  new  or 
strange. 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet ; 
Lie    still,    dry    dust,   secure    of 
change. 


ON  A  MOURNER. 

I. 

Nature,  so  far  as  in  her  lies, 
Imitates  God,  and  turns  her  face 

To  every  land  beneath  the  skies. 
Counts  nothing  that  she  meets  with 

base. 
But  lives  and  loves  in  every  place 

II. 

Fills  out  the  homely  quickset-screens, 
And  makes  the  purple  lil?''  ""«^» 


I 


Steps  from  her  airy  hill,  and  g 
The  swamp,  where  humm'd  tl 

ping  snipe, 
With  moss  and  braided  maris 

III. 

And  on  thy  heart  a  finger  lays 
Saying,  '  Beat  quicker,  for  t 

Is  pleasant,  and  the  woods  ai 
Are  pleasant,  and   the    bee 

lime 
Put  forth  and  feel  a  gladdei 

IV. 

And  murmurs  of  a  deeper  voic 

Going  before  to  some  far  sh 

Teach    that  sick  heart  the  s 

choice. 

Till  all  thy  life  one  way  incl 

With   one  wide   Will   that 

thine. 

V. 

And  when  the  zoning  eve  has  > 
Where  yon  dark  valleys  w 
lorn. 
Come  Hope  and  Memory,  spo 
bride. 
From  out  the  borders  of  the 
With  that  fair  child  betwi: 
born. 

VI. 

And  when  no  mortal  motion  j; 
The   blackness  round  the  t 
sod. 
Thro'  silence  and  the  tremblin 
Comes   Faith   from    tracts 

have  trod, 
And  Virtue,  like  a  househol 

VII. 

Promising  empire ;  such  as  the 
Once  heard  at  dead  of  night 

Troy's  wandering  prince,  so 
rose 
With  sacrifice,  while  all  the 
Had  rest  by  stony  hills  of  C 


Love  Thou  thy  Land. 
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^ . »u  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease. 

Within  this  region  I  subsist, 
Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 

«sA.tid  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 

^t  is  the  land  that  freemen  till, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 
1,  The  land,  where  girt  with  friends 

^;  or  foes 

„.  ■  -A.  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will ; 

•  -A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens 

"  down 

*'rom  precedent  to  precedent: 

\Vhere  faction  seldom  gathers  head. 
But     by     degrees     to     fullness 

wrought, 
The   strength  of  some   diffusive 
thought 
^ath   time   and  space  to  work  and 
spread. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When    single    thought    is    civil 
crime. 

And  individual  freedom  mute; 

Tho*  Power  should  make  from  land  to 
land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great — 
Tho*  every  channel  of  the  State 
Should  fill   and  choke   with  golden 
sand — 

Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbor-mouth. 
Wild  wind  1     I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 
And  T  will  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 


Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet : 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights : 
She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 

There  in  her  |dace  she  did  rejoice, 
Self-gather'd  in  her  prophet-mind, 


But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  thro'  town  and 
field 

To  mingle  with  the  human  race. 
And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal'd 

The  fullness  of  her  face — 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 

Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 
And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown  : 

Her  open  e^es  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears ; 

That   her  fair  form   may  stand   and 
shine, 
Make  bright  our  days  and  light 
our  dreams. 
Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes  I 


Love   thou   thy  land,  with   love  far- 
brought 
From    out   the    storied    Past,   and 

used 
Within  thePresent,  but  transfused 
Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 

True  love  turn'd  round  on  fixed  poles, 
Love,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends, 
For  English  natures,  freemen, 
friends, 

Thy  brothers  and  immortal  souls. 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time, 
Nor  feed  with  crude  imaginings 
The   herd,  wild  hearts   and  feeble 
wings 

That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  bliud,  wVvo  vi^^  lot 
day, 

Tho*  sitting  girt  w\t\\  do\x\>\.l\i\  W^V- 
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Lave  Thou  thy  Land. 


■ 

1 


Make    knowledge    circle    with    the 
winds  ; 
But  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 
Before  her  to  whatever  sky 
Bear  seed  of    men    and    growth    of 
minds. 

Watch  what  main-currents  draw  the 
years : 
Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain  : 
But  gentle  words  are  always  gain  : 

Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers : 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 
Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise : 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days  : 

Nor  deal  in  watch-words  overmuch  : 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw ; 
Not    master'd    by     some     modern 

term; 
Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but 
firm  : 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law ; 

That  from  Discussion's  lip  may  fall 
With  Life,  that,  working  strongly, 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 

To  close  the  interests  of  all. 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm, 
And  moist  and  dry,  devising  long, 
Thro'  many  agents  making  strong. 

Matures  the  individual  form. 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees. 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  with  that  which 

flies, 
And   work,   a  joint   of  state,    that 
plies 
Its  ofiice,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A  saying,  hard  to  shape  in  act  ; 
For  all  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals. 

Wherever     Thought      hath     wedded 
Fact. 


Ev'n  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom — 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Yearling  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school  ; 
Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule, 

New  Majesties  of  mighty  States — 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour, 
Qut  vague  in  vapor,  hard  to  mark ; 
And  round   them  sea  and  air  aie 
dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd, 
Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whole. 
Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind ; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head ; 
To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made. 

That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

Oh  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  star 

Drive  men  in  manhood,  as  in  youth, 
To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth 

Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war — 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud. 
Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes. 
And   this   be   true,  till  Time  shall 
close. 

That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood  ; 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  his  hope  thro*  shame  and 

guilt, 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt. 
Would  pace  the  troubled  land,   like 
Peace  ; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 
Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and 

word. 
Certain,    if    knowledge    bring    the 
sword. 
That    knowledge    takes     the    sword 
away — 


1 


\ 
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Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that 
broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes : 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should 


rise 
Would   strike,  and 
stroke : 


firmly,  and  one 


\ 


To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day, 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead  ; 
Earn  well   the  thrifty  months,  nor 
wed 

Raw  Haste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 


ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 

IN  1782. 

O  THOU,  that  sendest  out  the  man 

To  rule  by  land  and  sea, 
Strong  mother  of  a  Lion-line, 
Be  proud  of  those  strong  sons  of  thine 

Who  wrench*d  their   rights    from 
thee  I 

,  What  wonder,  if  in  noble  heat 

Those  men  thine  arms  withstood, 

Retaught  the  lesson  thou  hadst  taught, 

And  in  thy  spirit  with  thee  fought — 

Who  sprang  from  English  blood  I 

But  Thou  rejoice  with  liberal  joy. 

Lift  up  thy  rocky  face, 
And  shatter,   when   the   storms    are 

black. 
In  many  a  streaming  torrent  back. 

The  seas  that  shock  thy  base  I 


Whatever  harmonies  of  law 

The  growing  world  assume, 
Thy  work  is  thine — The  single  note 
iTomthat  deep  chord  which  Hamp- 
den smote 
Will  vibrate  to  the  doom. 


THE  GOOSE. 

I  KNEW  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor, 
Her  rags  scarce  held  together ; 

There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  door, 
And  it  was  windy  weather. 


He  held  a  goose  upon  his  arm, 
He  utter'd  rhyme  and  reason, 

*  Here,  take  the  goose,  and  keep  you 
warm, 
It  is  a  stormy  season.* 

She  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  leg, 
A  goose — 'twas  no  great  matter. 

The  goose  let  fall  a  golden  egg 
With  cackle  and  with  clatter. 


She  dropt  the  goose,  and  caught  the 
pelf. 
And  ran  to  tell  her  neighbors ; 
And  bless'd  herself,  and  cursed  her- 
self. 
And  rested  from  her  labors. 

And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft, 
Grew  plump  ami  able-bodied  ; 

Until  the  grave  churchwarden  doff*d, 
The  parson  smirk'cl  and  nodded. 

So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  maid, 
She  felt  her  heart  grow  ])r(>uder  : 

But  ah !   the   more    the   white   goose 
laid 
It  clack*d  and  cackled  louder. 

It  clutter'd  here,  it  chuckled  there  ; 

It  stirr'd  the  old  wife's  mettle : 
She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair. 

And  hurl'd  the  pan  and  kettle. 

*  A  quinsy  choke  thy  cursed  note ! ' 
Then  wax'd  her  anger  stronger. 

*Go,  take  the  goose,  and  wring  her 
throat, 
I  will  not  l)ear  it  longer.' 

Then  yelp'd  the  cur,  and  yawl'd  the 
cat; 

Ran  Gaffer,  stumbled  Gammer. 
The  goose  flew  this  way  and  flew  that. 

And  fill'd  the  ht)use  with  clamor. 

As  head  and  heels  u])on  the  floor 
They  flounder'd  all  together. 

There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  door. 
And  it  was  windy  weather  :   . 
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He  took  the  goose  upon  his  arm, 
He  utter'd  words  of  scorning ; 

*  So  keep  you  cold,  or  keep  you  warm, 
It  is  a  stormy  morning.' 

The  wild  wind  rang  from   park  and 
plain, 

And  round  the  attics  rumbled, 
Till  all  the  tables  danced  again, 

And  half  the  chimneys  tumbled. 


The  glass  blew  in,  the  fire  ble 
The  blast  was  hard  and  har 

Her  cap  blew  off,  her  gown  b 
And  a  whirlwind  clear'd  the 

And  while  on  all  sid^s  breaki 
Her  household  fled  the  dan 

Quoth    she,    *The    Devil    t; 
goose. 
And  God  forget  the  strange 


ENGLISH    IDYLLS 


AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


THE  EPIC. 

At  Francis  Allen's  on  the  Christmas- 
eve, — 

The  game  of  forfeits  done — the  girls 
all  kiss'd 

Beneath  the  sacred  bush  and  past 
away — 

The  parson  Holmes,  the  poet  Everard 
Hall, 

The  host,  and  I  sat  round  the  wassail- 
bowl, 

Then  half-way  ebb'd :  and  there  we 
held  a  talk, 

How  all  the  old  honor  had  from 
Christmas  gone. 

Or  gone,  or  dwindled  down  to  some 
odd  games 

In  some  odd  nooks  like  this ;  till  I, 
tired  out 

With  cutting  eights  that  day  upon  the 
pond, 

Where,  three  times  slipping  from  the 
outer  edge, 

I  bump'd  the  ice  into  three  several 
stars. 

Fell  in  a  doze;  and  half-awake  I 
heard 

The  parson  taking  wide  and  wider 
sweeps, 

Now  harping  on  the  church-commis- 
sioners. 

Now  hawking  at  Geology  and  schism ; 


Until  I  woke,  and  found  hiix 

down 
Upon  the  general  decay  of  fai 
Right  thro'  the  world,  *  at  he 

little  left. 
And    none    abroad :    there 

anchor,  none. 
To  hold  by.'     Francis,  laughi 

his  hand 
On  Everard's  shoulder,  with 

by  him.* 

*  And  I,*  quoth  Everard,  *  by 

sail-bowl.' 

*  Why  yes,'   I   said,   *  we    kn 

gift  that  way 
At  college :  but  another  which 
I  mean  of  verse   (for  so  we 

then), 
What  came  of  that.^'     '¥01 

said  Frank,  *  he  burnt 
His    epic,    his    King    Arthu: 

twelve  books  * — 
And   then   to    me    demandin 

*  Oh,  sir. 
He   thought   that   nothing    n 

said,  or  else 
Something  so  said   'twas    m 

that  a  truth 
Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion 

day: 
God    knows :    he    has     a     i 

reasons:  ask. 
It  pleased  me  well   enough.' 

nay,'  said  Hall, 
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'Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic 
times  ? 

For  nature  brings  not  back  the  Mas- 
todon, 

Nor  we  those  times ;  and  why  should 
any  man 

Remodel  models  ?  these  twelve  books 
of  mine 

Were  faint  Homeric  echoes,  nothing- 
worth. 

Mere  chaff    and  draff,  much  better 
burnt/     *But  T,' 

Said  Francis,   *pick'd    the   eleventh 
from  this  hearth 

And  have  it :   keep  a  thing,  its  use 
will  come. 

I  hoard   it    as    a    sugar-plum    for 
Holmes.' 

He  laughed,  and  I,  tho*  sleepy,  like  a 
horse 

That  hears  the  corn-bin  open,  prick'd 
my  ears ; 

For  I  remembered  Everard*s  college 
fame 

When  we  were   Freshmen:  then  at 
my  request 
Ito    He  brought  it;   and  .the   poet   little 
urged. 

But  with  some  prelude  of  disparage- 
ment. 

Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes 
and  aes, 

I)eepK:hested  music,  and  to  this  result. 


MORTE  D*ARTHUR. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle 

roll'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter 

sea; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by 

'^^  fallen  in  Lyon n esse  about  their 

r..      Lord, 

*Jng  Arthur :     then,     because     his 

wound  was  deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 
Sif  Bedivere,    the    last    of    all    his 

knights, 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the 

field, 


A    broken    chancel    with    a    broken 

cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  stiait  of  barren 

land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on 

one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was 

full. 
Then   spake    King   Arthur   to   Sir 

Bedivere : 
*  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest   fellowship   of  famous 

knights 
Whereof    this    world    holds    record. 

Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.     I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeds. 
Walking  about  the  gardens    and  the 

halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I    perish    by    this    people    which    I 

made, — 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  ihat  I  should  come 

again 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will 

be,  be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without   help  I  cannot  last  tiM 

morn. 
Thou   therefore   take   my  brand   Ex- 

calibur. 
Which   was   my  pride :   for  thou   re- 

memberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon, 

an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the 

lake. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful, 
Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  row'd 

across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a 

king: 
And,  wheresoever  I  a.n  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known  : 
But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling   him   far  into  the   middle 

mere : 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly 

bring  me  word.' 
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To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 

vere : 
*It   is   not   meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave 

thee  thus, 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the 

helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded 

man. 
Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 
Watch  what  1  see,  and  lightly  bring 

thee  word.' 
So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  he 

stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  an- 
cient men, 
Old  knights,  and   over  them  the  sea- 
wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.     He, 

stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed 

rock. 
Came  on    the    shining   levels   of  the 

lake. 
There    drew   he    forth    the    brand 

Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter 

moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud, 

ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against 

the  hilt: 
For   all  the   haft   twinkled  with  dia- 
mond sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth- 
work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He   gazed  so 

long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he 

stood. 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift 

mind. 
In   act   to   throw:   but   at  the  last  it 

seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal 'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags. 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about  the 

marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded 

King. 
Then   spake   King   Arthur    to   Sir 

Bedivere : 


*  Hast    thou    periorm'd    my 

which  I  gave  ? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen? 

hast  heard  ? ' 
And  answer  made  the   I 

Bedivere : 
'I  heard  the  ripple  washing 

reeds, 
And   the  wild  water  lapping 

crag.' 
To   whom    replied    King 

faint  and  pale : 

•  Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  na 

thy  name. 
Not   rendering  true   answer, 

seem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  1 
For  surer  sign   had   follow' 

hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  t 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  foi 

lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  qu 

again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  an 

thing 
I  bad  thee,  watch,  and  lighl 

me  word.' 
Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  th 

time 
Across   the  ridge,  and  pace 

the  mere. 
Counting  the   dewy  pebbles 

thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wond< 

hilt. 
How  curiously  and  strangel) 

he  smote 
His   palms    together,   and    1 

aloud, 
*And   if  indeed  1  cast   th 

away. 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  on< 

note. 
Should  thus  be  lost  forever 

earth. 
Which  might  have  pleased  th 

manv  men. 
What  good  should  follow  thi 

were  done } 
What  harm,  undone  ?   deep 

disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond 
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PP^texe  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king 

~  demand 

■Ik.  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 

Pne  King   is  sick,   and    knows    not 

jl_  what  he  does. 

INriiat   record,  or  what  relic  of   my 

i  lord 

ifcliould   be  to    aftertime,   but  empty 

i?'  breath 

Wknd  rumors  of  a  doubt  ?  but  were  this 

i  kept, 

^Stored    in    some    treasure-house    of 

^-  mighty  kings, 

v^ome  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of 

-t^         arms, 

v^*ying,  "  King  Arthur*s  sword,  Excal- 

^"^iVrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the 

Lake. 
J.'  X<fine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in 
*■  the  deeps 

"i     vpon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 
^0  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the 

aftertime 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
3ut  now  much  honor  and  much  fame 
were  lost.* 
So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own 
conceit, 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time, 
And    so    strode    back    slow   to    the 
wounded  King. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing heavily : 

*  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen }  or  what 

hast  heard  ? ' 
And    answer    made    the  bold   Sir 
Bedivere : 

*  I  heard  the   water  lapping   on   the 

crag. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing   in  the 
reeds.* 
To    whom    replied    King    Arthur, 
much  in  wrath : 

*  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  I     Woe  is 

me! 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.    I  see  thee  what 

thou  art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-Jeft  oi  all  my 

knights, 
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In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of 

all, 
Thou    wouldst    betray    me    for    the 

precious  hilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing   the    giddy  pleasure   of   the 

eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get 

thee  hence : 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and   slay   thee  with  my 

hands.' 
Then    quickly   rose    Sir   Bedivere, 

and  ran. 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly, 

plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutch'd 

the  sword. 
And   strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it. 

The  great  brand 
Made  lightnings   in   the  Splendor  of 

the  moon. 
And   flashing  round  and  round,  and 

whirl'd  in  an  arch. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern 

morn, 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter 

shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern 

sea. 
So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excali- 
bur: 
But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an 

arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful. 
And    caught  him    by  the    hilt,    and 

brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in 

the  mere. 
And   lightly   went   the   other   to   the 

King. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing 

thicker  breath : 

*  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is 

done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard, 
or  seen }  * 
And  answer    made    the    bold    Sir 
Bedivere ; 

*  Sir  King,  1  closed  Tu\v\e  t^tW^'&A^^'^ 

the  gems 
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Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never 

saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I 

die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal 

men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both   hands  I   flung  him, 

wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I  looked  again,  behold  an 

arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 
dished him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in 

the  mere.' 
And  answer    made    King  Arthur, 

breathing  hard : 
*  My  end  draws  nigh ;  'tis  time  that  T 

were  gone. 
Make  bro*d  thy  shoulders  to  receive 

my  weight, 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound   hath   taken  cold,   and   I 

shall  die.' 
So   saying,  from  the  pavement  he 

half  rose, 
Slowly,   with   pain,   reclining  on   his 

arm. 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue 

eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found 

not  words, 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on 

one  knee, 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  lan- 
guid hands, 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombs. 
But,   as    he    walk'd,  King    Arthur 

panted  hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his 

bed 
When    all    the    house  is    mute.     So 

sigh'd  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear, 

*  Quick,  quick  ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
Hut  the   other    swiftly    strode    from 
ridge  to  Y\<\g^y 


Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking 

as  he  walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hillft 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a 

cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him, 

like  a  goad. 
Dry   clash'd   his   harness   in   the  icj 

caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  an« 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd   roun^ 

him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  thji 

rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armcM 

heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake 
And  the   long  glories  of   the   winte 

moon. 
Then  saw   they  how   there  hove  i 

dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to 

stern. 
Beneath  them ;  and  descending  they 

were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were   dense  with 

stately  forms 
Black-stoled,    black-hooded,    like    a 

dream — by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold— 

and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd   to   th«    tingling 

stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice  an  agony 
Of    lamentation,    like    a    wind,  that 

shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no 

one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  *  Place  me 

in  the  barge,' 
.  And  to  the  barge  they  came.     There 

those  three  Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the 

King,  and  wept. 
But  she,  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them 

all 

And   fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  hef 

lap, 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  casque,  and 

chafed  his  hands, 
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y — 

And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complain- 
ing loud, 
Aiid  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his 

brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood :  for  all  his 

face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  withered 

moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  spring- 
ing east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd 

with  drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous 

curls — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising 

sun 
High  from    the    dais    throne — were 

parch*d  with  dust ; 
Or,  dotted  into  points  and  hanging 

loose, 
'fix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that 
fringed  his  lips. 
:  I  So  like  a  shatter'd   column   lay  the 

«ot  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance 
in  rest, 
i^  Prom  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tourna- 
ment, 
Shot  thro*  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and 

charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 
Then   loudly    cried    the   bold   Sir 
Bedivere, 
'Ah!  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall 

I  go? 
^here  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and 

my  eyes  .^ 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are 

dead, 
"hen  every  morning  brought  a  noble 

chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the 
:  light  that  led 

.    The  holy  Elders    with    the    gift   of 
[  myrrh. 

'•     B«t  now  the  whole  ROUND  table  is 
H  ^     dissolved 

™mch  was  an  image  of  the  mighty 

world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companion- 
less, 

I 


And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and 

the  years. 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other 

minds.* 
And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from 

the  barge  : 
*  The    old    order  changeth,   yielding 

place  to  new, 
And    God    fulfils    Himself    in    many 

ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt 

the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort    is  in 

me? 
I  have  lived  niv  life,  and  that  which  I 

have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure ! 

but  thou. 
If   thou  shouldst   never  see  my   face 

again. 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More    things  are 

wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreanT^  of.     Where- 
fore, let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  nic  nig'ti  aii  1 

day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the 

brain, 
If,  knowing  (lod,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both   for  themselves  and    those  who 

call  them  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every 

way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

God.  -" 

But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  along 

way 
With  these  thou   seest — if   indeed  I 

go— 
(For  all  my  mind  is   clouded  with  a 

doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any 

snow. 
Nor  ever  wind   blows  loudly;  but  it 

lies  ^ 

Deep-meadow'd,     happy     fair     with 

orchard-lawns 
And    bowery   hollows    crown*d  with 

summer  sea, 
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Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous 

wound.' 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar 

and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 
That,   fluting    a  wild  carol    ere   her 

death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes 

the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir 

Bedivere 
Revolving   many   memories,    till   the 

hull 
Look*d    one    black    dot   against   the 

verge  of  dawn. 
And  on    the   mere  the    wailing   died 

away. 

Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light, 

that  long 
Had  wink*d  and  threaten'd  darkness, 

flared  and  fell : 
At  which  the  Parson,  sent   to   sleep 

with  sound, 
And    waked    with     silence,    grunted 

*  Good  !  *  but  we 
Sat  rapt :  it  was  the  tone  with  which 

he  read — 
Perhaps  some  modern   touches  here 

and  there 
Redeemed  it  from  the  charge  of  noth- 
ingness— 
Or  else  we  loved  the  man,  and  prized 

his  work ; 
I    know  not :    but   we    sitting,   as    I 

said. 
The  cock  crew  loud ;  as  at  that  time 

of  year 
The  lusty  bird  takes  every  hour   for 

dawn : 
Then  Francis,  muttering,  like  a  man 

ill-used, 
*  There  now — that's  nothing  ! '  drew  a 

little  back, 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smoulder'd 

log. 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the 

flue: 
And  so  to  bed  ,•  where  yet  in  sleep  I 

seem'd 
To   sail    with  Arthur   under  looming 

shores. 


Point  after  point ;  till   on   to 

when  dreams 
Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day# 
To  me,  methought,  who  waited  with  9l 

crowd. 
There  came  a  bark  that,  blowing  for- 
ward, bore 
King  Arthur,  like   a  modern  gentle^. 

man  . 

Of  stateliest  port ;  and  all  the  people 

cried, 
*■  Arthur   is  come   again  :    he  cannot 

die.'     • 
Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills 

behind 
Repeated — *  Come  again,  and  thrice  as 

fair ; ' 
And,  further  inland,^ voices  echo'd— 

*Come 
With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be 

no  more.* 
At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  topealt 
That  with   the  sound    I  woke,  and 

heard  indeed 
The   clear    church-bells    ring   in  the 

Christmas-morn. 


THE  GARDENER'S 
DAUGHTER; 

OR,  THE   PICTURES. 

This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the 
day, 

When  I  and   Eustace   from  the  city 
went 

To  see   the  Gardener's  Daughter;  I 
and  he, 

Brothers  in  Art ;  a  friendship  so  com- 
plete 

Portion'd  in  halves  between  us,  that 
we  grew 

The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt 
My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Her- 
cules ; 

So  muscular  he  spread,  so   broad  of 
breast. 

He,  by  some  law  that  holds  in  love, 
and  draws 

The   greater   to   the   lesser,  long  de- 
sired 
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dn|  A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 
A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
SoiDin'd  up  and  closed  in  little ; — ^Ju- 
liet, she 
So  light  of  foot,  so  light  of  spirit — oh, 

she 
To  me  myself,  for  some  three  careless 

moons, 
The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Unto  the  shores  of  nothing  I     Know 

you  not 
Si^  touches  are  but  embassies  of  love, 
To  tamper  with  the  feelings,  ere  he 

found 
fnpire  for  life  ?  but  Eustace  painted 

her. 
And  said  to  me,  she  sitting  with  us 

then, 
'When  will^'^?!^  paint  like  this?*  and 

I  replied, 
(My  words  were  half  in  earnest,  half 

in  jest,) 
Tis  not   your    work,   but     Love's. 

Love,  un perceived, 
k|  a  more  ideal  Artist  he  than  all, 

Came,  drew  your   pencil   from   you, 

made  those  eyes 
I)arker  than  darkest  pansies,  and  that 

hair 
More  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front 

of  March.' 
And  Juliet    answered  laughing,  *  Go 

and  see 
The  Gardener's  daughter :  trust  me, 

after  that, 
You  scarce  can  fail  to  match  his  mas- 
ter-piece.' 
And  u|)  we  rose,  and  on  the  spur  we 

went. 
Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor 

quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I 

love. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes 

to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage 

bells; 
^H  sitting  muffled  in  dark  leaves, 

fe  T«      you  hear 

'   *w  windy  clanging  of  the  minster 

dock ; 
Althoi^h  between  it  and  the  garden 

lies 


A  league  of  grass,  wash'd  by  a  slow 

broad  stream. 
That,  stirr'd  with  languid  pulses  of  the 

oar. 
Waves  all   its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps 

on. 
Barge-laden,    to    three    arches  of    a 

bridge 
Crown 'd  with  the  minster-towers. 

The  fields  between 
Are    dewy-fresh,   browsed    by    deep- 

udder'd  kine, 
And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers 

low, 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmur- 
ous wings. 
In  that  still  place  she,  hoarded  in 

herself. 
Grew,  seldom  seen  ;  not  less  among  us 

lived 
Her  fame  from  lip  to  lip.     Who  had 

not  heard 
Of   Rose,    the   Gardener's  daughter? 

Where  was  he, 
So  blunt  in  memory,  so  old  at  heart. 
At  such  a  distance  from  his  youth  in 

grief, 
That,  having  seen,  forgot  ?     The  com- 
mon mouth, 
So  gross  to  express  delight,  in  praise 

of  her 
Grew  oratory.     Such  a  lord  is  Love, 
And  Beauty   such  a  mistress  of   the 

world. 
And  if  I  said  that   Fancy,   led  by 

Love, 
Would   play   with   flying   forms   and 

images, 
Yet  this  is  also  true,  that,  long  before 
I  look'd  upon  her,  when  I  heard  her 

name 
My  heart  was  like  a   prophet  to  my 

heart. 
And  told  me  I  should  love.     A  crowd 

of  hopes. 
That  sought  to  sow  themselves  like 

winged  seeds, 
Born  out  of  everything  I  heard  and 

saw, 
Flutter'd   about    my  senses   and  my 

soul ; 
And  vague  desires,  like  fitful  blasts  of 

balm 
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To  one  that  travels  quickly,  made  the 

air 
Of   Life  delicious,  and  all  kinds  of 

thought. 
That  verged  upon  them,  sweeter  than 

the  dream 
Uream'd  bv  a  happy  man,  when  the 

(larK  East, 
L'nneen,  is  brightening   to  his  bridal 

morn. 
And  sure  this  orbit  of  the   mem- 
ory folds 
For  ever  in  itself  the  day  we  went 
To  sc<:  her.     All  the  land  in  Howery 

squares, 
hciicath  a  broad  and   equal-blowing 

wind, 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one 

large  cloud 
Drew    downward:    but     all    else    of 

heaven  was  pure 
Up  to  the  Sun,  and  May  from  verge 

to  verge, 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heel. 

And  now. 
As  tho*  'twere  yesterday,  as  tho*  it  were 
The  hour  just  flown,  that  morn  with 

all  its  sound, 
(Kor   those  old   Mays  had  thrice  the 

life  of  these,) 
Kings  ill  mine  ears.     The  steer  forgot 

to  graze. 
And,  where   the   hedge-row  cuts  the 

pathway,  stood. 
Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbor 

field. 
And  lowing  to  his  fellows.     From  the 

woods 
Came     voices    of    the  well-contented 

doves. 
The    lark    could    scarce  get  out  his 

notes  for  joy. 
Hut  shook   his  song  together  as  he 

ncar'd 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.    To  left 

and  right, 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the 

hills; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm  ; 
The  redcap  whistled ;  and  the  nightin- 
gale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho*  he  were  the  bird  of 

day. 


And  Eustace  tiini*d,  and 

said  tome, 
'Hear  how  the  bashes  echc 

life, 
Hiese  birds    hare    joyful    t 

Think  joo  they  sin^ 
Like  poets,  mjm  the  vanitv  > 
Or  have  they  any  sense  ci  \ 

sing.? 
And  woald  they  praise  the 

for  what  they  hare  ? ' 
And  I  made   answer,  'We 

nothing  else 
For  which  to  praise  the  hea 

only  love. 
That  only  love  were  cause  en 

praise.* 
Lighdy  he  laugh'd,  as  one  t 

my  thought. 
And  on  we  went ;  but  ere  an  I 

pass'd. 
We  reached  a  meadow  slantin 

North ; 
Down    which    a   well-wdm 

courted  us 
To    one    green   wicket  in    s 

hedge ; 
This,   yielding,  gave    into   a 

walk 
Thro*    crowded    lilac-ambusl 

pruned ; 
And  one  warm  gust,  full-fed  \ 

fume,  blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  enter*d  in 
The  garden  stretches  southw 

the  midst 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-gree 

of  shade. 
The  garden-glasses    shone, 

mently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter 

lights. 
'  Eustace,'  I  said,  *  this  wond 

the  house.' 
He  nodded,  but  a  moment  aft 
He  cried,  *  Look  1  look  I '    » 

ceased  I  turn'd, 
And,  ere  a  star  can  wink,  bel 

there. 
For   up  the  porch  there 

Eastern  rose, 
That,  flowering  high,  the  last 

gale  had  caught, 
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And  blown  across  the  walk.    One  arm 

aloft— 
Gown'd  in  pure  white,  that  fitted  to 

the  shape — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she 

stood, 
A  single  stream  c^  all  her  soft  brown 

hair 
Poar'd  on  one  side:  the  shadow  of 

the  flowers 
Stole  ail  the  golden  gloss,  and,  waver- 
ing 
Lovbgly   lower,    trembled     on     her 

waist — 
Ah,  happy  shade — and  still  went  wa- 
vering down, 
Bot,  ere  it  touch'd  a  foot,  that  might 

have  danced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles, 

dipt. 
And  mix  d  with  shadows  of  the  com- 
mon ground ! 
Bat  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows, 

and  sunn'd 
Her  violet    eyes,  and  all   her  Hebe 

bloom, 
And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against 

her  lips. 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  such  a 

breast 
As  never  pencil   drew.     Half   light, 

half  shade. 
She  stood,  a  sight   to  make  an   old 
man  young. 
So  rapt,  we  near*d  the  house ;  but 

she,  a  Rose 
In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant 

toU, 
Nor  heard   us  come,  nor  from  her 

tendance  tum'd 
hto  the  world  without ;  till  close  at 

hand. 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own 

intent, 
This  murmur  broke  the  stillness  of 

that  air 
which  brooded  round  about  her : 

*  Ah,  one  rose, 
^e  rose,    but    one,  by   those    fair 

fingers  cull'd, 
"cre  worth  a  hundred  kisses  press'd 
.       on  lips 
^ss  exquisite  than  thine.' 


She  look'd :  but  all 
Suffused  with  blushes — neither  self- 

possess'd 
Nor.  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood 

and  that. 
Divided  in  a  graceful  quiet — paused, 
And  dropt  the  branch  she  held,  and 

turning,  wound 
Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  stirr'd 

her  lips 
For    some    sweet    answer,    tho*    no 

answer  came, 
Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it. 
And  moved  away,  and  left  me,  statue- 
like, 
In  act  to  render  thanks. 


I,  that  whole  day, 
;,  altho'   I   linger*a 


Saw  her  no   more, 

there 
Till  every  daisy    slept,   and    Love's 

white  star 
Beam'd  thro'  the  thicken'd  cedar  in 

the  dusk. 
So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  live- 
long way 
With  solemn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter 

me. 
*  Now,'  said  he,  *  will   you  climb  the 

top  of  Art. 
You  cannot  fail  but  work  in  hues  to 

dim 
The  Titianic  Flora.     Will  you  match 
My  Juliet  t  you,  not  you, — the  Master, 

Love, 
A  more  ideal  Artist  he  than  all.' 
So   home    I    went,   but   could   not 

sleep  for  joy, 
Reading  her  periect  features  in  the 

gloom, 
Kissing  the  rose   she  gave   me   o'er 

and  o'er, 
And  shaping  faithful   record  of  the 

glance 
That  graced  the  giving — such  a  noise 

of  life 
Swarm'd  in  the  golden  present,  such 

a  voice 
Call'd  to  me  from  the  years  to  come, 

and  such 
A   length  of  bright   horizon   rimm'd 

the  dark. 
And  all  that  night  I  heard  the  watch- 
man peal 
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The  sliding  season :  all  that  night  I 

heard 
The  heavy  clocks  knolling  the  drowsy 

hours. 
The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all 

good, 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded 

wings, 
Distilling  odors  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the 

East. 
Love  at  first  sight,  first-bom,  and 

heir  to  all, 
Made  this  night  thus.    Henceforward 

squall  nor  storm 
(Joukl  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where 

she  dwelt. 
Light  pretexts  drew  me;  sometimes 

a  Dutch  love 
Kor  tulips ;  then   for  roses,  moss  or 

musk. 
To  grace   my  city  rooms;  or  fruits 

and  cream 
Served  in  the  weeping  elm ;  and  more 

and  more 
A  word  could  bring  the  color  to  my 

cheek  ; 
A  thought  would  fill    my  eyes  with 

happy  dew ; 
Love  trebled  life  within  me,  and  with 

each 
The  year  increased. 

The  daughters  of  the  year. 
One  after  one,  thro'  that  still  garden 

pass'd  ; 
Each    garlanded    with    her    peculiar 

flower 
Danced  into  light,  and  died  into  the 

shade  ; 
And    each   in   passing   touch 'd  with 

some  new  grace 
( )r  seem'd  to  touch  her,  so  that  day 

by  day, 
I*ike  one  that   never  can   be  wholly 

known, 
Her     beautv    grew;      till     Autumn 

brougnt  an  hour 
Kor  Eustace,  when  I  heard  his  deep 

•  I  will,' 
Breathed,  like  the  covenant  of  a  God, 

to  hold 
Krom  thence  thro'  all  the  worlds  :  but 

1  rose  up 


Fun  of  his  bliss,  and  f  oU 

dark  eyes 
Felt  earth  as  air  beneath 

reach'd 
The  wicket-gate,  and  found 

ing  there. 
There  sat  we  down  upon 

mound. 
Two  mutually  enfolded; 

third. 
Between  us,  in  the  circle  of 
Enwound  us  both;  and  ov 

range 
Of  waning  lime   the  gpray 

towers. 
Across  a  ha^  glimmer  of  t 
Revealed  their  shining  wind< 

them  dash'd 
The    bells;,  we    listen'd; 

time  we  play'd, 
We    spoke    oi    other    th 

coursed  about 
The  subject  most  at  heart, 

and  near. 
Like  doves  about  a  dovecc 

ing  round 
The    central  wish,   until  ¥ 

there. 
Then,  in   that  time   and 

spoke  to  her. 
Requiring,  tho'  I  knew  it 

own. 
Yet  for  the  pleasure  that 

hear. 
Requiring  at  her  hand  the  gr 
A  woman's  heart,  the  hear 

loved ; 
And    in    that    time   and 

answer'd  me. 
And  in  the  compass  of  tl 

words. 
More  musical  than  ever  car 
The    silver  fragments   of 

voice. 
Made  me  most  happy,  falter 

thine.' 
Shall  I  cease  here  }    Is  tl 

to  say 
That   my  aesire,  like    all 

hopes, 
By  its  own  energy  f  ulfill'd  ii 
Merged  in  completion  ?    V 

learn  at  full 


Dora. 
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How  passion  rose  thro*  circumstan- 
tial grades 

Bejond  all  grades  develop'd  ?  and  in- 
deed 

I  had  not  staid  so  long  to  tell  you  all, 

But  wfaOe  I  mused  came  Memory 
with  sad  eyes, 

Holding  the  folded  annals  of  my 
youth  ; 

And  while  I  mused.  Love  with  knit 
brows  went  by, 

And  with  a  flying  nnger  swept  my 
lips. 

And  spake,  *  Be  wise  :  not  easily  for- 
given 

Are  those,  who  setting  wide  the  doors 
that  bar 

The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the 
heart, 

Ut  in  the    day.'      Here,   then,  my 
words  have  end. 
Yet  might   I   tell  of  meetings,  of 
farewells — 

Of  that  which  came  between,  more 
sweet  than  each. 

In  whispers,  like  the  whispers  of  the 
leaves 

That  tremble  round  a  nightingale — in 
sighs 

Which  perfect  Joy,  perplex'd  for 
utterance, 

Stole  from  her  sister  Sorrow.  Might 
I  not  tell 

Of  diflference,  reconcilement,  pledges 

And  TOWS,  where  there  was  never 
need  of  vows. 

And  kisses,  where  the  heart  on  one 
wild  leap 

Hung  tranced  from  all  pulsation,  as 
above 

The  heavens  between  their  fairy 
fleeces  pale 

Sow'd  all  their  mystic  gulfs  with  fleet- 
ing  stars ; 

Or  while  the  balmy  glooming,  cres- 
cent-lit, 

Spread  the  light  haze  along  the  river- 
shores. 

And  in  the  hollows ;  or  as  once  we 

Unheedful,  tho'  beneath  a  whispering 
rain 


Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of 

sighing  wind. 
And  in   her  bosom  bore   the  baby, 

Sleep. 
But  this  whole  hour  your  eyes  have 

been  intent 
On    that    veil*d    picture — veil'd,    for 

what  it  holds 
May  not  be  dwelt  on  by  the  common 

day. 
This  prelude  has  prepared  thee.  Raise 

thy  soul ; 
Make   thine   heart  ready  with  thine 

eyes :  the  time 
Is  come  to  raise  the  veil. 

Behold  her  there, 
As   I   beheld   her  ere  she  knew  my 

heart. 
My  first,  last  love;  the  idol   of  my 

youth. 
The   darling  of    my  manhood,  and, 

alas! 
Now  the   most   blessed   memory   of 

mine  age. 


DORA. 

With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.     William  was  his 

son, 
And  she  his  niece.     He  often  look'd 

at  them. 
And  often  thought,  *  I'll  make  them 

man  and  wife.' 
Now  Dora  felt  her  uncle's  will  in  all. 
And  yeam'd    toward   William ;    but 

the  youth,  because 
He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the 

house, 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  call'd  his  son,  and  said, 

*  My  son : 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to 

see 
My  grandchild  on  my  knees  before  I 

die : 
And   I   have  set   my  heart   upon   a 

match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora ;  she  is 
"   well 


i 


To  look  to  I  thrifty  too  beyond  her 

age. 
She  is  my  biother's  daughter  :  he  and  1 
Had  once   hard  words,  and  parted, 

and  he  died 
In  foreign  lands;  but  for  his  sake   I 

His   daughter   Dora :    take    her    for 

I  nave  wish 'd  this  marriage,  night 

and  day, 
many  years."    But  William   an- 

innot  many  Dora  ;  by  my  life, 
' "-J.'    fhen  the 


For 


□Idm 


Was    wroth,    and    doubled     up 

hands,  and  said : 
■  Vou  will  not,  boy  1  you  dare  to 


And 


ir  thus 
in  my  time  a  father's  word  wai 

shall  be  now  for  me.    I  jiol 

month  t( 


Consider,  William :  taki 

think. 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my 

Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you 

shall  pack. 
And  never  more  darken   my  doors 

But  WiUiam  answer'd  madly;  bit  his 

lips. 
And  broke    away.      The    more    he 

look'd  at  her 
The  less  he  liked  her;  and  his  ways 

Bui  Dora  bore  them  meekly.    Then 

The  month  was  out  he  left  his  father's 

And  hired  himself  to  work  within  the 
fields; 
j^ixd  half  in  love,  half  spite,  he  woo'd 
and  wed 
A   /^Ijorer's  daughter.  Mary  Morrison. 
rf-hen.  when  the  bells  were  ringing, 
'         Allan  cali'd 

gee  md  said:  "My  girl,  I  love 


Or  change  a  word  with  her  he  cal 

his  wife. 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.     My  m 

And    Dora   promised,   being   ined 

She  thought, 
'  It  cannot  be  ;  my  uncle's  mind  wi 

And  days  went  on,  and  there  wa 
bom  a  boy 
To  William  ;  then  distresses  came  o 

And  day  by  day  he  pass'd  his  father 

Heart-broken,  and  his  father  help' 

But    Dora   stored    what    little    sh 

And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  d! 

they  know 
Who  sent  it ;  till  at  last  a  fever  seise 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  t 

died. 
Then  Dora  went  to  Mary,   Marys 
And  look'd  with  tears  upon  her  bo 

and  thought 
Hard  things  of   Dora.     Dora  can 


And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  th 

And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come 

you; 
You  know  there  has  not  been  fi 

these  five  years 
So  full   a  harvest;  let  me  take  ill 

And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 
Among  the  wheat;    that   when   hi 

heart  b  glad 
Of  the  full  harvest,  he  may  see  th 

And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  hil 
that's  gone.' 

And  Dora  took  the  child,  and.^ 


So 


off     the    farmer   came 

field 
spied  her  notj  for  m 

e  t^  him  Dora  waited 

child ; 
d  Dora  would  have  risen 

■    heart    fail'd    her; 


1    (he    mar 
md  took 


into  the 
e  of  all 
with  the 

and  the 
and  was 
me,  she 


le  child 

mouDd; 

:  a  Utile  wreath  of  all  Ihi 

v  about,  and  tied  it  rounc 

B  make  him  pleasing  in  her  nncle') 

n  the  farmer  pass'd  ii 

le  tpied  her,  and  he  left  hia 

:   'When 

What  a 


the 


'ho6e  child  is  1 

>  Dora  cast    her   eyes    upon    the 
groond, 

■■    yoflly.   -This  is  Wil- 


liam's child . 
'And  did    I  not,'  said   AUan, 


—id  you,  Dora?'  Dora  said  again  : 
"o  with  me  as  you  will,  but  take  the 

child. 
Aid  bless  him  for  [he  sake  of  him 

Ihal's  gone  1 ' 
m  Allan  aaid. '  I  see  it  is  a  trick 
up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman 

Tiiisi  be  taught  my  duly,  and  by  you  I 
'""  knew  my  word  was  law,  and  yet 
_,        you  dared 

^°  sliglit  il,     Well— for  I  will  take 
the  boy ; 
go  jou  hence,  and  lie 


saving,  he   took   Ihe   boy  thai 
cned  aloud 

The  wreath  of 


And  struggled  hard. 

flowers  fell 
At  Dora's  feet.     She  bow'd  upon 

hands, 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from 


Mor 


field. 


roBt^H 


She  bow'd 


I    thai    bad    been 
;  and  the  reaper: 


And    all    the  Ihii 
She  bow'd 

reap'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  land 

dark. 
Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  hoi 

and  stood 
Upon  the  threshold.     Mary  saw 

Was  not  with  Dora.     She  broke 

To  God,  that  help'd  her  in  her  wid( 

And  Dora  said. '  My  uncle  took  the' 

But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with 

you: 
He   s^   that   he  will  never  see  roe 

Then    answer'd    Mary,    'This    shall 

'I'hat  thou  shouldst  take  my  trouble 

on  thyself  i 
Aiid,  now  1  think,  he  shall  not  have 

For  he  will  tea'cl 

slight 
His   mother;    Ll 

will  go. 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and   bring 

him  home ; 
And  I  will  beg  of   him  lo  take  thee 

back: 
But   if  he   will   not   take   thee  back 

again. 


Eore    thou    ! 


Then 


ai>d   I  will  11 


within 


< 
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So  the  women  kiss*d 
Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reach'd 

the  farm. 
The    door    was   off  the   latch:   they 

peep'd,  and  saw 
The  boy  set  up  betwixt  his  grandsire's 

knees, 
Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his 

arm. 
And  clapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on 

the  cheeks, 
Like  one  that  loved  him :  and  the  lad 

stretch'd  out 
And  babbled  for  the  golden  seal,  that 

hung 
From  Allan's  watch,  and  sparkled  by 

the  fire. 
Then  they  came  in  :  but  when  the  boy 

beheld 
His  mother,  he  cried  out  to  come  to 

her: 
And  Allan  set  him  down,  and  Mary 

said: 
*  O  Father  I — if  you  let  me  call  you 

so — 
I  never  came  a-begging  for  myself, 
Or  William,  or  this  child ;  but  now  I 

come 
For  Dora :  take  her  back ;  she  loves 

you  well. 

0  Sir,  when  William  died,  he  died  at 

peace 
With  all  men ;  for  I  ask'd  him,  and  he 

said. 
He  could  not  ever  rue  his  marrying 

me — 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife  :  but.  Sir,  he 

said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father 

thus : 
"God    bless    him  I"  he    said,    "and 

may  he  never  know 
l^he   troubles    I    have    gone   throM 

Then  he  turn'd 
His  face  and  passed — unhappy  that  I 

am  I 
But  now,  Sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for 

you 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learn 

to  slight 
His  father's  memory  ;  and  take  Dora 

back 
And  \t\.  all  this  be  as  it  was  before.' 


.» I  >» 


So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  hei 
By  Mary.    There  was  silence  ii 

room ; 
And  all  at  once  the  old  man  bui 

sobs : — 
*  I  have  been  to  blame — to  bl 

I  have  kill'd  my  son. 
I  have  kill'd  him — but  I  loved  h 

my  dear  son. 
May  God  forgive  me  I — I  have  be 

blame. 
Kiss  me,  my  children.' 

Then  they  clung  s 
The  old  man's  neck,  and   kiss'd 

many  times. 
And  all  the  man  was  broken  wit 

morse ; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  ahun< 

fold ; 
And  for   three  hours  he  sobb'd 

William's  child 
Thinking  of  William. 

So  those  four  a 
Within   one  house  together;  an 

years 
Went    forward,   Mary    took   an( 

mate ; 
But    Dora   lived   unmarried  till 

death. 


AUDLEY  COURT. 

*The  Bull,  the  Fleece  are  craw 

and  not  a  room 
For  love   or  money.     Let   us   p 

there 
At  Audley  Court.' 

I  spoke,  while  Audley 
Humm'd   like  a   hive  all   rounc 

narrow  quay. 
To  Francis,  with  a  basket  on  his 
To   Francis  just  alighted    fron 

boat. 
And  breathing  of  the  sea.     *  Wi 

my  heart,' 
Said   Francis.     Then   we    shoul 

thro'  the  swarm, 
And  rounded  by  the  stillness  c 

beach 
To  where  the  bay  runs  up  its 

horn. 


AudUy  Court. 
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ie  dying  ebb  that  faintly 

i  granite;  so  by  many  a 

mooth  from  aftermath  we 
d 

uarded  gates,  and  pass*d 
ill 
dusk  of  sounding  syca- 

the  garden   to   the  gar- 
s  lodge, 
:asements  bedded,  and  its 

ys   muffled  in   the   leafy 

1    a    slope     of    orchard, 

is  laid 

ipkin  wrought  with  horse 

>und, 

a  dusky  loaf  that  smelt  of 

t-down,   a   pasty   costly- 

1   and   pigeon,  lark  and 

tlay, 

of  the  rock,  with  golden 

.nd    injellied ;  last,   with 

cider    from    his   father's 

1  I  knew ;  and  so  we  sat 

it 

d  matters  over ;  who  was 

1,  who  was  like  to  be,  and 

snt,  and  who  would  rent 

11: 

d   upon  the  game,   how 

it  was 

;    glancing    thence,   dis- 

the  farm, 

1  system,  and  the  price  of 

ipon  the  corn-laws,  where 

it, 

;ain  together  on  the  king 

I  faces;    till   he   laugh'd 

the     blackbird    on    the 
hun^ 


/ 


To  hear  him,  clapt  his  hand  in  mine 

and  sang — 
*■  Oh  I  who  would   fight  and  march 

and  countermarch, 
Be  shot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field, 
And  shoveird  up  into  some  bloody 

trench 
Where  no  one  knows  ?  but  let  me  live 

my  life. 
*■  Oh  !  who  would  cast  and  balance 

at  a  desk, 
Perch'd  like  a  crow  upon  a  three-legg*d 

stool, 
Till  all  his  juice  is  dried,  and  all  his 

joints 
Are  full  of  chalk  ?  but  let  me  live  my 

life. 

*  Who*d  serve   the  state  t  for   if  I 

carved  my  name 
Upon  the  cliffs  that  guard  my  native 

land, 
I  might  as  well  have  traced  it  in  the 

sands ; 
The  sea  wastes  all :  but  let  me  live  my 

life. 

*  Oh  !  who  would  love  "i  I  woo'd  a 

woman  once, 
But  she  was  sharper  than  an  easterr 

wind. 
And  all  my  heart  turn'd  from  her,.  *Li 

a  thorn 
Turns  from  the  sea ;  but  let  me  live 

my  life.' 
He  sang  his  song,  and  I  replied  with 

mine: 
I  found  it  in  a  volume,  all  of  songs, 
Knock'd  down    to  me,  when   old  Sir 

Robert's  pride. 
His   books — the  more  the  pity,  so  I 

said — 
Came  to  the  hammer  here  in  March — 

and  this — 
I  set  the  words,  and  added  names  I 

knew. 

*  Sleep,   Ellen   Aubrey,   sleep,   and 

dream  of  me : 
Sleep,  Ellen,  folded  in  thy  sister's  arm. 
And  sleeping,  haply  dream  her  arm  is 

mine. 

*  Sleep,   Ellen,  folded    in   Emilia's 

arm; 
Emilia,  fairer  than  a\\  eVse  Wv  Ocvom, 
For  thou  art  fairer  tVvan  a\\e\^e>L>ML\.\&. 
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'  Sleep,  breathing  health  and  peace 
upon  her  breast : 

Sleep,  breathing  love  and  trust  against 
her  lip : 

I  go  to-night :  I  come  to-morrow  morn. 
*  I  go,  but  I  return  :  I  would  I  were 

The  pilot  of  the  darkness  and   the 
dream. 

Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  love,  and  dream 
of  me.' 
So  sang  we  each  to  either,  Francis 
Hale, 

The  farmer's  son,  who  lived  across 
the  bay. 

My  friend  ;  and  I,  that  having  where- 
withal, 

And  in  the  fallow  leisure  of  my  life 

A   rolling  stone  of  here  and   every- 
where. 

Did  what  I  would ;  but  ere  the  night 
we  rose 

And  saunter'd  home  beneath  a  moon, 
that,  just 

In  crescent,  dimly  rain*d  about  the 
leaf 

Twilights  of  airy  silver,  till  we  reached 

The  limit  of  the  hills ;   and  as   we 
sank 

From  rock  to  rock  upon  the  glooming 
quay, 

The  town   was   hush*d  beneath    us: 
lower  down 

The  bay  was  oily  calm  ;  the  harbor- 
buoy. 

Sole   star  of  phosphorescence  in  the 
calm. 

With    one   green    sparkle    ever  and 
anon 

Dipt  by  itself,  and  we  were  glad  at 
heart. 


WALKING  TO  THE  MAIL. 

John.     I'm   glad   I    walk'd.     How 

fresh  the  meadows  look 
Above   the  river,  and,  but  a  month 

ago. 
The  whole  hill-side  was  redder  than  a 

fox. 
Is  yon  plantation  where  this  byway 

joins 


The  turnpike  ? 
James.  Yes. 

John,    And  when  does  th 

by? 
James,    The  mail  ?    At  one 
John,  What  is 

James.    A  quarter  to. 
John.     Whose  house  is  th? 
No,  not  the  County  Memlx 

the  vane : 
Up  higher  with  the  yew-tn 

and  half 
A  score  of  gables. 

James.    That?  Sir  Edward 
But  he's  abroad :  the  place 
sold. 
John.    Oh,     his.     He     w 

broken. 
James.  Nc 

Vex'd    with  a  morbid  devil 

blood 
That  veil'd  the  world  with  ; 

hid  his  face 
From  all  men,  and  commen 

himself. 
He  lost  the  sense  that  hand 

life— 
That  keeps   us  all  in  order 

less — 
And  sick  of  home  went  ovei 
change. 
John.    And  whither  ? 
James.      Nay,    who    know 
here  ana  there. 
But  let  him  go ;  his  devil  g" 

him. 
As  well   as  with  his  tenan 
Dawes. 
John.     What's  that  ? 
James.     You    saw    the 
Monday,  was  it  t — 
There    by    the   humpback'd 

half  stands  up 
And    bristles ;    half    has    fa 

made  a  bridge ; 
And  there  he  caught    the 

tickling  trout — 
Caught     in    flagrante — ^wha 

Latin  word .? — 
Delicto:  but  his  house,  for 

say. 
Was  haunted  with  a  jolly  gh 
shook 


Walking  to  the  Mail. 
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The  curtains,  whined  in  lobbies,  tapt 

at  doors. 
And  rummaged  like  a  rat :  no  ser- 
vant stay'd : 
The  £irmer  vext  packs  up  his  beds 

and  chairs, 
And  all  his  household  stuff ;  and  with 

his  boy 
Betwixt  his  knees,  his  wife  upon  the 

tilt, 
Sets  out,  and  meets  a  friend  who 

hails  him,  *  What ! 
You're  flittmg  I '    *  Yes,  we're  flitting,* 

says  the  ^host 
(For  they    had    packed    the    thing 

among  the  beds,) 
'Oh  well,*  says  he,  *  you  flitting  with 

us  too — 
Jack,  turn  the  horses'  heads  and  home 

again.' 
John,    He  left  his  wife  behind ;  for 

so  I  heard. 
Jomes,    He  left  her,  yes.     I   met 

my  lady  once : 
A  woman  like  a  butt,  and  harsh  as 

crabs. 
]okn.    Oh  yet  but  I  remember,  ten 

years  l>ack — 
Tis  now  at  least  ten  years — and  then 

she  was — 
You  could  not  light  upon  a  sweeter 

thing : 
A  body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a 

pear 
"»  growing,  modest  eyes,  a  hand,  a 

foot 
lessening  in  perfect  cadence,  and  a 

skin 
As  clean  and  white  as  privet  when  it 

flowers. 
James,    Ay,  ay,  the  blossom  fades, 

and  they  that  loved 
At  first  like  dove  and  dove  were  cat 

and  dog. 
She  was  the  £iughter  of  a  cottager, 
^t  of  her  sphere.     What  betwixt 

shame  and  pride, 
New  thmgs  and  old,  himself  and  her, 

she  sour'd 
*o  what   she    is:   a    nature    never 

kind  I 
^^  men,  like  manners :  like  breeds 

like,  they  say : 


Kind  nature  is  the  best :  those  man- 
ners next 

That    fit    us    like  a  nature   second- 
hand; 

Which  are  indeed  the  manners  of  the 
great. 
John.    But  I  had  heard  it  was  this 
bill  that  past, 

And  fear  of  change   at   home,  that 
drove  him  hence. 
James,    That  was  the  last  drop  in 
the  cup  of  gall. 

I  once  was  near  him,  when  his  bailiff 
brought 

A  Chartist  pike.    You  should   have 
seen  him  wince 

As  '  from    a    venomous    thing :    he 
thought  himself 

A  mark  for  all,  and  shudder'd,  lest  a 
cry 

Should  break  his  sleep  by  night,  and 
his  nice  eyes 

Should  see  the  raw  mechanic's  bloody 
thumbs 

Sweat  on  his  blazon 'd  chairs ;  but,  sir, 
you  know 

That  these  two  parties  still  divide  the 
world — 

Of  those   that  want,  and  those  that 
have :  and  still 

The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from 
age  to  age 

With  much  the  same  result.    Now  I 
myself, 

A  Tory  to  the  quick,  was  as  a  boy 

Destructive,  when  I  had  not  what  I 
would. 

I   was    at    school — a  college  in  the 
South  : 

There  lived  a  flayflint  near ;  we  stole 
his  fruit, 

His  hens,  his  eggs ;  but  there  was  law 
for  us  ; 

We  paid  in  person.     He  had  a  sow, 
sir.     She, 

With  meditative  grunts  of  much  con- 
tent. 

Lay  great  with  pig,  wallowing  in  sun 
and  mud. 

By  night  we  dragg'd  her  to  the  col- 
lege tower 

From  her  warm  bed,  and  up  the  cork- 
screw stair 
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With  hand  and   rope   we   haled  the 

groanmg  sow, 
And  on  the  leads  we  kept  her  till  she 

pigg'd. 
Large    range    of   prospect    had  the 

mother  sow, 
And  but  for  daily  loss  of  one  she 

loved 
As  one  by  one  we  took  them — ^but  for 

this— 
As  never    sow    was    higher  in  this 

world — 
Might  have  been  happy  :    but  what 

lot  is  pure  ? 
We  took  them  all,  till   she  was  left 

alone 
Upon  her  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine, 
And  so  returned  unfarrow'd  to  her  sty. 
John,    They  found  you  out  ? 
James,  Not  they. 

John.  Well— after  all— 

What  know  we   of  the   secret  of  a 

man? 
His   nerves  were  wrong.     What  ails 

us,  who  are  sound, 
That  we  should  mimic  this  raw  fool 

the  world, 
Which    charts  us    all   in    its   coarse 

blacks  or  whites. 
As  ruthless  as  a  baby  with  a  worm, 
As  cruel  as  a  schoolboy  ere  he  grows 
To  Pity — more  from  ignorance   than 

will. 
But  put  your  best  foot  forward,  or 

I  fear 
That  we  shall  miss   the   mail :  and 

here  it  comes 
With  five  at  top  :  as  quaint  a  four-in- 
hand 
As  you  shall  see — three  pyebalds  and 

a  roan. 


EDWIN  MORRIS; 

OR,   THE    LAKE. 

O  ME,  my  pleasant  rambles   by  the 

lake. 
My  sweet,  wild,  fresh   three  quarters 

of  a  year, 
My  one  Oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth 


Of  city  life !     I  was  a  sketcher  then : 

See  here,  mv  doing  :  curves  of  moun- 
tain, bridge. 

Boat,  island,  ruins  of  a  castle,  built 

When  men  knew  how  to  build,  upon 
a  rock 

With  turrets  lichen-gilded  like  a  rock : 

And  here,  new-comers  in  an  ancient 
hold, 

New-comers  from  the  Mersey,  million- 
aires, 

Here  lived  the  Hills — a  Tudor-chim- 
nied  bulk 

Of  mellow  brickwork  on  an  isle  of 
bowers. 
O  me,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the 
lake 

With  Edwin  Morris  and  with  Edward 
Bull 

The  curate ;  he  was  fatter  than  his 
cure. 

But   Edwin   Morris,  he  that  knew 

the  names. 
Long  learned  names  of  agaric,  moss 

and  fern. 
Who  forged  a  thousand  theories  of 

the  rocks. 
Who    taught   me  how  to  skate,   to 

row,  to  swim. 
Who   read    me    rhymes    elaborately 

good. 
His  own — I  call*d  him  Crichton,  for 

he  seem*d 
All-perfect,  finished  to  the  finger  nail. 

And  once  I  askM  him  of  his  early 
life, 

And  his  first  passion;  and  he  an- 
swered me ; 

And  well  his  words  became  him  :  was 
he  not 

A  full-cell'd  honeycomb  of  eloquence 

Stored  from  all  flowers?  Poet-Uke 
he  spoke. 

*  My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I ; 
But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to 

that, 
And  three  rich  sennights  more,  my 

love  for  her. 
My  love  for  Nature  and  my  love  for 

her, 
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t    ages,  lite    twin-sislera 

Of  laughter  dimpled  in  his  swarthy 
'  i  would  have  hid  her  needle  in  my 

.  differently  beautiful. 

U  music  rose  and  sank  the 

heart. 

To  save  her  little  finger  from  a  scratch 

TiU  music  seem'd  to  move 

No  deeper  than   the  skin:  my  ears 

^lange 

could  hear 

lie  varied  changes  of  the 

Her  lightest  breath  ;  her  least  remark 

was  worth 

twilight  and  the  day  be- 

The  experience  of  the  wise.     1  went 

o^e  fuliUrd,  to  rise  again 

Her  voice  fled  always   thro'  the  sum- 

toward fulfilment,  made  it 

mer  land ; 

I    spoke    hei   name    alone.     Thrice- 

J  sit,  to  sleep,  to  wake,  to 

happy  days  t 

the.' 

The  Hower  of  each,  those  moments 

when  we  met, 

r  something  like  to  this  he 

The  crown  of  aU,  we  met  to  pan  no 

*the  fat-faced  curate  Ed- 

more. 

Bull, 

Were  not  his  words  delicious,  I  a 

1,  God  made   the  woman 

beast 

be  man, 

To  take   them  as  I  did?  but  some- 

) good  and  increase  of  the 

thing  jarr'd ; 

1 

Whether  he  spoke  too  largely ;  tliat 

l»  U  well,  and  this  Ls  well, 

there  seem'd 

dame  indoors,  that  trims 

f. 

self-conceit. 

us  tight ;  but  these  unreal 

Or    over^imoolhnesa ;     howsoe'er     it 

he  theme  of  writers,  and 
tdbare.    Man  U  mode  of 

He  scarcely  hit  my  humor,  and  1      i' : 

'  Friend  Edwin,  do  not  ihink  your- 

stuff. 

self  alone 

made  the  woman  for  the 

Of  all  men  happy.     ShaU  not  Love  to 

!  good  and  increase  of  the 

As   in   the   Latin  song    I    learnt  at 
school, 

Sneeie  nut  a  full  God-bless-you  right 

said  I,  '  you  pitch  the  pipe 

and  left  ? 

ow: 

But  you  caii  talk  :  yours  is  a  kindly 

sudden  touches,  and   can 

I  have,  1  think,— Heaven  knows— as 

irond  my  practice  into  his : 
bncing  Biter  Letty  Hill. 

much  within ; 
Have,  or    should    have,    but    for  a 

or  the  bells  upon  my  cap. 

thought  or  two, 

re  other  music :  yet  say  on. 

That  like  a  purple  beech   among   the 

«    „   Jive    ,.    ■„«  .. 

greens 

Looks   out    of   place:    'tis    from    no 

I  half^ardonicaay. 

want  in  her: 

■Give? 

It  is  my  shyness,  or  my  self -distrust, 

u;a0,Mi«  iuuffer'd,  and  a 

Or  something  of  a  waywaid  todAwvi 
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Dissecting  passion.    Time  will  set  me 
right.* 

So  spoke  I  knowing  not  the  things 

that  were. 
Then  said  the  fat-faced  curate,  Ed- 
ward Bull : 
*  God  made  the  woman  for  the  use  of 

man, 
And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the 

world.* 
And  I  and  Edwin  laughed  ;  and  now 

we  paused 
About  the  windings  of  the  marge  to 

hear 
The  soft  wind  blowing  over  meadowy 

holms 
And  alders,  garden-isles ;  and  now  we 

left 
The  clerk  behind  us,  I  and  he,  and 

ran 
By  ripply  shallows  of  the  lisping  lake, 
Delighted  with  the  freshness  and  the 

sound. 

But,  when  the  bracken  rusted  on 

their  crags. 
My  suit  had  withered,  nipt  to  death 

by  him 
That  was  a  God,  and   is  a  lawyer's 

clerk, 
The  rentroll  Cupid  of  our  rainy  isles. 
Tis  true,  we  met ;  one  hour  I  had,  no 

more : 
She  sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  Elle  vous 

suit. 
The  close,  *  Your  Letty,  only  yours ; ' 

and  this 
Thrice    underscored.      The    friendly 

mist  of  mom 
Clung  to  the  lake.     I  boated  over,  ran 
My  craft   aground,   and    heard   with 

beating  heart 
The    Sweet-Gale    rustle    round    the 

shelving  keel ; 
And  out  I  stept,  and  up  I  crept :  she 

moved, 
Like    Proserpine  in  Enna,  gathering 

flowers : 
Then  low  and  sweet  I  whistled  thrice ; 

and  she, 
^ne    tum*d,   we    closed,    we    kiss'd, 

swore  faith,  I  breathed 


In  some  new  planet :  a  siler 

stole 
Upon  us  and  departed  :  *  Le 

cried, 
*  O    leave    me !  *      *  Never, 

never :  here 
I    brave   the   worst :  *   and   v 

stood  like  fools 
Embracing,   all   at    once   a 

pugs 
And   poodles   yell'd   within, 

they  came 
Trustees    and     Aunts     and 

*What,  with  him  ! 
Go  *  (shriird  the  cotton-spini 

rus) ;  *  him  !  * 
I   choked.     Again  they   shri 

burthen—*  Him  !  * 
Again  with  hands  of   wild 

*Go!— 
Girl,  get  you  in  !  *     She  went 

one  month 
They  wedded  her  to   sixty  t 

pounds. 
To  lands  in  Kent  and  mess 

York, 
And  slight  Sir  Robert  with  hi 

smile 
And  educated  whisker.     But 
They  set  an  ancient  creditor  1 
It  seems   I  broke  a  close  wi 

and  arms : 
There  came  a  mystic  token  f 

king 
To  greet  the  sheriff,  needle 

esy ! 
I  read,  and  fled  by  night,  ai 

turn'd : 
Her  taper  glimnier'd  in  the 

low : 
I  turn'd  once  more,  close-but 

the  storm ; 
So  left  the  place,  left  Edwin, : 

seen 
Ilim    since,   nor   heard    of 

cared  to  hear. 

Nor   cared   to  hear  ?   perh 

long  ago 
I  have   pardon'd  little  Letty 

deed, 
It  may  be,  for  her  own  dear 

this, 
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e  seems  a  part  of  those  fresh  days 
to  me; 

r  in  the  dust  and  drouth  of  Lon- 
don life 

e  moves  among  my  visions  of  the 
lake, 

hile  the  prime  swallow  dips  his 
wing,  or  then 

hile  the  gold-lily  blows,  and  over- 
head 

le  light  cloud  smoulders  on  the 
summer  crag. 


ST.  SIMEON  STYLITES. 

.THo'  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind, 
om  scalp   to  sole  one  slough  and 

crust  of  sin,»^ 
nfitfor  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce 

meet 
)r  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  blas- 
phemy, 
will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  I 

hold  , 
^  saintdom',  and  to  clamor,  mourn 

and  sob, 
^tering  the  gates  of  heaven  with 

storms  of  prayer, 
^e  mercy,  Lord,  and  take  away  my 

sin. 
^t  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,  mighty 

God, 
^  not  be  all  in  vain,  that  thrice  ten 

years,    ^>  -    / 
'Ce     multiplied     by    superhuman 

pangs, 
"hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and 

cold, 
-oughs,  <iches,   stitches,  ulcerous 

throes  and  cramps, 
'ign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the 

cloud, 
^nt  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
k  ,  wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  and 

sleet,  and  snow ; 
I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period 

closed 
^  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into 

thy  rest, 
^np    not    these    weather-beaten 

limbs 


The  meed  of  saints,  the  white  robe 

and  the  palm. 
O  take  the  meaning,  Lord :  I  do  not 

breathe. 
Not   whisper,   any   murmur   of  com-  ^ 

plaint. 
Pain  heap'd  ten-hundred-fold  to  this, 

were  still 
Less  burthen,  by  ten-hundred-fold,  to 

bear. 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin, 

that  crush'd 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  I   bore  this  better  at 

the  first. 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  ' 

then  ; 
And   tho'  my   teeth,   which   now  are 

dropt  away. 
Would  chatter  with  the  cold,  and  all 

my  beard 
Was   tagged   with    icy   fringes  in  the 

moon, 
I  drown'd  the  wh():)i)ings  of  the  owl 

with  sound 
Of  pious  hymns  aiivl        Ims,  and  some- 
times saw 
An  angel   stand  ami   watch  me,  as  I 

sang. 
Now   am   I   feeble   grown ;    my   end 

draws  nigh ; 
I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh :  half  deaf  i 

I  am, 
So  that  I  scarce  can  hear  the  people 

hum 
About  the  column's  base,  and  almost 

blind, 
And  scarce  can  recognize  the  fields  I 

know; 
And  both  my  thighs  are  rotted  with 

the  dew  ; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  clamor  and  to  cry,L 
While   my   stiff  spine   can    hold  my 

weary  head, 
Till  all  my  limbs  drop  piecemeal  from 

the  stone, 
Have  mercy,  mercy:   take  away  my 

sin. 
O  Jesus,  if  thou  wilt  not  save  my 

soul, 
Who  may  be  saved  ?  who  is  it  may  be 

saved  ? 
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Who  may  be  made  a  saint,  if  I  fail 

here  ? 
Show  me  the  man  hath  suffered  more 

than  I. 
*^For  did  not  all  thy  martyrs  die  one 

death  ? 
For  either  they  were  stoned,  or  cruci- 
fied, 
Or  burn'd  in  fire,  or  boird  in  oil,  or 

sawn 
In  twain  beneath  the  ribs ;  but  I  die 

here 
To-day,  and  whole  years  long,  a  life 
/  i?f  death. 

Bear  witness,'  if  I  could  have  found  a 

way 
(And  heedfully  I  sifted  all  my  thought) 
More  slowly-painful  to   subdue    this 

home 
Of  sin,  my  flesh,  which  I  despise  and 

hate, 
I  had  not  stinted  practice,  O  my  God. 
For  not  alone    this    pillar-punish- 
ment. 
Not  this  alone  I  bore :  but  while   I 

lived 
In  the  white  convent  down  the  valley 

there. 
For  many  weeks  about  my  loins   I 

wore 
The  rope  that  haled  the  buckets  from 

the  well. 
Twisted  as  tight  as  I  could  knot  the 

noose ; 
And  spake  not  of  it  to  a  single  soul. 
Until  the  ulcer,  eating  thro*  my  skin, 
Betray'd  my  secret  penance,  so  that  all 
My  brethren  marvell'd  greatly.     More 

than  this 
I  bore,  whereof,  O  God,  thou  knowest 

all. 
Three  winters,  that  my  soul  might 

grow  to  thee, 
I  lived  up  there  on  yonder  mountain 

side. 
My  right  leg  chain'd  into  the  crag,  I 

lay 
Pent   in   a  roofless   close   of   ragged 

stones ; 
Inswathed   sometimes    in   wandering 

mist,  and  twice 
Black'd   with   thy  branding   thunder, 

and  sometimes 


Sucking  the  damps  for  drink,  and  e 

ing  not. 
Except  the  spare  chance-gift  of  tho 

that  came 
To  touch  my  body  and  be  heal'd,  ax 

live: 

(And  they  say  then  that  I  work'd  min 
cles. 
Whereof  my  fame   is   loud  amongs 

manknid. 
Cured    lameness,    palsies,     cancers 

Thou,  O  God. 
Knowest  alone  whether  this  was  or  no 
Have  mercy,  mercy !  cover  all  my  sin 
Then,  that  I  might  be  more  alon< 

with  thee, 
Three  years  I  lived  upon  a  pillar,  higl 
Six  cubits,  and  three  years  on  one  o 

twelve ; 
And  twice  three  years  I  crouch 'd  oi 

one  that  rose 
Twenty  by   measure;   last   of   all, 

grew 
Twice  ten  long  weary  weary  years  t- 

this. 
That  numbers  forty  cubits  from  th 

soil. 
I  think  that  I  have  borne  as  muc 

as  this — 
Or  else  I  dream — and  for  so  long 

time. 
If  I  may  measure  time  by  yon  sic 

light. 
And  this  high  dial,  which  my  sorro' 

crowns — 
So  much— even  so. 

And  yet  I  know  not  wel 
For  that  the  evil  ones  come  here,  an 

say, 
*  Fall    down,   O   Simeon :  thou    ha^ 

suffered  long 
For   ages  and  for  ages  I  *  then  the 

prate 
Of  penances  I  cannot  have  gone  thrc 
Perplexing  me   with  lies;   and  oft 

fall, 
Maybe    for    months,   in    such    blin 

lethargies 
That    Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Tim 

are  choked. 

Butyc 
Bethink  thee,  Lord,  while  thou  and  al 

the  saints 
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themselves  in  heaven,  and  men 
on  earth 

in  the  shade   of  comfortable 
roofs, 
'With  their  wives  by  fires,  eat  whole/ 
some  food,  / 

wear  warm  clothes,  and  eveji 
beasts  have  stalls,  \ 

'tween  the  spring  and  downfall  of 
the  light, 

down    one    thousand   and   two 
hundred  times, 
Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  the 

saints ; 
in  the  night,  after  a  little  sleep, 
^_-  ^rake  :  the  chill  stars  sparkle  ;  I  am 

^^vith  drenching  dews,  or  stiff  with 

crackling  frost.  i^ 

■^  *  wear  an  undress'd  goatskin  on  my 

-—  back ;  ^ 

**    ^  grazing    iron    collar    grinds    my 

neck ;  • 

And  in  my  weak,  lean  arms  I  lift  the 

cross. 
And  strive  and  wrestle  with  thee  till  I 

die: 
0  mercy,  mercy  I  wash  away  my  sin. 
O  Lord,  thou  knowest  what  a  man  I 
am; 
A  sinful  man,  conceived  and  born  in 
sin:  \y 

'  Tis  their  own  doing ;  this  is  none  of 

mine; 
Lay  it  not  to  me.    Am  I  to  blame  for 

this, 
That  here  come  those  that  worship 

me?    Hal  hal 
They    think    that  I    am    somewhat. 

What  am  I  ? 
The  silly  people  take  me  for  a  saint, 
And  bring  me  offerings  of  fruit  and 

flowers : 
And  I,  in  truth  (thou  wilt  bear  witness 

here) 
Have  all  in  all  endured  as  much,  and 

more 
Than  many  just  and  holy  men,  whose 

names 
Are    r^ster'd   and   calendared    for 
saints.  , 

Good  people,  yoa  do  ill  to  kneel  to  I 
me. 


What  is  it  I  can  have  done  to  merit 

this } 
I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 
It    may   be    I    have   wrought    some 

miracles, 
And  cured  some  halt  and  maim'd ;  but 

what  of  that  ? 
It   may  be,  no  one,  even  among  the 

saints. 
May  match  his  pains  with  mine ;  but 

what  of  that  ? 
Yet  do  not  rise  ;  for  you  may  look  on 

me, 
And  \\^  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to 

God. 
Speak!  is  there   any  of  you  halt   or 

maimed  ? 
I  think  you  know  I  have  some  power 

with  Heaven 
From  my  long  penance :  let  him  speak 

his  wish. 
Yes,  I  can  heal  him.     Power  goes 

forth  from  me. 
They  say  that  they  are    heal'd.     Ah, 

hark  I  they  shout 
'  St.  Simeon  Styiites.*     Why,  if  so, 
God  reaps  a   harvest    in  me.     O  my 

soul, 
God  reaps  a  harvest  in  thee.    If  this 

be,  V 

Can  I  work  miracles  and  not  be  saved  ? 
This  is  not  told  of  any.     They  were 

saints. 
It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  saved ; 
Yea,  crown'd   a   saint.     They   shout, 

*  Behold  a  saint  I' 
And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above. 
Courage,  St.  Simeon  I     This   dull 

chrysalis 
Cracks  into  shining  wings,  and  hope 

ere  death 
Spreads  more  and  more  and  more,  that 

God  hath  now 
Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimeful 

record  all 
My  mortal  archives. 

O  my  sons,  my  sons, 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites,  among  men  ;  I,  Simeon, 
The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the 

end; 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  suushme 

bakes  •, 
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I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours 

become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime,  do  now 
From  my  ni^h  nest  of  penance  here 

proclaim 
That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 
Sbow'd   like    fair    seraphs.     On   the 

coals  I  lay, 
A  vessel  full  of  sin  :   all  hell  beneath 
Made  me  boil   over.     Devils  pluck'd 

my  sleeve, 
Abaddon  and  Asmodeus  caught  at  me. 
I  smote   them   with  the   cross;  they 

swarm'd  again. 
In    bed    like    monstrous    apes   they 

crush'd  my  chest : 
They  flapped  my  light  out  as  I  read  :  I 

saw 
Their  faces  grow  between  me  and  my 

book ; 
With  colt-like  whinny  and  with  hog- 
gish whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.     Yet  this  way 

was  left. 
And   by   this   way    I    *scaped   them. 

Mortify 
Your  flesh,   like   me,   with   scourges 

and  with  thorns ; 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.     If  it  may 

be,  fast 
Whole    Lents,   and   pray.     I   hardly, 

with  slow  steps, 
With    slow,   faint    steps,   and    much 

exceeding  pain. 
Have  scrambled  past  those  pits  of  fire, 

that  still 
Sing  in  mine  ears.     But  yield  not  me 

the  praise  : 
God  only  thro*  his  bounty  hath  thought 

fit, 
Among  the   powers   and   princes   of 

this  world, 
To  make  me  an  example  to  mankind, 
Which  few  can  reach   to.     Yet  I  do 

not  say 
But  that  a  time  may  come — ^yea,  even 

now, 
Now,  now,  his    footsteps  smite   the 

threshold  stairs 
Of  life— I  say,  that  time  is   at  the 

doors 
When  you  may  worship  me  without  re- 
proach ; 


For  I  will  leave  my  relics  in 
And  you  may  carve  a  shrine 

dust, 
And  burn  a  fragrant  lamp ' 

bones, 
When  I  am  gather'd  to  th 

saints. 
While    I    spake    then,  : 

shrewdest  pain 
Ran  shrivelling  thro'  me,  ar 

like  change, 
In  passing,  with  a  grosser 

thick 
These  heavy,  homy  eyes. 

the  end  I 
Surely   the    end  I    What's 

shape,  a  shade, 
A   flash  of  light    Is  that 

there 
That  holds  a  crown  ?     Con 

brother,  come. 
I  know  thy  glittering  face. 

long; 
My  brows  are  ready.     Whj 

now  ? 
Nay,  draw,  draw,  draw   ni 

clutch  it    Christ  I 
'Tis  gone  :  'tis  here  again ; 

the  crown  I 
So  now  'tis  fitted  on  and  gr 
And  from  it  melt  the  dews  o 
Sweet!  sweet  I  spikenard, 

and  frankincense. 
Ah  1  let  me  not  be  fool'd,  sw 

I  trust 
That  I  am  whole,  and  clean 

for  Heaven. 
Speak,  if  there  be  a  pries 

God, 
Among  you  there,  and  let 

ently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladd 

shaft. 
And  climbing  up  into  my  ; 
Deliver  me  the  blessed  sacr 
For  by  the  warning  of  the  H 
I  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  i 
A  quarter  before  twelve. 

But  thoi 
Aid  all  this  foolish  people: 

take 
Example,  pattern:  lead  the 

light 
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he  gate  behind  me  falls ; 

before  my  face 
ilder^d  Abbev-walls, 

within  the  chace. 

odge  the  city  lies, 
>  drift  of  smoke ; 
h  what  delighted  eyes 
onder  oak. 

'  passion  first  began, 

^hich  in  me  burn'd, 

lat   makes    me    thrice   a 

e  itself  returned ; 

ik  within  the  field 
thout  restraint, 
arger  faith  appealed 
St  unto  Saint 

c*d  with  him  apart, 
lim  of  my  choice, 
jiarized  a  heart, 
ir*d  with  a  voice. 

whisper*fl  under  Heaven 
could  understand ; 
rarrulously  given, 
m  the  land. 

eard  him  make  reply 
weary  hour ; 

to  question  him,  and  try 
eeps  the  power. 

to  the  knees  in  fern, 
:  of  Sumner-chace, 
ost  branches  can  discern 
of  Sumner-place ! 

ereon  I  carved  her  name, 
id  or  spouse, 
J  Olivia,  came 
neath  thy  boughs. — 

have  sheltered  here 
maiden  grace 
1  Summers,  year  by  year 
in  Sumner-chace : 


*  Old  Summers,  when  the  monk  was 

fat, 
And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek, 
Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pat 
The  girls  upon  the  cheek, 

*  Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter's-pence, 

And  number'd  bead,  and  shrift, 
Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence 
And  turn'd  the  cowls  adrift : 

*  And  I  have  seen  some  score  of  those 

Fresh  faces,  that  would  thrive 
When  his  man-minded  offset  rose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  five; 

*  And   all    that  from  the  town  would 

stroll, 
Till  that  wild  wind  made  work 
In  which  the  gloomy  brewer's  soul 
Went  by  me,  like  a  stork : 

'The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal  blood, 
And  others,  passing  praise. 

Strait-laced,  but  all-too-full  in  bud 
For  puritanic  stays : 

*  And  I  have  shadow'd  many  a  group 

Of  beauties,  that  were  born 
In  teacup-times  of  hood  and  hoop. 
Or  while  the  patch  was  worn ; 

'And,  leg   and   arm  with   love-knots 

gay, 

About  me  leapM  and  laugh'd 
The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day. 
And  shriird  his  tinsel  shaft. 

*  I  swear  (and  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall) 
This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick. 
Is  three  times  worth  them  all; 

*  For  those  and  theirs,  by  Nature's  law, 

Have  faded  long  ago ; 
But  in  these  latter  springs  I  saw 
Your  own  Olivia  blow, 

'From   when   she   gamboll'd    on  the 
greens 

A  baby-germ,  to  when 
The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teens 

(Jould  number  five  iiorcv  t^tv. 
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*  I  swear,  by  leaf,  and  wind,  and  rain, 

(And  hear  me  with  thine  ears,) 
That,  tho'  I  circle  in  the  grain 
Five  hundred  rings  of  years — 

*  Yet,  since  I  first  could  cast  a  shade, 

Did  never  creature  pass 

So  slightly,  musically  made, 

So  light  upon  the  grass : 

*  For  as  to  fairies,  that  will  flit 

To  make  the  greensward  fresh, 
I  hold  them  exquisitely  knit. 
But  far  too  spare  of  flesh.' 

Oh,  hide  thy  knotted  knees  in  fern. 

And  overlook  the  chace; 
And  from  thy  to|)niost  branch  discern 

The  roofs  of  Sumner-place. 

But  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  name. 
That  oft  hast  heard  my  vows, 

Declare  when  last  Olivia  came 
To  sport  beneath  thy  boughs. 

'  O  yesterday,  you  know,  the  fair 

Was  holden  at  the  town  ; 
Her  father  left  his  good  arm-chair, 

And  rode  his  hunter  down. 

*  And  with  him  Albert  came  on  his. 

I  look'd  at  him  with  joy  : 
As  cowslip  unto  oxlip  is, 
So  seems  she  to  the  boy. 

*  An     hour     had     past — and,    sitting 

straight 
Within  the  low-wheel'd  chaise, 
Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

*  But  as  for  her,  she  stay*d  at  home, 

And  on  the  roof  she  went, 
And  down  the  way  you  used  to  come, 
She  look'd  with  ciiscontent. 

*  She  left  the  novel  half-uncut 

U])on  the  rosewood  shelf ; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut : 
She  could  not  please  herself. 

*  Then  ran  she,  gamesom*  • 

And  livelier  than  a 


She  sent  her  voice  thro'  all  th 
Before  her,  and  the  park. 

'  A  light  wind  chased  her  on  t 
And  in  the  chase  grew  wild 

As  close  as  might  be  would 
About  the  darling  child: 

'But  light  as  any  wind  that  b 
So  fleetly  did  she  stir, 

The  flower,  she  touch *d  on,  ( 
rose. 
And  turn'd  to  look  at  her. 

*  And  here  she  came,  and  r< 

play'd. 
And  sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  y 
About  my  "  giant  bole  ; " 

'  And  in  a  fit  of  frolic  mirth 
She  strove  to  span  my  waij 

Alas,  I  was  so  broad  of  girth 
I  could  not  be  embraced. 

*  I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  you 

That  here  beside  me  stand: 
That  round  me,  clasping  each 
She  might  have  lock'd  her 

*  Yet   seem'd   the   pressure   i 

sweet 
As  woodbine's  fragile  hold, 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 
The  berried  briony  fold.' 

O  muffle  round  thy  knees  wit 
And  shadow  Sumner-chace 

Long    may    thy  topmost   bra 
cern 
The  roofs  of  Sumner-place 

But  tell  me,  did  she  read  the 
I  carved  with  many  vows 

When    last   with    throbbing 
came 
To  rest  beneath  thy  boughj 

*  O  yes,  she  wander'd  round  ai 

These  knotted  knees  of  mil 
And  found,  and  kiss'd  the  n 
found, 
*d  sweetly  murmur'd  thir 
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*A  teardrop  trembled  from  its  source, 
And  down  my  surface  crept. 

I  Mvsense  of  touch  is  something  coarse, 
Bat  I  believe  she  wept. 

'Then  flush'd  her  cheek  with  rosy 

light, 
She  glanced  across  the  plain  ; 
'at  not  a  creature  was  in  sight : 
She  kissM  me  once  again. 

'Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind, 
That,  trust  me  on  my  word, 

Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind, 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirred : 


'And  even  into  my  inmost  ring 
A  pleasure  I  discern *d. 

Like  those   blind    motions    of 
Spring, 
That  show  the  year  is  turned. 


the 


*  Thrice-happy  he  that  may  caress 

The  ringlet's  waving  balm — 
The  cushions  of  whose  touch  may  press 
The  maiden's  tender  palm. 

*  I»  rooted  here  among  the  groves 

But  languidly  adjust 
My  vapid  vegetable  loves 
With  anthers  and  with  dust : 

'For  ahl  my  friend,  the  days   were 
brief 
Whereof  the  poets  talk. 
When  that,  which  breathes  within  the 
leaf, 
Colud  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone. 
From  spray,  and  branch,  and  stem, 
Have  suck'd  and  gather'd  into  one 
,     The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 

^M  had  not  found  me  so  remiss ; 
oat  lightly  issuing  thro', 
?J°W  have  paid  her  kiss  for  kiss, 
With  usury  thereto.* 

^  Jourish  high,  with  leafy  towers, 
And  overlook  the  lea, 
onjue  thy  loves  among  the  bowers 
^'Jt  leave  thon  mine  to  me. 


O  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern, 
Old  oak,  I  love  thee  well ; 

A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  learn 
And  what  remains  to  tell. 
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Tis  little  more :  the  day  was  warm ; 
At  last,  tired  out  with,  play, 
She  sank  her  head  upon  her  arm 
And  at  my  feet  she  lay. 

*  Her    eyelids    dropp'd    their    silken 

eaves. 
I  breathed  upon  her  eyes 
Thro'  all  the  summer  of  mv  leaves 
A  welcome  mix'd  with  sig.hs. 

'  I     took    the     swarming     sound     of 
life— 

The  music  from  the  town — 
The  murmurs  of  the  drum  and  fife 

And  lull'd  them  in  my  own. 

*  Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip, 

To  light  her  shaded  eye ; 
A  second  flutter'd  round  her  lip 
Like  a  golden  butterfly ; 

*  A     third    would    glimmer    on    her 

neck 
To  make  the  necklace  shme  ; 
Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck. 
From  head  to  ancle  fine, 

*  Then    close   and   dark   my   arms    I 

spread^ 
And  shadow'd  all  her  rest — 
Dropt  dews  upon  her  golden  head. 
An  acorn  in  her  breast. 

*  But  in  a  pet  she  started  up, 

And  pluck'd  it  out,  and  drew 
My  little  oakling  from  the  cup, 
And  flung  him  in  the  dew. 

*  And  yet  it  was  a  graceful  gift — 

I  felt  a  pang  within 
As  when  I  see  the  woodman  lift 
His  axe  to  slay  my  kin. 

*  I  shook  him  down  because  he  was 

The  finest  on  the  tree. 
He  lies  beside  thee  on  the  grass. 
O  kiss  him  once  for  me. 
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'  O  kiss  him  twice  and  thrice  for  me, 

That  have  no  lips  to  kiss, 
For  never  yet  was  oak  on  lea 

Shall  grow  so  fair  as  this.' 

Step  deeper  yet  in  herb  and  fern, 
Look  further  thro'  the  chace, 

Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  discern 
The  front  of  Sumner-place. 

This  fruit  of  thine  by  Love  is  blest, 

That  but  a  moment  lay 
Where  fairer  fruit  of  Love  may  rest 

Some  happy  future  day. 

I  kiss  it  twice,  I  kiss  it  thrice, 
The  warmth  it  thence  shall  win 

To  riper  life  may  magnetize 
The  baby-oak  withni. 

But  thou,  while  kingdoms  overset, 
Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand. 

Thy  leaf  shall  never  fail,  nor  yet 
Thine  acorn  in  the  land. 

May  never  saw  dismember  thee, 

Nor  wielded  axe  disjoint, 
That  art  the  fairest-spoken  tree 

From  here  to  Lizard-point. 

O  rock  upon  thy  towery-top 
All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet ! 

All  starry  culmination  drop 
Balm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet ! 

All  grass  of  silky  feather  grow — 
And  while  he  sinks  or  swells 

The    full    south-breeze    around   thee 
blow 
The  sound  of  minster  bells. 

The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  root. 
That  under  deeply  strikes  ! 

The  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shoot. 
High  up,  in  silver  spikes  I 

Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain. 

But,  rolling  as  in  sleep. 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain. 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep ! 

And  hear  me  swear  a  solemn  oath. 
That  only  by  thy  side 


Will  I  to  Olive  plight  my  troth, 
And  gain  her  for  my  bride. 

And  when  my  marriage  mom  mayf 
She,  Dryad-like,  shall  wear 

Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 
In  wreath  about  her  hair. 

And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rhyi 
And  praise  thee  more  in  both 

Than  bard  has  honor'd  beech  or  lii 
Or  that  Thessalian  growth, 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  sat, 
And  mystic  sentence  spoke; 

And  more  than  England  honors  tl 
Thy  famous  brother-oak, 

Wherein  the  younger  Charles  ab 
Till  all  the  paths  were  dim. 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  r( 
And  humm'd  a  surly  hymn. 


LOVE  AND  DUTY. 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  earl 

close, 
What  sequel  ?    Streaming  eyes 

breaking  hearts? 
Or  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  b( 
Not  so.     Shall  Error  in  the  re 

of  time 
Still     father     Truth?      O    shall 

braggart  shout 
For  some  blind  glimpse  of  free( 

work  itself 
Thro'  madness,  hated  by  the  wis 

law 
System   and   empire?    Sin   itself 

found 
The  cloudy  porch  oft  opening  on 

Sun  ? 
And    only     he,    this    wonder,    c 

become 
Mere  highway  dust  ?  or  year  by 

alone 
Sit  brooding  in  the  ruins  of  a  life, 
Nightmare   of  youth,  the   specti 

himself  ? 
If  this  were   thus,  if  this,  in« 

were  all. 
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Better  the  narrow  brain,  the  stony 

heart, 
The  staring  eye  glazed  o'er  with  sap- 
less days, 
Tk  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and 

fro, 
Thesetgray  life,  and  apathetic  end. 
But  am  I  not  the  nobler  thro*  thy 

love? 
0  three  times  less  unworthy  !  likewise 

thou 
Art  more   thro*    Love,  and  greater 

than  thy  years, 
The  Sun  will  run  his  orbit,  and  the 

Moon 
Her  circle.     Wait,  and  Love  himself 

will  bring 
The  drooping  flower  of   knowledge 

changed  to  fruit 
Of  wisdom.     Wait :  my  faith  is  large 

in  Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it   to  some 

perfect  end. 
Will  some  one  say,  Then  why  not 

ill  for  good  ? 
Why  took  ye  not  your  pastime  ?     To 

that  man 
My  work  shall  answer,  since  I  knew 

the  right 
And  did  it ;  for  a  man  is  not  as  God, 
But  then  most  Godlike  being  most  a 

man. 
•^  let  me  think  *tis  well  for  thee 

and  me — 
Jll-fated  that  I  am,  what  lot  is  mine 
Whose  foresight  preaches  peace,  my 

heart  so  slow 
To  feel  it  I    For  how  hard  it  seem*d 

to  me. 
When  eyes,  love-languid   thro*  half 

tears  would  dwell 
One  earnest,  earnest   moment  upon 

^Jien  not  to  dare  to  see!  when  thy 

ij,      low  voice, 

'altering,  would  break  its  syllables, 

^      to  keep 

^y  own  full-tuned, — hold  passion  in  a 
leash, 

^id  not  leap  forth  and  fall  about  thy 

.       neck, 

^"ti  on  thy  bosom  (deep  desired  re- 
lief I) 


Rain  out  the  heavy  mist  of  tears,  that 

weigh  *d 
Upon  my  brain,  my  senses  and  my 

soul! 
For  Love  himself  took  part  against 

himself 
To  warn  us  off,  and  Duty  loved  of 

Love — 
O   this   world's   curse, — beloved    but 

hated — came 
Like  Death  betwixt  thy  dear  embrace 

and  mine, 
And  crying,  'Who   is   this?    behold 

thy  bride,* 
She  push'd  me  from  thee. 

If  the  sense  is  hard 
To   alien   ears,   I   did   not   speak   to 

these — 
No,   not   to   thee,   but   to   thyself  in 

me : 
Hard   is   my  doom   and  thine  :   thou 

knowest  it  all. 
Could  Love  part  thus  ?  was  it  not 

well  to  speak, 
To  have  s])oken  once?     It  could  not 

but  be  well. 
The  .slow  sweet  hours   that  bring  us 

all  things  good, 
The  slow  sad  hours  that  bring  us  all 

things  ill, 
And  all  good  things  from  evil,  brought 

the  night 
In  which  we  sat  together  and  alone. 
And  to  the  want,  that  hoUow'd  all  the 

heart. 
Gave  utterance  by  the  yearning  of  an 

eye, 
That  burn'd  upon  its  object  thro'  such 

tears 
As  flow  but  once  a  life. 

The  trance  gave  way 
To   those  caresses,  when  a  hundred 

times 
In  that  last  kiss,  which  never  was  the 

last. 
Farewell,  like  endless  welcome,  lived 

and  died. 
Then  foUow'd  counsel,  comfort,  and 

the  words 
That    make   a  man    feel    strong    in 

speaking  truth ; 
Till  now  the  dark  was  worn,  and  over- 
head 
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'I'he   lights  of  sunset  and  of  sunrise 

mixM 
In  that  f>rief  night ;  the  summer  night, 

that  paused 
AmonK   her  stars   to   hear  us;  stars 

that  hung 
J^>ve-(liariirrl  to  listen  :  all  the  wheels 

of  'I'lnic 
Spun    round  in  station,  fuit    the   end 

had  i.onie. 
O  ilicn'likc  those,  who  clench  their 

nerves  to  rush 
V \H}\\  their  dissolution,  we  two  rose, 
'J  lnTir — closing    like     an     individual 

lifi— 
In  oii«-  Mind  cry  of  pas^icjn  and  of  ])ain, 
Like  hitler  accusation  ev*n  to  death, 
('an^'iit    n|i    tlie    whole   u\     love   and 

uitJ-iM  it, 
And  harh-  adiiii  ff»r  ever. 

Live — yet  live — 
Shall     sh;ii|>(-»t      pathos     blight      us, 

knowing  all 
I. ill-  ni-iiU  lor  life  is  j)os.siljle  to  will — 
l-iv«:    li.ippy;    tend    thy    flowers;    Ije 

t«iid(  d  l»v 
My    Mc-ssinj.'. !       Should   my    Shadow 

I losN  ihv  thoughts 
I  oo  sjiillv  lor  their  |)eace,  remand    it 

Ihon 
I'oi  lalini-i  houis  to   Memory's  dark- 
est hold, 
If  nol  In  l»c  ior^'.oltcn — not  at  once — 
Noi  .ill  loif'.ottcn.     Should  it  cross  thy 

dii-.inis, 
()  nii}',hl  il  (onic  like  one    that    looks 

( onicnt, 
With    (piii-t    ('vi's    unfaithful    to    the 

iMilh, 
And  poiiii   thee   forward  to  a  distant 

lii'hl. 
( )i   sr<in   lo  lilt   a  hurthen  from   thy 

lltMll 

And  l(*;ivf  llit-c  Ircer,  till   thou   wake 

M'lrc-shM 
Then  whtn  the   tiist    low  matin-chirp 

h.itl)  gr(»wn 
t  nil    ipiiic.  and   morning   driven    her 

]ilo\\  of  peail 
I'.ii  till  I  owing  into  light  the  mounded 

I. It  k, 

I'leymnl  the  tair  green  Aeld  and  east- 
ern sea. 


I 
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THE  GOLDEN  YEA 

Well,  you  shall  have  that  son 

Leonard  wrote : 
It   was  last   summer  on  a  t 

Wales : 
(.)ld  James  was  with  me :  we  tk 

had  been 
Up  Snowdon  ;  and  I  wished  lot  • 

ard  there. 
And  found  him  in  Llanberis:  the 

crost 
Between  the  lakes,  and  damba'd 

way  up 
The  counter  side;  and  that  sames 

of  his 
lie  told  me;  fori  banterMhim, 

swore 
They  said   he   lived   shut  up  iH 

himself, 
A  tongue-tied  Poet   in   the  feven 

days. 
That,  setting  the  how  much  before 

howt 
Cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the  h( 

leech,  *  Give, 
Cram  us  with  all,*  but  count  not 

the  herd! 
To  which  *  They  call  me  what 

will,*  he  said : 
Mint   I   was  born  tQO  late :  the 

new  forms, 
That  float  about  the  threshold  < 

age. 
Like  truths  of  Science  waiting  t 

caught — 
Catch   me   who  can,   and   make 

catcher  crown'd — 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock.     Let : 
Hut  if  you  care  indeed  to  listen, 
These  measured-  words,  my  woi 

yestermoni. 
'  We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep 

all  things  move ; 
The  Sun  flies  forward  to  bis  bn 

Sun; 
The  dark  Earth   follows  wheel' 

her  ellipse; 
And  human  things  returning  on  t 

selves 
Move  onward,  leading  up  the  go 

year. 
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Ah,  tho'  the  times,   when    some 
new  thought  can  bud, 
but  as  poets'  seasons  when  they 
flower, 

'd  oceans  dailv  gaining  on  the  land, 
ta-ve  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their 

march, 
^nd  slow  and    sure    comes  up  the 
golden  year. 

*  When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest 

in  mounded  heaps, 
^ut  srait  with  freer  light  shall  slowly 
^  melt 

^^  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be 

liker  man 
Thro'  all  the   season  of  the  golden 

year. 
'Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles?  wrens 

be  wrens  ? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of 

that  ? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 
But  he   not  less   the   eagle.     Happy 

days 
Roll  onward,  leading  up  the  golden 

year. 

*  Fly,  happy  happy  sails,  and  bear 

the  Press; 

Fly  happy  with  the  mission  of  the 
Cross ; 

Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  haven- 
ward 

With  silks,  and  fruits,  and  spices, 
clear  of  toll, 

Enrich  the  markets  of  the  golden  year. 

*  But  we  grow  old.     Ah  1  when  shall 

all  men's  good 
Be  each   man's  rule,  and    universal 

Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the 

land, 
A.nd  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the 

rhro'    all    the  circle  of    the  golden 

year  ? ' 
Thus  far  he    flow'd,  and    ended ; 

whereupon 
'  Ah,  folly  1 '    in   mimic  cadence   an- 

swer'd  James — 
'  Ah,  folly !  for  it  lies  so  far  away. 
Not  in  our  time,  nor  in  our  chilaren's 

time, 


'  Tis  like  the  second  world  to  us  that 

live; 
'Twere  all  as  one  to  fix  our  hopes  on 

Heaven 
As  on  this  vision  of  the  golden  year.* 
With  that  he  struck  his  staff  against 

the  rocks 
And    broke    it, — James, — you    know 

him, — old,  but  full 
Of  force  and  choler,  and  firm  upon  his 

feet, 
And  like   an   oaken   stock  in  winter 

woods, 
O'erflourish'd   with   the   hoary   clem- 
atis: 
Then  added,  all  in  heat : 

'What  stuff  is  this  I 
Old  writers  push'd  the   happy  season 

back, — 
The   more   fools  they, — we   forward : 

dreamers  both : 
You  most,  that  in  an  age,  when  every 

hour 
Must  sweat  her  sixty  minutes  to  the 

death. 
Live  on,  God  love  us,  as  if  the  seeds- 
man, rapt 
Upon  the  teeming  harvest,  should  not 

plunge 
His   hand  into   the  bag :   but  well   I 

know 
That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels 

he  works. 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the 

doors.* 
He  spoke  ;  and,  high  above,  I  heard 

them  blast 
The  steep  slate-quarry,  and  the  great 

echo  flap 
And  buffet  round  the  hills,  from  bluff 

to  bluff. 


ULYSSES. 

It  little  i)rofits  that  an  [file  king^ 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  baj;- 

XSS^  crags, 
Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  metp 

and  d_Qle 
Unequal  la\ys  unto  a  sayagfi  race. 
That  hggrd,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and 

know  not  me. 


7f> 


Ulysses. 


\  cannot  u>t  fnnn  travel:  1  will  dnnk 
Lite  Id  the  ices:  all  times  I  have'en* 

joy'd 
(Ireatiy,   have   Mil'feiM  greatly,   both 

with  those 
That  loved  nie,  and  alone  ;  on  shore, 

and  when 
'i'hro*  .scmldin^^  diit'ls  the  rainy  Myg- 

des 
i>U  the   dim    >>e.i :   I    am  l>econic  a 

name ; 
l-^»r   always    roaming    with  a  hungry 

heart 
.Much  have  I  seen  and  known;  cities 

of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  gov- 
ernments, 
Mvself  not  least,  but  honorM  of  them 

all; 
And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my\ 


This  labor,  by  slow  prudei 

mild 
A   rugged   people,  and  thi 

grecs 
Sul>due  them  to  the  usefu 

good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centre 

sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not 
In  offices  of  tendernej^s,  and  pa 
Meet  adoration  to  my  bouseholc 
When   I   am    gone.     He  wort 

work,  I  mine. 
There    lies    the    port;   the  « 

puffs  her  sail : 
There    gloom   the   dark  broad  si 

My  mariners, 
Souls  that  have  toil'd,  and  wnwgk 

and  thought  with  me— 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome*** 
^  The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  andof 


peers, 
J^'ar  on  t!u'   ringing    jjlains  of  windy^'  posed  . 

^         Troy.  *      Free  hearts,  free  foreheads— you  ** 

Tart  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
\'et  all  experience  is  an  arch  where- 
thro' 


(jlcanis  that  untravell'd  world,  whose 

margin  fades  ^  >• 
For  ever  and  f(jr  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an 

end, 
To  rust  unburnishVl,  not  to  shine  in 

u>e! 
As  though  to  breathe  were  life.     Life 

|)iied  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  nie 
Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something 

more, 
A   bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it 

were 
For   some    three   suns    to   store  and 

hoard  myself, 
And  this  gray  s])irit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge   like  a  sinking 

star, 
Hevond  the   utmost  bound  of  human 

thought.    %p 
This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telema- 

chus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the 

isle — 
Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 


I  are  old ; 

Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  ind  ^ 

toil ;  , 

Death  closes  all :  but  something  ^' 

the  end,  . 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  ytt ' 

done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove *^ 
^  Gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  front 

rocks : 
The  long  day  wanes:  the  slowittO' 

climl)s :  the  deep 
Moans     round    with    many    voic 

C'ome,  my  friends, 
*Tis   not   too  late   to  seek  a  nci 

world.  ' 

Push   off,   and  sitting  well  in  or< 

smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  p 

])osc  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  i 

baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash 

down : 
Tt  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Hal 

Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom 

knew. 


Jithonus. 
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)'much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and 

tho' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which 

in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which 

we  are,  we  are  ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak   by  time  and   fate,  but 

strong  in  will 

THjlili^flli  III  IT  ill.  (i>  fiijil  and  noMo 
yietfi. 

5^ 


TITHONUS. 

The  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay 

and  fall, 
The  vapors  weep  their  burthen  to  the 

ground, 
Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lies 

beneath, 
And  after  many  a  summer  dies  the 

swan. 
Me  only  cruel  immortality 
Consumes:   I  wither  slowly  in  thine 

arms, 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 
A  white-hair'a  shadow  roaming  like  a 

dream 
The  erer-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Fv-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls 

of  morn. 

Alas!  for  this  gray  shadow,  once  a 
man — 
So  g|lorious  in   his  beauty  and    thy 

choice. 
Who  madest  him  thy  chosen,  that  he 

secm'd 
To  Ids  great  heart  none  other  than  a 

Godl 
||MVd  thee,  *  Give  me  immortality.' 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking 
with  a  smile, 

like  w^thy  men  who  care  not  how 
they  give. 

^nt    thy   strong    Hours    indignant 

An^  i!?'^*^  *^«>r  wills, 
^  wat  me  down  and  marr'd  and 

Andti^^^  me, 

"^tb^tbey  coild  not  end  me,  left 


To   dwell   in    presence   of    immortal 

*  youth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth, 
And   all   I  was,  in   ashes.     Can  thy 

love, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho*  even 

now, 
Close   over   us,   the   silver   star,   thy 

guide. 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that 

fill  with  tears 
To  hear  me  ?     l^t  me  go :  take  back 

thy  gift : 
Why  should   a   man    desire    in   any 

way 
To   vary    from    the    kindly    race    of 

men. 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance 
Where  all   should  pause,  as  is  most 

meet  for  all  ? 

A   soft   air  fans  the    cloud   apart ; 

there  comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I 

was  born. 
Once  more  the  old  mysterious  glim- 
mer steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,   and  from  thy 

shoulders  pure. 
And    bosom    beating    with    a    heart 

renew'd. 
Thy  cheek  begins  to  redden  thro'  the 

gloom, 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close 

to  mine. 
Ere  yet  they  blind  the  stars,  and  the 

wild  team 
Which    love   thee,  yearning   for    thy 

yoke,  arise, 
And  shake   the   darkness  from  their 

loosen'd  manes. 
And   beat   the   twilight  into  flakes  of 

fire. 

Lo  1  ever  thus  thou  growest  beauti- 
ful 

In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer 
given 

Departest,  and  thy  tears  are  on  my 
cheek. 

Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with 
thy  tears, 
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And  make   inc  tremble  lest  a  saying 

learnt, 
In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be 

true? 
•TiicCiods  themselves  cannot  recall 

their  gifts.' 

Ay  me  !  ay  me  !  with  what  another 

heart 
In  days    far-off,  and  with  what  other 

eyes 
I    used    to    watch — if    I  be    he    that 

watch'd — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee ; 

saw 
Tlie    dim    curls    kindle    into    sunny 

rings  ; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and 

felt  my  blood 
(ilow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  crim- 
son'd  all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I 

lay, 
Mouth,   forehead,     eyelids,     growing 

dewy-warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening 

buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that 

kiss'd 
Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of    wild 

and  sweet, 


I 


Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  i 

sin^. 
While   Ilion   like    a  mist  rose 

towers. 

Yet  hold   me  not  for  ever  in 

East: 
How  can   my  nature  longer  mi: 

thine  ? 
Coldly   thy  rosy  shadows  bath 

cold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  cold  my 

kled  feet 
Upon     thy     glimmering    thres 

when  the  steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields 

the  homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  po 

die, 
And  grassy  barrows   of  the  h 

dead. 
Release   me,  and  restore  me 

ground ; 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  « 

my  grave : 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  beauty  m 

morn ; 
I   earth  in   earth  forget  these 

courts, 
And   thee    returning    on    thy 
.    heels. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  *tis  early  morn : 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the  bugle-horn. 

'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley  Hall; 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts. 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West. 

Manv  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade. 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time ; 
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^.When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed  ; 
~  t  When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed  : 

•-■■* 
/^   When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see  ; 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be. 
t— 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin's  breast ; 
--    In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself  another  crest ; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish'd  dove  ; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one  so  young, 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  *  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth  to  me. 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee.' 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color  and  a  light, 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 

And  she  turn'd — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of  sighs — 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes — 

Saying,  *  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  me  wrong ; ' 
Saying,  *  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ? '  weeping,  '  I  have  loved  thee  long.' 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn'd  it  in  his  glowing  hands  ; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses  ring, 
And  her  whisper  throng'd  my  pulses  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted !     O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  ! 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  I     O  the  barren,  barren  shore  ! 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung. 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue ! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ? — having  known  me — to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than  mine  I 

Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathize  with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is  :  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown, 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  lV\ee  do>wv\. 
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He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

What  is  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy  :  think  not  they  are  glazed  with  wine. 
Go  to  him  :  it  is  thy  duty :  kiss  him :  take  his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  overwrought: 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter  thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I  slew  thee  with  my  hand  I 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart's  disgrace, 
Roird  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of  youth  I 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living  truth  ! 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature's  rule  ! 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd  forehead  of  the  fool  ! 

Well — *tis  well  that  I  should  bluster ! — Hadst  thou  less  unworthy  proved 
Would  to  God — for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife  was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bitter  fruit  ? 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my  heart  be  at  the  root. 

Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of  years  should  come 
As  the  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort  t  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind  ? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  knew  her,  kind  ? 

I  remember  one  that  perish*d  :  sweetly  did  she  speak  and  move : 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she  bore  ? 
No — she  never  loved  me  truly :  love  is  love  for  evermore. 

Comfort  ?  comfort  scorn'd  of  devils  !  this  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories',  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be  put  to  proof. 
In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou  art  staring  at  the  wall, 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows  rise  and  fall. 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to  his  drunken  sleep, 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows,  to  the  tears  that  thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  '  Never,  never,'  whisper'd  by  the  phantom  years, 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine  ears ; 
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And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness  on  thy  pain. 
Tarn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow :  get  thee  to  thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solace ;  for  a  tender  voice  will  cry. 
Tis  a  purer  life  than  thine ;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down  :  my  latest  rival  brings  thee  rest. 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from  the  mother's  breast. 

0,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness  not  his  due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his  :  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  two. 

0, 1  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart. 

'They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings — she  herself  was  not  exempt — 
Truly,  she  herself  had  suffer'd ' — Perish  in  thy  self-contempt ! 

Overlive  it — slower  yet — be  happy !  wherefore  should  I  care  ? 
1  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like  these  ? 
Every  door  is  barr'd  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys. 

Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  overflow, 
I  have  but  an  angry  fancy  :  what  is  that  which  I  should  do  ? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman's  ground, 

When  the  ranks  are  roll'd  in  vapor,  and  the  winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honor  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other's  heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?     I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous  Mother-Age! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife. 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my  life  ; 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years,  would  yield. 
Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father's  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary  dawn ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of  men  : 

^n, ray  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new: 

*Vt  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that  they  shall  do  : 

*or  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

S'wthe  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be ; 
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Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  arcosies  of  magic  sails, 
I*ilot^  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  aown  with  costly  Ixiles ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 
Kioin  the  nations*  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  aloii^  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro*  the  thunder-storm; 

Til!  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

riu  re  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  tiie  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law. 

So  I  trinmi>hM  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro*  me  left  me  dry, 
Kelt  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the  jaundiced  eye; 

ICye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of  joint : 
SrieiH  t'  moves,  hut  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to  point: 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion  creeping  nigher, 
(ilares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly-dying  fire. 


Yet  I  doubt  not  thro*  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the 


suns. 


What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful  joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  forever  like  a  boy*s  ? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the  shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a  laden  breast, 
Kull  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his  rest. 

I  lark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the  bugle-horn. 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their  scorn  : 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  moulder*d  string  ? 
I  am  shamed  thro*  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness  !  woman's  pleasure,  woman's  p« 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  shallower  brain  : 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  match*d  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine — 

I  Icrc  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.     Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to  beat; 

Where' in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil-starr*d ; — 
1  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle*s  ward. 
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0  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to  wander  far  away, 
^X'om  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 

X^r  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies, 
^dths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 

cr  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  Eur(,pean  flag, 

es  the  bird  o*er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag ; 

ops  the  heavy-blossom*d  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited  tree — 
imer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea. 

re  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march  of  mind, 
le  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 

re  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall  have  scope  and  breathing  space ; 
11  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

1  jointed,  supple-sine w*d,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall  run, 
-h  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun  ; 

istle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks, 
with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books — 

1,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy!  but  I  know  my  words  are  wild, 
I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child. 

'  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 
i  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains  ! 

ed  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime? 
e  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time — 

at  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 

n  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon ! 

in  vain  the  distance  beacons.     Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change. 

o'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day  : 
-er  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

lier-Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when  life  begun  : 
the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightnings,  weigh  the  Sun. 

^see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
lent  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all  my  fancy  yet. 

vsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley  Hall ! 
^  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof-tree  fall. 

>es  a  vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and  holt, 
tnming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunderbolt. 

it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or  snow  ; 
the  mighty  wind  arises,  rosLTing  seaward,  and  I  go. 
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GODIVA. 

/  watted  for  the  train  at  Coventry  ; 
I  hung  with  grooms  and  porters  on  the 

bridge^ 
To  watch  the  three  tall  spires ;  and 

there  I  shaped 
The  city's  ancient  legend  into  this : — 
Not    only   we,   the   latest  seed  of 

Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that 

prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the 

people  well, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtax'd; 

but  she 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  over- 
came. 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers 

back, 
Godiva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who 

ruled 
In  Coventry :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers 

brought 
Their  children,  clamoring,  *  If  we  pay, 

we  starve ! ' 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him, 

where  he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his 

hair 
A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  their 

tears, 
And  pray'd  him, '  If  they  pay  this  tax, 

they  starve.* 
Whereat    he    stared,   replying,   half- 
amazed, 
'  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger 

ache 
For   such  as  these  ?  * — *  But  I   would 

die,'  said  she. 
He  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and 

by  Paul : 
Then  filHp'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 

*  Oh  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  ! ' — *  Alas ! ' 

she  said, 

*  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not 

do.' 
And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's 
hand, 


He  answer'd,  *  Ride  you  nai 

the  town. 
And  I  repeal  it ; '  and  nodd 

scorn. 
He  parted,  with  great  stride 

his  dogs. 
So  left  alone,  the  passior 

mind. 
As  winds  from  all  the  comj 

and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  f  oi 
Till  pity  won.    She  sent  a  her 
And  bade  him    cry,   with   : 

trumpet,  all 
The   hard    condition ;  but 

would  loose 
The  people :  therefore,  as  tl 

her  well, 
From  then  till  noon  no  foe 

pace  the  street, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  pasj 

that  all 
Should   keep  within,  door  j 

window  barr'd. 
Then  fled  she  to  her  inmo 

and  there 
Unclasp'd  the  wedded  eagle 

belt. 
The  grim   Earl's  gift;  but  e 

breath 
She  linger'd,  looking  like  a 

moon 
Half-dipt  in   cloud:  anon  si 

her  head, 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  r 

her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste ;  ac 

stair 
Stole  on ;  and,  like  a   cree] 

beam,  slid 
From    pillar    unto  pillar,   i 

reach'd 
The  gateway;  there   she    fc 

palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armc 
Then   she   rode   forth,   cl 

with  chastity : 
The  deep  air  listeii'd  round  h 

rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly 

for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouth'd  hei 

the  spout 
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ling  eyes  to  see  :  the  barking 

•  cheek  flame :  her  palfrey's 
t-fall  shot 

rrors   thro'  her  pulses :   the 
id  walls 

I  of  chinks  and  holes  ;  and 
irhead 
gables,   crowding,    stared : 

she 

hro'  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she 
ir 
:-flower'd  elder-thicket  from 

field 

o'the  Gothic  archway  in  the 

,1. 

le  rode  back,  clothed  on  with 

.stity  : 

ow  churl,  compact  of  thank- 

j  earth, 

byword  of  all  years  to  come, 

little  auger-hole  in  fear, 

)ut  his  eyes,  before  they  had 

ir  will, 

ivell'd  into  darkness  in  his 

id, 

)pt     before    him.     So     the 

(vers,  who  wait 

I   deeds,   cancell'd    a    sense 

jused ; 

that  knew  not,  pass'd :  and 

at  once, 

:lve  great  shocks  of  sound, 

shameless  noon 

h'd   and   hammer'd   from  a 

idred  towers, 

r   one :   but   even   then  she 

n'd 

IX :  whence  reissuing,  robed 

I  crown'd, 

her  lord,  she  took  the  tax 

av 

herself  an  everlasting  name. 


HE  DAY-DREAM. 

PROLOGUE. 

Flora,  let  me  speak : 
>ant  hour  has  passed  away 
Ireaming     on  your    damask 
;ek, 


The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined, 

I  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  you  dreaming — and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  1  too  dream'd,  until  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm, 
The  reflex  of  a  legend  past. 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And   would  you   have  the  thought  I 
had, 

And  see  the  vision  that  1  saw. 
Then  take  the  broidery -frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  Macaw, 
And  I  will  tell  it.     Turn  your  face. 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye — 
The  rhymes   are    dazzled  from   their 
place 

And  order'd  words  asunder  fly. 


THE  SLEEPING  PALACE. 

I. 

The    varying    year   with    blade   and 
sheaf 
Clothes    and    reclothes  the    happy 
plains. 
Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf. 
Here    stays    the    blood   along    the 
veins. 
Faint  shadows,  vapors  lightly  curl'd. 
Faint  murmurs  from   the  meadows 
come, 
Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 

II. 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terrace-lawn. 
The  fountain  to  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  fires, 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower. 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 

in. 

Roof-haunting     martins    warm    their 

eggs- 
In  these,  in  those  tYve  \\i^  \s  ^Va:^  o^. 
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Hu  Sleeping  Beauty, 


The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 
Droop  .sleepily  :  no  sound  is  made, 

Nut  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 
More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 

Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings, 
That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the 
wall. 

IV. 

IltTt*  sits  the  Hutler  with  a  flask 

iJeiwctn    his    knees,    half-drain'd ; 
and  there 
The  Nviinkied  steward  at  his  task, 

The  niaid-of-honor  blooming  fair ; 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his: 

Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to  speak: 
His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss: 

I'he  blush  is  fix'd  upon  her  cheek. 

V. 

Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass, 

The   beams,   that   thro'    the   Oriel 
shine, 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass. 

And   beaker  brimm'd    with    noble 
wine. 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps, 

CJrave  faces  gathcr'd  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jovial  king. 

VI. 

All   round    a    hedge    upshoots,   and 
shows 
At  distance  like  a  little  wood; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes, 
And   grapes   with   bunches   red  as 
blood ; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 
Close-matted,   bur  and  brake   and 
briar. 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen, 
•  High  up,  the  topmost  palace  spire. 

VII. 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die. 

And    thought    and    time    be  bom 

again, 

And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh, 

Bring  truth  that  sways  thp  soul  of 

men  t 


Here   all   things   in   their  plj 

main. 

As  all  were  order'd,  ages  sin 

Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Ho 

Pain, 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  Pr 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAU 

I. 

Year  after  year  unto  her  feet. 
She  lying  on  her  couch  alon 
Across  the  purple  coverlet. 
The  maiden's    jet-black  h 
grown, 
On  either  side  her  tranced  for 
Forth  streaming  from  a  1 
pearl : 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  an 
And  moves    not    on   the  i 
curl. 

II. 

The  silk  star-broider'd  coverH 
Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  r 
Languidly  ever ;  and,  amid 
Her  full  black   ringlets  do 
roird, 
Glows    forth    each     softly-sl 
arm 
With    bracelets    of    the    c 
bright : 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  info 
Stillness  with  love,  and  d 
light. 

III. 

She  sleeps:   her  breathings 
.  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apa 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  si 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed 
She  sleeps :  on  either  hand  \\\ 

The     gold-fringed     pillow 

{)rest : 
eeps,  nor    dreams,    b 
dwells 
A  perfect  form  in  perfect  re 
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E  ARRIVAL. 

I. 

things,  discovered  late, 
lat  seek  them  issue  forth ; 
:quel  works  with  fate, 
5   the   veil   from   hidden 

r  from  other  skies — 
glitters  on  the  rocks — 
e,  with  joyful  eyes, 
r-footed  than  the  fox. 

II. 

nd  the  bones  of  those 

;  in  other  days  to  pass, 

in  the  thorny  close, 

i  blanching  on  the  grass. 

the  silent  dead : 

rish*d     in     their    daring 

flashes  thro'  his  head, 
•  fail :  the  one  succeeds.' 


III. 
carce   knowing  what  he 

1   the   hedge :   he   enters 

js  into  his  cheeks : 
to   light   on    something 

:e  the  charm  did  talk 
path,  and  hover  near 
>f  promise  in  his  walk, 
er*d  voices  at  his  ear. 

rv. 

ind   close    his   footsteps 

Music  in  his  heart 
ind  quicker,  till  he  find 
:hamber  far  apart, 
tters  like  a  lark, 
't — to    kiss    her — on    his 

tresses  be  so  dark, 
those  hidden  eyes  must 


THE  REVIVAL. 

I. 

A  TOUCH,  a   kiss!    the    charm    was 
snapt. 
There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And   feet   that   ran,   and   doors   that 
clapt. 
And    barking    dogs,   and    crowing 
cocks ; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro'  all  the  garden  swept, 
A    sudden    hubbub    shook    the   hall, 
And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 

II. 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 
The     butler     drank,    the     steward 
scrawl'd. 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew. 
The   parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock 
squall'd, 
The    maid    and    page    renew 'd   their 
strife, 
The  palace  bang'd,  and  buzz'd  and 
clackt. 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 
Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract. 

III. 

And  last  with  these  the  kmg  awoke. 

And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'd. 
And  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  face,  and 
spoke, 

•  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  ! 
How  say   you  ?    we   have   slept,   my 
lords. 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  lap.' 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words, 

'Twas  but  an  after-dinner's  nap. 

IV. 

'  Pardy,'  return'd  the  king,  *  but  still 

My  joints  are  somewhat  stiff  or  so. 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mention 'd  half  an  hour  ago?* 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain, 

In  courteous  words  return'd  reply : 
But  dallied  with  his  goldew  cVv^aw, 

And,  smiling,  put  lV\e  <\wfc?»\L\ow>a^. 
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Th€  Departure — Moral — L'Em'ot, 


THE  DEPARTURE. 

I. 

And  on  her  lover's  airo  she  leant. 

And  round   her  waist    she  felt   it 
fold. 
And  far  across  the  hiUs  they  went 

In   that   new   world   which   is   th 
old: 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  followed  him. 

II. 

*  rd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss ; ' 

*  O  wake  for  ever,  love,'  she  hears. 

*  C>  love,   'twas  such  as   this    and 

this.' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star. 

And  many  a  merT\'  wind  was  borne. 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden 
bar. 
The  twilight  melted  into  mom. 

III. 

*  O  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep ! ' 

*  O  happy  sleep,  that  lightlv  lied ! ' 

*  O  happy  kiss,  that  woke  ihv  sleep  ! ' 

*  O  love,  ihv  kii«  would  wake  the 

dead!'' 
A»-id  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  ran^e 

C>f  vapor  buoy'd  the  crescent-baA, 
And,  rapt  thro'  many  a  rosy  change. 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 

IV. 

*  A  hundred  summers !  can  it  l>e  ? 

And  whither  gix^st   thou,  tell  mo 
where?' 
•O  seek  my  father's  court  with  me. 
For    there    are    greater    wonders 
there.' 
And  o>r  the  hills,  and  far  a\^-ay 
Qeyond  their  utmost  )"»uiplo  rim, 
d  the  niffht,  across  the  dav, 
'*  4JI  ^  world  she  follow'd 


MORAL. 


I. 


smi{ 


m 


So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 

And  il  jou  find  no  moral  there, 
Go,  look  m  any  glass  and  say, 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 
Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wildweed-flower    that 
blows? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  ci  the  rose  ? 

II. 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead, 

In  bud  or  blade,  or  bloom, 
find. 
According  as  his  humors  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  apf^cations  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  frieni 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  ei 


L'ENVOI. 

I.  • 

Yor  shake  your  head.    A  randoi 
string 

Your  finer  female  sense  offends. 
Well— were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  frienda 
To  pass  with  all  our  social  ties 

To  silence  from  the  paths  of  men 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn    the   world,  and   sloe 
again; 
To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars, 

And    wake    on    science  grown  1 
more. 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars, 

.\s  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  s\lo\ 

The  Poet-forms  of  stronger  hourS; 
The  vast  Republics  that  may  grow, 

The  Federations  and  the  Powers; 
Titanic  forces  taking  birth 

In  divers  seasons,  divers  climes; 
For  we  are  Ancients  of  the  earth, 

And  in  the  morning  of  the  time*. 
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II. 


So  sleeping,  so  aroused  from  sleep 

Thro'sium^decads  new  and  strange 
Or  gay  quinquenniads    would    wt 


we 


reap 

The  flower   and    quintessence  of 
change. 


III. 

Ah,  yet  would  I — and  would  I  might  I 

So  much  your     eyes    my    fancy 
take — 
Be  still  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  1 
For,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong, 

To  choose  your  own  you  did  not 
care; 
Vou'd  have  my  moral  from  the  song, 

And  I  will  take  my  pleasure  there  : 
And,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong, 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro*  and  thro'. 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song, 

Perforee  will  still  revert  to  you ; 
Nor  finds  a  closer  truth  than  this 

All-graceful  head,  so  richly  curl'd. 
And  evermore  a  costly  kiss 

The    prelude    to    some    brighter 
world. 


IV. 

For  since  the  time  when  Adam  first 
Embraced  his  Eve  in  happy  hour. 
And  evjry  bird  of  Eden  burst 

In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower, 
What  eyes,  like  thine,  have  waken*d 
hopes, 
What  lips,  like  thine,  so  sweetly 
jom'd  ? 
Where  on  the  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fulness  of  the  pensive  mind  ; 
WMch  all  too  dearly  self-involved. 
Yet  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep    to 
me; 

^  Slj^P  ^y  kisses  undissolved. 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  see : 
But  break  it.    In  the  name  of  wife, 
I         And  m  the  rights  that  name  may 

I        \1^^  *^  moral  of  thy  life, 
And  that  for  which  I  care  to  live. 


EPILOGUE. 

Sq,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 

And,  if  you  find  a  meaning  there, 
O  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 

*  What  wonder,   if    he   thinks   me 
fair.>' 
What  wonder  I  was  all  unwise, 

To  shape  the  song  for  your  delight 
Like  long-taird  birds  of  Paradise 

That  float  thro'  Heaven,  and  can- 
not light } 
Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 

By  Cupid-boys  of  blooming  hue — 
But  take  it — earnest  wed  with  sport. 

And  either  sacred  unto  you. 


AMPHION. 

My  fathqr  left  a  park  to  me. 

But  it  is  wild  and  barren, 
A  garden  too  with  scarce  a  tree, 

And  waster  than  a  warren : 
Yet  say  the  neighbors  when  they  call. 

It  is  not  bad  but  good  land. 
And  in  it  is  the  germ  of  all 

That  grows  within  the  woodland. 

O  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great 

In  days  of  old  Amphion, 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate, 

Nor  cared  for  seed  or  scion  ! 
And  had  1  lived  when  song  was  great. 

And  legs  of  trees  were  limber. 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 

And  fiddled  in  the  timber  ! 

'Tis  said  he  had  a  tuneful  tongue. 

Such  happy  intonation, 
Wherever  he  sat  down  and  sung 

He  left  a  small  plantation ; 
Wherever  in  a  lonely  grove 

He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes. 
The  gouty  oak  began  to  move, 

And  flounder  into  hornpipes. 

The  mountain  stirr'd  its  bushy  crown, 

And,  as  tradition  teaches, 
Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 

Coquetting  with  young  beeches; 
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And  briony-vine  and  ivy-wreath 
Kan  forward  to  his  rhyming, 

And  from  the  valleys  underneath 
Came  little  copses  climbing. 

The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 

The   woodbine    wreaths   that   bind 
her, 
And    down    the    middle,   buzz  1    she 
went 

With  all  her  bees  behind  her: 
The  i)oplars,  in  long  order  due, 

With  cypress  promenaded, 
The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 

liy  rivtrs  gailopaded. 

Came  wet-shod  alder  from  the  wave, 

Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie  ; 
Kach  pluck'd   his   one  foot  from  the 
grave, 

Poussetling  with  a  sloe-tree  : 
Old  elms  came  breaking  from  the  vine. 

The  vine  stream'd  out  to  f^^llow. 
And,  sweating  rosin,  ])liimp'd  the  pine 

PVom  many  a  cloudy  hollow. 

And  wasn't  it  a  sight  to  see. 

When,  ere  his  song  was  ended. 
Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree, 

The  country-side  descended; 
And   shepherds    from  the    mountain- 
eaves 

Look'd    down,    half-pleased,    half- 
frighten'd, 
As  dash'd  about  the  drunken  leaves 

The  random  sunshine  lighten'd  ! 

Oh,  nature  first  was  fresh  to  men. 

And  wanton  without  measure  ; 
So  youthful  and  so  flexile  then. 

You  moved  her  at  your  pleasure. 
Twang    out,   my    fiddle !    shake    the 
twigs ! 

And  make  her  dance  attendance  ; 
Blow,  flute,  and  stir  the  stiff-set  sprigs, 

And  scirrhous  roots  and  tendons. 

'Tis  vain  1  in  such  a  brassy  age 
I  could  not  move  a  thistle  ; 

The  very  sparrows  in  the  hedge 
Scarce  answer  to  my  whistle ; 

Or  at  the  most,  when  three-parts-sick 
With  strumming  and  with  scraping. 


A  jackass  heehaws  from  the 
The  passive  oxen  gaping. 

But  what  is  that  I  hear  ?  a  s 

Like  sleepy  counsel  plead 
O     Lord  I — *tis     in   my    i 
ground. 

The  modern  Muses  readii 
They  read  Botanic  Treatise 

And   Works    on    Gardei 
there. 
And  Methods  of  transplar 

To  look  as  if  they  grew  t: 

The  wither*d  Misses  I  how 

O'er  books  of  travell'd  se 
And  show  you  slips  of  all 

From  England  to  Van  D 
They  read  in  arbors  dipt  ai 

And  alleys,  faded  places. 
By  squares  of  tropic  summ< 

And  warm'd  in  crystal  c: 

But  these,  tho'  fed  with  c 

Are  neither  green  nor  sa] 
Half-conscious   of   the  gai 

The  spindlings  look  unh 
Better  to  me  the  meanest  ^ 

That  blows  upon  its  moi 
The  vilest  herb  that  runs  t< 

Beside  its  native  fountaii 

And  I  must  work  thro'  moi 

And  years  of  cultivation, 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  j 

To  grow  my  own  plan  tat 
I'll  take  the  showers  as  the 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  little  garden  blossom. 


ST.  AGNES'  EV 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moc 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  v 

May  my  soul  follow  soon 
The  shadows  of  the  conven 

Slant  down  the  snowy  s\» 
Still  creeping  with  the  cree 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lon 


Sir  Galahad, 
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my  spirit  pure  and  clear 
;  frosty  skies, 
snowdrop  of  the  year 
y  bosom  lies. 

bite  robes  are  soil'd   and 

r  shining  ground ; 
taper*s  earthly  spark, 
r  argent  round ; 

Lsoul  before  the  Lamb, 
ifore  Thee ; 
earthly  house  I  am, 
hope  to  be. 
le  heavens,  O  Lord  !  and 

yon  starlight  keen, 

ly  bride,  a  glittering  star, 

t  white  andf;lean. 

to  the  golden  doors ; 

^s  come  and  go  ; 

3ursts  her  starry  floors, 

^s  her  lights  below, 

5  on  and  up !  the  gates 

,  and  far  within 

e    Heavenly   Bridegroom 

me  pure  of  sin. 

IS  of  Eternity, 

ith  deep  and  wide — 

I  the  shining  sea — 

igroom  with  his  bride  ! 


R  GALAHAD. 

ade  carves  the  casques  of 

lance  thrusteth  sure, 
is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
ly  heart  is  pure, 
ng  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 
3rands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
*d  spear-shafts  crack  and 

:  and  rider  reel ; 
ley  roll  in  clanging  lists, 
the  tide  of  combat  stands, 
i  flowers  fall  in  showers, 
ly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 


How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favors  fall ! 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall : 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above. 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and 
shrine  : 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love. 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me   mightier  transports  move  and 
thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro*  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims. 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns  : 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride ; 

I  hear  a  voice  but  none  are  there ; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
P'air  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth. 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean. 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

And   solemn   chaunts   resound   be- 
tween. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 
I  leap  on  board  :  no  helmsman  steers  : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail : 
•With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail.    V 
Ah,  blessed  vision  !  blood  of  God ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  I  go, 
The   cock   crows   ere   the   Christmas 
morn, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads. 

And,  ringing,   springs   from   brand 
and  mail ; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads. 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  p\a\u,  1  c\\m\i  >i)^t\i€\!5^\ 
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No  branchv  thicket  shelter  yields ; 

But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand. 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear. 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and 
eyes. 

Are  touch'd,  are  turn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro*  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear  : 
*0  just  and  faithTiil  knight  of  Godl 

Ride  on  I  the  prize  is  near.' 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange  ; 

By  bridge  and   ford,  by  park  and 
pale, 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide. 

Until  I  find  the  holy  Grail. 


EDWARD  GRAY. 

Sweet   Emma   Moreland  of  yonder 
town 
Met  me  walking  on  yonder  way, 

*  And  have  you  lost  your  heart  ?  *  she 

said ; 
*  And  are  vou  married  vet,  Edward 
Gray?' 

Sweet  Emma  Moreland  spoke  to  mc  : 
Bitterly  weeping  I  turn'd  away  : 

*  Sweet    Emma    Moreland,    love    no 

more 
Can  touch    the   heart  of    Edward 
Gray. 

'  Kllen  Adair  she  loved  me  well. 
Against  her  father's  and  mother's 
will: 


i 


I 


To-day  I  sat  for  an  hour  and  wept, 
By  Ellen's  grave,  on  the  windy  hill. 

'  Shy  she  was,  and  I  thought  her  cold ; 
Thought  her  proud,  and  fled  over 
the  sea ; 
Fill'd  I  was  with  folly  and  spite. 
When   Ellen  Adair  was  dying  for 
me. 

*  Cruel,  cruel  the  words  I  said  I 

Cruelly  came  they  back  to-day : 
**  You're  too  slight  and  fickle,"  I  said, 
"To  trouble  the  heart  of  Edward 
Gray." 

*  There  I  put  my  face  in  the  grass — 

Whisper'd,  "  Listen  to  my  despair : 
I  repent  me  of^l  I  did : 

Speak  a  little,  Ellen  Adair ! " 

*  Then  I  took  a  pencil,  and  wrote 

On  the  mossy  stone,  as  I  lay, 
"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair  ; 
And  here  the    heart    of    Edward 
Gray ! " 

*  Love  may  come,  and  love  may  go, 

And  fly,  like  a  bird,  from  tree  to 
tree ; 
But  I  will  love  no  more,  no  more, 
Till  Ellen  Adair  come  back  to  me. 

*  Bitterly  wept  I  over  the  stone  : 

Bitterly  weeping  I  turn'd  away  : 
There  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair  I 
And   there   the    heart  of    Edward 
(;rav ! ' 


WILL  WATERPROOF'S 
LYRICAL  MONOLOGUE. 

MADE   AT  THE  COCK. 

O  I'LUMT  head-waiter  at  The  Cock, 

To  which  1  nmst  resort. 
How    gi>es    the      time?      'TIS    ^t 
o'clock. 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port : 
But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that  -^ 

You  set  l^fore  chance-comers,-  ■ 
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But  such  whose  father-grape  grew  fat 
On  Lusitanian  summers. 

No  Tain  libation  to  the  Muse, 

But  may  she  still  be  kind, 
And  whisper  lovely  words,  and  use 

Her  influence  on  the  mind. 

To   make    me    write    my    random 

rh3rmes. 

Ere  they  be  half-forgotten ; 

Nor  add  and  alter,  many  times, 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 

I    I  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  and  dips 

Her  laurel  in  the  wine, 
And  lays  it  thrice  upon  my  lips. 

These  favor*d  lips  of  mme  ; 
Until  the  charm  have  power  to  make 

New  lifeblood  warm  the  bosom. 
And  barren  commonplaces  break 

In  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  pledge  her  silent  at  the  board ; 

Her  gradual  fingers  steal 
And  touch  upon  the  master-chord 
I      Qfalllfeltandfeel. 
•    Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plans 
And  phantom  hopes  assemble  ; 
And  that   child's    heart   within  the 
man's 
Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 

Thro'  many  an  hour  of  summer  suns. 

By  many  pleasant  ways. 
Against  its  fountain  upward  runs 

The  current  of  my  days  : 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kiss'd ; 

The  gas-light  wavers  dimmer ; 
And  softly,  thro'  a  vinous  mist, 

My  college  friendships  glimmer. 

^  grow  in  worth,  and  wit,  and  sense, 

Unboding  critic-pen, 
Or  that  eternal  want  of  pence. 

Which  vexes  public  men. 
Who  hold  their  hands  to  all,  and  cry 

For  that  which  all  deny  them — 
Who  sweep  the  crossings,  wet  or  dry. 

And  all  the  world  go  oy  them. 

Ahyet,  tho'  all  the  world  forsake. 
The'  fortune  d^  my  wuigs, 
1  will  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 


Half-views  of  men  and  things. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  blood  ; 

There  must  be  stormy  weather ; 
But  for  some  true  result  of  good 

All  parties  work  together. 

Let  there  be  thistles,  there  are  grapes ; 

If  old  things,  there  are  new ; 
Ten     thousand    broken     lights    and 
shapes. 

Yet  glimpses  of  the  true. 
Let  raffs  be  rife  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

We  lack  not  rhymes  and  reasons, 
As  on  this  whirligig  of  Time 

We  circle  with  the  seasons. 

This  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid ; 

With  fair  horizons  bound  : 
This  whole  wide  earth   of  light  and 
shade 

Comes  out  a  perfect  round. 
High  over  roaring  Temple-bar, 

And  set  in  Heaven's  third  story, 
I  look  at  all  things  as  they  are, 

But  thro*  a  kind  of  glory. 


Head-waiter,  honor'd  by  the  guest 

Half-mused,  or  reeling  ripe, 
The  pint,  you  brought  me,  was  the  best 

That  ever  came  from  pipe. 
But  tho'  the  port  surpasses  praise. 

My  nerves  have  dealt  with  stiffen 
Is  there  some  magic  in  the  place  } 

Or  do  my  peptics  differ  ? 

For  since  I  came  to  live  and  learn. 

No  pint  of  white  or  red 
Had  .ever  half  the  power  to  turn 

This  wheel  within  my  head, 
Which  bears  a  seasoned  brain  about, 

Unsubiect  to  confusion, 
Tho'  soak'd  and  saturate,  out  and  out, 

Thro'  every  convolution. 

For  I  am  of  a  numerous  house, 

With  many  kinsmen  gay, 
Where  long  and  largely  we  carouse 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay : 
Each  month,  a  birth-day  coming  on, 

We  drink  defying  trouble. 
Or  sometimes  two  would  meet  in  one, 

And  then  we  drank  it  double ; 
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Wlicthcr  tlic  vintage,  yet  unkept, 

1I:i(l  u-lish  fiery-new, 
(  M  rllM)w-(k-op  in  sawdust,  slept, 

An  old  as  Waterloo  ; 
( )i  -siowM,  when  classic  Canning  died. 

In  iuu>sty  bins  and  chambers, 
1 1. II I  i  .i>t  upon  its  crusty  side 

Tlu-  nlooni  K)l  ten  Decembers. 

'V\\v  Muse,  the  jolly  Muse,  it  is  I 

Slu-  answer'd  to  my  call, 
SIk'  rhaiu'.es  with  that  mood  or  this, 

In  all-in-all  to  all  : 
Six-  lit  the  spark  within  my  throat. 

To  make  inv  blood  run  quicker, 
I  sed  all  her  fiery  will,  and  smote 

Her  life  into  the  liquor. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 

The  waiter's  hands,  that  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout. 

His  proper  chop  to  each. 
He  looks  not  like  the  common  breed 

That  with  the  napkin  dally; 
I  think  he  came  like  Ganymede, 

From  some  delightful  valley. 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modern  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  tirmer  leg. 

And  cramm'd  a  plumper  crop  ; 
Upon  an  ampler  dunghill  trod, 

Crow'd  lustier  late  and  early, 
Sipt  wine  from  silver,  praising  God, 

And  raked  in  golden  barley. 

A  private  life  was  all  his  joy. 

Till  in  a  court  he  saw 
A  something-pottle-bodied  boy     , 

That  knuckled  at  the  taw : 
He  stoop'd  and  clutch'd  him,  fair  and 
good, 

Flew  over  roof  and  casement : 
His  brothers  of  the  weather  stood 

Stock-still  for  sheer  amazement. 

l^ut   he,   by    farmstead,    thorpe    and 
spire. 
And  follow'd  with  acclaims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire 
Came  crowing  over  Thames. 
Right    down    by   smoky    Paul's   they 
bore, 


Till,  where  the  street  groins 
One  fix'd  for  ever  at  the  door, 
And  one  became  head-waiter. 


But  whither  would  mv  fancy  go? 

How  out  of  place  sne  makes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  the  chops  and  steaks  1 
Tis  but  a  steward  of  the  can. 

One  shade  more  plump  thani 
mon; 
As  just  and  mere  a  serving-mas 

As  any  bom  of  woman. 

I  ranged  too  high :  what  draws  •] 
down 

Into  the  common  day? 
Is  it  the  weight  of  that  half-crown, 

Which  I  snail  have  to  pay  ? 
For,  something  duller  than  at  first, 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed. 

And  thrumming  on  the  table: 

Half  fearful  that,  with  self  at  strife, 

I  take  myself  to  task ; 
Lest  of  the  fulness  of  my  life 

I  leave  an  empty  flask : 
For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare 

To  prove  myself  a  poet: 
But,    while    I    plan    and    plan,  n 
hair 

Is  gray  before  I  know  it. 

• 

So  fares  it  since  the  years  began, 

Till  they  be  gathered  up ;  • 
The  truth,  that  flies  the  flowing  c 

Will  haunt  the  vacant  cup : 
And  others'  follies  teach  us  not. 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches; 
And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  wl 

Our  own  experience  preaches. 

Ah,  let  the  rusty  theme  alone  I 

We  know  not  what  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  'tis  goi 

'Tis  gone,  and  let  it  go. 
*Tis   gone :    a  thousand    such    h 
slipt 

Away  from  my  embraces, 
And  fall'n  into  the  dusty  crypt 

Of  darken'd  forms  and  faces. 


Lady  Clare, 
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Go,  therefore,  thou !  thy  betters  went 

Long  since,  and  came  no  more ; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamor  sent 

From  many  a  tavern-door, 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hits, 

From  misty  men  of  letters ; 
The  tavern-hours  of  mighty  wits — 

Thine  elders  and  thy  betters. 

Hours,  when  the   Poet's  words   and 
looks 

Had  yet  their  native  glow  : 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 

Had  made  him  talk  for  show ; 
But,  all  tis  vast  heart  sherris-warm*d, 

He  flashed  his  random  speeches, 
Ere  days,  that  deal  in  ana,  swarm 'd 

His  literary  leeches. 

So  mix  for  ever  with  the  past, 

Like  all  good  things  on  earth  ! 
For  should  I  prize  thee,  couldst  thou 
last. 

At  half  thy  real  worth  t 
^  bold  it  good,  good  things   should 
pass: 

With  time  I  will  not  quarrel : 
It  18  but  yonder  empty  glass 

That  makes  me  maudlin-moral. 


Head-waiter  of  the  chop-house  here, 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
I  too  must  part :  I  hold  thee  dear 

for  this  good  pint  of  port. 
For  this,*  thou  shalt  from  all  things 
suck 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter ; 
And  wheresoever    thou    move,  good 
luck 

Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

^ut  thou  wilt  never  move  from  hence, 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots  : 
Thy  latter  days  increased  with  pence 

Go  down  among  the  pots  : 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners, 
Old  boxes,  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 

^Ve  fret,  we  fume,  would  shift  our 
skins, 


Would  quarrel  with  our  lot; 
Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins, 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot ; 
To  come  and  po,  and  come  again, 

Returning  like  the  pewit. 
And  watch'd  by  silent  gentlemen. 

That  trifle  with  the  cruet. 

Live  long,  ere  from  thy  topmost  head 

The  thick-set  hazel  dies; 
Long,  ere  the  hateful  crow  shall  tread 

The  corners  of  thine  eyes : 
Live  long,  nor  feel  in  head  or  chest 

Our  changeful  equinoxes, 
Till   mellow   Death,   like    some   late 
guest, 

Shall  call  thee  from  the  boxes. 

But   when   he    calls,  and  thou   shalt 
cease 
To  pace  the  gritted  floor. 
And,  laying  down  an  unctuous  lease 

Of  life,  shalt  earn  no  more  ; 
No  carved  cross-bones,  the  types  of 
Death, 
Shall  show  thee  past  to  Heaven : 
But   carved   cross-pipes,  and,   under- 
neath, 
A  pint-pot  neatly  graven. 


LADY  CLARE. 

It  was  the  time  when  lilies  blow, 
And  clouds  are  highest  up  in  air, 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 
To  give  his  cousin.  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn : 
Lovers  long-betroth'd  were  they  : 

They  too  will  wed  the  morrow  morn : 
God's  blessing  on  the  day  ! 

'  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth. 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broad  and  fair ; 

He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth. 
And  that  is  well,'  said  Lady  Clare. 

In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nurse, 
Said,  *  Who  was  this  that  went  from 
thee  t ' 

*  It  was  my  cousin,'  said  Lady  Clare, 
'  To-morrow  he  weds  with  me.' 
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'<)  (mmIIh:  thank*d!'  said  Alice  the 
nurse, 

*  riiat  all  comes  round  so  just  and 

lair  : 
Konl  Ronaltl  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 
And  VMii  are  not  the  I>ady  Clare.* 

*  Arc  vc  out  of  v»)ur  mind,  mv  nurse, 

niv  nurse  ?  ' 
Said  Ladv  Clare,  *  that  ye  speak  so 
wild?' 
'As    (ioti's    al)ove,*   said    Alice    the 
nurse, 

*  I  speak  the  truth  :  you  are  my  child. 

*The  oltl  Karl's  daughter  died  at  my 
breast ; 

I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread  I 
I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child. 

And  put  my  child  in  her  stead.* 

'  Falselv,  falselv  have  ye  done, 

( )  mother.'  she  saitl, '  if  this  be  true, 

To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 
So  many  years  from  his  due.* 

'  Xav  now,  mv  child,'  said  Alice  the 
nurse, 

*  Hut  keep  the  secret  for  your  life. 
And  all   vou  have  will  be  Lord  Ron- 
ald's, 

When  you  are  man  and  wife. 

*  If  I'm  a  beggar  born,'  she  said, 

'  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 

Pull  off,  pull  off,  the  brooch  of  gold, 

And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  bv.' 

*  Nay  now,  my  child,'  said    Alice  the 

nurse, 

*  lUit  keep  the  secret  all  ve  can.' 
She  said,  '  Not  so :  but  I  will  know 

If  there  be  any  faith  in  man.* 

*  Nay  now,  what  faith  } '  said  Alice  the 

nurse, 
'  The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right.' 

*  And  he  shall  have  it,'  the  lady  replied, 

*  Tho'  I  should  die  to-night.' 


*  Yet  give   one   kiss   to  your  mother 
clear ! 
Alas,  mv  child,  I  sinn*d  for  thee.' 


*  C)  mother,  mother,  mothe 

*  So  strange  it  seems  to  n 

'  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  mv  mc 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be 

And  lay  your  hand  upon  ray 
And  bless  me,  mother,  ere 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  go 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clai 

She  went  by  dale,  and  she  w 
down, 
With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lilv-white  doe  Lord  Ronald 
brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay/ 
Dropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  ha 

And  follow'd  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stept   Lord   Ronald  from  b 
tower : 
*0   Lady   Clare,  you  shame  you 
worth  I 
Why  come  you   drest  like  a  villaj 
maid, 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth?' 

*  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are: 
I  am  a  beggar  born,'  she  said, 

*  And  not  the  Lady  Clare.* 

*  Play  me  no  tricks,*  said  Lord  Ron 

'  For  I  am  yours  in  word  a^d  in  d 
Play  me  no  tricks,*  said  Lord  Ror 

*  Vour  riddle  is  hard  to  read.* 

O  and  proudly  stood  she  up ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fa 
She  look*d  into  Lord  Ronald's  ey 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  ta! 

He  laugh*d  a  laugh  of  merry  scor 
He  turn'd  and  kiss'd  her  where 
stood : 

*  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born. 

And  I,'  said  he,  *  the  next  in  blo< 

*  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  bom, 

And  I,*  said  he,  *  the  lawful  heir 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn 

And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  CI; 
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THE  CAPTAIN. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  NAVY. 

He  that  only  rules  by  terror 

Doeth  grievous  wrong. 
Deep  as  Hell  I  count  his  error. 

Let  him  hear  my  song. 
Brave  the  Captain  was :  the  seamen 

Made  a  gallant  crew, 
Gallant  sons  of  English  freemen, 

Sailors  bold  and  true. 
But  they  hated  his  oppression. 

Stern  he  was  and  rash  ; 
So  for  every  light  transgression 

Doom'd  them  to  the  lash. 
Day  by  day  more  harsh  and  cruel 

Seem'd  the  Captain's  mood. 
Secret  wrath  like  smother*d  fuel 

Burnt  in  each  man's  blood. ^ 
Yet  he  hoped  to  purchase  glory. 

Hoped  to  make  the  name 
^f  his  vessel  great  in  story, 
I       ^  Wheresoever  he  came. 

So  they  past  by  capes  and  islands, 
\        Many  a  harbor-mouth,    » 
Sailing  under  palmy  highlands 

Par  within  tne  South. 
On  a  day  when  they  were  going 

O'er  the  lone  expanse, 
^n  the  north,  her  canvas  flowing, 

Rose  a  ship  of  France. 
Then  the  Captain's  color  heighten'd. 

Joyful  came  his  speech  : 
^ut  a  cloudy  gladness  lighten'd 

In  the  eyes  of  each. 
'Chase,'  he  said:  the  ship  flew  for- 
ward, 
And  the  wind  did  blow ; 
Stately,  lightly,  went  she  Norward, 

Till  she  near'd  the  foe. 
Then  they  look'd  at  him  they  hated. 

Had  what  they  desired  : 
•Mute  with  folded  arms  they  waited — 

Not  a  gun  was  fired. 
But  they  heard  the  foeman's  thunder 

Roaring  out  their  doom  ; 
All  the  air  was  torn  in  sunder. 

Crashing  went  the  boom. 
Spars    were   splinter'd,    decks    were 

shatterM, 
Bu  11  ets  fell  like  rain ; 


Over  mast  and  deck  were  scaiter'd 

Blood  and  brains  of  men. 
Spars   were    splinter'd ;    decks  were 
broken : 

Every  mother's  son — 
Down    they    dropt — no     word     was 
spoken — 

Each  Ixjside  his  gun. 
On  the  decks  as  they  were  lying, 

Were  their  faces  grim. 
In  their  blood,  as  they  lay  dying. 

Did  they  smile  on  him. 
Those,  in  whom  he  had  reliance 

For  his  noble  name. 
With  one  smile  of  still  defiance 

Sold  him  unto  shame. 
Shame    and    wrath    his    heart    con- 
founded, 

Pale  he  turn'd  and  red,    . 
Till  himself  was  deadly  wounded 

Falling  on  the  dead. 
Dismal  error!  fearful  slaughter! 

Years  have  wander'd  by, 
Side  by  side  beneath  the  water 

Crew  and  Captain  lie;  ,  ^ 
There  the  sunlit  ocean  tosses 

O'er  them  mouldering, 
And  the  lonely  seabird  crosses 

With  one-sailLof  the  wing. 


THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH. 

In  her  ear  he  whispers  gaily, 

*  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell. 
Maiden,  I  have  watch *d  thee  daily, 

And  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well.' 
She  replies,  in  accents  fainter, 

'There  is  none  I  love  like  thee.' 
He  is  but  a  landscape-painter. 

And  a  village  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips,  that  fondly  falter. 

Presses  his  without  reproof: 
Leads  her  to  the  village  altar, 

And  they  leave  her  father's  roof. 
*  I  can  make  no  marriage  present : 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant, 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life.' 
They  by  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand  : 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing, 
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Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses, 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
*■  Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell.' 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended. 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse, 
Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers ; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady, 

Parks  and  order*d  gardens  great, 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

Built  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer: 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
On  that  cottage  growing  nearer, 

Where  they  twain  will  spend  their 
days. 
O  but  she  will  love  him  truly! 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly, 

When  l)eneath  his  roof  they  come. 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly, 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stately, 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns ; 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before : 
Many  a  gallant  gay  domestic 

Bows  before  him  at  the  door. 
And  they  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call, 
While  he  treads  with  footstep  firmer. 

Leading  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  can  divine. 
Proudly  turns  he  round  and  kindly, 

*  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine.* 
Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty. 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free. 
Not  a  lord  in  all  the  county 

Is  so  great  a  lord  as  he. 
All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her    sweet    face    from    brow     to 
chin : 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes, 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove  : 
But  he  clasp'd  her  like  a.  lover. 

And  he  cheer*d  her  soial  with  love. 
Sn  she  strove  against  he  t  weakness, 
't  times  her  spirit  sank : 


Shaped  her  heairt  with  woman's  meek- 
ness 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank : 
And  a  gentle  consort  m^de  he, 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  such 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady, 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her. 

And  perplex'd  her,  night  and  morn, 
With  the  burthen  of  an  honor 

Unto  which  she  was  not  born. 
Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter. 

And  she  murmur'd,  *  Oh,  that  he 
Were    once   more    that    landscape- 
painter, 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me  1 ' 
So  she  droop'd  and  droop'd  before  wim. 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side  : 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him. 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 
Weeping,  weeping  late  and  early, 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down^ 
Deeply  mourn'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house  by  Stamford-town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her, 

And  he  look'd  at  her  and  said, 
*  Bring  the  dress  and  put  it  on  her, 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed.' 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in. 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest. 


THE  VOYAGE. 

I. 

We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbor-mouth ; 
And   madly  danced   our   hearts  with 

joy. 

As  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  South : 
How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore  1 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round, 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

II. 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the 
brow. 
Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail : 
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The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 
Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd 
the  gale. 
The  broad  seas  sweird  to  meet  the 
keel, 
And  swept  behind ;  so  quick  the 
run, 
VTe  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel, 
We  seem*d  to  sail  into  the  Sun  I 

III. 

How  oft  we  saw  the  Sun  retire, 
And  burn    the    threshold    of    the 

Fall  from  his  Ocean-lane  of  fire, 
And   sleep    beneath    his    pillar'd 
light ! 

How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 
Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn, 

As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  globe 
Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  1 

IV. 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten*d  into  view ; 
*  Jiev  climb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew, 
^v  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The    houseless     ocean's    heaving 
field, 
Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 

Of^her  own  halo's  dusky  shield ; 

V. 

The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 
High  towns  on  hills  were    dimly 
seen, 
We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes 
And    dewy     Northern     meadows 
green. 
We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 
Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove, 
Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker 
sweep 
The  nutmeg    rocks  and    isles    of 
clove. 

VI. 

%  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade, 
Gloom'd  the  low  coast  and  quiver- 
ing brine 


With  ash^r  rains,  that  spreading  made 

Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine ; 
By  sands    and    steaming     flats,    and 
floods 
.  Of  mighty  mouth,  we  scudded  fast, 
And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 
Glow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  past. 

VII. 

O  hundred  shores  of  happy  climes. 
How  swiftly  stream'd    ye  by  the 
bark ! 
At  times  the  whole  sea  bum'd,  at  times 
With   wakes  of  fire   we    tore   the 
dark; 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 
From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers, 
With   naked  limbs  and   flowers  and 
fruit, 
But  we   nor  paused  for  fruit  nor 
flowers. 

VIII. 

For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the   waste   waters' day   and 
night, 
And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led. 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight. 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen, 

And  fixt  upon  the  far  sea-line; 
But    each    man    murmur'd,    *  O    my 
Queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine.* 

IX. 

And    now    we    lost     her,    now    she 
gleam'd 
Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air. 
Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 
Like  Virtue  firm,  like  Knowledge 
fair. 
Now  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 
Like  Heavenly  Hope  she  crown*d 
the  sea. 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed. 
She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 

X. 

And  only  one  among  us — him 

We  pleased  not — he    was    seldom 
pleased : 
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Row,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet  then  a  river ; 
"0  where  by  thee   my   steps    shall 
be, 

Forever  and  for  ever. 

^Dthere  will  sigh  thine  alder  tree, 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver ; 

-^"d  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee, 
'"or  ever  and  for  ever. 

-^wJousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee, 
_  -^  thousand  moons  will  quiver  ; 

^'^  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

*^or  ever  and  for  ever. 


THE  BEGGAR  MAID. 

^^arms  across  her  breast  she  laid ; 
She  was  more  fair  than  words  can 

*te-footed  came  the  beggar  maid 
^  Before  the  king  Cophetua. 
*n  robe  and  crown    the    king  stept 

down, 
J  To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way ; 
*t  is  no  wonder,*  said  the  lords, 
*  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.' 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies. 

She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen : 
One  praised  her  ancles,  one  her  eyes. 

One  her  dark   hair  and   lovesome 
mien. 
So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace, 

In  all  that  land  had  never  been  : 
Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath  : 

'This   beggar  maid    shall    be   my 
queen  I ' 


THE  EAGLE. 

FRAGMENT. 

He  clasps    the    crag  with    crooked 

hands ; 
Close  to  the  ^un  in  lonely  lands, 
^'ng*d    with    the    azure   world,   he 

stands. 


The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls  ; 
Wt,  watches  from  his  mountain  walls, 
'i^nd.like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


Move    e^ist'vard,   happy    earth,   and 
leav&"  •  - 

Yon  orange  suwset  waning  slow : 
From  fringes  c\?  the  faded  eve, 

O,  happy  plarfet,  eastward  go  ; 
Till  over  thy  dark  shouldev  ^low 

Thy  silver  sister-world/ and  rise 

To  glass  herself  in  dew^jr  tij^ , 
That  watch  me  from  the  glen  below. 

Ah,    bear    me    with    thee,   smoo*1ily 
borne, 

Dip  forward  under  starry  light. 
And  move  me  to  my  marriage-mom, 

And  round  again  to  happy  night. 


Come  not,  when  I  am  dead, 
To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my 
grave. 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  head. 
And   vex   the   unhappy   dust    thou 
wouldst  not  save. 
There   let   the   wind   sweep   and   the 
plover  cry ; 

But  thou,  go  by. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  crime 
I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest : 
Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of 
Time, 
And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Pass   on,  weak  heart,  and  leave   me 
where  I  lie : 
Go  by,  go  by. 


THE.  LETTERS. 

I. 

Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane, 
A  black  yew  gloom *d  the  stagnant 
air, 

I  peer*d  athwart  the  chancel  pane 
And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 

A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 
A  band  of  pain  across  my  brow ; 
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*  ('old  altar,  Heaven  and  earth  8ha^ 

meet  •  ', 

Before  you  hear  my  marriage.  VbjvC 


«• 


11. 


•  •  • 


I  tum'd  and  hummed  fi'hfUpt  song 

That  mock'd  the.wHt>|e!Some  human 
heart,  ^ 
And  then  we  met  in  Wrath  and  wrong, 

We  metfcbutVnly  meant  to  part. 
Full  col^'Yny.gseeting  was  and  dry ; 

She*,  fafrtiiy     smOed,    she    hardly 
RVoVed ; 
I  Vajkv  with  half-unconscious  eye 

She  wore  the  colors  I  approved. 


III. 

She  took  the  little  ivory  chest. 
With  half  a  sigh   she   turn'd   the 
key, 
Then  raised  her  head  with  lips  com- 
prest, 
And  gave  my  letters  back  to  me. 
And  gave  the  trinkets  and  the  rings, 
My  gifts,  when  gifts  of  mine  could 
please ; 
As  looks  a  father  on  the  things 
Of  his  dead  son,  I  look'd  on  these. 

IV. 

She  told  me  all  her  friends  had  said ; 

I  raged  against  the  i^ublic  liar ; 
She  talk'd  as  if  her  love  were  dead, 

But   in    my   words   were    seeds   of 
fire. 
'  No  more  of  love  ;  your  sex  is  known  : 

I  never  will  be  twice  deceived. 
Henceforth  I  trust  the  man  alone, 

The  woman  cannot  be  believed. 

V. 

'  Thro'    slander,    meanest    spawn   of 
Hell— 

And  women's  slander  is  the  worst. 
And  you,  whom  once  I  lov'd  so  well. 

Thro'  you,  my  life  will  be  accurst.* 
I  spoke  with  heart,  and  heat  and  force, 

I    shook    her    breast    with   vague 
alarms — 
Like  torrents  from  a  mountain  source 

We  rush'd  into  each  other*s  arms. 


VI. 

We  parted:  sweetly  gleam'd 

And  sweet  the  vapor-brai 
Low  breezes  fanned  the  belfi 

As  homeward  by  the  churc 
The  very  graves  appear'd  to 

So    fresh    they  rose    in 
swells ; 
*  Dark  porch,*  I  said,  *  and  si 

There  comes  a  sound  of 
bells.* 


THE  VISION  OF  S 

I. 

I  HAD  a  vision  when  the  r 

late  : 
A  youth  came  riding  toward 

gate. 
He  rode   a  horse   with  wii 

would  have  flown. 
But  that  his   heavy   rider  1 

down. 
And  from  the  palace  came  i 

sin. 
And  took  him  by  the  curls 

him  in. 
Where   sat  a   company  witl 

eyes. 
Expecting   when   a    fountaii 

arise : 
A  sleepy  light  upon  their  b 

lips — 
As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  o 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn, 

and  capes — 
Suffused  them,  sitting,  lying 

shapes. 
By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skini 

and  piles  of  grapes. 

II. 

Then   methought  I  heard  a 

sound. 
Gathering    up    from    all    th 

ground ; 
Narrowing   in  to  where  the) 

sembled  • 

Low  voluptuous  music  wind 

bled. 
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1  in  circles :  they  that  heard  it 
sigh'd, 

E  hand-in-hand  with  faces  pale, 
themselves,  and  in  low  tones 
Tieplied ; 
be  fountain  spouted,  showering 

wide 

o£  diamond-drift  and  pearly  hail ; 
the  music  touch'd  the  gates  and 

died ; 
again  from  where  it  seem'd  to 

fail, 
I'd  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing 

gale ; 
hronging  in  and  in,  to  where  they 

waited, 
were  a  hundred-throated   night- 
ingale, 

strong      tempestuous      treble 

throbb'd  and  palpitated ; 
nto  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound, 
ht  the  sparkles,  and  in  circles, 
e   gauzes,  golden   hazes,   liquid 

mazes, 
5  the  torrent  rainbow  round : 

they  started  from  their  places, 
id  with  violence,  changed  in  hue, 
ht  each  other  with  wild  grimaces, 
invisible  to  the  view, 
eling  with  precipitate  paces 
le^melody,  till  they  flew, 
,  and  eyes,  and  limbs,  and  faces, 
ted  hard  in  fierce  embraces, 
to  Furies,  like  to  Graces, 
i*d  together  in  blinding  dew  : 
kiird  with  some  luxurious  agony, 
nerve-dissolving  melody 
ter*d  headlong  from  the  sky. 

III. 

then. I  look'd  up  toward  a  moun- 
tain-tract, 

t  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff 
and  lawn : 

w  that  every  morning,  far  with- 
drawn 

ond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 

I  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of 
dawn, 

^ieeded :  and  detaching,  fold  by  fold, 

>m  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly 
drawing  near, 


A    vapor    heavy,    hueless,    formless, 

cold. 
Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month 

and  year, 
Unheeded:  and   I   thought    I    would 

have  spoken. 
And  warn'd  that  madman  ere  it  grew 

too  late : 
But,  as  in  dreams,  I  could  not.     Mine 

was  broken. 
When    that   cold   vapor   touch'd   the 

palace  gate, 
And  link'd  again.     I    saw  within  my 

head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean 

as  death. 
Who  slowly  rode   across  a  wither'd 

heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  ruin'd  inn,  and  said: 

IV. 

'  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thinl 
Here  is  custom  come  your  way ; 

Take  my  brute,  and  lead  him  in, 
Stuff  his  ribs  with  mouldy  hay. 

*  Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast ! 

See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed ; 
What !  the  flower  of  life  is  past : 
It  is  long  before  you  wed. 

*  Slip-shod  waiter,  lank  and  sour, 

At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath  I 
Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour. 

Let  us  hob-and-nob  with  Death. 

*  I  am  old, but  let  me  drink; 

Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine ; 
I  remember,  when  I  think, 
That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

Wine  is  good  for  shrivel  I'd  lips. 
When  a  blanket  wraps  the  day, 

When  the  rotten  woopland  drips. 
And  the  leaf  is  stamp'd  in  clay. 

*  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame. 

Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knae  by  knee : 
What  care  I  for  any  name  t 
What  for  order  or  degree  ? 

*  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  V^^- 

Let  me  loose  th^  tow^wt  V\\>cv  -^w^v 
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Callest  thou  that  thing  a  leg  ? 

Which  is  thinnest  ?  thine  or  mine  ? 

'  Thou  shalt  not  be  saved  by  works : 
Thou  hast  been  a  sinner  too  : 

Ruin'd  trunks  on  withered  forks, 
Empty  scarecrows,  I  and  you ! 

*  Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can : 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn : 
Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
Every  moment  one  is  born. 

*  We  are  men  of  ruin'd  blood  ; 

Therefore  comes  it  we  are  wise. 
Fish  are  we  that  love  the  mud. 
Rising  to  no  fancy-flies. 

*  Name  and  fame  I  to  fly  sublime 

Thro*  the   courts,   the   camps,  the 
schools, 
Is  to  be  the  ball  of  Time, 

Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools. 

*  Friendship  ! — to  be  two  in  one — 

Let  the  canting  liar  pack  ! 
Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone. 
How  she  mouths  behind  my  back. 

*  Virtue ! — to  be  good  and  just — 

Every  heart,  when  siftea  well. 
Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust, 

Mix'd  with  cunning  sparks  of  hell. 

'  O  !  we  two  as  well  can  look 
Whited  thought  and  cleanly  life 

As  the  priest,  above  his  book 
Leering  at  his  neighbor's  wife. 

*  Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can : 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn  : 
Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
Every  moment  one  is  born. 

*  Drink,  and  let  the  parties  rave : 

They  are  fill*d  with  idle  spleen ; 
Rising,  falling,  like  a  wave. 

For  they  know  not  what  they  mean. 

*  He  that  roars  for  liberty 

Faster  binds  a  tjrrant's  power ; 
And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 
'^orces  on  the  freer  hour. 


'  Fill  the  can,  and  fill  the  cup : 
All  the  windy  ways  of  men 

Are  but  dust  that  rises  up. 
And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

*  Greet  her  with  applausive  breath, 

Freedom,  gaily  doth  she  tread; 
In  her  right  a  civic  wreath. 
In  her  left  a  human  head. 

*  No,  I  love  not  what  is  new ; 

She  is  of  an  ancient  house  : 
And  I  think  we  know  the  hue 
Of  that  cap  upon  her  brows. 

*  Let  her  go  I  her  thirst  she  slakes 

Where  the  bloody  conduit  runs, 
Then  her  sweetest  meal   she   mak< 
On  the  first-born  of  her  sons. 

*  Drink  to  lofty  hopes  that  cool — 

Visions  of  a  perfect  State  : 
Drink  we,  last,  the  public  fool. 
Frantic  love  and  frantic  hate. 

*  Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave. 

Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise. 
And  the  glow-worm  of  the  grave 
Glimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 

*  Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue ; 

Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free ; 

What  is  loathsome  to  the  young 

Savors  well  to  thee  and  me. 

*  Change,  reverting  to  the  years, 

When    thy    nerves     could    under- 
stand 
What  there  is  in  loving  tears. 
And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 

*  Tell  me  tales  of  thy  first  love — 

April  hopes,  the  fools  of  chance; 
Till  the  graves  begin  to  move. 
And  the  dead  begin  to  dance. 

'  Fill  the  can,  and  fill  the  cup : 
All  the  windy  ways  of  men 

Are  but  dust  that  rises  up, 
And  is  lightly  laid  again. 

*  Trooping  from  their  mouldy  dens 

The  chap-fallen  circle  spreads: 


To 


Welcome,  fellow-citizens, 
Hollow  hearts  and  empty  heads  I 

'  You  are  bones,  and  what  of  that  ? 

Everv  face,  however  full, 
Padded  round  with  flesh  and  fat, 

Is  but  modeird  on  a  skull. 

'Death  is  king,  and  Vivat  Rex ! 

Trea4  a  measure  on  the  stones, 
Madam— if  I  know  your  sex, 

From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

*  No,  I  cannot  praise  the  fire 
In  your  eye — nor  yet  your  lip : 

All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 

*Lo!  God's     likeness — the    ground- 
plan — 
Neither      modelled,     glazed,      nor 
framed : 
'^uss  me,  thou  rough  sketch  of  man, 
far  too  naked  to  be  shamed  ! 

Drink  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chance, 
While  we  keep  a  little  breath  I 
Drink  to  heavy  Ignorance  ! 
Hob-and-nob  with  brother  Death  ! 

Thou  art  mazed,  the  night  is  long. 
And  the  longer  night  is  near  : 
What  I  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  jest  is  dear. 

'  Vouthf ul  hopes,  by  scores,  to  all. 
When  the    locks    are    crisp    and 
currd ; 

Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 
And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 
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Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can  : 
Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn  I 

I^regs  of  life,  and  lees  of  man : 
Yet  we  will  not  die  forlorn.* 


V. 


The  voice  grew  faint :  there  came  a 
further  change : 

Once  more  uprose  the  mystic  moun- 
tain-range : 

"cIow  were  men  and  horses  pierced 
with  worms, 
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And   slowly   quickening    into    lower 

forms ; 
By  shards  and  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum 

of  dross. 
Old  plash  of  rains,  and  refuse  patched 

with  moss. 
Then  some  one  spake :  *  Behold  I    it 

was  a  crime 
Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore 

with  time.' 
Another  said :  *  The   crime   of  sense 

became 
The   crime   of  malice,   and   is   equal 

blame.' 
And    one :     '  He    had    not      wholly 

quench'd  his  power ; 
A  little  grain  of  conscience  made  him 

sour.* 
At  last   I   heard   a  voice   upon    the 

slope 
Cry  to   the   summit,   *  Is  there    any 

hope } ' 
To  which  an  answer  peal'd  from  that 

high  land, 
But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  under- 
stand ; 
And  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  with- 
drawn 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of 

dawn. 


TO , 

AFTER      READING    A    LIFE    AND    LET- 
TERS. 

*  Cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.' 
Shakespeare  s  Epitaph. 

You  might  have  won  the  Poet's  name, 
If  such  be  worth  the  winning  now, 
And  gain'd  a  laurel  for  your  brow 

Of  sounder  leaf  than  I  can  claim ; 

But  you  have  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Thro'  troops  of  unrecording  friends, 

A  deedful  life,  a  silent  voice  : 

And  you  have  miss'd  the  irreverent 
doom 


io6     Tc  E,  L^  an  His  TraiY/s  in  Greece — The  i 


« *f    i:iC»>c    I  hat    m-ciu-    the    Poet's 

croi»-n  : 
Here: after,  neither  knave  nor  clown    | 
Shall  ho'.d  their  ort^ies  at  vourtomb. 

hc»r  :um  \\.t  Toci  cannot  die, 
Wt  leave  his  music  as  of  old, 
p.;::  :C'jnc  him  ere  he  Mrarce  be  cold    " 

licj:in>  i";ie  scandal  and  the  cr}* : 

*  I'roc'.jim   the   faults   he   would   not    ; 
show  : 
r>reak   lock   and   seal :    Inrtray   the    ■ 

trust : 
Keep  nothing  sacred  :  'tis  but  just 
The  many-headtd  beasi  should  know.'    j 

Ah  ^h.im-.k»!  ior  he  did  but  sing  ■ 
A    '»»nL;    that   pleased   us  from    its 

wi>r:h :  j 

Nu  pul^lic  liie  was  his  on  earth. 

No  Mazon'd  >iaiesman  he,  nor  king.       ' 

He  uavc  the  people  of  his  best : 

Hi>  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gave.  \ 

Mv  .''Shakespeare's  curse  on  clown  , 

and  knave  j 

Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest !  i 

Who  make  it  seem  more  sweet  to  be  ; 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier,  ' 

The  bird  that  i)ipes  his  lone  desire 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree, 

Than  he  that  warbles  long  and  loud 
And  drops  at  Glory's  temple-gates, 
For  whom  the  carrion  vulture  waits 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd  ! 


TO  E.  L.,  ON  HIS  TRAVELS  IN 
GREECE. 

ILLVRIAN  woodlands,  echoing  falls 
Of  water,  sheets  of  summer  glass, 
The  long  divine  Peneian  pass, 

The  vast  Akrokeraunian  walls, 

Tomohrit,  Athos,  all  things  fair. 
With  such  a  pencil,  such  a  pen, 
You  shadow  forth  to  distant  men, 
read  and  felt  that  I  was  there : 


And  trust  me  while 

And   track'd  you 
ground, 

I  grew  in  gladness 
My  spirits  in  the  gold« 

For  me  the  torrent  eve 
And  glisten'd — here  ; 
The  broad-limb*d  Go 
thrown 

By  fountain-urns ; — and 

A  glimmering  shoulder  u, 
Of  cavern  pillars ;  on  th 
The  silver  lily  heaved  ai 

And  many  a  slope  was  rich 

From  him  that  on  the  moun 
By  dancing  rivulets  fed  hi: 
To  him  who  sat  upon  the  i 

And  fluted  to  the  morning  sea 


Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  St 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  tae. 

O  well  for  the  fishennan's  bojf, 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sisU 
play ! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hiU! 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  tl 
still ! 

Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  S; 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  ^ 
dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  mc 


THE  POETS  SONG. 

The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  j 
He  pass*d  by  the  town  and 
the  street. 
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A.  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of 
the  sun, 
And  waves  of   shadow  went  over 
the  wheat, 
And  he  sat   him   down  in  a  lonely 
place, 
And  chanted  a   melody  loud  and 
sweet. 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her 
cloud. 
And  the  lark  drop    down   at  his 
feet 


The  swallow  stopt  as   he  hunted  the 

fly. 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray. 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down 
on  his  beak, 
And  stared,  with  his   foot  on   the 
prey, 
And  the  nightingale  thought,  *  I  have 
sung  many  songs, 
But  never  a  one  so  gay, 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 
When  the  years  have  died  away.' 
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Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left 
a  chasm ; 

And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yel- 
low sands ; 

Keyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow 
wharf 

In  cluster;  then  a  moulder'd  church; 
and  higher 

A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall- 
tower*d  mill ; 

And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray 
down 

With  Danish  barrows ;  and  a  hazel- 
wood, 

t^y  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 

Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the 
down. 

Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years 

Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie 

Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port, 
And  Philip  Ray  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck, 

play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the 

shore. 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fish- 
ing-nets. 


Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  up- 
drawn  ; 

^And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving 
sand 

,  To  watch  them  overflow'd,  or  follow- 
ing up 

.And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily 
left 

'The  little  footprint  daily  wash'd  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the 

cliff: 
In  this  the  children  play'd  at  keeping 

house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the 

next, 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress;  but 

at  times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession   for  a 

week : 

*  This  is  niv  house  and  this  my  little 

wife.' 

*  Mine  too  '  said  Philip  *  turn  and  turn 

about: ' 

When,  if  they  quarrell'd,  Enoch 
stronger-made 

Was  master :  then  would  Philip,  his 
blue  eyes 

All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of 
tears, 

Shriek  out  *  I  hate  you,  Enoch,'  and 
at  this 

The  little  wife  would  weep  for  com- 
pany, 
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And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her 

sake, 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to 

both. 

Hut  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  child- 
hood past, 
^And  the  new  warnuh  of  life's  ascend- 
ing sun 
^Vas   fell    by   cither,    either   fixt    his 

heart ' 
On  that  one  girl;  and  Enoch  spoke 

his  love, 
Hut  Philip  loved  in  silence ;  and  the 

girl 
Secm'il    kinder  unto    Philip   than   to 

him ; 
Hut  she  loved   Enoch ;  tho'  she  knew 

it  not, 
Antl  would  if  ask'd  denv  it.     Enoch 

set 
A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes. 
To    hoard   all   savings   to   the   utter- 
most, 
To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make 

a  home 
For  Annie  •  and  so  prospered  that  at 

last 
A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 
A  carefuller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe 
For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten 

coast 
Than     Enoch.      Likewise     had      he 

served  a  year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and   made 

himself 
Full  sailor;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd 

a  life 
J  From     the     dread      sweep      of    the 

down-streaming  seas : 
And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  favora- 
bly : 
And    ere    he    touched    his    one-and- 

twentieth  May 
Il-e   purchased    his    own    boat,   and 

made  a  home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway 

up 
The   narrow    street    that    clamber*d 

toward  the  mill. 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  eventide, 
The  younger  people  making  holiday, 


With  bag  and  sack  and  basl 

and  small. 
Went  nutting  to  the  hazels. 

stay'd 
(His  father  lying  sick  and  r. 

him) 
An  hour  behind;  but  as  he  o 

the  hill, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of 

wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  sai 

Enoch    and  Annie,  sitting  hand 

hand, 
His   large    gray  eyes    and  weathi 

beaten  face 
All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fin 
That  burn*d  as   on  an  altar.   PW 

look'd, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  1 

doom; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  togethi 

groaned. 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wound 

life 
Crept  down  into   the  hollows  of  t 

wood ; 
There,  while   the   rest  were  loud 

merry-making. 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  r 

and  past 
Bearing    a    lifelong    hunger   in 

heart. 

So   these   were  wed,  and   mer 

rang  the  bells, 
And    merrily  ran    the    years,  se 

happy  years. 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  c 

pete  nee, 
And  mutual  love  and  honorable  1 
With  children ;  first  a  daughter. 

him  woke. 
With  his   first    babe's  first  cry, 

noble  wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttem 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bring 

up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers;  a  i 

renew'd, 
When  two  years  after  came  a  bo 

be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitades» 
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Willie  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful 

Or  often  journeying  landward ;  for  in 

truth 
loch's  white    horse,  and    Enoch's 

ocean-spoil 
/n  ocean-smelling  osier,  and  his  face, 
^oagh-redden'd  with  a  thousand  win- 
ter gales, 
^ot  only  to  the  market-cross  were 

known, 
^at  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down, 
^ar  as  the  portal-warding  lion-whelp. 
And  peacock-yewtree  of  the    lonely 

Hall, 
AA^hose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  min- 
istering. 

Then  came  a  change,  as  all  things 

human  change. 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  narrow 

port 
Open*d  a  larger  haven:  thither  used 
£noch  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea ; 
•And  once  when  there,  and  clambering 

on  a  mast 
^n  harbor,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and 

fell: 
-A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted 

him; 
■And  while  he  lay  recovering   there, 

his  wife 
'We  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one : 
Another  hand  crept  too  across  his 
,        trade 
'  aking  her  bread  and  theirs :  and  on 

him  fell, 
'^Itho'  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing 

man, 
'«t  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt    and 

gloom. 
**e  seem'd,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the 
'P       ni^ht, 

^  o  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
^w  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth, 
^^^  her,  he  loved,  a  beggar :  then  he 
,         pray'd 

^^e  them  from  this,  whatever  comes 
.       to  me.' 

^^d  while  he  pray'd,  the  master  of 
>,       that  ship 

^^h  had  served  in,  hearing  his  mis- 
chance, 


Came,  for   he    knew   the    man    and 

valued  him. 
Reporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 
And     wanting     yet      a      boatswain. 

Would  he  go  ? 
There  Vet  were  many  weeks  before 

sne  saird, 
Sail'd  from  this  port.     Would  Enoch 

have  the  place  ? 
And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it, 
Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So  now  that  shadow  of  mischance 

appeared 
No  graver  than  as  when  some  little 

cloud 
Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun, 
And  isles  a  light  in   the   offing :   yet 

the  wife — 
When  he  was  gone — the   children — 

what  to  do  'i 
Then   Enoch  lay  long-pondering  on 

his  plans ; 
To  sell  the   boat — and   yet  he  loved 

her  well — 
How    many    a    rough    sea    had    he 

weather'd  in  her  1 
He  knew  her,  as  a  horseman  knows 

his  horse — 
And  yet  to  sell  her — then  with  what 

she  brought 
Buy    goods    and    stores — set    Annie 

forth  in  trade 
With  all  that  seamen  needed  or  their 

wives — 
So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he 

was  gone. 
Should    he    not     trade   himself    out 

yonder?  go 
This  voyage   more   than   once  ?    yea 

twice  or  thrice — 
As  oft  as  needed — last,  returning  rich, 
Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft. 
With  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life, 
Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  edu- 
cated. 
And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his 

own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined 
all: 
Then    moving    homeward    came    on 
Annie  pale. 
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Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest- 
born. 

Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry, 

And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms ; 

Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  all 
his  limbs, 

Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled 
father-like, 

Hut  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes 

To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he 
spoke. 

Then   first    since    Enoch's    golden 
ring  had  girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his 

will : 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she. 
Hut  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear. 
Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day  by  night  re- 
newed 
(Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of 

Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to 

He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her. 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in 

vain  ; 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  it 

thro'. 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea- 
friend, 

Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and 
set  his  hand 

To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting- 
room 

With  shelf  and  corner  for  the  goods 
and  stores. 

So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at 
home, 

Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer 
and  axe, 

Auger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem'd 
to  hear 

Her  own  death  scaffold  raising,  .hriil'd 
and  rang, 

Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful 
hand, — 

The  space  was  narrow, — having  or- 
der'dall 

Almost  as  neat  and  close  as  Nature 
packs 


Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  p: 

and  he, 
Who  needs  would  work  for  Ai 

the  last, 
Ascending    tired,   heavily   sle| 

morn. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  mori 

farewell 
Brightly  and  boldly.    All  his  i 

^ars, 
Save,  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  h 

to  him. 
Yet  Enoch   as   a  brave  God- 
man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  th 

tery 
Where  God-in-man  is  one  wit 

in-God, 
Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  w 

babes 
Whatever  came  to  him :  and 

said 
*  Annie,  this  voyage  by  the  g 

God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  a 
Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  c 

for  me. 
For  I'll  be  back,  my  girl,  bef( 

know  it.' 
Then    lightly   rocking    baby's 

*  and  he. 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  littl< 
Nay — ^for  I  love  him  all  the  b( 

it- 
God  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  u; 

knees 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of 

parts, 
And  make  him  merrv,  when 

home  again. 
Come,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up 

I  go.' 

Him  running  on  thus  hopef 

heard. 
And  almost  hoped  herself ;  bi 

he  turn'd 
The   current   of    his    talk   to 

things 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sem 
On  providence  and  trust  in  1 

^he  heard. 
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yj  Heard  and  not  heard  him ;  as  the  vil- 
lage girl, 
H^ho  sets  her  pitcher  underneath  the 

spring, 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for 

her. 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  over- 
flow. 

At  length  she  spoke  *  O  Enoch,  you 
are  wise ; 
And  yet  for  all  your  wisdom  well  know 

That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no 
more.' 

•Well  then,'  said  Enoch,  *I  shall 
look  on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here 
(He  named  the  day)  get  you  a  sea- 
man's glass, 
Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your 
fears.' 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  mo- 
ments came, 
'Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be   com- 
forted, 
M)ok  to  the   babes,  and   till  I  come 

again 
^eep  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must 

.     ,    go- 
And  fear  no  more  for  me ;  or  if  you 

fear 

^ast  all  your  cares  on  God ;  that  an- 

\^  chor  holds. 

^s  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 

^arts  of  the   morning  ?  if   I   flea  to 

these 

C^an  I  go  from  Him  ?  and  the  sea  is 

His, 

*The  sea  is  His :  He  made  it.' 

Enoch  ro«^e. 
Cast  his  strong  arms  about  his  droop- 
ing wife, 
And  kissed  his  wonder-stricken  little 

ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who 

slept 
After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness. 
When  Annie  would  have  raised  him 
Enoch  said 


*  Wake  him  not ;  let  him  sleep ;  how 

should  the  child 
Remember  this  ? '  and  kiss'd  him  in 

his  cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead 

dipt 
A   tiny   curl,  and    gave   it :    this  he 

kept 
Thro'  all  his  future;  but  now  hastily 

caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went 

his  way. 

She  when  the  day,  that  Enoch  man- 
tion'd,  came, 

Borrow'd  a  glass,  but  all  in  vain  :  per- 
haps 

She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her 
eye; 

Perhaps  her  eye  was  dim,  hand  tremu- 
lous ; 

She  saw  him  not :  and  wliile  he  stood 
on  deck 

Waving,  the  moment  and  the  vessel 
past. 

Ev'n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanish- 
ing sail 
She  watch'd  it,  and  departed  weeping 

for  him ; 
Then,  tho*  she  mourn'd  his  absence  as 

his  grave. 
Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with 

his, 
But  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being 

bred 
To    barter,    nor    compensating     the 

want 
By   shrewdness,  neither    capable    of 

lies. 
Nor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less, 
And    still  foreboding    *what    would 

Enoch  say  ?  * 
For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  diffi- 
culty 
And  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares 

for  less 
Than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what 

she  sold : 
She  fail'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it ; 

and  thus. 
Expectant  of  that  news  which  never 

came, 
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Oain'd  for  her   own   a  scanty  suste- 
nance, 
And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Now  the  third  child  was  sickly-born 
and  grew 

Yet  sicklier,  tho'  the  mother  cared  for 
it 

With  all  a  mother's  care :  neverthe- 
less, 

Whether  her  business  often  call'd  her 
from  it. 

Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed 
most, 

Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best 
could  tell 

What  most  it  needed — howsoe'er  it 
was, 

After  a  lingering, — ere  she  was 
aware, — 

Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  sud- 
denly, 

The  little  mnocent  soul  flitted  away. 

In   that    same   week   when   Annie 

buried  it, 
Philip's   true   heart,   which   hunger'd 

for  her  peace 
(Since  Knoch  left  he  had  not  look'd 

*  upon  her), 

Smote  him,  as  having  kept  aloof  so 
long. 

*  Surely,*  said  Philip,  *  I  may  see  her 

now, 
May  be  some  little  comfort ;  *  there- 
fore went. 
Past  thro'  the  solitary  room  in  front, 
Paused  for  a  moment  at  an  inner  door, 
Then   struck   it   thrice,  and,  no   one 

opening, 
Enter'd ;  but  Annie,  seated  with  her 

grief. 
Fresh  from  the   burial   of  her  little 

one, 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face, 
But  turn'd  her  own  toward  the  wall 

and  wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falter- 

ingly 

*  Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.' 

He  spoke;  the  passion  in  her 
moan'd  reply 


*  Favor  from  one  so  sad  and  so 

lorn 
As  I  am  I'  half  abash'd  him;  yet 

ask'd. 
His    bashfulness    and  tenderness  Mj 

war, 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  ti{ 

her: 

*  I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  whatte 

wish'd, 
Enoch,  your  husband:    I  have  cw 

said 
You  chose    the    best    among  us-* 

strong  man : 
For  where  he  fixt  his  heart  he  set  his 

hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it 

thro'. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary 

way, 
And  leave  you  lonely  ?  not  to  see  the 

worm — 
For    pleasure? — ^nay,    but    for  the 

wherewithal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing-op 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours :  that  was 

his  wish. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours 

were  lost. 
And  it  would  vex  him  even  in  his 

grave, 
If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  run- 
ning wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.    So,  An* 

nie,  now — 
Have  we  not  known   each  other  ^ 

our  lives  ? 
I  do  beseech  you  by  the  love  yoube*^ 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  ^^ 

nay — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  coitt^* 

again 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me — if  y^^ 

will, 
Annie — ^for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-d<^' 
Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  t^ 

school : 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask.' 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against 
the  wall 
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wcr'd  *  I  cannot  look  you  in  the 
face; 

em  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down. 

jen  you  came  in  my  sorrow  broke 
me  down ; 

i  now  I  think  your  kindness 
breaks  me  down ; 

:  Enoch  lives ;  that  is  borne  in  on 
me : 

will  repay  you :  money  can  be  re- 
paid; 

fc  kindness  such  as  yours.' 

And  Philip  ask»d 
len  you  will  let  me,  Annie  ?^ 

There  she  turn'd, 
i  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming  eyes 

upon  him, 
d  dwelt  a  moment   on  his  kindly 

face, 
en  calling  down  a  blessing  on  his 

head 
ught  at  his   hand,  and   wrung  it 

passionately, 
d  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond, 
lifted  up  in  spirit  he  moved  away. 


ITien  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to 

school, 
td  bought  them  needful  books,  and 

everyway, 
ke  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his 

own, 
^de  himself  theirs  ;  and  tho*  for  An- 
nie's sake, 
^nng  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port, 
oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest 

wish, 
^  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet 

he  sent 
^    by  the  children,  garden-herbs 

and  fruit, 
late  and  early  roses  from  his 

wall, 
Monies  from  the  down,  and  now 

and  then, 
-^  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the 

meal 
^^ve  the  offence   of    charitable, 

flour 


From   his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on 
the  waste. 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie*s 
mina: 

Scarce   could    the  woman  when    he 
came  upon  her, 

Out  of  full  heart  and  boundless  grati- 
tude 

Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank,  him 
with. 

But  Philip  was  her  children's   all-in- 
all; 

From    distant  corners  of  the  street 
thev  ran 

To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily ; 

Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill 
were  they; 

Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty 
wrongs 

Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play'd 
with  him 

And  caird  him  Failier  Philip.     Philip 
gain*d 

As  Enoch  lost;  for  Enoch  ictii  u  to 
them 

Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream, 

Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 

Down   at   the    far    end    of    an    ave- 
nue, 

Going  we  know  not  where  :  and  so  ten 
years. 

Since    Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  na- 
tive land. 

Fled  forward  and  no  news  of  Enoch 
came. 

It   chanced    one   evening    Annie's 

children  long'd 
To  go   with   others,   nutting   to   the 

wood. 
And  Annie  would  go  with  them ;  then 

they  begg'd 
For  Father  PhUip  (as  they  call'd  him) 

too : 
Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom- 
dust, 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  found ; 

and  saying  to  him 
*  Come  with   us    Father   Philip  *    he 

denied ; 
But  when  the  children  pluck'd  at  him 

to  go, 
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He   laugh'd,  and    yielded  readily   to 

their  wish, 
For  was  not  Annie  with   them?  and 

they  went. 

But  after  scaling  half  the  weary 
down, 

Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood 
began 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her 
force 

Fail'd  her;  and  sighing,  *  Let  me  rest  * 
she  said : 

So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-con- 
tent ; 

While  all  the  younger  ones  with  jubi- 
lant cries 

Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tumultu- 
ously 

Down  thro'  the  whitening  hazels  made 
a  plunge 

To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and 
bent  or  broke 

The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear 
away 

Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each 
other 

And  calling,  here  and  there,  about  the 
wood. 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  presence,  and   remember'd   one 

dark  hour 
Here    in    this    wood,    when    like    a 

wounded  life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow :  at  last  he 

said. 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead,  *  Listen, 

Annie, 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in 

the  wood. 
Tired,  Annie  .'*'  for  she  did  not  speak 

a  word. 
*  Tired.?'  but  her  face  had  faH'n  upon 

her  hands ; 
At  which,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in 

him, 
'  The  ship  was  lost,'  he  said,  *  the  ship 

was  lost ! 
No  more  of  that  1  why  should  you  kill 

yourself 
And    make    them    orphans    quite?' 

And  Annie  said 


*  I  thought  not  of  it :    but — I  kno^ 

not  why — 
Their  voices  make  me  feel  so  solitary 

Then     Philip     coming     somewha 
closer  spoke. 

*  Amiie,   there   is  a  thing   upon    m 

mind. 
And  it  has  been  upon   my  mind  s 

long, 
That   iho*   I  know  not  when  it  firs 

came  there, 
I   know  that  it  will  out    at  last.     < 

Annie, 
It   is   beyond    all    hope,  against   a 

chance, 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  yea: 

ago 
Should  still  be  living;  well  then — \ 

me  speak : 
I  grieve  to  see  you  poor  and  wantir 

help : 
I  cannot  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless — they  say  that  women  are  s 

quick — 
Perhaps  you  know  what  I  would  ha\ 

you  know — 
I  wish  you  for  my  wife.     I  fain  woul 

prove 
A  father  to  your  children :  I  do  thir 
They  love  me  as  a  father :  I  am  sun 
That  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mir 

own; 
And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  n 

wife, 
That   after  all   these    sad   uncerta. 

years. 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  G« 

grants 
To  anv  of  his  creatures.     Think  upc 

'it: 
For  I  am  well-to-do — no  kin,  no  can 
No  burthen,  save  my  care  for  you  an 

yours : 
And  we  have  known  each  other  a! 

our  lives. 
And  I  have  loved  you  longer  than  yo 

know.' 

Then  answer'd  Annie ;  tenderly  sh 
spoke : 

*  You  have  been  as  God's  good  ang< 

in  our  house. 
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^  bless  you  for  it,  God  reward  you 


^Ai/j 


....  font, 


Qn 


^PiWiih  something  happier  than 

myself, 
one  Jove  twice  ?  can  you  be  ever 
A         loved 
^  £noch  was?  what  is  it  that  you 
.^         ask?' 

^m  content  *   he  answer'd  '  to  be 

^  little  after  Enoch.*     *  O*  she  cried, 
^^^-Jred  as  it  were,  *dear  Philip,  wait  a 
rp  while : 

*  ^noch  comes — but  Enoch  will  not 

come — 
^^^  wait  a  year,  a  ^ear  is   not  so 
long : 

*  Vi^Tely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  year  : 
^     ^wait  a  little  I  *     Philip  saclly  said 

nnie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life 
rell  may  wait  a  little.'    *  Nay  '  she 

cried 
am  bound  :  you  have  my  promise — 

in  a  year 
ill  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide 

mine  ? ' 
i»d  Philip  answer'd  *  I  will  bide   my 

year.* 

Here  both   were   mute,   till   Philip 
^       glancing  up 
"^«held  the  dead  flame  of  the  fallen 

*^^s  from  the  Danish   barrow  over- 
y       head ; 

^nen   fearing    night    and    chill    for 

.         Annie,  rose 

^nd  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  thro' 

l-        the  wood. 

'-'P  came  the  children  laden  with  their 

^         spoil; 

*  '^en  all  descended   to  the  port,  and 
-  there 

^^  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gave 
^     ^    his  hand, 

^ying  gently  *  Annie,  when  I  spoke 
^        to  you, 

*  "^at  was  your  hour  of  weakness.     I 
J  was  wrong, 

^Da  always  bound  to  you,  but  you 
•p^     are  free.' 
*^cn  Annie  weeping  answer'd  '  I  am 
bound.* 


She  spoke  ;  and  in  one  moment  as 
it  were, 

While  yet  she  went  about  her  house- 
hold ways, 

Ev'n   as   she   dwelt  upon    his    latest 
words, 

That  he  had  loved  her   longer   than 
she  knew, 

That    autumn    into    autumn    flash'd 
again. 

And  there  he  stood  once  more  before 
her  face. 

Claiming  her  promise.     *  Is  it  a  year  ? ' 
she  ask'd. 

*  Yes,  if  the  nuts  *   he   said  *  be  ripe 
again : 

Come   out   and   see.*     But   she — she 
put  him  off — 

So  much  to  look  to — such  a  change — 
*  a  month — 

VjGive  her  a  month — she  knew  that  she 
was  bound — 

A    month — no    more.     Then    Philip 
with  his  eyes 

Full  of  that  lifelong  hunger,  and  his 
voice 

Shaking   a  little   like    a    drunkard's 
hand, 

*Take    your   own   time,    Annie,  take 
your  own  time.' 

And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity 
of  him ; 

And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayingly 

With    many    a   scarce-believable    ex- 
cuse. 

Trying  his  truth  and  his  long-suffer- 
ance, 

Till  half-another  year  had  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port, 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost, 
Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 
Some   thought   that    Philip   did    but 

trifle  with  her ; 
Some  that  she  but    held  off   to  draw 

him  on ; 
And  others  laugh'd  at  her  and  Philip 

too. 
As  simple  folk  that  knew  not   their 

own  minds, 
And   one,  in   whom   all  evil   fancies 

clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
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Would  hint  at  worse  in  either.  Her 
own  son 

Was  silent,  tho*  he  often  look*d  his 
wish  ; 

Hut  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon 
her 

To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them 

And  lift  the  household  out  of  pov- 
erty ; 

And  Phiiip^s  rosy  face  contracting 
grew 

('arc worn  and  wan;  and  all  these 
things  fell  on  her 

Sharp  as  reproach. 

At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That    Annie    could    not    sleep,   but 

earnestly 
l*ray'd  for  a  sign   *  my  Enoch  is   he 

gone  ? ' 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind 

wall  of  night 
Hrook'd  not   the  expectant  terror  of 

her  heart, 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself 

a  light. 
Then    desperately    seized    the    holy 

Hook, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign, 
Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 
'  Under    the     palm-tree.'     That    was 

nothing  to  her : 
No    meaning   there:    she    closed   the 

Book  and  slept : 
When   lo !    her    Knoch   sitting   on   a 

height, 
lender  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  Sun  : 
'  He   is  gone,'   she   thought,   *  he    is 

happy,  he  is  singing 
liosanna    in     the    highest :     yonder 

shines 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  these 

be  palms 
Whereof  the  happy   people  strowing 

cried 
"Hosanna   in  the   highest!"*     Here 

she  woke, 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly 

to  him 
'  There  is  no  reason  why  we   should 

not  wed.' 
*  Then  for  God's  sake,'  he  answer'd, 

*  both  our  sakes, 


So  you  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  atoBA] 

So  these  were  wed  and  memlyi 

the  bells. 
Merrily  rang  the  bells  and  thqioej 

wed. 
But  never  merrily  beat  Annie'i  Itftl 
A  footstep  seemM  to  fidl  beadetoj 

path, 
She  knew  not  whence;  a  wliiipei*! 

her  ear. 
She  knew  not  what ;  nor  loved  die  ft  j 

be  left 
Alone  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  ikit 
What  aQ'd  her  then,  that  ere  ik  » 

ter'd,  often 
Her  hand  dwelt  lingeriqgly  on  the 

latch, 
/  Fearing  to  enter :  Philip  dioo^t  be 
4  knew : 

Such  doubts  and  fears  were  oommoB 

to  her  state. 
Being  with  child :  but  when  her  child 

was  bom. 
Then  her  new  child  was  as  herself 

renew'd. 
Then  the  new  mother  came  aboat  her 

heart, 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in- 

aU, 
And  that  mysterious   instinct  wholly 

died. 

And   where  was  Enoch?  prosper- 
ously saiPd 

The  ship  *  Good  Fortune,'  tho*  at  set- 
ting forth 

The  Biscay,  roughly  ridging  eastward, 
shook 

And  almost  overwhelm*d  her,  yet  on- 
vext 

She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the 
world. 

Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the 
Cape 

And  frequent  interchange  of  foul  and 
fair. 

She  passing  thro'  the  summer  world 
again. 

The  breath  of  heaven  came  continu- 
ally 

And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golde* 
isles, 
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■■^  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

^lere  Enoch  traded  for  himself, 
^        and  bought 

VUaint  monsters  for   the   market   of 
-  those  times, 

'^  ^Ided  dragon,  also,  for  the  babes. 

XjCss   lucky  her   home-voyage :    at 

first  indeed 
ltd'  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by 
day, 
rce-rocking,  her  full-busted  figure- 
head 
Scared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from 

her  bows : 
"^lien  followed  calms,  and  then  winds 

variable, 
"X^lien  bafiling,  a  long  course  of  them ; 

and  last 
Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moon- 
less heavens 
Tin  hard  upon  the  cry  of  *  breakers  ' 
came 
A  he  crash  of  ruin,  and   the   loss  of 

ail 
^it  Enoch  and  two  others.     Half  the 

I.       night, 

■ouoy'd    upon    floating    tackle    and 

^       broken  spars, 

*Qese  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at 

^.       morn 

^^ch,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 

No  want  was  there  of  human  suste- 
jj         nance, 

^^ft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nour- 
xj.        ishing  roots ; 
^r  save  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 

*  *ic  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was 
^         tame. 

*^ere  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain- 

-ri^      gorge 

*  *^ey  built,  and  thatch'd  with  leaves 

1^        of  palm,  a  hut, 
^^If  hut,  half  native  cavern.     So  the 
^         three, 

5^t  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness, 
■^^elt  with   eternal  summer,  ill-con- 
tent. 

For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more 
than  ix>y. 


Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and 

wreck. 
Lay  lingering  out  a  five-years'  death- 
in-life. 
They  could  not  leave  him.     After  he 

was  gone, 
The    two  remaining   found  a  fallen 

stem ; 
And    Enoch's    comrade,   careless   of 

himself. 
Fire-hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion, 

fell 
Sun-stricken,    and    that    other    lived 
J      •     alone. 
In  those  two  deaths  he  read   God's 

warning  *  wait.' 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak, 

the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways 

to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of 

plumes. 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of 

bird, 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems, 

and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the 

world, 
All  these  he  saw ;  but  what  he   fain 

had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human 

face, 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly    voice,  but 

heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean- 
fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on 

the  reef. 
The   moving  whisper  of    huge   trees 

that  branch'd 
And  blossom'd  in  the  zenith,  or  the 

sweep 
Of  some   precipitous   rivulet   to   the 

wave, 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all 

day  long 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A   shipwreck'd  sailor,  waiting  for   a 

sail  : 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
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The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  prec- 
ipices ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the 
east; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the 
west ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed 
themselves  in  Heaven, 

The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and 
again 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — ^but  no 
sail. 

There  often  as  he  watch'd  or  seem'd 

to  watch, 
So    still,   the    golden   lizard   on   him 

paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms 

moved 
Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  him- 
self 
Moved  haunting  people,   things   and 

places,  known 
Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line  ; 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the 

small  house. 
The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy 

lanes, 
The  peacock-yewtree  and   the  lonely 

Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold, 
V  the  chill 

^November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming 
X  downs, 

sThe  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying 

leaves. 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-color'd 

seas. 

Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his 
ears, 
Tho'    fainHy,    merrily— far    and    far 

away — 
He  heard  the  pealing   of  his  parish 

bells ; 
1  hen,    tho'  he   knew   not   wherefore, 
started  up 
^  Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous 

hateful  isle 
Retum'd  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor 
heart 


Spoken  with  That,  which  bein 

where 
Lets  none,    who   speaks    wit 

seem  all  alone, 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  sc 

Thus  over  Enoch's   early-s 

head 
The   sunny  and  rainy   season 

and  went 
Year  after  year.     His  hopes 

his  own, 
And    pace   the   sacred    old 

fields. 
Not  yet  had  perish'd,  when  hi 

doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.     i 

ship 
(She  wanted  water)  blown  by 

winds. 
Like  the  Good  Fortune,  from 

tined  course, 
Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowinj 

she  lay : 
For  since  the  mate  had  seen  i 

dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-w 

isle 
.^The   silent  water^  slipping  fr 

hills. 
They  sent  a  crew  that  landin 

away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  a 

the  shores 
With   clamor.     Downward  fr 

mountain  gorge 
Stept    the    long-hair*d    long-1 

solitary. 
Brown,      looking      hardly 

strangely  clad, 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idi( 

seem*d. 
With   inarticulate   rage,  and 

signs 
They  knew  not  what :  and  yei 

the  way 
To  where  the  rivulets  of  swe< 

ran  ; 
And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  tl 
And   heard   them    talking,   hi 

bounden  tongue 
Was    loosened,    till    he    mad< 

understand ; 
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m,  when  their  casks  were   filled 

they  took  aboard : 
there  the  tale  he  utter'd  brokenly, 
ce-credited  at  first  but  more  and 

more, 
ized  and  melted  all  wrho  listened  to 
it: 
clothes  they  gave  him  and  free 
passage  home ; 
oft  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and 

shook 
isolation    from   him.     None   of 

these 
ne    from    his    country,   or    could 

aiiswer  him, 
question 'd,  aught  of  what  he  cared 

to  know, 
d  dull  the  voyage  was   with  long 

delays, 
le  vessel    scarce  sea-worthy;    but 

evermore 
is  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 
iturning,    till    beneath     a    clouded 

moon 
e  like  a   lover  down  thro*  all  his 

blood 
rew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning- 
breath 
f  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly 

wall  : 
ndthat  same  morning  officers  and 

men 
evied   a    kindly    tax    upon    them- 
selves, 
itying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  him 

it: 
hen  moving  up  the  coast  they  landed 

him, 
'*n  in  that  harbor  whence  he  saiFd 

before. 

There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any 

one, 
'it  homeward — home — ^what  home  ? 

had  he  a  home  ? 
^18  home,  he    walk*d.     Bright  was 

that  afternoon, 
'inny  but    chill;    till    drawn    thro' 

either  chasm, 
"here  either  haven  open'd  on  the 

deeps, 
Wd  a  sea-haze  and  wheJm'd  tht 

^rojid  in  gray; 


\ 


Cut  off  the  length   of    highway  on 

before. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left 

and  right 
Of  withered  holt  or  tilth  or  pastur- 
age. 
On    the  nigh-naked    tree   the    robin 

piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping 

haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore 

it  clown  : 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the 

gloom ; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist-blotted 

light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the 

place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having 

slowly  stolen, 
His   heart   foreshadowing  all  calam- 
ity. 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reach'd 

the  home 
Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and 

his  babes 
In   those   far-off  seven   happy  years 

were  born  ; 
But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur 

there 
(A   bill    of    sale    gleam 'd    thro'   the 

drizzle)  crept 
Still  downward  thinking  *  dead  or  dead 

to  me  1  * 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf 

he  went. 
Seeking   a   tavern   which    of  old  he 

knew, 
A  front  of  timber-crost  antiquity. 
So  propt,  worm-eaten,  ruinously  old, 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone  ;  but  he 

was  gone 
Who  kept  it ;  and  his  widow  Miriam 

Lane, 
With  daily-dwindling  profits  held  the 

house ; 
A  haunt  of  brawling  seamen  once,  but 

now 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  >N2Lwdetvcv^ 

men 
There  Enoch  rested  sWeivl  m^Liv^  ^^-•j^. 
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But   Miriam    I^ne  was  good   aild 

garrulous, 
Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in, 
Told  him,  with  other  annals   of  the 

port, 
Not  knowing — Enoch  was  so  brown, 

so  bow'd. 
So  broken — all  the  story  of  his  house. 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  poverty, 
How    Philip   put   her   little    ones   to 

school. 
And  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing 

her, 
Her  slow  consent,  and  marriage,  and 

the  birth 
Of  Philip's  child  :  and  o*er  his  counte- 
nance 
No  shadow  past,  nor  motion  :  any  one, 
Regarding,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the 

tale 
Less  than  the  teller  :  only  when  she 

closed 

*  Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away  and 

lost' 
He,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically, 
\  Repeated  muttering  *  cast  away  and 
A        .    lost;' 
A-gain    in     deeper    inward    whispers 
' lost ! ' 

But  Enoch  yearn'd  to  see  her  face 
again ; 

*  If  I  might  look  on  her.  sweet   face 

again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy.'     So  the 

thought 
Haunted  and  harass'd  him,  and  drove 

him  forth, 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November 

day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the 

hill. 
There    he    sat    down   gazing   on   all 

below ; 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll 

upon  him. 
Unspeakable  for  sadness.     By  and  by 
The    ruddy    square    of    comfortable 

li^ht, 
Far-blazmg  from  the  rear  of  Philip's 

house, 
Allured    him,    as     the    beacon-blaze 

allures 


The   bird   of  passage,  till  h 

strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  « 

For  Philip's  dwelling  front 

street, 
The  latest  house  to  landward 

hind. 
With  one  small  gate  that  c 

the  waste, 
Flourish'd  a  little  garden  sq 

waird  : 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  e 
A  yewtree,  and  all  round  itn 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divid( 
But  Enoch  shunn'd  the  mic 

and  stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the  y 

thence 
That    which    he    better  mi^ 

shunn'd,  if  griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  bette 

saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  1 

board 
Sparkled  and   shone ;  so  ge 

the  hearth : 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  tl 

he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  ( 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  ai 

knees ; 
And  o'er  her  second  father 

girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  L 
Fair-hair'd    and  tall,    and    i 

lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  a 
/To   tempt   the  babe,  who  r 
^  creasy  arms. 

Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it, 

laugh'd ; 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the 

saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  tc 

babe. 
But  turning  now  and   then 

with  him, 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside 

and  strong. 
And  saying  that  which  plea 

for  he  smiled. 
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Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to 
life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw 

the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon   the  father's 

knee, 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the 

happiness, 
■And  his  own  children  tall  and  beauti- 
ful, 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his 

place, 
Wd  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's 

love, — 
Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told 

him  all, 
Because  things  seen  are  mightier  than 

things  heard. 
Staggered    and    shook,    holding    the 

branch,  and  fear*d 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible 

cry, 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast 

of  doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the 
hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a 
thief, 

I^t  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate 
underfoot. 

And  feeling  all  along  the  garden- 
wall, 

Ust  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and 
be  found, 

^'rept  to  the  gate,  and  open'd  it,  and 
closed. 

As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber- 
door, 

^hind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the 
waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but 
that  his  knees 
*^ere  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he 

"'8  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  and 
pray'd. 

'Too  hard  to  bear!  why  did  they 
take  me  thence  ? 
^  God  Almighty,  blessed    Saviour, 
Thou 


That  didst   uphold  me  on  my  lonely 

isle, 
Uphold  me,  Father,  in  my  loneliness 
A   little    longer!    aid    me,  give    me 

strength 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me   not  to  break  in  upon  her 

peace. 
\My  children  too !  must  I  not  speak  to 
N  these  ? 

They  know  me  not.     I  should  betray 

myself. 
Never :  No  father's  kiss  for  me — the 

girl 
So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my 

son.' 

There  speech  and  thought  and  na- 
ture fail'd  a  little. 
And  he  lay  tranced ;  but  when  he  rose 

and  paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again. 
All  down  the  long  and  narrow  street 

he  went 
Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain. 
As  tho'  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 

*  Not    to   tell    her,    never   to  let  her 

know.' 

He  was  not  all  unhappy.     His  re- 
solve 

Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  ever-     ^ 
more 

Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the 
will, 

And   beating    up   thro'  all  the  bitter 
world. 

Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the 
sea, 

Kept  him  a  living  soul.    *  This  miller's 
wife  ' 

He  said  to  Miriam  'that  you  spoke 
about, 

Has   she   no  fear  that  her  first  hus- 
band lives  ? ' 

*  Ay,   ay,    poor    soul '    said    Miriam, 
*  fear  enow ! 

If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him 

dead, 
Why,   that   would  be  her   comfort;' 

and  he  thought 

*  After   the   Lord  nas  call'd  me  she 
shall  know. 
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I  wait  His  time,'  and  Enoch  set  him- 
self, 

Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to 
live. 

Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his 
hand. 

Cooper   he   was   and   carpenter,   and 
wrought 

To  make  the  boatmen  fishing-nets,  or 
help'd 

At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks, 

That  brought  the  stinted  commerce  of 
those  days; 

Thus  earn'd  a  scanty  living  for  him- 
self : 

Vet  since  he  did  but  labor  for  himself, 

Work   without    hope,    there  was  not 
life  in  it 

Whereby  the  man  could  live;  and  as 
the  year 

Roll'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the 
day 

When  Enoch  had  return 'd,  a  languor 
came 

Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 

Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do 
no  more, 

But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last 
his  bed. 

And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheer- 
fully. 
i  For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded 
^  wreck 

See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting 
squall 

The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life 
approach 

I'o  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  than  he 
saw 

Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close 
of  all. 

For   thro'  that  dawning  gleam'd    a 

kindlier  hope 
On  Enoch  thinking  'after  I  am  gone. 
Then  may  she  learn  I  lov'd    her  to 

the  last.' 
He  call'd  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and 

said 
'  Woman,  I  have  a  secret — only  swear. 
Before    I    tell   you — swear   upon    the 

book 
Xot  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead.' 


'  Dead,'  clamor'd   the  good  vomMiKt 

*■  hear  him  talk  ! 
I  warrant,  man,   that  we  shall 

you  round.' 

*  Swear '   added   Enoch  sternly,  '(■<: 
the  book.' 

And  on  the  book,  half^righted, 

jam  swore. 
Then    Enoch   rolling    his  gray 

upon  her, 

*  Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of 
town  } ' 

•Know  him?'  she  said,  'I  knew 

far  away. 
Ay,  ay,  I  mind  him  coming  downo^Btn 

street ; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  ill 

man,  he.' 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answer'dher, 

*  His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  carti 
for  him. 

I  think  I  have  not  three  days  more  to 

live; 
I  am  the  man.'     At  which  the  woman 

^ave 
A  half-mcredulous,  half-hysterical  cry. 

*  You  Arden,  you !  nay, — ^sure  he  was 
a  foot 

Higher   than   you   be.*    Enoch  said 
again 

*  My  God  has  bow'd  me  down  to  what 
I  am; 

My  grief  and  solitude   have  broken 

me ;  ! 

Nevertheless,  know  you  that  I  am  he 
Who   married — but    that    nanje  has 

twice  been  changed — 
I  married  her  who  married  Philip  Ray- 
Sit,  listen.'     Then  he  told  her  of  his 

voyage. 
His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming 

back. 
His  gazing  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve. 
And  how  he  kept  it.     As  the  woma^ 

heard. 
Fast   fiow'd'  the  current  of  her  easy 

tears, 
kWhile  in  her  heart  she  yearn'd  inceS' 

santly 
To   rush   abroad  all   round  the  littl^ 

haven. 
Proclaiming   Enoch    Arden   and    hi^ 

woes ; 
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Bat  awed  and  promise-bounden  she 

forbore, 
Saving  only  *  See  your  bairns  before 

you  go ! 
^\  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,'  and 

arose 
^ger  to  bring  them  down,  for  Enoch 

hung 
A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then  re- 
plied : 

•  Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the 

last, 
*>ut  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 
Sit  down  again ;  mark  me  and  under- 
stand, 
^hile   I   have    power   to    speak.     I 

charge  you  now, 
^hen  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that 

I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving 

her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving 

her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my 

own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I 

saw 
So  like  her   mother,   that   my  latest 

breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying 

for  her. 
And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing 

him. 
And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him 

too; 
He  never  meant  us  anything  but  good. 
But  if  my  children  care  to  see   me 

dead. 
Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them 

come, 
I  am  their  father ;  but  she  must  not 

come, 
i^or  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after- 
life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my 

blood 
Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to- 
be: 
^  hair  is  his :  she  cut  it  off  and 

cave  it, 
And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these 

years. 


And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my 

grave ; 
But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I 

shall  see  him, 
My  babe  in  bliss :  wherefore  when  I 

am  gone, 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort 

her : 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her, 
That  I  am  he.* 

He  ceased ;  and  Miriam  Lane 

Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promis- 
ing all, 

That  once  again  he  roll'd  his  eyes  upon 
her 

Repeating  all  he  wish'd,  and  once 
again 

She  promised. 

Then  the  third  night  after  this. 
While  Enoch    slumber'd    motionless 

and  pale, 
And  Miriam  watch *d  and  dozed  at  in- 
tervals, 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the 

sea, 
That   ail   the   houses    in    the    haven 

rang. 
He  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  his  arms 

abroad 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice  *  A  sail !  a 

sail ! 
I  am  saved ; '  and  so  fell   back   and 

spoke  no  more. 

So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  away. 
And  when  they  buried  him  the  little 

port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral. 


THE  BROOK. 

Here,  by  this  brook,  we  parted ;  I  to 

the  East 
And  he  for  Italy — too  late — too  late  : 
One   whom    the    strong  sons   of   the 

world  despise ;  *.  ^ 

For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip 

and  share. 
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And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent 

for  cent; 
Nor  could  he  understand  how  money 

breeds, 
Thought  it  a  dead  thing ;  yet  himself 

could  make 
The  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that 

is. 

0  had  he  lived  I     In  our  schoolbooks 

we  say, 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above 

the  crowd, 
They  flourish'd  then  or  then ;  but  life 

in  him 
Could  scarce  be  said  to  flourish,  only 

touch'd 
On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wood  stands  in  a  mist 

of  green, 
And    nothing  perfect :  yet  the  brook 

he  loved, 
For  which,  in  branding  summers  of 

Bengal, 
Or  ev'n  the  sweet   half-English  Neil- 

gherry  air 

1  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-listen  to  it. 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the 

boy. 
To  me  that  loved  him  ;  for  *  O  brook,* 
he  says, 

*  O  babbling  brook,'  says  Edmund  in 

his  rhyme, 

*  Whence  come  you  ? '  and  the  brook, 

why  not?    replies. 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  1  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

*  Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florence,  quite 

worn  out, 
Travelling  to  Naples.     There  is  Darn- 
ley  bridge. 


It  has  more  ivy ;  there  the  riva 

there 
Stands    Philip's    farm  where 

and  river  meet 

I  chatter  over  stony  wa3fs, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow-weed  and  malic 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  a 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

•But   Philip  chattered    moi 

brook  or  bird ; 
Old  Philip;  all  about  the  fie 

caught 
His  weary  daylong  chirping,  I 

dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap 

mer  grass. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out. 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trc 
And  here  and  there  a  grayli 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  fl 
Upon  me,  as  I  travel 

With  many  a  silvery  waterbrc 
Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  anc 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  i 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

*  O  darling  Katie  Willows, 

child  ! 
A  maiden  of   our  century,   y 

meek ; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows 

coarse ; 
Straight,   but   as   lissome   as 

wand; 
Her  eyes  a  bashful   azure, 

nair 
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In  £|loss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when 

the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit 

within. 

'  Sweet  Katie,  once  I  did  her  a  good 
turn. 

Her  and  her  far-off  cousin  and  be- 
trothed, 

James  Willows,  of   one    name    and 
heart  with  her. 

For  here  I  came,  twenty  years  back — 
the  week 

Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund ; 
crost 

By  that  old  bridge  which,  half  in  ruins 
then, 

Still  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the 
gleam 

Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry — 
crost, 

Whistling  a  random  bar  of    Bonny 

Doon, 
And  push'd  at   Philip's  garden-gate. 

The  gate. 
Half-parted  from  a  weak  and  scolding 

hinge. 
Stack ;  and  he  clamor'd  from  a  case- 
ment, "  Run  " 

To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  be- 
low, 
Run,  Katie  I  '*      Katie   never   ran  : 
shb  moved 

To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine 
bowers, 

A  little    flutter'd,  with    her  eyelids 
down, 

ffesh  apple-blossom,  blushing  for  a 
boon. 

'What  was  it?  less  of  sentiment 
than  sense 
«*d  Katie;    not  illiterate;    nor    of 

those 
Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  fictive 

tears, 
And  nursed  by  mealy-mouthM  philan- 
I        x^    thropies, 

^        ^orcc  the  Feeling  from  her  mate 
the  Deed. 

•  She  told  me.    She  and  James  had 
quarrcird.    Why? 


« 


What  cause  of  quarrel  ?    None,  she 

said,  no  cause ; 
James    had  no  cause :    but  when   I 

prest  the  cause, 
I  learnt  that  James  had  flickering  jea- 
lousies 
Which   anger'd   her.      Who  anger'd 

James  ?    I  said. 
But  Katie  snatch'd  her  eyes  at  once 

from  mine. 
And     sketching    with     her    slender 

pointed  iooX. 
Some  figure  like  a  wizard  pentagram 
On    garden    gravel,    let    my    query 

pass 
Unclaimed,  in  flushing  silence,  till  I 

ask'd 
If   James  were    coming.      "  Coming 

every  day," 
She   answered,  "ever  longing  to  ex- 
plain, 
But  evermore  her  father  came  across 
With    some    long-winded    tale,   and 

broke  him  short ; 
And  James  departed  vext  with  him 

and  her." 
How  could  I  help  her  ?    "  Would  I — 

was  it  wrong  ?  " 
(Claspt   hands    and   that  petitionary 

grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere 

she  spoke) 
**  O  would  I  take  her  father  for  one 

hour, 
For  one  half-hour,  and  let  him  talk  to 

me  I" 
And    even   while  she  spoke,   I   saw 

where  James 
Made  toward  us,  like  a  wader  in  the 

surf. 
Beyond    the    brook,    waist-deep    in 

meadow-sweet. 

*  O  Katie,  what  I  suffer'd  for  jour 
sakel 

For  in  I  went,  and  caird  old  Philip 
out 

To  show  the  farm  :  full  willingly  he 
rose: 

He  led  me  thro*  the  short  sweet- 
smelling  lanes 

Of  his  wheat-suburb,  babbling  as  he 
went. 
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He  praised  his  land,  his  horses,  his 

machines ; 
He  ])raiscd  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his 

hogs,  his  dogs ; 
He  praised   his  hens,  his  geese,  his 

guinea-hens ; 
His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their 

roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own 

deserts : 
Then  from  the  plaintive  mother's  teat 

he  took 
Her  blind   and  shuddering  puppies, 

naming  each, 
And   naming   those,   his   friends,  for 

whom  they  were  : 
Then  crost  the  common  into  Darnley 

chase 
To     show    Sir    Arthur's    deer.      In 

co])se  and  fern 
Twinkled   the   innumerable   ear   and 

tail. 
Then,    seated    on    a    serpent-rooted 

beech, 
He  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  and 

said  : 
**  That  was   the   four-year-old    I  sold 

the  Squire." 
And  there  he  told  a  long  long-winded 

tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  the  colt 

at  grass, 
And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter 

wish'd, 
And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price 

he  ask'd. 
And  how  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was 

mad, 
But  he  stood  firm ;  and  so  the  matter 

hung ; 
He  gave  them  line  :  and  five  days  after 

that 
He   met   the   bailiff    at    the    Golden 

Fleece, 
Who  then  and  there  had  offer'd  some- 
thing more. 
But  he  stood  firm  ;  and  so  the  matter 

hung ; 
He   knew  the  man ;    the  colt  would 

fetch  its  price ; 
He    gave    them    line :    and   how  by 

chance  at  last 


(It  might  be  May  or  April,  he 
The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of 
He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by 

farm. 
And,  talking  from  the  point,  he 

him  in, 
And  there  he  mellow'd  all  hishfirti 

with  ale. 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  hand  iij 

hand. 

*  Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  ol 

haven,  he. 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it?  reco* 

menced. 
And  ran  thro*  all  the  coltish  chronid^i 
Wild    Will,    Black    Bess,   TantiTy, 

Tallyho, 
Reform,    White    Rose,   Bellerophon, 

the  Jilt, 
Arbaces,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the 

rest. 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose. 
And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still ;  and 

so 
We    tum'd  our  foreheads  from  the 

falling  sun. 
And  following  our  own  shadows  thrice 

as  long 
As  when  they  follow'd  us  from  Philips 

door. 
Arrived,  and  found  the  sun  of  sweet 

content 
Re-risen    in    Katie's     eyes,    and  ^ 

things  well. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  jj^assjr  plots, 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers  ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  g^loom,  I  gflance, 
Amon^  my  skimming  swallows ; 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars  ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses  ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  m&y  go. 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 
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Yes,  men  may  come  and  go ;    and 

these  are  gone, 
All  gone.    My  dearest  brother,  Ed- 
mund, sleeps. 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream   and 

rustic  spire. 
But  unfamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  Brunelleschi ;  sleeps  in  peace  :  and 

he, 
I'oor  Philip,  of  all  his  lavish  waste  of 

words 
Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb : 
I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it :  Katie 

walks 
%  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 
^ar  off,  and  holds  her  head  to  other 

stars. 
And  breathes  in  April-autumns.     All 

are  gone.' 

So  Lawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a 
stile 
*H  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his 

mind 
C>ld  waifs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er 

the  brook 
-^  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  for- 
lorn, 
^^uscd,  and  was  mute.    On  a  sudden 

a  low  breath 
^^  tender  air  made  tremble   in    the 

hedge 
The  fra^le  bindweed-bells  and  briony 
rings ; 
-And  he  look'd  up.    There  stood  a 

maiden  near, 
Waiting  to  pass.    In  much  amaze  he 

stared 
^n  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when 

the  shell 
divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit 

within : 
^«en,  wondering,  ask'd  her  *  Are  you 
^         from  the  farm  ?  * 
Yes,'  answer'd    she.    *  Pray  stay  a 
little :  pardon  me ; 
,       What  do  they  call   you  ? '    *  Katie.' 
}      \xy^    *  ^^*t  ''^cre  strange. 

What  surname?'    'Willows.'    *Nol' 
,     '  That  is  my  name.' 
indeed!'  and  here  he  look'd  so 
self-perplext. 


That    Katie    laugh'd,    and    laughing 

blush'd,  till  he 
Laughed  also,  but  as  one  before  he 

wakes, 
Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness 

in  his  dream. 
Then  looking  at   her ;    *  Too   happy, 

fresh  and  fair, 
Too  fresh  and  fair  in  our  sad  world's 

best  bloom. 
To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your 

name 
About  these  meadows,  twenty  years 

ago.' 

•  Have  you  not  heard  ? '  said  Katie, 

*  we  came  back. 
We    bought    the    farm   we  tenanted 

before. 
Am   I  so  like  her  ?  so  they  said  on 

board. 
Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  English 

days, 
My  mother,  as  it  seems  you  did,  the 

days 
That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  come 

with  me. 
My  brother  James  is  in  the  harvest- 
field : 
But   she — you   will    be   welcome — O, 

come  in  !  ' 


AYLMER'S  FIELD. 

1793- 

Dust  are  our  frames ;  and,  gilded 
dust,  our  pride 

Looks  only  for  a  moment  whole  and 
sound ; 

Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the 
king, 

Found  lying  with  his  urns  and  orna- 
ments, 

Which  at  a  touch  of  light,  an  air  of 
heaven, 

Slipt  into  ashes,  and  was  found  no 
more. 

Here  is  a  story  which  in  rougher 
shape 
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Came  from  a  grizzled  cripple,  whom  I 

saw 
Sunning    himself    in    a    waste    field 

alone — 
Old,  and  a  mine  of  memories — who 

had  served, 
Long  since,  a  bygone  Rector  of  the 

place, 
And  been  himself  a  part  of  what  he 

told. 

Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer,  that  almighty 

man. 
The  county  God — in  whose  capacious 

hall. 
Hung  with   a  hundred    shields,    the 

family  tree 
Sprang  from  the  midriif  of  a  prostrate 

king— 
Whose  blazing  wyvern  weathercock'd 

the  spire, 
Stood  from  his  walls  and  wing'd  his 

entry-gates 
And  swang  besides  on  many  a  windy 

sign— 
Whose  eyes  from  under  a  pyramidal 

head 
Saw  from  his  windows  nothing  save 

his  own — 
What  lovelier  of  his  own  had  he  than 

her, 
His  only  child,  his  Edith,  whom  he 

loved 
As  heiress  and  not  heir  regretfully  ? 
But  *  he  that  marries  her  marries  her 

name.* 
This  ^fiat  somewhat  soothed  himself 

and  wife, 
His  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths, 
Insipid  as  the  Queen  upon  a  card ; 
,  Her  all  of  thought  and  bearing  hardly 

more 
•  Than  his  own  shadow  in  a  sickly  sun. 

A  land  of  hops  and  poppy-mingled 

corn, 
Little  about  it  stirring  save  a  brook ! 
A  sleepy  land,  where  under  the  same 

wheel 
The  same  old  rut  would  deepen  year 

by  year  j 

almost  all  the  village  had  one 
tme^ 


Where  Aylmer  followed    Aylmer  a 

the  Hall 
And  Averill  Averill  at  the  Rectory 
Thrice  over;  so    that    Rectory  anc 

Hall, 
Bound  in  an  immemorial  intimacy. 
Were   open  to  each  other;   tho*  t 

dream 
That  Love  could  bind  them  close 

well  had  made 
The  hoar  hair  of  the  Baronet  brisC 

up 
With  horror,  worse  than  had  he  heaa 

his  priest 
Preach  an  inverted  scripture,  sons  < 

men 
Daughters  of  Gk)d ;  so  sleepy  was  tli 

land. 

And  might    not    Averill,  had    ht 

wiird  it  so, 
Somewhere    beneath    his    own    Iom 

range  of  roofs. 
Have    also    set    his    many-shielde( 

tree? 
There   was  an  Aylmer-Averill    mar 

riage  once. 
When  the  red  rose  was  redder  thai 

itself, 
And  York's  white  rose  as  red  as  Lar 

caster's. 
With  wounded  peace  which  each  ha* 

prick*d  to  death. 

*  Not  proven  '  Averill  said,  or  laugl 

ingly 

*  Some  other  race  of  A  verills  * — ^prov*; 

or  no. 
What  cared  he  ?  what,  if  other  or  th 

same? 
He  lean'd  not  on  his  fathers  but  hin 

self. 
But  Leolin,  his  brother,  living  oft 
With  Averill,  and  a  year  or  two  Ix 

fore 
Caird  to  the  bar,  but  ever  caird  awa 
By  one  low  voice  to  one  dear  neigh 

borhood, 
Would  often,  in  his  walks  with  Editt 

claim 
A   distant  kinship   to    the    graciou 

blood 
That  shook  the  heart  of  Edith  heai 

ing  him. 
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euine  he  was :  a  but  less  vivid 
nue 

of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut- 
bloom 
ssuned  in  his  cheek ;  and  eager  eyes, 
that  still 
^^k  joyful  note  of  all  things  joyful, 
beam'd, 
eath  a  manelike  mass  of  rolling 

gold, 
eir  best  and  brightest,  when  they 

dwelt  on  hers, 
ith,  whose  pensive  beauty,  perfect 

"K^         else, 

^nt  subject  to  the  season  or  the  mood, 

^ione  like  a  mystic  star  between  the 

less 
A.nd  greater  glory  varying  to  and  fro, 
A^e  know  not  wherefore  ;  bounteously 

made, 
And  yet  so   finely,  that   a   troublous 

touch 
Thinn'd,  or  would  seem  to  thin  her  in 

a  day, 
A  joyous  to  dilate,  as  toward  the  light. 
And   these  had  been  together  from 

the  first. 
Leolin's  first   nurse   was,   five   years 

after,  hers: 
So  much  the  boy  foreran ;  but  when 

his  date 
Doubled  her  own,  for  want  of  play- 
mates, he 
(Since  Averill  was  a  dec«rd  and  a  half 
His   elder,  and  their  parents  under- 
ground) 
Had  tost  his  ball  and  fiown  his  kite, 

and  roird 
His  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith,  with  her 

dipt 
Against  the   rush   of  the  air  in   the 

prone  swing, 
Made    blossom-ball    or    daisy-chain, 

arranged 
Her  garden,  sow'd  her  name  and  kept 

it  green 
In  living  letters,  told  her  fairy-tales, 
Show*d  her  the  fairy  footings  on  the 

grass, 
The  little  dells  of  cowslip,  fairy  palms, 
The    petty    marestail     forest,    fairy 

pines. 
Or  from  the  I  target  Dlew 


What  look'd  a  flight  of  fairy  arrows 
aimM 

All  at  one  mark,  all  hitting  :  make-be- 
lieves 

For  Edith  and  himself:  or  else   he 
forged, 

But  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 

Of  battle,  bold  adventure,   dungeon, 
wreck, 

Flights,  terrors,  sudden  rescues,  and 
true  love 

Crown'd  after  trial ;   sketches    rude 
and  faint. 

But  where  a  passion  yet  unborn  per- 
haps 

Lay  hidden  as  the  music  of  the  moon 

Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  night- 
ingale. 

And  thus  together,  save  for  college- 
times 

Or  Temple-eaten  terms,  a  couple,  fair 

As  ever  painter  painted,  poet  sang. 

Or  Heaven  in  lavish  bounty  moulded, 
grew. 

And    more    and    more,  the    maiden 
woman-grown, 

He  wasted  hours  with  Averill  ;  there, 
when  first 

The   tented  winter-field   was   broken 
up 

Into  that  phalanx  of  the  summer  spears 

That  soon  should  wear  the  garland ; 
there  again 

"When  burr  and  bine  were  gather'd  ; 
lastly  there 

At  Christmas;  ever  welcome   at  the 
Hall, 

On  whose  dull  sameness  his  full  tide 
of  youth 

Broke  with  a  phosphorescence  charm- 
ing even 

My  lady ;  and  the    Baronet  yet   had 
laid 

No  bar  between  them  :  dull  and  sclf- 
involved, 

Tall  and  erect,  but  bending  from  his 
height 

With  hal^allowing  smiles  for  all  the 
world, 

And  miphty  courteous  in  the  main — 
his  pride 

Lay  deeper  than  to  wear  It  as  his  ring — 

He,  like  an  Ay\meT  \w  Vv\%  \.>3\vcvtx\>xv\. 
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Would  care   no  more    for    Leolin's 

walking  with  her 
Than  for    his  old    Newfoundland's, 

when  they  ran 
To   loose  him  at  the  stables,  for  he 

rose 
Twofooted  at  the  limit  of  his  chain. 
Roaring  to  make  a  third :  and  how 

should  Love, 
Whom   the  cross-lightnings  of    four 

chancemet  eyes 
Flash    into  fiery   life  from    nothing, 

follow 
Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ? 
Seldom,  but  when  he  does.  Master  of 

all. 

So  these  young  hearts  not  knowing 

that  they  loved, 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conscious  of  a 

bar 
Between  them,  nor  by  plight  or  broken 

ring 
Bound,  but  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
WanderM  at  will,  and  oft  accompanied 
By  Averill :  his,  a  brother's  love,  that 

hung 
Wi«:h  wings  of  brooding  shelter  o'er 

her  peace, 
Might    have    been    other,    save    for 

Leolin's — 
Who  knows  ?  but  so  they  wander'd, 

hour  by  hour 
Gather'd  the  blossom  that  rebloom'd, 

and  drank 
The  magic  cup  that  fill'd  itself  anew. 

A  whisper  half  reveal'd  her  to  her- 
self. 

For  out  ijeyond  her  lodges,  where  the 
brook 

Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence, 
ran 

By  sallowy  rims,  arose  the  laborers' 
homes, 

A  freauent  haunt  of  Edith,  on  low 
knolls 

That  dimpling  died  into  each  other, 
huts 

^m  scatter'd,  each  a  nest  in 
n. 

hand,  her  counsel  all  had 
t 


About  them :  here  was  one  that,  sum 

mer-blanch'd. 
Was   parcel-bearded  with   the    tra\ 

ellerVjoy 
In  Autumn,  parcel  iv}--clad ;  and  her 
The  warm-blue  breathings  of  a  hidde 

hearth 
Broke  from  a  bower    of    vine    an 

honeysuckle : 
One  look'd  all  rosetree,  and  anothe 

wore 
A    dose-set    robe   of   jasmine    sow 

with  stars : 
This  had  a  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers 
About  it ;  this,  a  milky-way  on  eartl 
Like      visions      in      the       Norther 

dreamer's  heavens, 
A  lily-avenue  climbing  to  the  doors ; 
One,  almost   to    the   martin-haunte( 

eaves 
A  summer  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks 
Each,   its  own   charm;    and   B^th' 

everywhere ; 
And  Edith  ever  visitant  with  him. 
He  but  less  loved  than  Edith,  of  he 

poor : 
For  she — so  lowly-lovely  and  so  lo^ 

ing. 
Queenly  responsive   when   the  loys 

hand 
Rose  from  the  clay  it  work'd  in  as  sh 

past. 
Not  sowing  hedgerow  texts  and  paj 

sing  by. 
Nor  dealing  goodly  counsel  from 

height 
That  makes  the  lowest  hate  it,  but 

voice 
Of  comfort  and  an  open  hand  of  hel| 
A    splendid    presence    flattering  th 

poor  roofs 
Revered  as  theirs,  but  kindlier  tha 

themselves 
To  ailing  wife  or  wailing  infancv 
Or  old  bedridden  palsy, — was  aaored 
He,  loved  for  her  and  for  himself,    i 

grasp 
Having   the   warmth   and  muscle  c 

the  heart, 
A  childly  way  with  children,  and 

laup^h 
Ringing  like  prayea  golden  coinag 

true,  #% 
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^ere  no  false  passport  to  that  easy 

realm, 
•Vhere  once  with  Leolin  at  her  side  the 

XT        Sirl. 

Cursing  a  child,  and  turnmg  to  the 

warmth 

T'he  tender  pink  five-beaded  baby- 
soles, 

Heard  the  good  mother  softly  whisper 
'  Bless, 

Ood  bless  *em :  marriages  are  made 
in  Heaven.* 

A  flash  of  semi-jealousy  cleared  it 
to  her. 
My    lady's     Indian     kinsman    unan- 
nounced 
With  half  a  score  of  swarthy  faces 

came. 
His   own,  tho'  keen  and  bold  and 

soldierly 
Scar'd  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not 

fair ; 
Fairer  his  talk,  a  tongue   that  ruled 

the  hour, 
Tho'  seeming  boastful :  so  when  first 

he  dash*d 
Into  the  chronicle  of  a  deedf  ul  day, 
Sir  Aylmer  half  forgot  his  lazy  smile 
Of  patron   *  Good  I    my  lady^s   kins- 
man !  good ! ' 
My  lady  with  her  fingers  interlocked, 
And  rotatory  thumbs  on  silken  knees, 
Call'd  all  her  vital  spirits  into  each 

ear 
To  listen :  unawares  they  flitted  off, 
^^usying  themselves  about  the  flower- 

.,,,      age 

*  nat  stood  from  out  a  stiff  brocade  in 

which, 

^•ie  meteor  of  a  splendid  season,  she, 

Once  with  this  kinsman,  ah  so  long 

o,      ago* 

^^cpt  thro*  the  stately  minuet  of  those 

But  Editn*s  eager  fancy  hurried  with 

him 
^Jiatch'd  thro'  the  perilous  passes  of 
^      his  life : 

^n  Leolin  ever  watchful  of  her  eye, 
^ated  him  with  a  momentary  hate. 
*^ife-bunting,  as  the  rumor  ran,  was 

he  J  .^. 


I   know  not,  for  he   spoke  not,  only 

shower*d 
His  oriental  gifts  on  everyone 
And  most  on  Edith  :  like  a  storm  he 

came, 
And    shook    the   house,   and   like    a 

storm  he  went. 

Among  the  gifts  he  left  her  (possibly 
He  flow'd  and  ebb'd  uncertain,  to  re- 
turn 
When  others  had  been  tested)  there 

was  one, 
A  dagger,  in  rich  sheath  with  jewels 

on  it 
Sprinkled  about  in  gold  that  branch'd 

itself 
Fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panes 
Made    by    a    breath.     I     know     not 

whence  at  first. 
Nor  of  what  race,  the  work  ;  but  as 

he  told 
The    story,    storming    a    hill-fort   of 

thieves 
He    got   it;   for   their    captain   after 

fight, 
His    comrades    having    fought   their 

last  below. 
Was    climbing     up     the    valley ;     at 

whom  he  shot : 
Down  from  the  beetling  crag  to  which 

he  clung 
Tumbled  the  tawny  rascal  at  his  feet, 
This   dagger   with  him,  which   when 

now  admired 
By  Edith  whom  his  pleasure  was  to 

please. 
At  once  the  costly  Sahib  yielded  to  her. 

And  Leolin,  coming  after  he  was 

gone. 
Tost  overall  her  presents  petulantly. 
And    when   she  show*d   the   wealthy 

scabbard,  saying 

*  Look  what  a  lovely  piece  of  work- 

manship !  * 
Slight  was  his  answer  *  Well — I  care 

not  for  it :  * 
Then    playing    with    the    blade    he 

prick *d  his  hand, 

*  A  gracious  gift  to  give  a  lady,  this  I  * 

*  But  would  it  be  more  gra;  ious'  ask*d 

the  girl 
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*  Were  I  to  give  this  gift  of  his  to  one 
That  is  no  lady  ?  *    *  Gracious  ?    No ' 

said  he. 

*  Me  ? — but  I  cared  not  for  it.     O  par- 

don me, 
I  seem  to  be  ungraciousness  itself.' 

*  Take  it  *  she  added  sweetly,  *  tho*  his 

gift; 
For  I  am  more  ungracious  ev*n  than 

you, 
I  care  not  for  it  either ; '  and  he  said 
*Why  then   I  love  it:     but  Sir  Ayl- 

mer  past, 
And  neither  loved  nor  liked  the  thing 

he  heard. 

The   next  day    came    a    neighbor. 

Blues  and  reds 
They  talk'd  of:  blues  were  sure  of  it, 

he  thought : 
Then  of  the  latest  fox — where  started 

— kiird 
In   such   a   bottom :   *  Peter  had   the 

brush, 
My  Peter,  first : '  and  did  Sir  Aylmer 

know 
That    great    pock-pitten    fellow   had 

been  caught  ? 
Then  made  his  pleasure  echo,  hand  to 

hand, 
And  rolling  as  it  were  the  substance 

of  it 
Between  his  palms  a  moment  up  and 

down — 

*  The  birds  were  warm,  the  birds  were 

warm  upon  him  ; 

We  have  him  now : '  and  had  Sir  Ayl- 
mer heard — 

Nay,  but  he  must — the  land  was  ring- 
ing of  it — 

This  blacksmith  border-marriage — 
one  they  knew — 

Raw  from  the  nursery — who  could 
trust  a  child  ? 

That  cursed  France  with  her  egali- 
ties  ! 

And  did  Sir  Aylmer  (deferentially 

With  nearing  chair  and  lowered 
accent)  think — 

For  people  talk*d — that  it  was  wholly 
wise 

To  let  that  handsome  fellow  Averill 
walk 


So  freely  with  his  daughter? 

talk'd— 
The  boy  might  get  a  notion  intol 
The  girl  might  be  entangled  ere 

knew. 
Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  slowly  stiffen^ 

spoke : 
*The  girl  and  boy,  Sir,  know 

differences  ! 

*  Good,*  said  his  friend,  *  but  watchl 

and  he,  *  Enough, 
More  than  enough,  Sir !  I  can 

my  own,* 
They  parted,  and  Sir  Aylmer  Ayl 

watch'd. 

Pale,  for  on  her  the  thunders  of  I 

house 
Had  fallen  first,  was  Edith  that  \ 

night; 
Pale  as    the    Jephtha's    daughter,  i| 

rou^h  piece 
Of  early  rigid  color,  under  which 
Withdrawing  by  the  counter  door  to; 

that 
Which  Leolin  open'd,  she  cast  bad 

upon  him 
A  piteous  glance,  and  vanished.   He, 

as  one 
Caught  in  a    burst    of    unexpected 

storm. 
And  pelted  with  outrageous  epithets, 
Turning  beheld   the   Powers  of  the 

House 
On  either  side  the  hearth,  indignant; 

her. 
Cooling    her    false     cheek   with  * 

featherfan. 
Him,  glaring,  by  his  own  stale  dev^' 

spurred. 
And,  like  a  beast  hard-ridden,  breati** 

ing  hard. 

*  Ungenerous,  dishonorable,  base, 
Presumptuous!    trusted    as    he   w^^ 

with  her, 
The  sole  succeeder  to  their  wealth* 

their  lands. 
The   last   remaining   pillar    of    theif' 

house. 
The  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient 

name, 
Their  child.'      *  Our    child!'      *Our 

heiress  ! '    *  Ours  I '  for  still, 
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Like   echoes  from  beyond  a  hollow, 

came 
Her  sicklier  iteration.    Last  he  said, 
'Boy,   mark  met   for  your  fortunes 

are  to  make. 
I  swear  you  shall  not  make  them  out 

oi  mine. 
Now  inasmuch  as  you  have  practised 

on  her, 
Perplext  her,  made  her  half  forget 

herself, 
Swerve  from  her  duty  to  herself  and 

us — 
Things  in  an  Aylmer  deeni'd  impossi- 
ble. 
Far  as  we  track  ourselves — t  say  that 

this— 
Else   I  withdraw  favor  and  counte- 
nance 
From  you  and  yours  for  ever — shall 

you  do. 
Sir,  when  you  see  her — but  you  shall 

not  see  her — 
No,  you  shall  write,  and  not  to  her, 

but  me : 
And  you  shall  say  that  having  spoken 

with  me. 
And  after  look'd  into  yourself,  you 

find 
That  you  meant  nothing — as  indeed 

you  know 
That  you   meant  nothing.      Such    a 

match  as  this  I 
Impossible,  prodigious  I '    These  were 

words. 
As  meted  by  his   measure  of  him- 

self, 
Arguing  boundless  forbearance ;  after 

which, 
And    Leolin's     horror-stricken     an- 
swer, *  I 
So  foal  a  traitor  to  myself  and  her, 
Never  oh  never,'  for  about  as  long 
As  the  wind-hover  hangs  in  balance, 

paused 
^*r  Aylmer  reddening  from  the  storm 
^      within, 

^«keQ  broke  all  bonds  of  courtesy,  and 
,        crying 
^,  should  I  find  you  by  my  doors 

w      again. 

'lynien  shall  lash  you  from  them  like 

a  dog; 


Hence!*  with    a    sudden   execration 

drove 
The  footstool  from  before  him,  and 

arose ; 
So,    stammering  '  scoundrel  *  out    of 

teeth  that  ground 
As  in  a  dreadful  dream,  while  Leolin 

still 
Retreated   half-aghast,  the  fierce  old 

man 
FoUowM,  and  under   his  own  lintel 

stood 
Storming  with  lifted  hands,  a  hoary 

face 
Meet  for  the  reverence  of  the  hearth, 

but  now. 
Beneath   a  pale   and    unimpassion^d 

moon, 
Vext  with    unworthy    madness,  and 

deform*d. 

Slowly  and  conscious  of  the  rageful 

eye 
That  watch*d  him,  till  he  heard  the 

ponderous  door 
Close,  crashing  with  long  echoes  thro* 

the  land, 
Went   Leolin  ;  then,  his  passions  all 

in  flood 
And    masters    of    his    motion,    furi- 
ously 
Down  thro*  the  bright  lawns  to  his 

brother*s  ran, 
And  foam*d  away  his  heart  at  Aver- 

iirs  ear : 
Whom  Averill  solaced  as  he  might, 

amazed : 
The  man  was  his,  had  been  his  father's, 

friend : 
He  must  have  seen,  himself  had  seen 

it  long; 
He   must   have   known,  himself  had 

known ;  besides, 
He  never  yet   had   set  his   daughter 

forth 
Here  in  the   woman-markets   of  the 

west. 
Where  our  Caucasians  let  themselves 

be  sold. 
Some  one,  he  thought,  had  slander'd 

Leolin  to  him. 
*  Brother,  for  I  have  loved  you  more 

as  son 
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Than  brother,  let  me  tell  you :  I  my- 
self— 

What  is  their  pretty  saying?  jilted, is 
it? 

Jilted  I  was:  I  say  it  for  your  ]>eace. 

Pain'd,  and,  as  bearing  in  myself  the 
shame 

The  woman  should  have  borne,  humil- 
iated, 

I  lived  for  years  a  stunted  sunless  life; 

Till  after  our  good  parents  past 
away 

Watching  your  growth,  I  seem'd 
again  to  grow. 

Ix'olin,  I  almost  sin  in  envying  you: 

The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  my 
fold 

I  ,(>ves  you  :  I  know  her :  the  worst 
thought  she  has 

Is  whiter  even  than  her  pretty  hand: 

She  must  prove  true:  for,  brother, 
where  two  fight 

The  strongest  wins,  and  truth  and 
love  are  strength, 

And  you  are  happy :  let  her  parents 
be. 

Hut  Leolin  cried  out  the  more  upon 

them — 
Insolent,  brainless,  heartless!  heiress, 

wealth, 
Their   wealth,    their    heiress!   wealth 

enough  was  theirs 
For  twenty  matches.     Were  he  lord 

of  this, 
Why   twenty  boys   and   girls   should 

marry  on  it. 
And  forty  blest  ones  bless  him,  and 

himself 
Be   wealthy   still,   ay   wealthier.     He 

believed 
This  filthy  marriage-hindering  Mam- 
mon made 
The  harlot  of  the  cities :  nature  crost 
Was  mother  of  the  foul  adulteries 
That  saturate  soul  with  body.     Name, 

too  I  name, 
Their  ancient   name  !  they  might  be 

proud  ;  its  worth 
Was  being  Edith's.     Ah  how  pale  she 

had  look'd 
Darling,    to-night!    they   must    have 

rated  her 


I 


Beyond    all     tolerance.     Tin 

pheasant-lords. 
These  partridge-breeders  of 

sand  years. 
Who  had  mildew*d  in  their  thi 

doing  nothing 
Since  Egbert — why,  the  greal 

disgrace  I 
Fall  back  upon  a  name !  res 

that! 
Not  keep   it   noble,  make  it 

fools. 
With  such  a  vantage-ground  f 

ness! 
He  had  known  a  man,  a  quin 

of  man. 
The  life  of   all — who   madly 

and  he. 
Thwarted  by  one  of  these  ok 

fools. 
Had  rioted  his  life  out,  and  i 

end. 
He  would  not  do  it  !  her  sw 

and  faith 
Held  him   from  that:    but 

powers,  he  knew  it : 
Back  would  he  to  his  studies, 

name. 
Name,  fortune  too  :  the  work 

ring  of  him 
To  shame  these  mouldv  Av 

their  graves : 
Chancellor,  or  what  is  greate 

he  be — 
*  O   brother,   I    am   grieved 

your  grief — 
Give  me  my  fling,  and  let  me 

say.* 


At  which,  like   one   that 

own  excess, 
And  easily  forgives  it  as  his  ( 
He  laugh'd;  and  then  was  m 

presently 
Wept  like  a  storm  :  and  hone 

ill  seeing 
How    low    his    brother's   m^ 

fallen,  fetch'd 
His  richest   beeswing    from 

reserved 
For  banquets,  praised  the  wai 

and  told 
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— ^when  this  Aylmer  came 

and  past  it ;  till  at  length 
vo, 

I    flamed  and  fell  again, 
d 

allowance  must  be  made 

en. 

ngry  dream   this   kindlier 

morning,  but  his  purpose 


by  night  again  the  lovers 

meeting   under   the    tall 

n*d  all    the  northward  of 
lall. 
meek  and  modest  bosom 

le  promised  that  no  force, 
no,  nor  death  could  alter 

nately    hopefuller,    would 

lis  own  Edith,  and  return 

inlight  of  prosperity 

lot  be  rejected.     *  Write  to 

me,  and   because  I   love 
child 

ne  i  there  is  war  between 
;ar, 
ks  all  bonds  but  ours  ;  we 

remain 

one    another.'     So    they 

I, 

;n,  for  their  comfort :  the 

blew; 

>f   heaven,  and  their  own 

•  tears, 

he  careless  rain  of  heaven, 

faces,  as  they  kiss'd  each 

\y  and  above   them  roar'd 
ine. 

went ;  and  as  we  task  our- 

a    language    known     but 
:eringly 


In  phrases  here  and  there  at  random, 

toird 
Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our 

law. 
That  codeless  myriad  of  precedent, 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 
Thro*  which  a  few,  by  wit  or  fortune 

led. 
May  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  and 

fame. 
The    jests,    that     flashed    about    the 

pleader's  room. 
Lightning  of   the  hour,  the  pun,  the 

scurrilous  tale, — 
Old  scandals  buried  now  seven  decads 

deep 
In  other  scandals  that  have  lived  and 

died, 
And  left  the  living  scandal  that  shall 

die — 
Were  dead  to  him  already  ;  bent  as  he 

was 
To  make  disproof  of  scorn,  and  strong 

in  hopes, 
And  prodigal  of  all  brain-labor  he. 
Charier  of  sleep,  and  wine,  and  exer- 
cise. 
Except  when  for  a  breathing-while  at 

eve, 
Some  niggard  fraction  of  an  hour,  he 

ran 
Beside    the      river-bank:    and     then 

indeed 
Harder  the  times  were,  and  the  hands 

of  power 
Were    bloodier,   and    the   according 

hearts  of  men 
Seem'd  harder  too  ;  but  the  soft  river- 
breeze, 
Which    fann'd   the  gardens   of    that 

rival  rose 
Yet  fragrant  in  a  heart  remembering 
His  former  talks  with  Edith,  on  him 

breathed 
Far  purelierin  his  rushings  to  and  fro. 
After  his   books,  to   flush  his   blood 

with  air, 
Then  to  his  books  again.     My  lady's 

cousin, 
Half-sickening  of  his  pension 'd  after- 
noon. 
Drove   in  upon  the  st\idet\l  owet  at 

twice, 
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Ran  a   Malayan   amuck  against   the 

times, 
Had  golden  hopes  for  France  and  all 

mankind, 
Answer'dall  queries  touching  those  at 

home 
With  a  heaved  shoulder  and  a  saucy 

smile, 
And  fain  had  haled  him  out  into  the 

world, 
And  air'd  him  there :  his  nearer  friend 

would  say 
'  Screw  not  the  chord  too  sharply  lest 

it  snap.' 
Then  left  alone  he  pluck'd  her  dagger 

forth 
From  where  his  worldless  heart  had 

kept  it  warm. 
Kissing    his    vows    upon    it    like    a 

knight. 
And  wrinkled  benchers  often  talked  of 

him 
Approvingly,  and  prophesied  his  rise  : 
For  heart,  I  think,  help'd  head  :  her 

letters  too, 
Tho'  far  between,  and  coming  fitfully 
Like    broken    music,    written    as   she 

found 
Or    made     occasion,    being     strictly 

vvatch'd, 
Charm'd  him  thro*  every  labyrinth  till 

he  saw 
An  end,  a  hope,  a  light  breaking  upon 

him. 

But   they  that   cast  her  spirit    into 
flesh. 
Her  worldly-wise   begetters,  plagued 


The  nightly  wirer   of 

hare 
Falter  before  he  took  i 
Sullen,  defiant,  pitying, 
Leolin*s  rejected  rivals 
So  often,  that  the  foil 
Slipt  o*er  those  lazy  li 

wind 
With  rumor,   and    be" 

fields 
A  mockery  to  the  yeon 
And  laughter  to  their  Ic 

at  home, 
As  hunters  round  a  h 

draw 
The  cordon  close  and 

the  death, 
Narrow*d  her  goings  oi 

in; 
Forbad  her  first  the  ho 
Then  closed  her  access 

ier  farms, 
Last  from  her  own  hon 

poor 
They  barr*d  her ;  yet  s 

her  cheek 
Kept  color :  wondrous 

tery! 
What  amulet  drew  hei 

old  oak, 
So   old,  that    twenty   \ 

part 
Falling  had  let  appeal 

John— 
Once  grovelike,  each  h 

but  now 
The  broken  base  of  a 

cave 

fif    fnnrhu/^nnH    with  a 
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with   threats   of  jail   and 
r  gave 
t  fluster'd  his  poor  parish 

which    he   brought,   and 
e  besides 
eir  go-between  as  hereto- 

them     know     themselves 

.y'd ;  and  then, 

m  at  their  kindness  to  him, 

own  lean  heart  and  miser- 


rward  oft  from  out  a  despot 
n 

panting  woke,  and  oft,  as 
I 
\t  black  republic   on   his 

le  frothfly  from  the  fescue 

I'd 

dim   meadow   toward   his 

ure-trove, 

ok  home,  and  to  my  lady, — 

made 

rd  crescent  of  her  minion 

h, 

all   despondence, — read ; 
ore, 

living  passion   symbol'd 

J  nerves  to  feel  the  rent ; 

>urnt, 

ig   at  his   own   great  self 

d, 

ing.  on    huge    stumbling- 
LS  of  scorn 

3,  and  dear  diminutives 
1  over  the  vocabulary 
love   as   like   a   chidden 

\  wailing,  hush'd  itself  at 

f  answer :  then  tho'  Aver- 
rote 

m  with  good  heart  sustain 
elf- 
be  well — the  lover  heeded 

nately  restless  came   and 


And  rustling  once«  at  night  about  the 

place, 
There  by  a   keeper  shot  at,  slightly 

hurt. 
Raging  return'd :  nor  was  it  well  for 

her 
Kept  to  the  garden  now,  and  grove  of 

pines. 
Watch *d  even  there  ;  and  one  was  set 

to  watch 
The  watcher,  and  Sir  Aylmer  walch'd 

them  all, 
Yet  bitterer  from  his  readings :  once 

indeed, 
Warm'd   with   his   wines,   or    taking 

pride  in  her, 
She   look'd   so   sweet,  he   kiss*d   her 

tenderly 
Not   knowing   what    possess'd    him : 

that  one  kiss 
Was  Leolin's  one  strong  rival   upon 

earth ; 
Seconded,  for  my  lady  follow'd  suit, 
Seem'd   hope's   returning   rose :    and 

then  ensued 
A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love, 
Or  ordeal  by  kindness ;  after  this 
He  seldom  crost  his  child  without  a 

sneer ; 
The  mother  flow'd  in  shallower  acri- 
monies : 
Never    one  kindly  smile,  one   kindly 

word : 
So  that  the  gentle  creature  shut  from 

all 
Her  charitable  use,  and  face  to  face 
With  twenty  months  of  silence,  slowly 

lost 
Nor  greatly  cared  to  lose,  her  hold  on 

life. 
Last,  some   low  fever  ranging  round 

to  spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people  or  a  house. 
Like  flies  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  deer, 

or  men. 
Or   almost    all    that   is,   hurting   the 

hurt — 
Save  Christ  as  we  believe  him — found 

the  girl 
And  flung  her  down  upon  a  couch  of 

fire, 
Where  careless  of  the  household  faces 

near, 
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Star  to  star  vibrates  liglil : 
SInkc  Ihro'  a  finer  elemeiu  ol 
So,— £rom  afar,— iQuch  as  a1  one* 

That   night,  lllat  momenl,  when 

named  his  name, 
Did  the  keen  shriek  ■  Yes  love. 

Edith,  j-es,' 
Shrill,  till  the  comrade  of  his  t 


le  upon  him  half-arisen  from 
ird   bright   eye,  aweaiing 
ciackling   inio 


And  c 

With 

His  hair  as 

His  bod];-  half  filing  forward  in  pur- 

And   his   long  aims  strelch'd   as   to 

grasp  a  flyer : 
Nor  knew  he  wherefore  he  had  made 

And  being  much  liefool'd  and  idioled 
By   the   rough   amity   of    ihc    other, 


Were  dipt  by  horror  from  his 

Yet  the  sad  mother,  for  the 

death 
Scarce  touch'd  her  ihro'  that  n 

of  the  first. 
And    being  useti  to    find    her 


othe 


w'd  bro 


To  speak  before  the   people 

cl.ild. 
And   fixt  the   Salibath.    Dark 

Autumn's  mock  sunshine  of  thi 

woods 
Was  all  the  lite  of  it;  for  h 

A  breathless   burthen   of  low 

Stifled  and  chiii'd  at  once  ;  bui 

Sent   out  a  lislenei:  many  ti 

Edith  among  the  hamlets  rout 

The  pareittii'  harshness  and  th 

less  loves 
And  double  death  were  widel 


own  gray  tov 
tabernacle. 
To  hear  him  ;  all  ii 

With  blots  of  it  aboi 

glove 
Or  kerchief;  while  tl 

night,  eicepi 
For  greenish  glimnierings   Ih 

lancets, — made 
Still  paler  the  pale  head  of  hi 


»er,  or  plai 
n  moutninf 


with  his  hopes  in 

^  bent  htows  1 

which 
Livid  he  pluck'd  it  forth,  and 


^^  thou,  O  thou  that  killest,  hadst 

•  thou  known, 
-thou  that  stonest,  hadst  thou  under- 
t^A«»        stood 
•  *  «te  things  belonging  to  thy  peace  and 
..  ^  ours ! 

*^  there  no  prophet  but  the  voice  that 

■■^•^m  upon  kings,  or  in  the  waste 

J         "  Repent "  ? 

■*•  Rot  our  own  child  on  the  narrow 

^'Vho  down  to  those  that  saunter  in  the 

broad 
varies  **  Come  up  hither,"  as  a  prophet 

to  us? 
Is  there  no  stoning  save  with  flint 

and  rock  ? 
Yes,  as  the  dead  we  weep  for  tes- 
tify— 
^o   desolation    but    by    sword    and 

fire? 
Yes,  as  your  moanings  witness,  and 

myself 
Am  lonelier,  darker,  earthlier  for  my 

loss. 
Give  me  your  prayers,  for  he  is  past 

your  prayers, 
Not  past  the  living  fount  of  pity  in 

Heaven. 
But  I  that  thought  myself  long-suffer- 
ing, meek. 
Exceeding  "  poor  in  spirit  " — how  the 

words 
Have  twisted  back  upon  themselves, 

and  mean 
Vileness,  we  are  grown  so  proud — I 

wish*d  my  voice 
A   rushing   tempest  of  the  wrath  of 

God 
To    blow   these    sacrifices   thro*   the 

world — 
Sent  like  the  twelve-divided  concu- 
bine 
To  inflame  the  tribes  :  but  there — out 

yonder — earth 
Lightens  from  her  own  central  Hell — 

O  there 
The  red  fruit  of  an  old  idolatry — 
The  heads  of  chiefs  and  princes  fall 

so  fast. 
They  ding  together  in  the   ghastly 

sack — 


The  land  all  shambles — naked  mar- 
riages 

Flash  from  the  bridge,  and  ever- 
murder'd  France, 

By  shores  that  darken  with  the  gath- 
ering wolf, 

Runs  in  a  river  of  blood  to  the  sick 
sea. 

Is  this  a  time  to  madden  madness 
then  ? 

Was  this  a  time  for  these  to  flaunt 
their  pride  ? 

May  Pharaoh's  darkness,  folds  as 
dense  as  those 

Which  hid  the  Holiest  from  the  peo- 
ple's eyes 

Ere  the  great  death,  shroud  this  great 
sin  from  all ! 

Doubtless  our  narrow  world  must 
canvass  it : 

0  rather    pray   for    those  and    pity 

them, 

Who,  thro*  their  own  desire  accom- 
plished, bring 

Their  own  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave — 

Who  broke  the  bond  which  they 
desired  to  break, 

Which  else  had  link'd  their  race  with 
times  to  come — 

Who  wove  coarse  webs  to  snare  her 
purity, 

Grossly  contriving  their  dear  daugh- 
ter's good — 

Poor  souls,  and  knew  not  what  they 
did,  but  sat 

Ignorant,  devising  their  own  daugh- 
ter's death ! 

May  not  that  earthly  chastisement 
suffice  ? 

Have  not  our  love  and  reverence  left 
them  bare  ? 

Will  not  another  take  their  heritage  ? 

Will  there  be  children's  laughter  in 
their  hall 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  or  one  stone 

Left  on  another,  or  is  it  a  light  thing 

That  I,  their  guest,  their  host,  their 
ancient  friend, 

1  made  by  these  the  last  of  all  my 

race. 
Must  cry  to  these  the  last  of  theirs,  as 
cried 
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Christ  ere  His  agony  to  those  that 
swore 

Not  by  the  temple  but  the  gold,  and 
made 

Their  own  traditions  God,  and  slew 
the  Lord, 

And  left  their  memories  a  world's 
curse — "  Kehold, 

Vour  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late "  ? ' 

Kiulcd  he  had  not,  but  she  brook*d 
no  more  : 

Long  since  her  heart  had  beat  re- 
morselessly, 

llcr  crampt-up  sorrow  pain'd  her,  and 
a  sense 

Of  meanness  in  her  unresisting  life. 

Then  their  eyes  vext  her;  for  on  en- 
tering 

He  had  cast  the  curtains  of  their  seat 
aside — 

lilack  velvet  of  the  costliest — she  her- 
self 

Had  seen  to  that:  fain  had  she  closed 
them  now, 

\'et  dared  not  stir  to  do  it,  only 
near'd 

Her  husband  inch  by  inch,  but  when 
she  laid, 

Wifelike,  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  he 
veil'd 

His  face  with  the  other,  and  at  once, 
as  falls 

A  creeper  wlien  the  prop  is  broken, 
fell 

The  woman  shrieking  at  his  feet,  and 
swoon'd. 

Then  her  own  people  bore  along  the 
nave 

Her  pendent  hands,  and  narrow  mea- 
gre face 

Seam'd  with  the  shallow  cares  of  fifty 
years  : 

And  her  the  Lord  of  all  the  landscape 
round 

Ev'n  to  its  last  horizon,  and  of  all 

Who  peer'd  at  him  so  keenly,  followed 
out 

Tall  and  erect,  but  in  the  middle 
aisle 

Reel'd,  as  a  footsore  ox  in  crowded 
ways 
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Stumbling  across  the  market  to  liw  ;.'^ 

death,  M  ^' 

Unpitied ;  for  he  groped  as  blind, ari™"*^ 

seem*d 
Always  about   to  fall,  grasping  tie  W-^-l 

pews 
And  oaken  finials  till  he  touchM  the 

door ; 
Yet  to  the  lychgate,  where  hischari* 

stood. 
Strode  from  the  porch,  tall  and  eiecl 

again. 

But  nevermore  did  either  pass  the 

gate 
Save  under  pall  with  bearers.    In  one 

month, 
Thro'  weary    and    yet   ever   wearied 

hours, 
The  childless  mother   went  to  see«^ 

her  child ; 
And  when  he  felt  the  silence  of  hi^ 

house 
About  him,  and  the  change  and  no*^ 

the  change. 
And  those  fixt  eyes  of  painted  ances^ 

tors 
Staring   for  ever    from  their  gilded 

walls 
On  him  their  last  descendant,  his  own 

head 
Began  to  droop,  to  fall ;  the  man  be- 
came 
Imbecile ;  his  one  word  was  'desolate ; 
Dead  for  two  years  before  his  deat^ 

was  he ; 
But  when  the  second  Christmas  cam^' 

escaped 
His  keepers,  and  the  silence  which  h^ 

felt. 
To  find  a  deeper  in  the  narrow  gloom 
By  wife  and  child ;  nor  wanted  at  his 

end 
The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death 
At  golden  thresholds  ;  nor  from  ten- 
der hearts. 
And  those  who  sorrowed  o'er  a  van- 

ish'd  race, 
Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave. 
Then    the    great     Hall    was    wholly 

broken  down. 
And    the  broad  woodland   parcell'd 

into  farms ; 


where  the   two  contrived  their 
^^  .         daughter's  good, 
t»^-*cs  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has 
made  his  run, 
hedgehog  underneath  the    plan- 
^^       tain  bores, 
^*lie  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless 

*ne  slow-worm  creeps,  and  the  thin 

weasel  there 
follows  the  mouse,  and  all  is  open 

field. 


SEA  DREAMS. 

A   CITY  clerk,   but  gently  born   and 

„.        bred ; 

**'«  wife,  an  unknown  artist's  orphan 

child— 
^'^e    babe   was    theirs,   a   Margaret, 

three  years  old : 
*  Aey,  thinking  that  her  clear  german- 

der  eye 
^'"oopt    in   the    giant-factoried    city- 
P  gloom, 

^^Hie,   with   a  month's   leave   given 
P  them,  to  the  sea : 

^**  which  his  gains  were  dock'd,  how- 
„  ever  small : 

**»all  were  his  ^ains,  and   hard  his 
,p  work  {  besides, 

Heir    slender     household    fortunes 
1^  (for  the  man 

^ad  risk'd   his  little)  like  the  little 

thrift, 
^  i*embled   in  perilous  places  o'er  a 

deep : 
■^vid  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his 

face 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  cred- 

ulousness. 
And  that  one  unctuous  mouth  which 

lured  him,  rogue. 
To  buy  strange  shares  in  some  Peru- 
vian mine. 
Now  seaward-bound  for  health  they 

gain'd  a  coast. 
All  sand  and  cliff  and  deep-inrunning 

cave, 
Af  dose  of  day;   slept,  woke,  and 
went  the  next. 


The  Sabbath,  pious  variers  from  the 
church. 

To  chapel ;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer. 

Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  sim- 
ple men, 

Announced  the  coming  doom,  and  ful- 
minated 

Against  the  scarlet  woman  and  her 
creed; 

For  sideways  up  he  swung  his  arms, 
and  shriek'd 

*  Thus,  thus  with  violence,'  ev'n  as  if 
he  held 

Thfe  Apocalyptic  millstone,  and  him- 
self 

Were  that  great  Angel ;  *  Thus  with 
violence 

Shall  Babylon  be  cast  into  the  sea ; 

Then  comes  the  close.'  The  gentle- 
hearted  wife 

Sat  shuddering  at  the  ruin  of  a  world ; 

He  at  his  own  :  but  when  the  wordy 
storm 

Had  ended,  forth  they  came  and 
paced  the  shore. 

Ran  in  and  out  the  long  sea-framing 
caves. 

Drank  the  large  air,  and  saw,  but 
scarce  believed 

(The  sootflake  of  so  many  a  summer 
still 

Clung  to  their  fancies)  that  they  saw, 
the  sea. 

So  now  on  sand  they  walk'd,  and  now 
on  cliff, 

Lingering  about  the  thymy  promonto- 
ries, 

Till  all  the  sails  were  darken'd  in  the 
west. 

And  rosed  in  the  east :  then  home- 
ward and  to  bed : 

Where  she,  who  kept  a  tender  Chris- 
tian hope, 

Haunting  a  holy  text,  and  still  to 
that 

Returning,  as  the  bird  returns,  at 
night, 

'  I^et  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath,' 

Said,  *  Love,  forgive  him  ; '  but  he  did 
not  speak ; 

And  silenced  by  that  silence  lay  the 
wife. 
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Remembering    her    dear    Lord    who 

died  for  all, 
And  musing  on  the  little  lives  of  men, 
And  how  they  mar  this  little  by  their 

feuds. 

But  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  a 

full  tide 
Rose  with  ground-swell,  which,  on  the 

foremost  rocks 
Touching,  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild 

sea-smoke. 
And  scaled  in  sheets  of  wasteful  foam, 

and  fell 
In  vast  sea-cataracts— ever  and  anon 
Dead  claps  of  thunder  from   within 

the  cliffs 
Heard  thro*  the  living  roar.     At  this 

the  babe. 
Their   Margaret   cradled  near   them, 

wail'd  and  woke 
The  mother,  and  the  father  suddenly 

cried, 
•  A  wreck,  a  wreck  !  *  then  tum'd,  and 

groaning  said, 

*  Forgive !      How    many    will   say, 

"forgive,"  and  find 
A  sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a  little  longer!     No;  the  sin 
That  neitiier  God  nor  man  can  well 

forgive. 
Hypocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 
Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are 

best? 
Not  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper 

first? 
Too  ripe,  too  late !  they  come  too  late 

for  use. 
Ah  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and 

beast 
Something   divine   to   warn   them   of 

their  foes  : 
And  such  a  sense,  when  first  I  fronted 

him, 
Said,   "Trust   him    not;"  but   after, 

when  I  came 
To  know  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him 

less ; 
Fought  with  what  seem'd  my  own  un- 

charity ; 

*'    his   table;  drank    his   costly 
nes: 


Made  more  and  more  allowance  for 

his  talk ; 
Went  further,  fool !  and  trusted  him 

with  all. 
All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen 

years 
Of  dust  and  deskwork :   there   is  no 

such  mine. 
None ;  but  a  gulf  of  ruin,  swallowing 

gold. 
Not     making.     Ruin'd  t    ruin*d  I    the 

sea  roars 
Ruin :  a  fearful  night  I ' 

*  Not  fearful ;  fair,* 
Said  the  good  wife,  *  if  every  star  in 

heaven 
Can  make  it  fair :  you  do  but  hear  the 

tide. 
Had  you  ill  dreams  ?  * 

*  O  yes,*  he  said,  *  I  dream *d 
Of  such  a  tide  swelling  toward  the 

land. 
And  I  from  out  the  boundless  outer 

deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  enter*d 

one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath 

the  cliffs. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  boundless 

deep 
Bore  thro*  the  cave,  and  I  was  heaved 

upon  it 
In  darkness :  then  I  saw   one  lovely 

star 
Larger  and  larger.     "  What  a  world," 

I  thought, 
"  To  live   in !  '*  but   in  moving   on  I 

found 
Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  cave. 
Bright  with  the  sun  upon  the  stream 

beyond  : 
And  near  the  light  a  giant  woman  sat, 
All  over  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 
A   pickaxe   in  her  hand:  then  out  I 

slipt 
Into  a  land  all  sun  and  blossom,  trees 
As   high   as   heaven,  and  every  bird 

that  sings  • 
And  here  the  night-light  flickering  in' 

my  eyes 
Awoke  me.' 


TO 


J.  That  was   then  your  dream,*  she 

'■■  ^  said  * 

^  '  Wot  sad,  but  sweet.* 

r  ^\  *  So  sweet,  I  lay,'  said  he, 

A.nd  mused  upon  it,  driftmg  up  the 

stream 
*^ fancy,  till  I  slept  again,  and  pieced 

i      The  broken  vision ;  for  I  dream*d  that 

r       *he  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me 
■^  on, 

And  that  the  woman  walk*d  upon  the 
[  brink : 

^  wonder*d  at  her  strength,  and  ask*d 
.    ^^  her  of  it : 

it  came,**  she  said,  "by  working  in 
the  mines :  ** 
^    then  to  ask  her  of  my    shares,  I 

thought ; 
And  ask*d;    but    not    a  word;    she 

shook  her  head. 
'^'^cl  then  the  motion  of  the  current 
.  ceased, 

^^<i  there  was  rolling  thunder;  and 
.  we  reach'd 

Oiountain,  like  a  wall  of  burs  and 
^  thorns ; 

^t  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the 
,p     '      steep  hill 
*'od  out  a  path :  I  follow*d ;  and  at 

■^^  pointed  seaward  :  there  a  fleet  of 
^  glass, 

*  *iat  seem*d  a  fleet  of  jewels  under 

^^iling  along  before  a  gloomy  cloud 
^hat     not    one   moment    ceased    to 

thunder,  past 
*^    sunshine :   right  across   its   track 

there  lay, 
^own  in   the  water,  a  long   reef  of 

Or  what  scem'd  gold :  and  I  was  glad 

ait  first 
To  think  that  in  our  often-ransack*d 

world 
Still  so  much  gold  was  left ;  and  then 

I  fear*d 
Lest    the    gay    navy    there     should 

splinter  on  it. 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn 

them  off; 


An  idle  signal,  for  the  brittle  fleet 
(I  thought  I  could  have  died  to  save  it) 

near*d, 
Touch'd,  clink*d,    and    clash*d,    and 

vanish'd,  and  I  woke, 
I  heard  the  clash  so  clearly.     Now  I 

see 
My    dream    was     Life;    the    woman 

honest  Work; 
And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of 

glass 
Wreck  d  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gold.* 

*  Nay,*  said  the  kindly  wife  to  com- 

fort him, 

•  You  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled 
down  and  broke 

The  glass  with  little  Margaret's  medi- 
cine in  it ; 

And,  breaking  that,  you  made  and 
broke  your  dream : 

A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks.* 

*  No   trifle,*  groan'd   tlie   husband ; 

*  yesterday 
I  met  him  suddenly  in  the  street,  and 

ask'd 
That  which  I  ask*d  the  woman  in  my 

dream. 
Like  her,  he  shook  his  head.     "  Show 

me  the  books  !  " 
He  dodged  nie  with  a  long  and  loose 

account. 
"  The  books,  the  books  !  **  but  he,  he 

could  not  wait, 
Bound   on    a   matter   he  of  life   and 

death : 
When   the  great   Books  (see   Daniel 

seven  and  ten) 
Were  open'd,  I  should  find  he  meant 

me  well ; 
And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and 

ooze 
All   over   with    the    fat    affectionate 

smile 
That   makes   the  widow  lean.    **  My 

dearest  friend, 
Have  faith,  have  faith !     We  live  by 

faith,"  said  he ; 
"  And  all  things  work  together  for  the 

good 
Of  those  ** — it  makes  me  sick  to  quote 

him— last 
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Oript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God- 

bicss-you  went. 
I  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a 

blow: 
I  found  a  hard   friend  in   his  loose 

accounts, 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his 

hand, 
A  curse  in  his  God-bless-you :  then  my 

eyes 
Pursued  him  down  the  street,  and  far 

away, 
Among  the   honest  shoulders  of  the 

crowd, 
Read   rascal   in   the   motions   of   his 

back, 
And  scoundrel  in  the   supple-sliding 

knee.' 

*  Was  he  so  bound,  poor  soul  ? '  said 

the  good  wife ; 
*  So  are  we  all :  but  do  not  call  him, 

love, 
Before    you    prove   him,   rogue,   and 

proved,  forgive. 
His  gain  is  loss;  for  he  that  wrongs 

his  friend 
Wrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears 

about 
A  silent  court  of  justice  in  his  breast, 
Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  him- 
self 
The   prisoner  at    the    bar,  ever   con- 

demn'd : 
And  that  drags  down  his   life:   then 

comes  what  comes 
Hereafter  :  and  he  meant,  he  said  he 

meant, 
Perhaj^s   he  meant,  or  partly  meant, 

you  well.' 

*  **  With  all  his  conscience  and  one 

eye  askew  " — 

Love,  let  me  quote  these  lines,  that 
you  may  learn 

A  man  is  likewise  counsel  for  him- 
self, 

Too  often,  in  that  silent  court  of 
yours — 

"  With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye 
askew, 

So  false,  he  partly  took  himself  for 
true ; 


Whose    pious    talk,  when  most 

heart  was  dry. 
Made  wet  the  crafty  crowsfoot  i 

his  eye  ; 
Who,  never  naming  God  excej 

gain, 
So   never  took  that  useful  na 

vain. 
Made  Him  his  catspaw  and  the 

his  tool. 
And  Christ  the  bait  to  trap  his 

and  fool ; 
Nor  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  of 

he  forged, 
And  snake-like  slimed  his  victi 

be  gorged ; 
And  oft  at  Bible  meetings,  0' 

rest 
Arising,  did  his  holy  oily  best, 
Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  H( 

Heaven, 
To  spread  the  Word  by  whicl 

self  had  thriven." 
How  like  you  this  old  satire } ' 

*  Nay,'  sh 
*  I   loathe   it :    he    had   never 

heart, 
Nor   ever   cared   to   better  hi; 

kind, 
Who  first  wrote  satire,  with  no 

it. 
But  will  you  hear  my  dream,  fo 

one 
That  altogether  went  to  music? 
It  awed  me.' 

Then  she  told  it,  having  d 
Of  that  same  coast. 


— But  round  the  North, ; 
A  belt,  it  seem'd,  of  luminous 

lay. 
And  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  nc 
Sweird   up    and    died ;    and, 

swell'd,  a  ridge 
Of  breaker  issued  from  the  be 

still 
Grew  with   the    growing    noti 

when  the  note 
Had  reach'd  a  thunderous  fuln 

those  cliffs 


Sea  Dreams. 
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/ith   awful    light    (the 

that 

the  belt)  whereby  she 

J   lines  of   cliffs   were 

more, 

edral   fronts   of   every 

stern,   as  far    as    eye 

:  and    then    the   great 
;w, 
the    lessening    music, 

the  belt   and   swell'd 

c :  ever  when  it  broke 
ng  or  saint,  or  founder 

e  gaps  and  chasms  of 

i  women  in  dark  clus- 

Hl, 

'  Set    them    up !    they 

:fa]l!' 

^et   them   lie,  for  thev 

'n.' 

strove  and  wrangled : 
grieved 

dream,  she  knew  not 
ind 
wailings   never  out  of 

Jet  note ;  and  ever   as 
ieks 
the  gamut,  that  great 

le  none  mark'd  it,  on 

d 

•ith    awful    light,    and 

tieir  eyes 

)assionate "  looks,   and 

'ay 

h  and  blood,  and  men 

jeps  together. 

'  Then  I  fixt 
»  on  two  fair  images, 
with   stars   and     high 
le  stars, — 
ther  standing  with  her 


High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  min- 
ster-fronts— 

Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 

Clung  to  the  mother,  and  sent  out  a 
cry 

Which  mixt  with  little  Margaret's, 
and  I  woke, 

And  my  dream  awed  me : — well — but 
what  are  dreams  ? 

Yours  came  but  from  the  breaking  of 
a  glass. 

And  mine  but  from  the  crying  of  a 
child.' 

'Child?     No!'  said   he,  'but   this 

tide's  roar,  and  his, 
Our   I^oanerges   with   his   threats   of 

doom. 
And  loud-lung'd  Antibabylonianisms 
(Altho'  I  grant  but  little  music  there) 
Went  both  to  make  your  dream  :  but 

if  there  were 
A  music  harmonizing  our  wild  cries. 
Sphere-music     such     as      that      you 

dream'd  about. 
Why,  that  would  make  our  passions 

far  too  like 
The  discords  dear   to   the   musician. 

No- 
One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  the 

hymns  of  heaven  : 
True  Devils  with  no  ear,  they  howl  in 

tune 
With  nothing  but  the  Devil  1 ' 

'"True"  indeed! 
One  of  our  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 
Here  than  ourselves,  spoke  with  me 

on  the  shore  ; 
While   you  were   running   down    the 

sands,  and  made 
The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea-furbe- 
low flap, 
Good  man,  to  please  the  child.     She 

brought  strange  news. 
Why  were  you  silent  when   I   spoke 

to-night  ? 
I  had  set  my  heart  on  your  forgiving 

him 
Before  you  knew.     We  must  forgive 

the  dead.' 

*  Dead  !  who  is  dead  ?  * 
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*  The  man  your  eye  pursued. 

A  little  after  you  had  parted  with 
him, 

He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of  heart- 
disease.* 

'  Dead  ?  he  ?  of  heart-disease  ?  what 

heart  had  he 
To  die  of  ?  dead  1 ' 

*  Ah,  dearest,  if  there  be 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too. 
And  if  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge 

him  with, 
His  angel  broke  his  heart.     But  your 

rough  voice 
(Vou  spoke  so  loud)  has  roused  the 

child  again. 
Sleep,  little  birdie,  sleep  I    will  she 

not  sleep 
Without   her    "little    birdie"?    well 

then,  sleep. 
And  I  will  sing  you  "birdie." ' 

Saying  this. 

The  woman  half  turn'd  round  from 
him  she  loved, 

Left  him  one  hand,  and  reaching  thro* 
the  night 

Fler  other,  found  (for  it  was  close  be- 
side) 

And  half-embraced  the  basket  cradle- 
head 

With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the 
pliant  bough 

That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nest- 
ling, sway'd 

The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  baby 
song 

What  docs  little  birdie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day.^ 
Let  mc  tlv,  says  little  birdie, 
Mother,  let  me  tly  aw.ay. 
Hirilie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger. 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer. 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say, 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Haby  says,  like  little  birdie, 
I  .et  "me  rise  and  Hy  away. 


Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer. 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger. 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer. 
Baby  too  snail  fly  away. 

'  She  sleeps :  let  us  too,  let  all  eril, 

sleep. 
He  also  sleeps — another  sleep  than 

ours. 
He  can  do  no  more  wrong:  forgive 

him,  dear. 
And  I  shall  sleep  the  sounder ! ' 

Then  the  man, 
'  His  deeds  yet  live,  the  worst  is  yet 

to  come. 
Yet  let  your  sleep  for  this  one  night 

be  sound : 
I  do  forgive  him  I ' 

*  Thanks,  my  love,'  she  said, 
*  Your  own  will  be  the  sweeter,'  and 
they  slept. 


LUCRETIUS. 

LuciLiA,  wedded  to  Lucretius,  found 

Her  master  cold ;  for  when  the  morn- 
ing flush 

Of  passion  and  the  first  embrace  had 
died 

Between  them,  tho*  he  lov*d  her  none 
the  less. 

Yet  often  when  the  woman  heai'd  his 
foot 

Return  from  pacings  in  the  field,  and 
ran 

To  greet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master 
took 

Small   notice,   or   austerely,   for — his 
mind 

Half  buried  in  some  weightier  argu- 
ment. 

Or  fancy-borne  perhaps  upon  the  rise 

And  long  roll  of  the  Hexameter — he 
•         past 

To  turn  and  ponder  those  three  hun- 
dred scrolls 

Left  by  the  Teacher,  whom  he  held 
divine. 

She  brook*d  it  not  j  but  wrathful,  pet- 
ulant, 


iming    some    rival,  sought    and 
found  a  witch 
ho  brew'd   the  philtre  which   had 

power,  they  said, 
lead  an  errant  passion  home  again. 
'  this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with 

his  drink, 
td    this    destroyed    him ;  for     the 
wicked  broth 
^^canfused  the  chemic   labor  of    the 
blood, 

tickling  the  brute  brain   within 
the  man's 
'ade    havoc    among    those    tender 

cells,  and  check'd 
is  power  to  shape  :  he  loathed  him- 
self ;  and  once 
After  a  tempest  woke  upon  a  morn 
Tkat  mock'd  him  with  returning  calm, 
and  cried : 

*  Storm  in  the  night!  for  thrice  I 
heard  the  rain 
I^nshing;  and  once   the    flash    of    a 

thunderbolt — 
Methought  I  never   saw  so   fierce   a 

fork- 
Struck  out  the  streaming  mountain- 
side, and  showM 
A  riotous  confluence  of  watercourses 
blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow 

of  it, 
Where  all  but  yester-eve  was  dusty- 
dry.- 

'Storm,  and  what  dreams,  ye  holy 
Gods,  what  dreams ! 

*^or  thrice  I  waken 'd  after  dreams. 
Perchance 

We  do  but  recollect  the  dreams  that 

.        come 

Just  ere  the  waking :  terrible  !  for  it 
seem*d 

^  Void  was  made  in  Nature ;  all  her 

p        bonds 

'-''ack'd ;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom- 
streams 

And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 

Ruining  along  the  illimitable  inane, 

**y  on  to  clash  together  again,  and 
.        make 

Another  and  another  frame  of 
things 


For  ever :  that  was  mine,  my  dream,  I 

knew  it— 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless  fore&ot 

plies 
His  function   of  the  woodland:  but 

the  next ! 
I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla 

shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on 

earth. 
And  where   it   dash'd   the  reddening 

meadow,  sprang 
No  dragon  warriors   from    Cadmean 

teeth, 
For  these  I  thought  my  dream  would 

show  to  me. 
But  girls,   Hetairai,  curious  in  their 

art, 
Hired  animalisms,  vile  as  those  that 

made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator's  orgies 

worse 
Than  aught  they  fable   of  the   quiet 

Gods. 
And  hands  they  mixt,  and  yell'd  and 

round  me  drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yelPd  again 
Half-suffocated,  and  sprang  up,  and 

saw — 
Was  it    the   first  beam  of  my  latest 

day  .5* 

*  Then,  then,  from  utter  gloom  stood 

out  the  breasts. 
The  breasts  of  Helen,  and  hoveringly 

a  sword 
Now    over    and     now     under,    now 

direct, 
Pointed  itself  to  pierce,  but  sank  down 

shamed 
At  all  that  beauty ;  and  as  I  stared,  a 

fire, 
The  fire  that  left  a  roofless  Ilion, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scorch*d   me 

that  I  woke. 

*  Is  this  thy  vengeance,  holy  Venus, 

thine, 
Because  I  would  not  one  of  thine  own 

doves. 
Not  ev'n  a  rose,  were  offer*d  to  thee  ? 

thine, 
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Forgetful    how    my    rich    prooemion 

makes 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field, 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  Deity  ? 

*  Deity  ?  nay,  thy  worshippers.     My 

tongue 

Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.  Which 
of  these 

Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at 
all? 

Not  if  thou  be*st  of  those  who,  far 
aloof 

From  envy,  hate  and  pity,  and  spite 
and  scorn, 

Live  the  great  life  which  all  our  great- 
est fain 

Would  follow,  centered  in  eternal  calm. 

*  Nay,   if  thou   canst,  O   Goddess, 

like  ourselves 

Touch,  and  be  touch'd,  then  would  I 
cry  to  thee 

To  kiss  thy  Mavors,  roll  thy  tender 
arms 

Round  him,  and  keep  him  from  the 
lust  of  blood 

That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter- 
house of  Rome. 

*  Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant 

not  her. 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to 

see 
Slide  from  that  quiet  heaven  of  hers, 

and  tempt 
The  Trojan,  while  his  neat-herds  were 

abroad ; 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hunter 

wept 
Her   Deity  false   in   human-amorous 

tears ; 
Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple-arbiter. 
Decided  fairest.     Rather,  O  ye  Gods, 
Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 
Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verse — 
^*  and  this  Kypris  also^did  I  take 
*  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow 

*->rth 

"^rating  powers  and  genial 

•^  she  strikes  thro*  the 
I 


Of  cattle,  and  light  is  large,  and  lambs 

are  glad 
Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the 

bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the  blaze 

of  flowers : 
Which   things  appear  the  work    of 

mighty  Gods. 

*  The  Gods  I  and  if  I  go  my  work  is 

left 
Unfinish'd — if  I  go.    The  Gods,  who 

haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world    and 

world. 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves 

a  wind. 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of 

snow. 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts 

to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  I   and 

such. 
Not  all  so  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm. 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may 

gain 
Letting  his  own  life  go.    The  Gods, 

the  Gods ! 
If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the 

-   Gods 
Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble, 
Not  follow  the  great  law  ?     My  master 

held 
That  Gods  there  are,  for  all  men  so 

believe. 
I   prest  my  footsteps  into   his,  and 

meant 
Surely  to  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 
Of  flowery  clauses  onward  to  the  proof 
That  Goas  there  are,  and  deathless. 

Meant  ?  I  meant  ? 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant :  my 

mind 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  faculties    are 

lamed. 

*  Look  where  another  of  our  Gods, 

the  Sun, 
Apollo,  Deli  us,  or  of  older  use 
All-seeing  Hyperion — what  you  will — 
Has  mounted  yonder  ;  since  he  never 

sware. 
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Except   his  wrath  were  wreak*d   on 

wretched  man, 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the 

dead 
Hereafter ;  tales  I  for  never  yet   on 

earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits   of 

roasting  ox 
Moan  round  the  spit — nor  knows  he 

what  he  sees ; 
King  of  the  East  aitho*  he  seem,  and 

girt 
With  song  and  flame  and  fragrance, 

slowly  lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  empurpled 

stairs 
That   climb  into  the  windy  halls  of 

heaven : 
And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new- 
born, 
And  gets  for  greeting  but  a  wall  of 

pain  ; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freezing  orb 
That  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  t!ie 

last; 
And  here  upon  a  yellow  eyelid  fall'n 
And   closea  by  those  who  mourn  a 

friend  in  vain. 
Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  are  no 

more. 
And  me,  altho*  his  fire  is  on  my  face 
Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can 

tell 
"Whether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  my- 
self, 
Or   lend  an  ear  to   Plato  where   h^ 

says. 
That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  quit 

the  post 
Allotted  by  the   Gods:  but   he   that 

holds 
The    Gods    are    careless,   wherefore 

need  he  care 
Greatly  for  them,  nor  rather  plunge 

at  once, 
Being  troubled,  wholly  out  of  sight, 

and  sink 
Past  earthquake — ay,  and  gout  and 

stone,  that  break 
Body  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death- 
in-life. 
And  wretched  age — and  worst  disease 

of  all, 


These  prodigies  of  myriad  naked- 
nesses. 

And  twisted  shapes  of  lust,  unspeak- 
able. 

Abominable,  strangers  at  my  hearth 

Not  welcome,  harpies  mirnig  every 
dish, 

The  phantom  husks  of  something 
foully  done, 

And  fleeting  thro'  the  boundless  uni- 
verse, 

And  blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my 
breast 

With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity? 

*  How  should  the   mind,  except   it 

loved  them,  clasp 
These   idols   to  herself?   or  do  they 

fly 
Now   thinner,  and   now  thicker,  like 

the  flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  per- 
force 
Of  multitude,  as   crowds  that  in   an 

hour 
Of  civic   tumult  jam  the  doors,  and 

bear 
The  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their 

rags  and  they 
The  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of 

the  land  ? 

*  Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off  me 

again, 
Seeing  with  how  great  ease   Nature 

can  smile, 
Balmier  and  nobler  from  her  bath  of 

storm. 
At  random  ravage  ?  and  how  easily 
The    mountain    there    has    cast    his 

cloudy  slough, 
Now  towering  o'er   him   in   serenest 

air, 
A  mountain  o'er  a  mountain, — ay,  and 

within 
All  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of 

men  ? 

*  But  who  was  he,  that  in  the  garden 

snared 
Picus   and   Faunus,   rustic  Gods  ?  a 
tale 


\ 
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To  laugh  at — more  to  laugh  at  in  my- 
self— 

For  look  I  what  is  it  ?  there  ?  yon  ar- 
butus 

Totters  ;  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 

Strikes  through  the  wood,  sets  all  the 
tops  quivering — 

The  mountain  quickens  into  Nymph 
and  Faun ; 

And  here  an  Oread — how  the  sun  de- 
lights 

To  glance  and  shift  about  her  slippery 
sides,  •<' 

And  rosy  knees  and  supple  rounded- 
ness, 

And  budded  bosom-peaks — who  this 
way  runs 

Before  the  rest — A  satyr,  a  satyr,  see, 

Follows ;  but  him  I  proved  impossi- 
ble ; 

Twy-natured  is  no  nature :  yet  he 
draws 

Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him 
now 

Beastlier  than  any  phantom  of  his 
kind 

That  ever  butted  his  rough  brother- 
brute 

For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender : 

I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him  ;  and 
she 

Loathes  him  as  well ;  such  a  precipi- 
tate heel. 

Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mercury's 
ankle-wing, 

Whirls  her  to  me :  but  will  she  fling 
herself. 

Shameless  upon  me  ?  Catch  her, 
goat-foot :  nay. 

Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wil- 
derness. 

And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide ! 
do  I  wish — 

What  ? — that  the  bush  were  leafless  ? 
or  to  whelm 

All  of  them  in  one  massacre  ?  O  ye 
Gods, 

I  know  you  careless,  vet,  behold,  to 
you 

i^wn  childly  wont  and  ancient  use  I 
call — 

"Hi   I  lived  sccurelv  as   vour- 


No  lewdness,  narrowing  envy,  mon- 
key-spite, 

No    madness    of    ambition,  avarice, 
none : 

No  Iarg;er  feast  than  under  plane  or 
pine 

With  neighbors  laid  along  the  grass, 
to  take 

Only  such  cups  as  left  us   friendly- 
warm. 

Affirming  each  his  own  philosophy — 

Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 

Of  settled,  sweet.  Epicurean  life. 

But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  mon- 
ster lays  » 

His  vast  and  filthy  hands  upon  my 
will. 

Wrenching  it  backward  into  his ;  and 
spoils 

My  bliss  in   being ;  and  it   was  not 
great; 

For  save  when  shutting  reasons  up  in 
rhythm, 

Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words. 

To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  I  often 
grew 

Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little 
life. 

Or  of  so  little  in  our  little  life — 

Poor  little  life  that  toddles  half  an 
hour 

Crown'd  with  a  flower  or  two,  and 
there  an  end — 

And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  seems 
to  fade, 

.Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  my- 
self. 

Not  manlike  end  myself  ? — our  privi- 
lege— 

W^hat  beast  has  heart  to  do  it  ?    And 
what  man. 

What   Roman  would  be  dragg'd  in 
triumph  thus  ? 

Not  I ;  not  he,  who  bears  one  name 
with  her 

Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless 
doom  of  kings. 

When,  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in 
her  veins. 

She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Colla- 
tine 

And  all  his  peers,  flashing  the  guilt- 
less air, 
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Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in 
her  heart. 

And  from  it  sprang  the  Common- 
wealth, which  breaks 

As  I  am  breaking  now  ! 

*  And  therefore  now 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb 

of  all, 
Great   Nature,  take,  and   forcing  far 

apart 
Those    blind    beginnings    that    have 

made  me  man, 
Dash  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Thro*  all  her  cycles — into  man  once 

more, 
Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent 

flower : 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  everywhere 
Shatter'd  into  one  earthquake  in  one 

day 
Cracks  all  to  pieces, — ^and  that  hour 

perhaps 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to 

himself, 
But    he,   his    hopes    and    hates,   his 

honies  and  fanes. 
And  even  his  bones  long  laid  within 

the  grave, 
The   very  sides  of   the  grave   itself 

shall  pass, 
Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and 

void, 
Into   the  unseen  for  ever, — till   that 

hour, 
My  golden  work  in  which   I  told  a 

truth 
That  stays  the  rolling  Ixionian  wheel, 


And  numbs  the  Fury's  ringlet-snake, 

and  plucks 
The  mortal  soul  from  out   immortal 

hell. 
Shall  stand :  ay,  surely :  then  it  fails 

at  last 
And  perishes  as  I  must ;  for  O  Thou, 
Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 
Yeam*d   after  by  the  wisest   of  the 

wise, 
Who  fail  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou 

art 
Without    one   pleasure   and   without 

one  pain, 
Howbeit  I  know  thou  surely  must  be 

mine 
Or   soon    or  late,  yet  out  of  season, 

thus 
I  woo   thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest 

not 
How  roughly  men  may  woo  thee  so 

they  win — 
Thus — thus :  the   soul   flies   out  and 

dies  in  the  air.' 

With  that  he  drove  the  knife  into 

his  side  : 
She  heard  him  raging,  heard  him  fall ; 

ran  in, 
Beat  breast,  tore  hair,  cried  out  upon 

herself 
As   having    failed    in    duty   to    him, 

shriek'd 
That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back, 

fell  on  him, 
Clasp'd,   kiss'd   him,   wail'd  :  he   an- 

swer'd,  *  Care  not  thou  1 
Thy  duty  ?   What  is  duty  ?   Fare  thee 

well ! ' 


MAUD;   A  MONODRAMA. 

PART  I. 
I. 


I. 


I  HATE  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little  wood, 
Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with  blood-red  heath, 
The  red-ribb'd  ledges  drip  with  a  silent  horror  of  blood. 
And  Echo  there,  whatever  is  ask*d  her,  answers  *  Death.' 
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For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a  body  was  found, 
His  who  had  given  me  life — O  father  I  O  God  I  was  it  well? — 
Mangled,  and  flattened,  and  crushed,  and  dinted  into  the  ground: 
There  yet  lies  the  rock  that  fell  with  him  when  he  fell. 


III. 


Did  he  fling  himself  down  ?  who  knows  ?  for  a  vast  speculation  h; 
And  ever  he  mutter'd  and  madden'd,  and  ever  wanned  with  despa 
And  out  he  walk'd  when  the  wind  like  a  broken  worldling  wailM, 
And  the  flying  gold  of  the  ruin'd  woodlands  drove  thro*  the  air. 


IV. 


I  remember  the  time,  for  the  roots  of  my  hair  were  stirr'd 
By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trail'd,  by  awhisper*d  fright. 
And  my  pulses  closed  their  gates  with  a  shock  on  my  heart  as  I  1 
The  shrill-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide  the  shudaering  night. 


V. 


Villainy  somewhere  1  whose?     One  says,  we  are  villains  all. 
Not  he  :  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  by  me  be  maintained  : 
But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad  estate  and  the  Hall, 
Dropt  off  gorged  from  a  schenie  that  had  left  us  flaccid  and  draii 


VI. 


Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of  Peace  ?  we  have  made  thei 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that  is  not  its  own; 
And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it  better  or  worse 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen-  hissing  in  war  on  his  own  hearthsto 


VII. 


But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the  works  of  the  men  of  mind, 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a  tradesman's  ware  or  \ 
Is  it  peace  or  war?     Civil  war,  as  I  think,  and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing  the  sword. 
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And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the  ruffian's  head, 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the  trampled  wife, 
And  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold  to  the  poor  for  bread. 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life, 

XI. 

And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  villainous  centre-bits 
Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the  moonless  nights, 
While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few  last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison  behind  his  crimson  lights. 

XII. 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  kills  her  babe  for  a  burial  fee, 
And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of  children's  bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war  .?  better,  war  I  loud  war  by  land  and  by  sea, 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking  a  hundred  thrones. 

XIII. 

For  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder  round  by  the  hill. 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the  three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smooth-faced  snubnosed  rogue  would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yardwand,  home. 

XIV. 

What  1  am  I  raging  alone  as  my  father  raged  in  his  mood  ? 
Must  /  too  creep  to  the  hollow  and  dash  myself  down  and  die 
Rather  than  hold  by  the  law  that  I  made,  nevermore  to  brood 
On  a  horror  of  shatter'd  limbs  and  a  wretched  swindler's  lie  ? 

XV. 

Would  there  be  sorrow  for  me  ?  there  was  l(n>e  in  the  passionate  shriek, 
Love  for  the  silent  thing  that  had  made  false  haste  to  the  grave — 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak,  as  1  saw  him,  and  thought  he  would  rise  and  speak 
And  rave  at  the  lie  and  the  liar,  ah  God,  as  he  used  to  rave. 

XVI. 

I  am  sick  of  the  Hall  and  the  hill,  I  am  sick  of  the  moor  and  the  main. 
Why  should  I  stay  ?  can  a  sweeter  chance  ever  come  to  me  here  t 
O,  having  the  nerves  of  motion  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  pain. 
Were  it  not  wise  if  I  fled  from  the  place  and  the  pit  and  the  fear  ? 

XVII. 

Workmen  up  at  the  Hall ! — they  are  coming  back  from  abroad ; 
The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  by  the  touch  of  a  millionaire : 
I  have  heard,  -I  know  not  whence,  of  the  singular  beauty  of  Maud; 
I  play'd  with  tlie  girl  when  a  child  ;  she  promised  then  to  be  fair. 
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Maud  with  her  venturous  climbings  and  tombles  and  childish  escapes, 
Maud  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ringing  joy  of  the  Hall, 
Maud  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth  when  my  father  dangled  the  grapes, 
Maud  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon-faced  darling  of  all, — 

XIX. 

What  is  she  now  ?    My  dreams  are  bad.     She  may  bring  me  a  curse. 
\o,  there  is  fatter  game  on  the  moor ;  she  will  let  me  alone. 
Thanks,  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether  woman  or  man  be  the  worse. 
I  will  bury  myself  in  myself,  and  the  Devil  may  pipe  to  his  own. 

II. 

Lon^  have  I  sigh*d  for  a  calm  :  God  grant  I  may  find  it  at  last  I 

It  will  never  be  broken  bv  Maud,  she  has  neither  savor  nor  salt. 

Hut  a  cold  and  clear-cut  tace,  as  I  found  when  her  carriage  past. 

Perfectly  beautiful :  let  it  be  granted  her :  where  is  the  fault  ? 

All  that  I  saw  (for  her  eyes  were  downcast,  not  to  be  seen) 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 

Dead  perfection,  no  more  ;  nothing  more,  if  it  had  not  been 

For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleness,  an  hour's  defect  of  the  rose. 

Or  an  underlip,  you  may  call  it  a  little  too  ripe,  loo  full, 

Or  the  least  little  delicate  aquiline  curve  in  a  sensitive  nose. 

From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the  least  little  touch  of  spleen. 

III. 

('old  and  clear-cut  face,  why  come  you  so  cruelly  meek, 
Hreaking  a  slumber  in  which  all  spleenful  folly  was  drown'd. 
Pale  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash  dead  on  the  cheek. 
Passionless,  pale,  cold  face,  star-sweet  on  a  gloom  profound; 
Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too  deep  for  a  transient  wrong 
Done  but  in  thought  to  your  beauty,  and  ever  as  pale  as  before 
(xrowing  and  fading  and  growing  upon  me  without  a  sound, 
Luminous,  gcmlike,  ghostlike,  deathlike,  half  the  night  long 
(Jrowing  and  fading  and  growing,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  more, 
IJut  arose,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own  dark  garden  ground, 
Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung  shipwrecking  roar, 
Now  to  the  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach  dragg'd  down  by  the  wave, 
Walk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly  glimmer,  and  found 
The  chining  daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  low  in  his  grave. 

IV. 

I. 

A  million  emeralds  break  from  the  ruby-budded  lime 
In  the  little  grove  where  I  sit — ah,  wherefore  cannot  I  be 
Like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the  bountiful  season  bland. 
When  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze  of  a  softer  clime. 


Below  me,  there,  is  the  village,  and  looks  how  quiet  and  small  I 
And  yet  bubbles  o'er  like  a  city,  with  gQssi|),  scandal,  and  spile ; 
And  Jack  on  his  ale-house  bench  has  as  many  lies  as  a  Czar  ; 
And  here  on  the  landward  side,  by  a  red  rock,  glimmers  the  Hali; 
And  up  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  s«f  her  piss  bke  a  light ; 
But  Borrow  seize  me  if  ever  that  light  be  my  leading  star ! 


When  have  I  bow'd  to  her  father,  the  wrinkled  head  of  the  race? 
her  to-day  with  her  brother,  but  not  to  her  brother  I  bow'd  : 
''d  to  his  lady-aister  as  she  rode  by  on  the  moor  j 
But  the  fire  of  a  foolish  pride  flash'd  over  her  beautiful  face. 
O  child,  yon  wrong  your  beauty,  believe  il,  in  being  so  proud  ; 
" father  has  wealth  well-gotten,  and  I  am  nameless  and  poor. 


keep  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready  to  slander  and  steal ; 
I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard-set  smile,  tike  a  sloic,  or  like 
A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have  its  way  : 
For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher  can  heal; 
The  Mayfly  is  lorn  by  the  swallow,  the  sparrow  spear'd  by  the  shrike. 
And  the  whole  linle  wood  where  I  ait  is  a  world  of  plunder  and  prey. 


V/e  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride, 

Do  we  move '—    

That  pushes  .._ 

Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other  here  for  an  houn 

We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,  and  grin  at  a  brother's  shame ; 

However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  ate  a  little  breed. 


_     _  vas  of  old  the  Lord  and  Master  of  Earth, 

For  him  did  his  high  son  flame,  and  his  river  billowing  ran. 
And  he  felt  himself  in  his  force  lo  be  Nature's  crowning  race. 
As  nine  months  go  to  the  shaping  an  infant  ripe  for  his  birth. 
So  many  a  million  of  aees  have  gone  (o  the  making  of  man  ; 
He  now  is  first,  but  is  he  the  last  ?  is  he  not  too  base  ? 


:e  himself  is  fonder  of 


of  glory,  2 
It  bonnde 


The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  is  whirl'd  into  folly  and  vice, 
utd  not  marvel  at  either,  but  keep  a  temperate  brain  ; 

_iot  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  tnan  could  learn  it,  were  more 

Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  sultan  of  old  in  a  garden  ot  spice. 
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VIII. 

For  the  drift  of  the  Maker  is  dark,. an  Isis  hid  by  the  veil. 

Who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  how  God  will  brine;  them  about  ? 

Our  planet  is  one,  the  suns  are  many,  the  world  is  wide. 

Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  ?  shall  I  shriek  if  a  Hungary  fail  ? 

Or  an  infant  civilization  be  ruled  with  rod  or  with  knout  ? 

/  have  not  made  the  world,  and  He  that  made  it  will  guide. 

IX. 

He  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  c^uiet  woodland  ways, 

Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless  peace  be  my  lot. 

Far-off  from  the  clamor  of  liars  belied  in  the  hubbub  of  lies; 

From  the  long-neck'd  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hissing  dispraise 

Because  their  natures  are  little,  and,  whether  he  heed  it  or  not. 

Where  each  man  walks  with  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  poisonous  flies. 

X. 

And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  cruel  madness  of  love. 
The  honey  of  poison-flowers  and  all  the  measureless  ill. 
Ah  Maud,  you  milkwhite  fawn,  you  are  all  unmeet  for  a  wife. 
Your  mother  is  mute  in  her  grave  as  her  image  in  marble  above; 
Your  father  is  ever  in  London,  you  wander  about  at  your  will  • 
You  have  but  fed  on  the  roses  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life. 


V. 


I. 


A  voice  by  the  cedar  tree 

In  the  meadow  under  the  Hall ! 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to 

me, 
A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 
A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet's  call  1 
Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  life. 
In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of 

May, 
Singing  of  men  that  in  battle  array, 
Ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand, 
March   with   banner  and   bugle    and 

fife 
To  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 

II. 

Maud  with  her  exquisite  face, 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny 
sky, 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  Eng- 
lish green, 

Maud  in  the  light  of  her  youth  and  her 
grace. 


Singing  of  Death,  and  of  Honor  that 

cannot  die, 
Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  so 

sordid  and  mean, 
And  myself  so  languid  and  base. 

III. 

Silence,  beautiful  voice ! 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 

With  a  joy  m  whicn  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

Still  1  I  will  hear  you  no  more. 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me 

a  choice 
But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall 

before 
Her  feet  on  the  meadow  grass,  and 

adore. 
Not  her, who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind, 
Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 

VI. 

I. 

Morning  arises  stormy  and  pale, 
No  sun,  but  a  wannisn  glare 
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In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  cloud, 
And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood  are 

bow*d 
Caught  and  cuff'd  by  the  gale  : 
I  had  fancied  it  would  be  fair. 


II. 

Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet 
Last  night,  when  the  sunset  burn'd 
On  the  blossom*d  gable-ends 
At  the  head  of  the  village  street, 
Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet  ? 
And  she  touched  my  hand  with  a  smile 

so  sweet, 
She  made  me  divine  amends 
For  a  courtesy  not  returned. 


III. 

And  thus  a  delicate  spark 
Of  glowing  and  growing  light 
Thro'  the  livelong  hours  of  the  dark 
Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my 

dreams, 
Ready  to  burst  in  a  color*d  flame ; 
Till  at  last  when  the  morning  came 
In  a  cloud,  it  faded,  and  seems 
But  an  ashen-gray  delight. 


IV. 

What  if  with  her  sunny  hair. 
And  smile  as  sunny  as  cold, 
She  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare 
Of  some  coquettish  deceit, 
Cleopatra-like  as  of  old 
To  entangle  me  when  we  met. 
To  have  her  lion  roll  in  a  silken  net 
And  fawn  at  a  victor's  feet. 


V. 

Ah,  what  shall  I  be  at  fifty 
Should  Nature  keep  me  alive. 
If  I  find  the  world  so  bitter 
When  I  am  but  twenty-five  ? 
Yet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat. 
If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem'd. 
And  her  smile  were  all  that  I  dream 'd. 
Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 
But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet. 


VI. 

What  if  tho'  her  eye  seem'd  full 
Of  a  kind  intent  to  me, 
What  if  that  dandy-despot,  he. 
That  jewell'd  mass  of  millinery. 
That  oil'd  and  curl'd  Assyrian  Bull 
Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence. 
Her  brother,  from  whom  I  keep  aloof. 
Who  wants  the  finer  politic  sense 
To  mask,  tho'  but  in  his  own  behoof. 
With  agiassy  smile  his  brutal  scorn — 
What  if  he  had  told  her  yestermorn 
How  prettily  for  his  own  sweet  sake 
A  face  of  tenderness  might  be  feign'd. 
And  a  moist  mirage  in  desert  eyes. 
That   so,   when   the   rotten   hustings 

shake 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  lies, 
A  wretched  vote  may  be  gain'd. 

VII. 

For  a  raven  ever  croaks,  at  my  side. 
Keep   watch   and   ward,  keep  watch 

and  ward. 
Or  thou  wilt  prove  their  tool. 
Yea,  too,  myself  from  myself  I  guard, 
For  often  a  man's  own  angry  pride 
Is  cap  and  bells  for  a  fool. 

VIII. 

Perhaps  the  smile  and  tender  tone 
Came  out  of  her  pitying  womanhood. 
For  am  I  not,  am  I  not,  here  alone 
So  many  a  summer  since  she  died. 
My  mother,  who  was  so  gentle   and 

good  "*. 
Living  alone  in  an  empty  house. 
Here  half-hid  in  the  gleaming  wood. 
Where  I   hear   the   dead  at  midday 

moan, 
And  the  shrieking  rush  of  the  wainscot 

mouse. 
And   my   own   sad  name   in   corners 

cried. 
When  the  shiver  of  dancing  leaves  is 

thrown 
About  its  echoing  chambers  wide. 
Till   a  morbid  hate  and  horror  have 

grown 
Of  a   world   in  which  I  have  hardly 

mixtj 
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And  a  morbid  eating  lichen  fixt 
On  a  heart  half-turiTd  to  stone. 

IX. 

()  heart  of  stone,  are  you  flesh,  and 

caught 
|{y  that  you  swore  to  withstan   ? 
For  what  was  it  else  within  me  wrought 
Hut,  I   fear,  the  new  strong  wine  of 

love, 
'i'hat  made  my  tongue  so  stammer  and 

trip 
When  I  saw  the  treasured  splendor, 

her  hand, 
Come  sliding  out  of  her  sacred  glove. 
And  the  sunlight  broke  from  her  lip  ? 

X. 

I  have  play'd  with  her  when  a  child ; 

She  remembers  it  now  we  meet. 

Ah  well,  well,  well,  I  waj^be  beguiled 

By  some  coquettish  deceit. 

Yet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat. 

If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem'd. 

And  her  smile  had  all  that  I  dream*d, 

Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 

But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet. 

VII. 

.  Did  I  hear  it  half  in  a  doze 

Long  since,  I  know  not  where  ? 
Did  I  dream  it  an  hour  ago, 
When  asleep  in  this  arm-chair  ? 

II. 

Men  were  drinking  together, 
Drinking  and  talking  of  me ; 

*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  the  boy 
Will  have  plenty :  so  let  it  be.* 

III. 

Is  it  an  echo  of  something 
Read  with  a  boy's  delight, 

Viziers  nodding  together 
In  some  Arabian  night  ? 

IV. 

Strange,  that  I  hear  two  men, 
Somewhere,  talking  of  me ; 


*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  my  bo 
Will  have  plenty :  so  let  it  t 

VIII. 

She  came  to  the  village  church, 
And  sat  by  a  pillar  alone ; 
An  angel  watching  an  urn 
Wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone ; 
And  once,  but  once,  she  ]ifte( 

eyes, 
And     suddenly,    sweetly,    stra 

blushed 
To  find  they  were  met  by  my  ow 
And  suddenly,  sweetly,  my  near 

stronger 
And  thicker,  until  I  heard  no  loi 
The  snowy-banded,  dilettante. 
Delicate-handed  priest  intone ; 
And  thought',  is  it  pride,  and  n 

and  sighed 
*  No  surely,  now  it  cannot  be  pri 

IX. 

I  was  walking  a  mile. 
More  than  a  mile  from  the  s 
The  sun  look*d  out  with  a  si 
Betwixt  the  cloud  and  the  m 
And  riding  at  set  of  day 
Over  the  dark  moor  land, 
Rapidly  riding  far  away. 
She  waved  to  me  with  her  h 
There  were  two  at  her  side, 
Something  flash'd  in  the  suv 
Down  by  the  hill  I  saw  then 
In  a  moment  they  were  gon< 
Like  a  sudden  spark 
Struck  vainly  in  the  night. 
Then  returns  the  dark 
With  no  more  hope  of  light 

X. 

I. 

Sick,  am  I  sick  of  a  jealous  drea 
Was  not  one  of  the  two  at  her  s 
This  new-made  lord,  whose  spl 

plucks 
The  slavish  hat  from   the  vill 

head? 
Whose    old   grandfather    has 

died. 
Gone  to  a  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
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Grimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a   poisonM 

gloom 
Wrought,  till  he  crept  from  a  gutted 

mine 
Master  of  half  a  servile  shire, 
And  left  his  coal  all  turned  into  gold 
To  a  grandson,  first  of  his  noble  line, 
Rich  in  the  grace  all  women  desire, 
Strong   in   the  power   that    all   men 

adore. 
And  simper  and  set  their  voices  lower, 
And  soften  as  if  to  a  girl,  and  hold 
Awe-stricken  breaths   at   a  work  di- 
vine. 
Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine, 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year, 
There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine. 
And  over  the  sullen-purple  moor 
(Look  at  it)  pricking  a  cockney  ear. 

II. 

What,  has  he  found  my  jewel  out  ? 
For  one  of  the  two  that  rode  at  her 

side 
Hound  for  the  Hall,  I  am  sure  was    | 

he : 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  and  I  think  for  a 

bride; 
Blithe  would  her  brother's  acceptance 

be. 
Maud  could  be  gracious  too,  no  doubt 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape, 
A  bought  commission,  a  waxen  face, 
A  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ever  agape — 
Bought  ?  what  is  it  he  cannot  buy  ? 
And    therefore    splenetic,    personal, 

base, 
A  wounded   thing  with   a   rancorous 

cry. 
At  war  with  myself  and  a  wretched 

race. 
Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  of  life,  am  I. 

III. 

Last  week  came  one  to  the  county 

town, 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down, 
Ana  play   the  game   of    the   despot 

kings, 
Tho'  the  state  has  done  it  and  thrice 

as  well : 


This  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  holy 

things, 
Whose  ear  is  crammed  with  his  cotton, 

and  rings 
Even  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his 

pence. 
This  huckster  put  down  war  I  can  he 

tell 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  conse- 
quence ? 
Put   down   the    passions    that  make 

earth  Hell ! 
Down  with  ambition,  avarice,  pride. 
Jealousy,   down !    cut    off    from    the 

mind 
The  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  fear; 
Down  too,  down  at  your  own  fireside. 
With  the  evil  tongue  and  the  evil  ear, 
For  each  is  at  war  with  mankind. 

IV. 

I  wish  I  could  hear  again 

The  chivalrous  battle-song 

That  she  warbled  alone  in  her  joy ! 

1  might  persuade  myself  then 

She  would  not  do  herself  this  great 

wrong. 
To  take  a  wanton  dissolute  boy 
For  a  man  and  leader  of  .men. 

V. 

Ah  God,  for  a  man  with  heart, 

hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones 

gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by. 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land. 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat — one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie. 

VI. 

And  ah  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me. 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be ! 

XI. 
I. 

O  let  the  solid  ground 

Not  fail  beneath  my  feet 
Before  my  life  has  found 
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What  some  have  found  so  sweet ; 
Then  let  come  what  come  may, 
What  matter  if  I  go  mad, 
I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

II. 

Ivet  the  sweet  heavens  endure. 
Not  close  and  darken  above  me 

Before  I  am  quite  quite  sure 
That  there  is  one  to  love  me; 

Then  let  come  what  come  may 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 

I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

XII. 
I. 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twilight  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling. 

II. 

Where  was  Maud  ?  in  our  wood  ; 

And  I,  who  else,  was  with  her, 
Gathering  woodland  lilies, 

Myriads  blow  together. 

III. 

Birds  in  our  wood  sang 
Ringing  thro'  the  valleys, 

Maud  is  here,  here,  here 
In  among  the  lilies. 

IV. 

I  kiss'd  her  slender  hand, 
She  took  the  kiss  sedately ; 

Maud  is  not  seventeen, 
But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 


I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Who  have  won  her  favor ! 

0  Maud  were  sure  of  Heaven 
If  lowliness  could  save  her. 

-    VI. 

1  know  the  way  she  went 

Home  with  her  maiden  posy, 


For  her  feet  have  touch*d  the  m 
dows 
And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 

VII. 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-^arden 
Were  crying  and  calhng  to  her, 

W  here  is  Maud,  Maud,  Maud  ? 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 

VIII. 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 
And  little  King  Charley  snarling. 

Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor, 
You  are  not  her  darling. 

XIII. 
I. 

Scom*d,  to  be  scom'd  by  one  that  I 

scorn, 
Is  that  a  matter  to  make  me  fret  ? 
That  a  calamity  hard  to  be  borne  "i 
Well,  he  may  hve  to  hate  me  yet 
Fool  that  I  am  to  be  vext  with  his 

pride ! 
I  past  him,  I  was  crossing  his  lands; 
He  stood  on  the  path  a  little  aside ; 
His  face,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spi^S 
Has  a  broad-blown   comeliness,  ^^ 

and  white. 


iff 


And   six   feet   two,    as    I   think, 

stands ; 
But  his  essences  turned   the  live 

sick. 
And  barbarous  opulence  jewel-thicT; 
Sunn*d  itself  on   his  breast  and 

hands. 


II. 

Who  shall  call  me  ungentle,  unfair, 
I  long'd  so  heartily  then  and  there 
To  give  him  the  grasp  of  fellowship  ^ 
But  while  I  past  he  was  humming  an  - 

air, 
Stopt,  and  then  with  a  riding  whip 
Leisurely  tapping  a  glossy  boot. 
And  curving  a  contumelious  lip, 
Gorgonized  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare. 


Maud, 
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III. 

Why  sits  he  here  in  his  father's  chair  ? 

That  old  man  never  comes  to  his 
place  : 

Shall  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be 
seen  ? 

For  only  once,  in  the  village  street, 

Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
face, 

A  gray  old  wolf  and  a  lean. 

Scarcely,  now,  would  I  call  him  a 
cheat ; 

For  then,  perhaps,  as  a  child  of  de- 
ceit. 

She  might  by  a  true  descent  be  un- 
true ; 

And  Maud  is  as  true  as  Maud  is 
sweet : 

Tho*  I  fancy  her  sweetness  only  due 

To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other 
side ; 

Her  mother  has  been  a  thing  com- 
plete. 

However  she  came  to  be  so  allied. 

And  fair  without,  faithful  within, 

Maud  to  him  is  nothing  akin  : 

Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 

Made  her  only  the  child  of  her 
mother. 

And  heap'd  the  whole  inherited  sin 

On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  race, 

All,  all  upon  the  brother. 

IV. 

Peace,  angry  spirit,  and  let  him  be  ! 
Has  not  his  sister  smiled  on  me  ? 

XIV. 

I. 

Maud  has  a  garden  of  roses 
And  lilies  fair  on  a  lawn  ; 
There  she  walks  in  her  state 
And  tends  upon  bed  and  bower. 
And  thither  I  clinib'd  at  dawn 
And  stood  by  her  garden-gate  ; 
A  lion  ramps  at  the  top, 
He  is  clapst  by  a  passion-flower. 

II. 

Maud's  own  little  oak-room 
(Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  stone 


Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carven  gloom, 
Lights  with  herself,  when  alone 
She  sits  by  her  music  and  books 
And  her  brother  lingers  late 
With  a  roystering  company)  looks 
Upon  Maud's  own  garden-gate  : 
And  I  thought  as  1  stood,  if  a  hand, 

as  white 
As  ocean-foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 
On  the  hasp  of  the  window,  and  my 

Delight 
Had  a  sudden  desire,  like  a  glorious 

ghost,  to  glide, 
Like  a  beam  of  the  seventh  Heaven, 

dowTi  to  my  side. 
There  were  but  a  step  to  be  made. 

III. 

The  fancy  flatter'd  my  mind. 
And  again  seem'd  overbold  ; 
Now  1  thought  that  she  cared  for  me, 
Now  I  thought  she  was  kind 
Only  because  she  was  cold. 

IV. 

I  heard  no  sound  where  I  stood 
But  the  rivulet  on  from  the  lawn 
Running  down  to  my  own  dark  wood  ; 
Or  the  voice  of  the  long  sea-wave  as 

it  swell'd 
Now  and  then  in  the  dim-gray  dawn ; 
But  I  look'd,  and  round,  all  round  the 

house  I  beheld 
The  death-white  curtain  drawn  ; 
Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep, 
Prickle  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath, 
Knew   that    the    death-white   curtain 

meant  but  sleep, 
Yet  I  shudder'd  and- thought  like  a 

fool  of  the  sleep  of  death. 

XV. 

So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells. 
And     I     make    myself    such    evil 
cheer, 
That  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else. 
Then  some  one  else  may  have  much 
to  fear ; 
But  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else. 
Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more 
dear. 
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Maud. 


Shall  I  not  take  care  of  all  that  I 

think, 
Yea  ev*n  of  wretched  meat  and  drink, 
If  I  be  dear, 
If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else. 

XVI. 

I. 

This  lump  of  earth  has  left  his  estate 
The  lighter  by  the  loss  of  his  weight ; 
And  so  that  he  find  what  he  went  to 

seek, 
And  fulsome  Pleasure  clog  him,  and 

drown 
His  heart  in  the  gross  mud-honey  of 

town, 
He  may  stay  for  a  year  who  has  gone 

for  a  week : 
But   this  is   the   day   when    I   must 

speak, 
And  I  see  my  Oread  coming  down, 
O  this  is  the  day  ! 

0  beautiful  creature,  what  am  I 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way ; 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet, 
Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her 

breast. 
And  dream  of  her  beauty  with  tender 

dread. 
From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her 

feet 
To  the  grace  that,  bright  and  light  as 

the  crest 
Of  a  peacock,  sits   on    her  shining 

head, 
And  she  knows  it  not :  O,  if  she  knew 

it, 
To  know  her  beauty  might  half  undo 

1  know  it  the  one  bright  thing  to  save 
My  yet  young   life   in    the  wilds  of 

Time, 
Perhaps  from  madness,  perhaps  from 

crime. 
Perhaps  from  a  selfish  grave. 

ir. 

What,  if  she  be  fastened  to  this  fool 
lord, 

^"■^li  r'l^  ^^^  ^^'^e  by  ^er  word  ? 
ould  I  love  her  so  we/I  if  sh^ 


Had  given  her  word  to  a  thing  so 

low? 
Shall  I  love  her  well  if  she 
Can  break  her  word  were  it  even  for 

me? 
I  trust  that  it  is  not  so. 

III. 

Catch  not  my  breath,  O  clamorous 

heart, 
Let  not  my  tongue  be  a  thrall  to  my 

eye, 
For  I  must  tell  her  before  we  part, 
I  must  tell  her,  or  die. 

XVII. 

Go  not,  happy  day. 

From  the  shining  fields, 
Go  not,  happy  day, 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth 
When  the  happy  Yes 

Falters  from  her  lips, 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

Over  glowing  ships  ; 
Over  blowing  seas, 

Over  seas  at  rest. 
Pass  the  happy  news, 

Blush  it  thro*  the  West ; 
Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar-tree, 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
Till  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks. 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 

XVIII. 

I. 

I    have   led  her  home,  my  love, 'my 

only  friend. 
There  is  none  like  her,  none. 


Maud, 
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And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my 
blood 

And  sweetly,  on  and  on 

Calming  itself  to  the  long-wish'd-for 
end, 

Full  to  the  banks,  close  on  the  prom- 
ised good. 

II. 

None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  laurels'  pat- 
tering talk 

Seem'd  her  light  foot  along  the  gar- 
den walk, 

And  shook  my  heart  to  think  she 
comes  once  more ; 

But  even  then  I  heard  her  close  the 
door, 

The  gates  of  Heaven  are  closed,  and 
she  is  gone. 

III. 

There  is  none  like  her,  none. 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  have 

deceased. 
O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 
In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy 

delicious  East, 
Sighing  for  Lebanon, 
Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  have  here 

increased. 
Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair. 
And  looking  to  the  South,  and  fed 
With  honey'd  rain  and  delicate  air. 
And  haunted  by  the  starry  head 
Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed 

my  fate. 
And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar- 
flame; 
And  over  whom   thy  darkness  must 

have  spread 
With  such  delight  as  theirs  of  old,  thy 

great 
Forefathers  of  the  thornless  garden, 

there 
Shadowing  the  snow-limb'd  Eve  from 

whom  she  came. 

IV. 

Here   will   I    lie,    while    these   long 
branches  sway, 


And   you    fair    stars    that    crown    a 

happy  day 
Go  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play, 
Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn, 
As  when  it   seem*d  far  better  to  be 

born 
To  labor  and  the    mattock-harden'd 

hand. 
Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to 

understand 
A  sad  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 
That  makes  you  tyrants  in  your  iron 

skies, 
Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes, 
Cold  fires,  yet  with  power  to  burn  and 

brand 
His  nothingness  into  man. 

V. 

But  now  shine  on,  and  what  care  I, 

Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  have  found  a 
pearl 

The  countercharm  of  space  and  hol- 
low sky. 

And  do  accept  my  madness,  and 
would  die 

To  save  from  some  slight  shame  one 
simple  girl. 

VI. 

Would  die ;  for  sullen-seeming  Death 

may  give 
More  life  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was 
In  our  low  world,  where  yet  'tis  sweet 

to  live. 
Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to 

pass; 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A   livelier  emerald    twinkles   in    the 

grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea. 

VII. 

Not  die ;  but  live  a  life  of  truest 
breath, 

And  teach  true  life  to  fight  with  mor- 
tal wrongs. 

O,  why  should  Love,  like  men  in 
drinking-songs. 

Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust 
of  death  ? 
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Make  answer,  Maud  inv  bliss, 

Maud  made  my  Maud  by  that  long 

loving  kiss, 
Life  of  my  life,  wilt  thou  not  answer 

this'? 
*  The  dusky  straiid  of  Death  inwoven 

here 
With   dear   Love's   tie,   makes  Love 

himself  more  dear.' 


VIII. 

Ls   that    enchanted    moan    only    the 

swell 
Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder 

bay  .•* 
And  hark  the  clock  within,  the  silver 

knell 
Of  twelve    sweet   hours   that  past  in 

bridal  white, 
And  died   to  live,  long  as  my  pulses 

play  ; 
Hut  now  by  this   my  love   has  closed 

her  sight 
And  given  false  death  her  hand,  and 

stol'n  away 
To   dreamful    wastes    where   footless 

fancies  dwell 
Among  tiie  fragments  of  the  golden 

day. 
May  nothing  there   her  maiden  grace 

affright! 
Dear    heart,    I    feel    with    thee    the 

drowsy  spell. 
My  bride    to    be,   my   evermore   de- 
light. 
My    own    heart's    heart,    my  ownest 

own,  farewell  ; 
It  is  but  for  a  little  space  I  go  : 
And  ye  meanwhile  far  over  moor  and 

fell 
Beat    to   the   noiseless   music  of   the 

night  ! 
Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to 

the  glow 
Of  your  soft  splendors  that  you   look 

so  bright  ? 
/  have  climb'd  nearer  out  of  lonely 

Hell. 
Beat,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things 

below. 
Beat  with  my  heart  more  blest  than 
heart  can  tell, 


Blest,  but  for  some  dark  undercurrem 

woe 
That  .seems  to  draw — ^but  it  shall  not 

be  so: 
Let  all  be  well,  be  well. 

XIX. 

I. 

Her  brother  is  coming  back  to-night, 
Breaking  up  my  dream  of  delight. 

II. 

My  dream }  do  I  dream  of  bliss? 
I  have  walk'd  awake  with  Truth. 

0  when  did  a  morning  shine 
So  rich  in  atonement  as  this 
For  my  dark-dawning  youth, 
Darken'd  watching  a  mother  decline 
And  that  dead  man  at  her  heart  and 

mine: 
For  who  was  left  to  watch  her  but  I  ? 
Yet  so  did  I  let  my  freshness  die. 

III. 

1  trust  that  I  did  not  talk 
To  gentle  Maud  in  our  walk 
(For  often  in  lonely  wanderings 

I   have   cursed   him  even   to  lifeless 

things) 
But  I  trust  that  I  did  not  talk. 
Not  touch  on  her  father's  sin  : 
I  am  sure  I  did  but  speak 
Of  my  mother's  faded  cheek 
When  it  slowly  grew  so  thin. 
That  I  felt  she  was  slowly  dying 
Vext  with  lawyers  and  harassed  with 

debt : 
For  how  often  I  caught  her  with  eyes 

all  wet, 
Shaking  her  head  at  her  son  and  sigh- 
ing 
A  world  of  trouble  within! 

IV. 

And  Maud  too,  Maud  was  moved 
To  speak  of  the  mother  she  loved 
As  one  scarce  less  forlorn. 
Dying  abroad  and  it  seems  apart 
From  him  who  had  ceased  to  share 
her  heart, 


Maud. 
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And  ever  mourning  over  the  feud, 
The   household  Fury  sprinkled  with 

blood 
By  which  our  houses  are  torn  : 
How  strange  was  what  she  said, 
When  only  Maud  and  the  brother 
Hung  over  her  dying  bed — 
That  Maud's  dark  father  and  mine 
Had  bound  us  one  to  the  other. 
Betrothed  us  over  their  wine. 
On  the  day  when  Maud  was  liom ; 
SeaPd  her  mine  from  her  first  sweet 

breath. 
Mine,  mine  by  a  right,  from  birth  till 

death. 
Mine,  mine^-our  fathers  have  sworn. 

V. 

But  the  true  blood  spilt  had  in  it  a 

heat 
To  dissolve  the  precious    seal  on  a 

bond. 
That,  if  left  uncanceird,  had  been  so 

sweet : 
And  none  of  us  thought  of  a   some- 
thing beyond, 
A  desire  that  awoke  in  the  heart  of 

the  child, 
As  it  were  a  duty  done  to  the  tomb, 
To   be   friends  for   her   sake,   to   be 

reconciled ; 
And  I  was  cursing  them  and  my  doom, 
And  letting  a  dangerous  thought  run 

wild 
While  often  abroad   in   the  fragrant 

gloom 
Of  foreign  churches — I  see  her  there, 
Bright  English  lily,  breathing  a  prayer 
To  be  friends,  to  be  reconciled  ! 

VI. 

But  then  what  a  flint  is  he  ! 
Abroad,  at  Florence,  at  Rome, 
I  find  whenever  she  touch'd  on  me 
This  brother  had  laugh'd  her  down, 
And  at  last,  when  each  came  home, 
He  had  darkened  into  a  frown, 
Chid  her,  and  forbid  her  to  speak 
To  me,  her  friend  of  the  years  before  ; 
And  this  was  what  had  redden'd  her 

cheek 
When  I  bow*d  to  her  on  the  moor. 


VII. 

Yet  Maud,  altho*  not  blind 
To  the  faults  of  his  heart  and  mind, 
I  see  she  cannot  but  love  him, 
And  says  he  is  rough  but  kind, 
And  wishes  me  to  approve  him. 
And  tells  me,  when  she  lay 
Sick  once,  with  a  fear  of  worse, 
That  he  left  his  wine  and  horses  and 

play, 
Sat  with   her,  read  to  her,  night  and 

day, 
And  tended  her  like  a  nurse. 

VIII. 

Kind  .•*  but  the  deathbed  desire 
Spurn 'd  by  this  heir  of  the  liar — 
Rough  but  kind }  yet  1  know 
He  has  plotted  against  me  in  this, 
That  he  plots  against  me  still. 
Kind  to  Maud  ?  that  were  not  amiss. 
Well,  rough  but  kind ;  why  let  it  be 

so : 
For  shall  not  Maud  have  her  will } 


IX. 

For,  Maud,  so  tender  and  true, 

As  long  as  my  life  endures 

I  feel  I  shall  owe  you  a  debt, 

That  I  never  can  hope  to  pay ; 

And  if  ever  I  should  forget 

That  I  owe  this  debt  to  you 

And  for  your  sweet  sake  to  yours; 

O  then,  what  then  shall  I  say  } — 

If  ever  I  should  forget. 

May  God  make  me  more  wretched 

Than  ever  I  have  been  yet ! 


So  now  I  have  sworn  to  bury 

All  this  dead  body  of  hate, 

I  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 

By  the  loss  of  that  dead  weight. 

That  1  should  grow  light-headed,  I 
fear, 

Fantastically  merry ; 

But  that  her  brother  comes,  like  a 
blight 

On  my  fresh  hope,  to  the  Hall  to- 
night. 
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I. 


Strange,  that  I  felt  so  gay, 
Strange,  that  /  tried  to-aay 
To  beguile  her  melancholy ; 
The  Sultan,  as  we  name  him, — 
She  did  not  wish  to  blame  him — 
But  he  vext  her  and  perplext  her 
With  his  worldly  talk  and  folly: 
Was  it  gentle  to  reprove  her 
For  stealing  out  of  view 
From  a  little  lazy  lover 
Who  but  claims  her  as  his  due  ? 
Or  for  chilling  his  caresses 
By  the  coldness  of  her  manners. 
Nay,  the  plainness  of  her  dresses  ? 
Now  I  know  her  but  in  two. 
Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whether 
The  habit,  hat,  and  feather. 
Or  the  frock  and  gipsy  bonnet 
Be  the  neater  and  completer; 
For  nothing  can  be  sweeter 
Than  maiden  Maud  in  either. 

II. 

Hut  to-morrow,  if  we  live, 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  give 
A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squirelin^s  near  ; 
And  Maud  will  wear  her  jewels. 
And  the  bird  of  prey  will  hover. 
And  the  titmouse  hope  to  win  her 
With  his  chirrup  at  her  ear. 

III. 

A  grand  political  dinner 

To  the  men  of  many  acres, 

A  gathering  of  the  Tory, 

A  dinner  and  then  a  dance 

For  the  maids  and  marriage-makers, 

And  every  eye  but  mine  will  glance 

At  Maud  in  all  her  glory. 

IV. 

For  I  am  not  invited. 

But,  with  the  Sultan's  pardon, 

I  am  all  as  well  delighted, 

For  I  know  her  own  rose-garden, 

And  mean  to  linger  in  it 


Till  the  dancing  will  be  over ; 
And  then,  oh  then,  come  out  to  me 
For  a  minute,  but  for  a  minute. 
Come  out  to  your  own  true  lover, 
That  your  true  lover  may  see 
Your  glory  also,  and  render 
All  homage  to  his  own  darling, 
Queen  Maud  in  all  her  splendor. 

XXI. 

Rivulet  crossing  my  ground. 
And  bringing  me  down  from  the  Hall 
This  garden-rose  that  I  found. 
Forgetful  of  Maud  and  me. 
And  lost  in  trouble  and  moving  round 
Here  at  the  head  of  a  tinkling  fall, 
And  trying  to  pass  to  the  sea  ; 
O  Rivulet,  born  at  the  Hall, 
My  Maud  has  sent  it  by  thee 
(If  I  read  her  sweet  will  right) 
On  a  blushing  mission  to  me. 
Saying  in  odor  and  color,  *  Ah, be 
Among  the  roses  to-night.* 

XXII. 
I. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 

For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown, 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  ; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted 
abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

II. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  njoves, 

And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 
Beginning  to  faint  in   the  light  that 
she  loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky. 
To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  she 
loves, 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  die. 

III. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 
The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 

All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine 
stirr'd 
To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune  ; 


Maud. 
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Till   a  silence  fell   with   the    waking 
bird, 
And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

IV. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  *  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When   will    the    dancers    leave    her 
alone  "i 
She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play.* 
Now   half   to   the   setting   moon   are 
gone, 
And  half  to  the  rising  day ; 
Low  on  the   sand  and   loud   on   the 
stone 
The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

V. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  *  The  brief  night 
goes 
In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O   young   lord-lover,  what  sighs  are 
those, 
For  one  that  w;ll  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  but  mine,'  so  I  sware  to  the 
rose, 
*  For  ever  and  ever,  mine.' 

VI. 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my 
blood, 
As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  hall. 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on 
to  the  wood, 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

VII. 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have 
left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes. 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we 
meet 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

VIII. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 


One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the 
lake 
As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for 
your  sake, 
Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake. 
They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

IX. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of 
girls. 
Come  hither,  the  dances  are  done. 
In    gloss   of  satin    and    glimmer    of 
pearls. 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ; 
Shine  out,  little   head,  sunning  over 
with  curls. 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

X. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  ; 
The  red  rose  cries,  *  She  is  near,  she 
is  near ; ' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  *  She  is 
late ; ' 
The  larkspur  listens,  *  I  hear,  I  hear; ' 

And  the  lily  whispers,  '  I  wait.* 

XI. 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her 
feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

PART  II. 

I. 

I. 

'  The  fault  was  mine,  the  fault  was 
mine ' — 
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Why  am  I  sitting  here  so  stunn'd  and 

still, 
Plucking  the  harmless  wild-flower  on 

the  hill  ?— 
It  is  this  guilty  hand ! — 
And  there  rises  ever  a  passionate  cry 
From    underneath  in   the   darkening 

land — 
What  is  it,  that  has  been  done  ? 
C)  dawn  of  Kden  bright  over  earth  and 

sky, 
The  fires  of   Hell  brake  out  of  thy 

rising  sun, 
The  fires  of  Hell  and  of  Hate; 
For  she,  sweet  soul,  had  hardly  spoken 

a  word, 
When  her  brother  ran  in  his  rage  to 

the  gate, 
He  came  with  the  babe-faced  lord ; 
Heap'd  on  her  terms  of  disgrace, 
And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to 

be  cool. 
He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie. 
Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke. 
And  he  struck  me,  madman,  over  the 

face. 
Struck  me  before  the  languid  fool, 
Who  was  gaping  and  grinning  by: 
Struck  for  himself  an  evil  stroke; 
Wrought  for  his  house  an  irredeema- 
ble woe ; 
For    front   to   front    in    an    hour   we 

stood. 
And    a    million     horrible    bellowing 

echoes  broke 
From  the  red-ribb'd  hollow  behind  the 

wood, 
And  thunder'd    up  into    Heaven    the 

Christless  code, 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 
Ever  and  ever  afresh  they  seem*d  to 

grow. 
Was  it  he  lay  there  with  a  fading  eye  ? 
*  The  fault  was  mine,'  he  whisper'd, 

*fly!' 
Then  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood 
The   ghastly    Wraith   of   one   that   I 

know  ; 
And  there  rang  on  a  sudden  a  pas- 
sionate cry, 
A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood  : 
It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears, 

till  I  die,  till  I  die. 


II. 

Is  it  gone  ?  my  pulses  beat — 
What  was  it?   a  lying  trick  of  the 

brain  ? 
Yet  I  thought  I  saw  her  stand, 
A  shadow  there  at  my  feet, 
H^h  over  the  shadowy  land. 
It  is  gone  ;  and  the  heavens  fall  in  a 

.  gentle  rain. 
When  they  should  burst  and  drown 

with  deluging  storms 
The  feeble  vassals  of  wine  and  anger 

and  lust, 
The  little  hearts  that  know  not  how  to 

forgive : 
Arise,  my  God,  and  strike,  for  we  hold 

Thee  just, 
Strike  dead  the  whole  weak  race  of 

venomous  worms, 
That    sting  each  other  here  in  the 

dust  ; 
We  are  not  worthy  to  live. 


II. 

I. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell. 
Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl. 
Lying  close  to  my  foot. 
Frail,  but  a  work  divine. 
Made  so  fairily  well 
With  delicate  spire  and  whorl, 
How  exquisitely  minute, 
A  miracle  of  design  ! 

II. 

What  is  it  ?  a  learned  man 
Could  give  it  a  clumsy  name. 
Let  him  name  it  who  can. 
The  beauty  would  be  the  same. 

III. 

The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn. 
Void  of  the  little  living  will 
That  made  it  stir  on  the  shore. 
Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
()f  his  house  in  a  rainbow  frill  } 
Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurl'd, 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Thro*  his  dim  water- world  ? 


Maud. 
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IV. 

Slight,  to  be  crushed  with  a  tap 
Of  my  finger-nail  on  the  sand, 
Small,  but  a  work  divine, 
Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand, 
Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three  decker's  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock. 
Here  on  the  Breton  strand  1 

V. 

Breton,  not  Briton  ;  here 

Like  a  shipwrecked  man  on  a  coast 

Of  ancient  fable  and  fear — 

Plagued  with  a  flitting  to  and  fro, 

A  disease,  a  hard  mechanic  ghost 

That  never  came  from  on  high 

Nor  ever  arose  from  below, 

But  only  moves  with  the  moving  eye. 

Flying  along  the  land  and  the  main — 

Why  should  it  look  like  Maud  ? 

Am  I  to  be  overawed 

By  what  I  cannot  but  know 

Is  a  juggle  born  of  the  brain  ? 

VI. 

Back  from  the  Breton  coast, 

Sick  of  a  nameless  fear. 

Back  to  the  dark  sea-line 

Looking,  thinking  of  all  I  have  lost ; 

An  old  song  vexes  my  ear ; 

But  that  of  Lamech  is  mine. 

VII. 

For  years,  a  measureless  ill. 
For  years,  for  ever,  to  part — 
But  she,  she  would  love  me  still ; 
And  as  long,  O  God,  as  she 
Have  a  grain  of  love  for  me, 
So  long,  no  doubt,  no  doubt. 
Shall  I  nurse  in  my  dark  heart, 
However  weary,  a  spark  of  will 
Not  to  be  trampled  out. 

VIII. 

Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 
With  a  passion  so  intense 
One  would  think  that  it  well 
Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye, — 


That   it  should,   by  being   so    over- 
wrought, 
Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 
For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 
Which  else  would  have  been  past  by! 
And  now  I  remember,  I, 
When  he  lay  dying  there, 
I  noticed  one  of  his  many  rings 
(For  he  had  many,  poor  worm)  and 

thought 
It  is  his  mother's  hair. 

IX. 

Who  knows  if  he  be  dead  ? 

Whether  I  need  have  fled  .^ 

Am  I  guilty  of  blood  .'* 

However  this  may  be. 

Comfort  her,  comfort  her,  all  things 

good, 
While  1  am  over  the  sea! 
Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go 

I    But  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and 

high, 
Whatever  happen  to  me  ! 
Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  by ; 
But   come   to   her   waking,   find   her 

asleep. 
Powers  of  the  height,  Powers  of  the 

deep. 
And  comfort  her  tho'  I  die. 

III. 

Courage,  poor  heart  of  stone ! 

I  will  not  ask  thee  why 

Thou  canst  not  understand 

That  thou  art  left  for  ever  alone  : 

Courage,  poor  stupid  heart  of  stone. — 

Or  if  1  ask  thee  why. 

Care  not  thou  to  reply : 

She  IS  but  dead,  and  the  time  is   at 

hand 
When  thou  shalt  more  than  die. 

IV. 

I. 

O  that  'twere  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  mv  true  love 

Round  me  once  again  I 
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II. 

When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth, 
We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces 
Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter  sweeter 
Than  anything  on  earth. 

III. 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thou,  but  like  to  thee : 

Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might 

tell  us 
What  and  where  they  be. 

IV. 

It  leads  me  forth  at  evening. 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 

When  all  my  spirit  reels 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lights, 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 

V. 

Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs, 
Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 
The  delight  of  early  skies ; 
In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 
For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes. 
For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow, 
The  delight  of  happy  laughter, 
The  delight  of  low  replies. 

vi. 

'Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 
And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
|To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
''Tis  a  morning  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet ; 
She  is  walking  in  the  meadow, 
Lud  the  woodland  echo  rings; 
fiT'a  moment  we  shall  meet ; 
She  is  singing  in  the  meadow 
And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 
Rippies  on  in  light  and  shadow 
To  the  ballad  that  she  sings. 


VII. 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old. 
My  bird  with  the  shining  head. 
My  own  dove  with  the  tender  eye  ? 
But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  passion- 
ate cry, 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead, 
And  a  sullen  thunder  is  roird ; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city, 
And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fled ; 
In  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold, 
Without  knowledge,  without  pity, 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold. 


VIII. 

Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  again. 
Mix  not  memory  with  doubt, 
Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain, 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about  I 
*Tis  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  wt7/  show  itself  without. 


IX. 

Then  I  rise,  the  eavedrops  fall. 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide  ; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 


X. 

Thro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 
I  steal,  a  wasted  frame. 
It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there. 
Thro*   all   that   crowd   confused   and 

loud, 
The  shadow  still  the  same ; 
And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 
My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

XI. 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me, 

That  heard  me  softly  call. 

Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laurels 

At  the  quiet  evenfall, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  hall. 


Would  the  happy  spirit  descend, 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 
In  ihc  chamber  or  I  he  street, 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest, 
Should  I  £ear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say  '  Forgive  the  wrong.' 
Ot  to  asit  her, '  Take  me,  sweet. 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest '  ? 


Bui  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats, 
And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 
And  will  not  let  me  be  t 
And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets, 
And  the  faces  that  one  meets. 
Hearts  with  no  love  for  me : 
Always  I  lone  to  creep 
Into  someslill  cavern  deep. 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 
My  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 


Lang  dead  I 

And  my  heart  is  a  handful  of  dust, 
And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head. 
And  my  bones  are  shaken  with  pain, 
" —  into  a   shallow  grave  they  are 

Only  a  yard  beneath  the  street. 
And  the  hoofs  ot  the  horses  beat,  beat, 
The  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat. 
Iteat  into  my  scalp  and  my  brain. 
With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of 
passing  feet. 


dalter, 

And  here  beneath  it  is  all  as  bad, 
For  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace, 

but  it  is  not  so; 
To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave,  is  that 

not  sad  ? 
But  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro, 
Everabout  me  the  dead  men  go  ; 
And  then  to  hear  a  dead  man  chatter 
Is  enough- to  drive  one  mad- 


It  is  that  which  makes  us  loud  in  the 

world  of  the  dead : 
There  is  none  that  does  hLs  work,  not 

A   touch  of  their   office  might  have 

sufficed. 
Hut  the  churchmen   fain   would  kill 

their  church. 
As   the    churches    have   kill'd   their 


And  another,  a  lord  at  all  things,  pray- 

,  ing 
To  his  own  great  self,  as  I  guess  ; 
And  another,  a  statesman  there,  be- 

His  party-sectel,  fool,  to  the  press  ; 
And  yonder  a  vile  phvsician,  blabbing 
The  case  of  his  palieut— all  for  what? 
To    tickle   the    maggot    bom    in    an 

empty  head, 
And  wheedle  a  world  that  loves  him 

For  it  is  buta  world  of  the  dead. 


Nothing  but  idiot  gabble  I 

For  the  lirophecy  given  of  old 

And  then  nut  understood, 

Has  come  to  pass  as  foretold  ; 

Not  let  any  man  Ihinlt  for  the  public 

good, 
But  babble,  merely  for  babble. 
For  1  never  whisper'd  a  private  affair 
Within  the  hearing  of  cat  or  mouse. 
No,  not  to  myself  in  (he  closet  alone, 
Dut  I   heard  it  shouted  at  once  from 

the  top  of  the  house  ; 
Everything  came  to  Ik  known. 
Who  told  iim  we  were  there.? 
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V. 

Not  that  gray  old  wolf,  for  he  came 

not  Dack 
From  the  wilderness,  full  of  wolves, 

where  he  used  to  lie ; 
He  has  gather 'd  the  bones  for  his 

overgrown  whelp  to  crack ; 
Crack   them    now  for   yourself,   and 

howl,  and  die. 

VI. 

Prophet,  curse  me  the  blabbing  lip, 
And  curse  me  the  British  vermin,  the 

rat; 
I  know  not  whether  he  came  in  the 

Hanover  ship, 
But  I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens 

mute 
In  an  ancient  mansion's  crannies  and 

holes : 
Arsenic,  arsenic,  sure,  would  do  it, 
Except  that  now  we  poison  our  babes, 

poor  souls! 
It  is  all  used  up  for  that. 

VII. 

Tell  him  now  :  she  is  standing  here  at 

my  head ; 
Not  beautiful  now,  not  even  kind ; 
He  may  take  her  now ;  for  she  never 

speaks  her  mind. 
But  is  ever  the  one  thing  silent  here. 
She  is  not  ^us,  as  I  divine ; 
She  comes  from  another  stiller  world 

of  the  dead. 
Stiller,  not  fairer  than  mine. 

VIII. 

But  I  know  where  a  garden  grows, 
Fairer  than  aught   in   the  world  be- 
side, 
All  made  up  of  the  lily  and  rose 
That  blow  by  night,  when  the  season 

is  good, 
To  the  sound  of  dancing  music  and 

flutes : 
It  is  only  flowers,  they  had  no  fruits, 


And  I  almost  fear  they  are  not  roses, 
but  blood; 

For  the  keeper  was  one,  so  full  of 
pride, 

He  linkt  a  dead  man  there  to  a  spec- 
tral bride ; 

For  he,  if  he  had  not  been  a  Sultan  of 
brutes. 

Would  he  have  that  hole  in  his  «ide  ? 


IX. 

But  what  will  the  old  man  say  ? 

He  laid  a  cruel  snare  in  a  pit 

To  catch  a  friend  of  mine  one  stormy 

day; 
Yet  now  I  could  even  weep  to  think 

of  it; 
For  what  will  the  old  man  say 
When  he  comes  to  the  second  corpse 

in  the  pit  ? 

X. 

Friend,  to  be  struck  by  the  public 

foe. 
Then  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low, 
That  were  a  public  merit,  far, 
Whatever  the    Quaker    holds,  from 

sin ; 
But  the  red   life  spilt   for  a  private 

blow — 
I  swear  to  you,  lawful   and   lawless 

war 
Are  scarcely  even  akin. 

XI. 

0  me,  why  have  they  not  buried  me 

deep  enough  } 
Is  it  kind  to  have  made  me  a  grave  so 

rough, 
Me,  that  was  never  a  quiet  sleeper  .^ 
Maybe  still  1  am  but  half-dead ; 
Then  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb ; 

1  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  head 
And    somebody,    surely,    some    kind 

heart  will  come 
To  bury  me,  bury  me 
Deeper,  ever  so  little  deeper. 
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PART  IIL 

VI. 

I. 

My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing 

Thro*  cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror  and  fear. 

That  I  come  to  be  grateful  at  last  for  a  little  thing: 

My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  time  of  year 

When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy  downs. 

And  the  shining  daffodil  dies,  and  the  Charioteer 

And  starry  Gemini  hang  like  glorious  crowns 

Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west, 

That  like  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars 

She  seem'd  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a  band  of  the  blest. 

And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  the  world  in  the  coming  wars — 

'And  in  that  hope,  dear  soul,  let  trouble  have  rest, 

Knowing  I  tarry  for  thee,'  and  jiointed  to  Mars 

As  he  glow'd  like  a  ruddy  shield  on  the  Lion's  breast. 

II. 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a  dear  delight 

To  have  look'd,  tho'  but  in  a  dream,  upon  eyes  so  fair, 

That  had  been  in  a  weary  world  my  one  thing  bright; 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  lighten'd  my  despair 

When  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in  defence  of  the  right. 

That  an  iron  tyranny  now  should  bend  or  cease. 

The  glory  of  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient  height. 

Nor  Britain's  one  sole  (iod  be  the  millionaire; 

No  more  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and  Peace 

Pipe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note, 

And  watch  her  harvest  ripen,  her  herd  increase, 

Nor  the  cannon-bullet  rust  on  a  slothful  shore. 

And  the  cobweb  woven  across  the  cannon's  throat 

Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind  no  more. 

III. 

And  as  months  ran  on  and  rumor  of  battle  grew, 

*  It  is  time,  it  is  time,  O  passionate  heart,*  said  I 

(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be  pure  and  true), 

*  It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid  eye. 
That  old  hysterical  mock-disease  should  die. 
And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mix'd  my  breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle  cry. 

Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and  fly 

Far  into  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of  death. 

IV. 

Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher  alms 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lust  of  gold, 
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And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames, 

Horrible,  hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be  told  ; 

And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  unroll'd  ! 

Tho'  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many  shall  weep 

For  those  that  are  crush'd  in  the  clash  of  jarring  claims, 

Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a  giant  liar ; 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall  leap. 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid  names, 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun. 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire  ; 

For  the  peace,  that  I  deem*d  no  peace,  is  over  and  done, 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  deep. 

And  deathful -grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  fire. 

V. 

Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down  like  a  wind. 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  cause,  we  are  noble  still, 
And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to  the  better  mind ; 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill ; 
I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one  with  my  kind, 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the  doom  assigned. 


THE  FIRST  QUARREL. 
(in  the  isle  of  wight.) 

I. 

*  Wait  a  little,'  you  say,  *  you  are  sure 

it  '11  all  come  right,' 
But  the  boy  was  born  i'  trouble,  an* 

looks  so  wan  an'  so  white : 
Wait !  an*  once  I  ha'  waited — I  hadn't 

to  wait  for  long. 
Now  I  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Harry. — 

No,  no,  you  are  doing  me  wrong ! 
Harry  and  I  were  married  :  the  boy 

can  hold  up  his  head. 
The   boy  was  born   in  wedlock,  but 

after  my  man  was  dead ; 
I  ha'  work'd  for  him  fifteen  years,  an' 

I  work  an'  I  wait  to  the  end. 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  you 

are  my  only  friend. 

II. 

Doctor,  if  yoii  can  wait,  I'H  tell  you 
the  tale  o*  my  life. 


When  Harry  an'  I  were  children,  he 

call'd  me  his  own  little  wife  ; 
I  was  happy  when  I  was  with  him,  an' 

sorry  when  he  was  away. 
An'  when  we  play'd  together,  I  loved 

him  better  than  play  ; 
He   workt  me   the    daisy   chain — he 

made  me  the  cowslip  ball, 
He  fought  the  boys  that  were  rude,  an' 

I  loved  him  better  than  all. 
Passionate  girl  tho'  I  was,  an'  often  at 

home  in  disgrace, 
I  never  could  quarrel   with   Harry — I 

had  but  to  look  in  his  face. 


III. 


of 


There   was   a  farmer    in    Dorset 
Harry's  kin,  that  had  need 

Of  a  good  stout  lad  at  his  farm ;  he 
sent,  an'  the  father  agreed  ; 

So  Harry  was  bound  to  the  Dorset- 
shire farm  for  years  an'  for 
years ; 

I  walked  with  him  down  to  the  quay, 
poor  lad,  an*  we  parted  in 
tears. 


The  boat  was  beginning  to  move,  we 
heard  them'a-ringing  the  bell, 
never  love  any  but  you,  God  bless 
you,  my  own  little  Nell." 


In 


5  a  child,  ai 
hec! 


hew 


I  child,  ai 


There  was  a  girl,  a  hussy,  thai  workt 
with  him  up  at  the  farm, 

One  bad  deceived  her  an'  left  her 
alone  with  her  sin  an' her  shame, 

Andgoshewas  wicked  with  Harry; 
the  girl  iras  the  most  to  blame. 


And  years  went  over  till  I  that  was 

little  had  grown  so  tall. 
men  woiildsay  of  the  maids. 'Our 

Nelly's  the  flower  of  'em  all." 
I  didn't  take  heed  o'  /Aim,  but  1  taught 

myself  all  I  could 
To  make  a  good  wife  for  Harry,  when 

Harry  came  home  for  good. 


n'd  unhappy,  and  often  a 


'—       . 

em'd'lifce  ships 
a-sailing  with  h 

i'  the  Ch 
iiid  an'  lid 

But  work  was  scant  in  the  Isle,  tho' 
he  tried  the  villages  round. 

So  Harry  went  over  the  Solent  to  see 
if  work  could  be  found  ; 

An'  he  wrote  '  I  ha'  sin  weeks"  work, 
little  wife,  so  far  as  I  know  ; 


e  for 


1   hour 


So  I    ! 


righting  the  house,  for 

osDii  1  he  coming  that  dayf 
An'  I  hit  on  an  old  Ueal-liox  that  was 

push'd  in  a  comer  away, 
It  was  full  of  old  odds  an'  ends,  an'  a 

letter  along  wi'  the  rest, 
I  had  better  ha'  put  my  naked  hand 

in  a  hornets'  nest. 


never  love    any  but  you '    the 
morning  song  of  the  lark, 
never  love  any  but  you  '  the  night- 
ingale's hymn  In  the  dark. 


And  Harry  came  home  at  last,  but  he 

look'd  at  me  sidelong  and  shv, 
Vexi  me  a  bit,  till  he  told  me  thai  s'o 

many  years  had  gone  by. 
I  had  grown  so  handsome  and   tall — 

that   I    might   ha'   forgot    him 

somehow — 
For  he  thought — there  were  other  lads 

— he  was  fear'd  to  look  at  me 


'  Sweethea 


this  was  the  letter  I  read — 
'  You  promised  to  find  me  work  near 

you.  an'  I  wish  I  was  dead — 
Didn't  you  kiss  me  an'  promise  f  you 

haven't  done  it  my  lad. 
An'  1  almost  died  o'  your  going  away, 


I  too  wish  that  I  had — in  the  plea 
times  that  had  past. 

Before  I  quarrel'd  with  Harry- 
quarrel — the  first  an'  the  la 


/titpah. 


'  what  can  il:  matter,  my  lass,  what  I 

did  wi'  my  single  life? 
I  ha'  been  as  true  lu  you  as 

An'   lie    wasn't    one  'o'    the 

'  Then,'  1  said,  '  I'm  none  □'  the 

best.' 
An'  he  smiled  at  me,  '  Ain't  you,  my 

love  ?    Come,  come,  little  wife, 

let  it  rest  t 
The  man   isn't  like   the  woman,  no 

need  to  make  such  a  stir.' 
But  he  anger'd  me  all  the  more,  an'  I 

said  ■  You  were   kee|)ing  with 

her. 
When  I  was  a-loving  yon  all  along  an' 

(he  same  as  befor.   ' 
An'  he  didn't  speak  for  a  while,  an'  he 

anger'd  me  more  and  more. 
Then  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle 

way, '  l-el  bygones  be  1 ' 
'  Bygones  1  you  kept  youts  hiish'd,'  I 

said, '  when  you  married  nie  1 
By-gones  ma'  be  come-agaiiis  ;  an'  ihe 

— in  her  shame  an'  her  sin — 
Youll  have  her  W  nurse  my  chilJ,  if  I 

die  o'  my  lying  in  I 
You'll   make  her  its  second  niolher! 

I  hate  her — an'  I  hate  you  1 ' 
Ah,  Hairy,  my  man,  you  had  beller 

ha'     beaten     me     black     nn' 

blue 
Than  ha'  spoken  as  kind  as  you  did, 

when     I    were     so    crazy 


'  Going  I  you're  going  lo  her- — kiss  ht 

— if  you  will,   I  said— 
I    was    near  my  time  wi'    the    boy, 

must     ha'     been    light    i'     ni 

head— 
'  I  bad  sooner  be  cursed  than  kisa'd  ' 

— I  didn't   know  well  what 


in' he 


You  wouldn't  kias  me,  my  lass,  an'  I 
never  loved  any  but  you  ; 

I  am  sorry  for  all  the  quarrel  an'  sorry 
for  what  she  wrote, 

I  ha'  six  weeks'  work  in  Jersey  an'  go 
to-night  by  the  boat.' 


An'   the   wind  began   lo  rise,  an'    I 

thought  of  him  uul  at  sea. 
An'  I  felt  I  had  been  to  blame ;  he 

was  always  kind  lo  me. 
'  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it 'ill 

all  come  right'— 
An'  the  boat  went  down  that  n^ht — 

the  boat  went  down  that  night. 


I  felt  that 


all  wet  thro'  to  the  skin. 
An'  I  never  said  '  off  wi'  ihe  wet, 

never  said  'on  wi'  the  dry,' 
So  I  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when 

be  came  lo  bid  tnc  soodbve. 
'You  said  that  you  haled  me,  ^lle 

but  that  isn't  true,  you  know  : 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  a  bit — you 

Jciaa  me  before  I  go  ? ' 


WaiLIMG,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind 

And  Willy's  voice  in   the  wind,   ■  O 

Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when 

he  knows  that  I  cannot  go  f 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day. 
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The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the 

storm  rushing  over  the  down, 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but 

am   led    by  the  creak  of  the 

chain, 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till 

I  find  myself  drenched  with  the 


ram. 


III. 


Anything   fallen    again  ?    nay — what 

was  there  left  to  fall  ? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  1  have  num- 

ber*d  the  bones,  I  have  hidden 

them  all. 
What  am   I  saying  ?    and  what  are 

yon  ?  do  you  come  as  a  spy  ? 
Falls?  what  falls?   who  knows?     As 

the  tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 

IV. 

Who  let  her  in?   how  long  has  she 

been  ?    you — what    have     you 

heard  ? 
Why  did  you  sit  so  quiet  ?  you  never 

have  spoken  a  word. 
O — ^to  pray  with  me — yes — a  lady — 

none  of  their  spies — 
But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  heart, 

and  begun  to  darken  my  eyes. 

V. 

Ah — you,  that  have  lived  so  soft,  what 

shor'  1  you  know  of  the  night, 
The  blast  and  the  burning  shame  and 

the  bitter  frost  and  the  fright  ? 
I  have  done  it,  while  you  were  asleep 

— you  were  only  made  for  the 

day. 
I   have  gathered  my  baby  together — 

and  now  you  may  go  your  wa\ . 

VI. 

Nay — ^for  it's  kind  of  you,  Madam,  to 

sit  by  an  old  dying  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,    I 

nave  only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kiss'd  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before 

he  went  out  to  die. 
*  They  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said,  and 

he  never  has  told  me  a  lie. 


I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard 

once  when  he  was  but  a  child — 
*  The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he 

said  ;  he  was  always  so  wild — 
And  idle — and  couldn't  be  idle — my 

Willy,  he  never  could  rest. 
The  King  should  have  made  him  a 

soldier,    he  would    have   been 

one  of  his  best. 


VII. 

But  he  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates, 

and  they  never  would  let  him 

be  good ; 
They  swore  that  he  dare  not  rob  the 

mail,   and   he    swore    that    he 

would ; 
And  he  took  no  life,  but  he  took  one 

purse,  and  when  all  was  done 
He  flung  it   among  his  fellows — I'll 

none  of  it,  said  my  son. 

VIII. 

I  came  into  court  to  the  Judge  and 

the   lawyers.     I   told  them  mv 

tale, 
God's  own  truth — but  they  kill'd  him, 

they  kill'd  him  for  robbing  the 

mail. 
They  hang'd  him  in  chains  for  a  show 

— we  had  always  borne  a  good 

name — 
To  be  hang'd  for   a  thief — and  then 

put    away — isn't  that    enough 

shame  ? 
Dust  to  dust — low  down — let  us  hide  ! 

but  they  set  him  so  high 
That  all  the  ships  of  the  world  could 

stare  at  him,  passing  by. 
Ood  'ill   pardon  the  hell-black  raver 

and  horrible  fowls  of  the  air, 
Hut  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer 

who  kill'd  him  and  hang'd  hin. 

there. 


IX. 

And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.  I 
had  bid  him  my  last  goodbye  ; 

They  had  fasten'd  the  door  of  his  cell. 
♦  O  mother ! '  I  heard  him  cry. 


i8o 


Rizpah, 


I  couldn't  get  back  tho'  I  tried,  he 
had  something  further  to  say, 

And  now  I  never  shall  know  it.  The 
jailer  forced  me  away. 

X. 

Then  since  I  couldn't  but  hear  that 

cry  of  my  boy  that  was  dead. 
They  seized  me  and  shut  me  up  :  they 

fasten'd  me  down  on  my  bed. 
'Mother,   O    mother!' — he  call'd   in 

the    dark    to    me    year    after 

year — 
They  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me — 

you  know  that  I  couldn't  but 

hear; 
And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had 

grown  so  stupid  and  still 
They  let  me  abroad  again — ^but  the 

creatures  had  worked  their  will. 


XI. 

Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  but  bone 

of  my  bone  was  left — 
I  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers — and 

you,  will  you  call  it  a  theft  'i — 
My  baby,  the  bones  that  had  suck'd 

me,  the  bones  that  had  laughed 

and  had  cried — 
Theirs  }     O  no  !   they  are  mine — not 

theirs — they  had  moved  in  my 

side. 


XII. 


Do 


you   think  I   was  scared  by  the 

bones  }     I  kiss'd  'em,  I  buried 

'em  all — 
I  can't  dig  deep,  I   am   old — in    the 

night  by  the  churchyard  wall. 
My  Willy  'ill  rise  up  whole  when  the 

trumpet  of  judgment  'ill  sound. 
But  I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  I 

laid  him  in  holy  ground. 

XIII. 

They  would  scratch  him  up — they 
would  hang  him  again  on  the 
cursed  tree. 

Sin  "i  O  yes — we  are  sinners,  I  know 
— let  aJJ  that  be, 


And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the 
Lord's  good  will  toward  men — 

*  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the 

Lord ' — let  me  hear  it  again ; 

*  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy — long- 

suffering.'    Yes,  O  yes  I 
For  the  lawyer  is  born  but  to  murder 

— the    Saviour     lives    but    to 

bless. 
//<?'ll  never  put    on    the   black    cap 

except    for    the  worst   of   the 

worst. 
And   the   first   may  be   last — I   have 

heard  it  in  church — and  the  last 

may  be  first. 
Suffering — O  long-suffering — ^yes,  as 

the  Lord  must  know, 
Year  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the 

wind  and  the  shower  and  the 


snow. 


XIV. 


Heard,  have  you?  what?  they  have 
told  you  he  never  repented  his 
sin. 

How  do  they  know  it  ?  are  they  his 
mother?  ^.reyou  of  his  kin  ? 

Heard  1  have  you  ever  heard,  when 
the  storm  on  the  downs  be- 
gan. 

The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child 
and  the  sea  that  'ill  moan  like 
a  man  ? 

XV. 

Election,  Election  and  Reprobation — 

it's  all  verv  well. 
But  I  go  to-night  to  my  boy,  and  I 

shall  not  find  him  m  Hell. 
For  I  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that 

the   Lord  has  look*d  into  my 

care, 
And  He  means  me   I'm  sure  to  be 

happy  with  Willy,  I  know  not 

where. 

XVI. 

And  if  Ae  be  lost — ^but  to  save  my 
soul,  that  is  all  your  desire : 

Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  sou' 
if  my  boy  be  gone  tQ  U^e  fire  V 


I  h»ve  been  wilh  God  in  the  dar 
go,    go,    you    may    leave 

You  never  have  bonie  a  child — 
ue  jusl  as  hard  aa  a  Atone. 


Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  I     I  think 

thai  you  mean  to  be  kind. 
But  I  cannot  heat  what  you  ay  for 

my  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind — 
The  snow  and  tlie  !iky  so  bright — he 

used  but  lo  call  in  the  dark, 
And   he  calls   to  me   now   from  the 

church  and  not  from  the  gib1>el 

— foi  hark  1 
Nay — you  can  hear  il  yourself— i!  is 

coming — shaking  the  walls- 
Willy— the   moon's    in    a    cloud 

Good-night.     I  am  going.     He 

calls. 


THE  NORTHERN  COBBLER. 


WHAIT  till 

Eh,  bul 


be  n 


i'  well. 


glad  t 


awa^y  on  a  disolut  land  m'  a 

think  what 

Summat   to  drink— sa'    'ot?'    I   'a 
nowl  bul  Adam's  wine  : 
the  'eat  o"  this  lillle  'ill-side  to 
he  'cat  o'  the  line  ? 


Strange  fur  d 


Whi 


•  What's    i'     iha    bottle    a-stannxng 

theerf     I'll  tell  Iha.    Gin. 
But  if  thou  watits  ihy  grog,  Iha  raun 

goa  fut  il  down  to  the  inn. 
Naay — fur  1  be  tnaflin-gbd,  bul  thaw 

tha  was  iver  sa  dry, 
Thou  gits    uaw    Gin   fro'   the  l>oltle 

theer,  an'  111  tell  tha  why. 


M^  an'  thy  sister  was  married,  when 

wur  it?  back-end  o'  June, 
Ten  year  sin',  and  wa  'greed  as  well 

OS  a  fiddle  i'  tune  : 
1  could  fettle  and  clumj)  owd  boools 

and  shoes  wi'  the  best  on  'cm 

all, 
As  fer  3! 


i'  then   the  baliby   wur  burn,  and 
then  I  taSkes  to  the  drink. 


thaw  I  be  hafe  shaamed  on  it 

We  could  sing  a  good  song  at  the 
Flow,  we  could  sing  a  good 
song  at  the  Plow  ; 

Thaw  once  of  a  frosty  night  I  slither'd 
'  hurted  my  huck,' 

slaape  down  i'  the  squad  an' 


e  I  fowl  ' 


2  Taailc 


hafe  ov  a  man,  my  lad — 
Fur    he    scrawm'd   aji'    scratted    oiy 
faSce  like  a  cat,  an'  it   maade 

That  Sally  she  turn'd  a  tongue- 
banger,^  an'  raated  ma,  '  Sol- 
tin'  thy  braains 

Guzzlin'  an'  soakin'  an'  smoakin'  an' 
hawmin'  '  about  i'  the  laanes, 
w-drooiik  that  tha  doesn    not 
touch  thy  'at  lo  the  Squire;' 


Hio.  '  Scold. 


.^ 
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An'  I  loook*d  cock-eyed  at  my  noase 
an'  I  seead  'im  a-gittin'  o'  fire ; 

But  sin'  I  wur  hallus  i'  liquor  an'  hal- 
lus  as  droonk  as  a  king, 

Foalks'  coostom  flitted  awaay  like  a 
kite  wi'  a  brokken  string. 

V. 

An'  Sally  she  wesh'd  foalks'  cloaths 

to  keep  the  wolf  fro*  the  door, 
Eh  but  the  moor  she  riled  me,  she 

druv  me  to  drink  the  moor, 
Fur  I  fun',  when  'er  back  wur  turn'd, 

wheer  Sally's  owd  stockin'  wur 

'id. 
An'  I  grabb'd  the  munny  she  maade, 

and  I  wear'd  it  o'  liquor,  I  did. 

VI 

An'  one  night  I  cooms  'oam   like  a 

bull  gotten  loose  at  a  faair, 
An'  she   wur  a-waaitin'  fo'mma,  an' 

cryin'  and  tearin'  'er  'aair, 
An'  1  tummled  athurt  the  craadle  an' 

swear'd  as  I'd  break  ivry  stick 
O'  furnitur  'ere  i'  the  'ouse,  an*  I  gied 

our  Sally  a  kick, 
An'   I  mash'd  the  taables  an'  chairs, 

an'  she  an'  the  babby  beal'dj^ 
Fur   I  knaw'd  naw  moor  what  I  did 

nor  a  mortal  beast  o'  the  feald. 

VII. 

An'  when  I  wa'aked  i'  the  murnin'  I 

seead    that     our     Sally     went 

laamed 
Cos'  o'  the  kick  as  I  gied  'er,  an'  I 

wur  dreadful  ashaamed ; 
An'    Sally  wur   sloomy^   an'   draggle 

taail'd  in  an  owd  turn  gown, 
An'  the  babby's  faace  wurn't  wesh'd 
-  an'  the  ole  'onse  hupside  down 

VIII. 

An'  then  I  minded  our  Sally  sa  pratty 

an'  neat  an'  sweeat, 
Straat  as  a  pole  an'  clean  as  a  flower 

fro'  'ead  to  feeat : 

'  Bellowed,  cried  out, 
^  Sluggish,  out  of  spirits. 


An*  then  I  minded  the  fust  kiss  I  gied 

*er  by  Thursby  thurn.; 
Theer  wur  a  lark  a-singin*  *is  best  of 

a  Sunday  at  mum, 
Couldn't    see    'im,    we  *eard   'im  a- 

mountin*  oop  'igher  an*  'igher, 
An'  then  'e  turn'd  to  the  sun,  an'  'e 

shined  like  a  sparkle  o*  fire. 
*  Doesn't  tha  see  'im,*  she  axes,  *  fur  I 

can  see  *im  ?  *  an*  I 
Seead  nobbut  the  smile  o*  the  sun  as 

danced  in  'er  pratty  blue  eye; 
An*  I  says  '  I  mun  gie  tha  a  kiss,*  an' 

Sally  says  *  Noa,  thou  moant,' 
But  I  gied  'er  a  kiss,  an'  then  anoother, 

an'  Sally  says  '  doant  I ' 

IX. 

An*  when  we  coom*d  into  Meeatin*,  at 

fust  she  wur  all  in  a  tew. 
But,  arter,  we  sing'd  the  'ymn  togither 

like  birds  on  a  beugh  ^ 
An'  Muggins  'e  preach'd  o'   Hell-fire 

an'  the  loov  o'  God  fur  men. 
An'  then  upo*  coomin'  awa'ay  Sally 

gied  me  a  kiss  ov  'ersen. 


Heer  wur  a  fall  fro'  a  kiss  to  a  kick 

like  Saatan  as  fell 
Down  out  o'  heaven  i'  Hell-fire — thaw 

theer's  naw  drinkin'  i'  Hell ; 
Mea  fur  to  kick  our  Sally  as  kep  the 

wolf  fro'  the  door, 
All  along  o'  the  drink,  fur  I  loov'd  'er 

as  well  as  afoor. 

XI. 

Sa  like  a  great  num-cumpus  I  blub- 

ber'd  awaay  o'  the  bed — 
'  Weant  niver  do  it  naw  moor;  '  an' 

Sally  loookt  up  an'  she  said, 
*  I'll  upowd  iti  tha  weant ;- thou'rt  like 

the  rest  o'  the  men, 
Thou'll  goa  sniffin'  about  the  tap  till 

tha  does  it  agean. 
Theer's   thy    hennemy,    man,    an'    I 

knaws,  as  knaws  tha  sa  well. 
That,  if  tha  seeks  'im  an'  smells  'im 

tha'll  foller  'im  slick  into  Hell.' 

»  I'll  uphold  it. 
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XII. 

*  Naay,'  says  I,  *  fur  I  weant  go'a  sniffin* 

about  the  tap/ 

*  Weant  tha  ?  '  she  says,  an'  niysen  I 

thowt  i'  mysen  '  mayhap.' 

*  Noa : '  an'  I  started  awaay  like  a  shot, 

an*  down  to  the  Hinn, 
An'  I  browt  what  tha  seeas  stannin' 
theer,yon  big  black  bottle  o'  gin. 

XIII. 

*  That  caps  owt,'  ^  says  Sally,  an'  saw 

she  begins  to  cry, 
But  I  puts  it  inter  'er  'ands  an'  I  says 
to  'er,  '  Sally,'  says  T, 

*  Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the   naame  o'  the 

Lord    an'    the    power     ov    'is 

Graace, 
Stan'  'im  theer,  fur  I'll  loook  my  hen- 

nemv  strait  i'  the  faace, 
Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  winder,  an'  let 

ma  loook  at  'im  then, 
'E  seeams  naw  moor  nor  waiter,  an' 

*e's  the  Divil's  oan  sen.' 

XIV. 

An'  I  wur  down  i'  tha  mouth,  couldn't 

do  naw  work  an'  all, 
Nasty    an*    snaggy    an     shaaky,    an' 

poonch'd  my  'and  wi'  the  hawl, 
But  she  wur  a  power  o'  coomfut,  an' 

sattled  'ersen  o'  my  knee. 
An'   coakd   an'   coodled  me  oop   till 

agean  I  feel'd  mysen  free. 

XV. 

An'  Sally  she  tell'd  it  about,  an  'foalk 

stood  a-gawmin'  ^  in, 
As   thaw    it   wur    sumniat   bewitch'd 

istead  of  a  quart  o'  gin  ; 
An'  some  on  'em  said  it  wur  watte r — 

an'  I  wur'chousin'  the  wife, 
Fur  I  couldn't  'owd  'ands  off  gin,  wur 

it  nobbut  to  saave  my  life  ; 
An*  blacksmith  'e  strips  me  the  thick 

ov'is  airm,  an'  'e  shaws  it  to  me, 
'  Feeal  thou  this  !  thou  can't  graw  this 

upo'  watter  ! '  says  he. 

*  That's  beyond  everything. 

•  Staring  vacantly. 


An'  Doctor  'e  calls  o'  Sunday  an'  just 
as  candles  was  lit, 

*  Thou  moant  do  it,'  he  says,  *  thamun 

break  'im  off  bit  by  bit.' 

*  Thou'rt   but   a   Methody-man,'   says 

Parson,  and  laays  down  'is  'at. 

An'  'e  points  to  the  bottle  o'  gin,  *  but 
I  respecks  tha  fur  that  ; ' 

An'  Squire,  his  oan  very  sen,  walks 
down  fro'  the  'All  to  see, 

An'  'e  spanks  'is  'and  into  mine, '  fur  I 
respecks  tha,'  says  'e  ; 

An'  coostom  agean  draw'd  in  like  a 
wind  fro'  far  an'  wide,    • 

And  browt  me  the  booots  to  be  cob- 
bled fro'  hafe  the  coontryside. 

XVI. 

An'  theer  'e  stans  an'  theer  'e  shall 

Stan  to  my  dying  daay  ; 
I  'a  gotten  to  loov  'im  agean  in  an- 

oother  kind  of  a  waay. 
Proud   on    'im,    like,    my   lad,   an'    I 

keeaps  'im  clean  an'  bright, 
Loovs  'im,  an'  roobs  'im,  an'  doosts 

'im,  an'  puts  'im  back  i'  the  light. 

XVII. 

Wouldn't  a  pint  a'  sarved  as  well  as  a 

quart }     Naw  doubt : 
But  I  liked  a  bigger  feller  to  fight  wi' 

an'  fowt  it  out. 
Fine  an'  meller  'e  mun  be  by  this,  if  I 

cared  to  taaste, 
But  I  moant,  my  lad,  and  I  weant  fur 

I'd  feal  mysen  clean  disgra'aced. 

xvm. 

An'    once   I  said  to  the  Missis,  *  My 

lass,  when  I  cooms  to  die. 
Smash    the    bottle   to    smithers,   the 

Divil's  in  'im,'  said  I. 
But  arter  I  chaanged  my  mind,  an'  if 

Sally  be  left  alo'an, 
I'll  hev'im  a-buried  wi'mma  an'  taake 

'im  afoor  the  Throan. 

xix. 

Coom  thou  'eer — yon  laady  a-steppin' 
along  the  streeat, 


Doesn't  tha  knaw  'er — sa  pratty,  an' 
feat,  an'  neat,  an  aweeat? 

Look  at  the  uloaths  un  'er  back, 
tlieblK  aminost  spick-span-new, 

An'  Tommy's  faice  be  as  fresh  as  a 
cotliin  westi'd  i'  tbe  Uew. 


'  Ere  be  our  Sally  an'  Tummy,  an'  we 
be  a-goiiig  to  dine, 

Baacon  an'  taates,  ait*  a  bea lings-pud- 
din'  '  an'  Adam's  wine  j 

But  if^tha  wants  ony  grog  tha  mun  goa 
fur  it  down  tu  the  Hiuii, 

Fur  I  weant  shed  a  drop  on  'U  blood, 
Lioa,  not  fur  Sally's  oiin  kin. 


THE  REVENUE. 


At  Flores  ill  the  Aiores  Sir  Richard 

Grenville  lay. 
And  a  pinnace,  like  a  Hutter'd   bird, 

came  flying  from  far  away  ; 
'Spanish   ships    of   war  at   seal    we 

have  sighted  fifty-three  1 ' 
Then  sware  Lord  Thomas   lluward  ; 

'  'Fore  God  I  am  no  coward  ; 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my 

ships  are  out  of  gear, 
And   the  half  my   men  are  sick.    I 

must  tiy,  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  oE  the  line  ;  can  we 
fight  with  fifty-three?' 


Then  spake  Sir   Richard   Grenville : 


with  them  again. 
But  I've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are 

lying  sick  ashore. 
I  should  count  myself  a  coward  if  I 

left  them,  my  Lord  Howatd, 


To  thes 


devildoms  of  Spain.' 


cow  after  calviDg. 


So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  fi' 

ships  of  war  that  day. 
Till   he  melted   like  a  cloud  In   t 

silent  summer  heaven; 
But  Sir  Richard  bore  in  hand  all  ^ 

sick  men  from  ihe  land 
Very  carefully  and  slow, 
Men  of  Bideford  in  Devon, 
And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  dov 

below; 
For  we  brought  them  all  aboard. 
And  they  blest  him  in  their  pain,  tb 

they  were  not  left  to  Spain, 
To  the  thumbscrew  and  the  stake,  f 

Ihe  glory  of  the  Lord. 


He   had    only   a  hundred  seamen   to 

work  the  ship  and  tu  fight, 
And  he  sailed  away  from    Flores  till 

Ihe  Spaniard  came  in  sight, 
With   his    huge  sea-castles    heaving 

upon  the  weather  bow- 
'Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly? 
Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now. 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  1 
There'll   be  litfle  of  us   left  by  the 

liffie  this  sun  be  set.' 
And  Sir  Richard  said  ^ain  :  ■  We  be 

all  good  English  men. 
Let  us  hang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the 

children  of  the  devil, 

'd  my  back  upon  Don 


il  yet.' 


y* 


Sir   Richard   spoke   and  he  laugh'd, 

and  we  roar'd  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into 

the  heart  of  the  foe, 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck, 

and  her  ninety'aick  below; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and 

half  to  the  left  were  seen. 
And  the   little  Revenge  ran  on.  thro' 

the  longsea-lane  between. 


Thousands  of  their  soldiers  look'd 
down  from  their  decks  and 
laugh'd, 


Thousands  of  their  seamen  made 
mock  at  the  mad  little  craft 

Running  on  and  on,  till  delayVl 

By  their  inonntain-like  San  Philip 
that,  of  fifteen  hundred  Ions, 

And  uii-shadowing  high  above  us 
with  Jier  yawning  tiers  of  guns. 

Took   the   breath  from  our  sails,  and 


And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip 
hung  above  us  like  a  cloud 

Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  tall 

Long  and  loud. 

Four  galleons  drew  away 

from  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 

And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two 
upon  the  starboard  lay. 

And  the  ballle-th under  broke  from 
them  all. 


Having   that  within  her   womb   that 
had  left  her  ill  content; 


And  a  dozen  times  we  shi 
When  he  leaps  from  the  w 


BUtlH 


■  and  tl 


(ifty-lhrec 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  lor 

their  high-built  galleons  cam 
Ship  sfler  ship,  the  whole  night  loi 

with    her    baltle-th under    a 

Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  lot 
drew  back  with  her  dead  a 
her  ahame. 


For  he  said  '  Fight  on  I  tight  on  1 ' 
Tho'  hi^  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck  ; 
And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the 

shoi  t  summer  night  was  gone, 
With  a  grisly  wound  to  be  drcsl  he 

had  left  the  deck. 
But   a    bullet  struck  him    that  was 

dressing  it  suddenly  dead. 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in 

the  side  and  the  head. 
And  he  said  '  I'ight  on  I  fight  on  I ' 


And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken 
sides  lay  round  us  all  in  a  ring; 

But  they  dared  rot  touch  us  again, 
for  they  fear'd  that  we  still 
could  sting, 

So  they  walch'd  what  the  end  would 

And  we  had  not  fought  them  In  vain, 
Bui  in  perilous  plight  were  we. 
Seeing  forty  of  ourpoor  hundred  were 


And  half  of  the  i 


m'd  for 


In   the  crash  of  the   cannonades  and 

the  desperate  strife ; 
And  the   sick  men  down  in  the  hold 

were  most   of  them  stark  and 

And   the   pikes  were  all   broken  or 
bent,  and  the  jiowder  was  all  of 

And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were 

lying  over  the  side  ; 
Bui  Sir  Richard  cried   in  his  English 

'We   have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a 

day  and  a  nighl 
As  may  never  be  fought  again  ! 
We  have  won  great  gloi 
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And  a  day  less  or  more 

At  sea  or  ashore, 

We  die— does  it  matter  when  ? 

Sink  me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner — 

sink  her,  split  her  in  twain  1 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into 

the  hands  of  Spain  ! ' 


XII. 

And   the   gunner  said   *  Ay,   ay,'  but 

the  seamen  made  reply  : 
*  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 
We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise, 

if  we  yield,  to  let  us  go ; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to 

strike  another  blow.' 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they 

yielded  to  the  foe. 


XIII. 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their 

flagship  bore  him  then. 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old 

Sir  Richard  caught  at  last, 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with 

their  courtly  foreign  grace  ; 
But  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he 

cried : 
*  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith 

like  a  valiant  man  and  true ; 
I  have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is 

bound  to  do : 
With  a  joyful   spirit   I    Sir   Richard 

Grenville  die ! ' 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he 

died. 


XIV. 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had 

been  so  valiant  and  true. 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory 

of  Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship 

and  his  English  few; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?     He  was  devil 

for  aught  they  knew, 
But   they  sank    his  body  with  honor 

down  into  the  deep. 


And  they  mann'd  the  Revenge  with  a 

swarthier  alien  crew, 
And  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss  and 

long'd  for  her  own  ; 
When  a  wmd  from  the  lands  they  had 

ruin'd  awoke  from  sleep. 
And  the  water  began  to  heave  and  the 

weather  to  moan. 
And   or  ever  that   evening   ended  a 

great  gale  blew, 
And   a  wave   like   the   wave   that   is 

raised  by  an  earthquake  grew. 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their 

sails  and  their  masts  and  their 

flags, 
And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell 

on  the   shot-shatter' d  navy  of 

Spain, 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went 

down  by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 


THE  SISTERS. 

They  have  left  the  doors  ajar;  and 

by  their  clash, 
And  prelude  on  the  keys,  I  know  the 

song, 
Their    favorite — which    I    call   *The 

Tables  Turned.' 
Evelyn  begins  it  *  O  diviner  Air.' 


EVELYN. 

O  diviner  Air, 

Thro'  the  heat,  the  drowth,  the  dust, 

the  glare, 
Far  from  out  the  west  in  shadowing 

showers, 
Over  all  the  meadow  baked  and  bare. 
Making  fresh  and  fair 
All  the  bowers  and  the  flowers, 
Fainting  flowers,  faded  bowers. 
Over  all  this  weary  world  of  ours. 
Breathe,  diviner  Air ! 

A  sweet  voice  that — ^you  scarce  could 

better  that. 
Now  follows  Edith  echoing  Evelyn. 
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EDITH. 

O  diviner  light, 

Thro*  the  cloud  that  roofs  our  noon 

with  nighty 
Thro*  the  blotting  mist,  the  blinding 

showers, 
Far  from  out  a  sky  for  ever  bright, 
Over     all    the     woodland's    flooded 

bowers. 
Over    all    the    meadow's    drowning 

flowers. 
Over  all  this  ruin'd  world  of  ours, 
Break,  diviner  light ! 

Marvellously  like,  their   voices — and 

themselves ! 
Tho'  one  is  somewhat  deeper  than  the 

other. 
As  one  is  somewhat  graver  than  the 

other — 
Edith     than     Evelyn.      Your     good 

Uncle,  whom 
You  count  the  father  of  your  fortune, 

longs 
For   this   alliance :    let   me   ask   you 

then, 
Which  voice   most  takes  you  ?  for  I 

do  not  doubt 
Being    a   watchful     parent,   you     are 

taken 
"With  one  or  other  :  tho'  sometimes  I 

fear 
You  may  be  flickering,  fluttering  in  a 

doubt 
Between  the  two — which  must  not  be 

— which  might 
Be  death  to  one  :  they  both  are  beau- 
tiful : 
Evelyn     is    gayer,     wittier,    prettier, 

says 
The  common  voice,  if  one  may  trust 

it:  she.^ 
No  I  but   the   paler   and   the   graver, 

Edith. 
Woo  her  and  gain  her  then :  no  wa- 
vering, boy  1 
The  graver   is   perhaps   the   one  for 

you 
Who  jest  and  laugh  so  easily  and  so 

well. 
For  love  will  go  by  contrast,  as  by 

likes. 


No   sisters  ever  prized  each  other 
more. 

Not  so :  their  mother  and  her  siste; 
loved 

More  passionately  still. 

But  that  my  best 

And  oldest  friend,  your  Uncle,  wishes 
it, 

And  that  I  know  you  worthy  every- 
way 

To  be  my  son,  I  might,  perchance,  be 
loath 

To  part  them,  or  part  from  them :  and 
vet  one 

Shoula  marry,  or  all  the  broad  lands 
in  your  view 

From   this  bay  window — which    our 
house  has  held 

Three  hundred  years — will  pass  col- 
laterally. 

Mv  father  with  a  child  on   either 

knee, 
A  hand  upon  the  head  of  either  child. 
Smoothing  their  locks,  as  golden  as 

his  own 
Were     silver,     *get     them     wedded* 

would  he  say. 
And  once  my  prattling   Edith  ask'd 

him  'why?' 
Ay,  why  ?   said  he,  *  for  why  should 

I  go  lame  } ' 
Then  told  them  of  his  wars,  and  of 

his  wound. 
For  see — this  wine — the  grape  from 

whence  it  flow'd 
Was  blackening  on  the  slopes  of  Por- 
tugal, 
When   that  brave  soldier,  down   the 

terrible  ridge 
Plunged  in  the  last  fierce  charge  at 

Waterloo, 
And  caught  the  laming  bullet.     He 

left  me  this. 
Which   yet  retains  a  memory  of  its 

youth, 
As  I   of  mine,  and  my  first  passion. 

Come 
Here's  to  your  happy  union  with  my 

child  1 

Yet  must  you  change  your  name : 
no  fault  of  mine  I 
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You  say  that  you  can  do  it  as  will- 
ingly 

As  birds  make  ready  for  their  bridal- 
time 

By  change  of  feather :  for  all  that,  my 
boy, 

Some  birds  are  sick  and  sullen  when 
they  moult. 

An  old  and  worthy  name!  but  mine 
that  stirr*d 

Among  our  civil  wars  and  earlier  too 

Among  the  Roses,  the  more  vener- 
able. 

/care  not  for  a  name — no  fault  of 
mine. 

Once  more — a  happier  marriage  than 
my  own  I 

You  see  yon  Lombard  poplar  on 

the  plain.* 
The  highway  running  by  it  leaves  a 

breadth 
Of  sward  to   left  and  right,  where, 

long  ago, 
One  bright  May  morning  in  a  world 

of  song, 
I  lay  at  leisure,  watching  overhead 
The   aerial   poplar   wave,   an    amber 

spire. 

I  dozed ;  I  woke.  An  open  landau- 
let 

Whirrd  by,  which,  after  it  had  past 
me,  show'd 

Turning  my  way,  the  loveliest  face  on 
earth. 

The  face  of  one  there  sitting  oppo- 
site, 

On  whom  I  brought  a  strange  unhap- 
piness, 

That  time  I  did  not  see. 

Love  at  first  sight 
May  seem — with   goodly  rhyme   and 

reason  for  it — 
Possible — at  first  glimpse,  and  for  a 

face 
Gone   in   a    moment — strange.      Yet 

once,  when  first 
I   came   on   lake    Llanberris    in    the 

dark, 
A   moonless   night   with   storm — one 

J  i^h  tning-f  or  k 


Flash'd  out  the  lake;  and  tho'  I 
loiter'd  there 

The  full  day  after,  yet  in  retrospect 

That  less  than  momentary  thunder- 
sketch 

Of  lake  and  mountain  conquers  all 
the  day. 

The  Sun  himself  has  limn'd  the 
face  for  me. 

Not  quite  so  quickly,  no,  nor  half  as 
well. 

For  look  you  here — the  shadows  are 
too  deep. 

And  like  the  critic's  blurring  com- 
ment make 

The  veriest  beauties  of  the  work  ap- 
pear 

The  darkest  faults :  the  sweet  eyes 
frown  :  the  lips 

Seem  'but  a  gash.  My  sole  memo- 
rial 

Of  Edith — no,  the  other, — both  indeed. 

So  that  bright  face  was  flashed  thro' 

sense  and  soul 
And  by  the  poplar  vanished — to   be 

found 
Long  after,  as  it  seem'd,  beneath  the 

tall 
Tree-bowers,  and  those  long-sweeping 

beechen  boughs 
Of   our   New   Poorest.     I    was    there 

alone : 
The  phantom  of  the  whirling  landau- 
let 
For  ever  past  me  by  :  when  one  quick 

peal 
Of  laughter  drew  me  thro'  the   glim- 
mering glades 
Down  to  the  snowlike  sparkle  of    a 

cloth 
On  fern  and  foxglove.     Lo,  the  face 

again. 
My  Rosalind  in  this  Arden — Edith — 

all 
One  bloom  of  youth,  health,  beauty, 

ha])piness. 
And  moved  to  merriment  at  a  passing 

jest. 

There  one  of  those  about  her  know- 
ing me 


^^mi^vp 

Call-d  me  to  join  them  ;  so  wilh  these 

Had   set  the  blossom   of   her  health 

I  spent 

again, 

What  secm'd  my  crowning  honr,  my 

The  vounger  sister,  Evelyn,  enter'd— 

day  of  days. 

there, 

There  was   the   face,  and   altogether 

I   woo'd  her  (lien,  nor   uiisuccess- 

she. 

fuily, 

The  mother  fell  about  the  daughter's 

The  worse  for   her,   for   me  1  was   1 

neck. 

The  sisters  closed   in   one  another's 

Ay— no,  not  quite;  for  now  and  then 

I  thought 

Their   people   throng'd    about    them 

Laziness,    vague    love-longings,    the 

from  the  hall. 

bright  May, 

And  in  the  thick  of  question  and  reply 

Had  made  a  healed  haze  to  magnify 

I  fled  the  house,  driven  by  one   angel 

The   charm  of   Edilh— thai   a  man's 

face. 

ideal 

And  all  the  Furies. 

Is  high  in  Heaven,  and  lodged  with 

Plalo's  God, 

Not  findahle   here -content,  and   nol 

1   could  nol   free  myself  in  honor- 

In  some  such  fashion   as  a  man   may 

Not  by  the  sounded  letter  of  the  word, 

be 

That  havTog  had  the  portrait  of  his 

hand 

Drawn  bv  an  artist,  looks  at  it,  and 

says, 

Quick  blushes,  the  sweet  dwelling  of 

'GoodI  very  like!  not  altogether  he.' 

her  eyes 

Upon  me  when  she  thought  I  did  not 

As  yet  I  had  nol  bound  myself  by 

words. 

Were  these  not  bonds?  nay,  nay.  but 

Only,  believing  I  loved  Edith,  made 

could  I  wed  her 

Edith  love  mi.     Then  came  the  day 

Loving  the  other  ?  do  her  that  great 

when  [. 

.  Flattering  myself  that  all  my  doubts 
were  fools 
Bom  of  the  fool  this  Age  that  doubts 

Had  I  nol  dream'd  I  loved  her  yester- 

Had  I  not™  nown  where  Love,  at  first 

of  all- 

a  fear, 

Not  I  that   day  of   Edith's  love   or 

Grew  after  marriage  lo  full  height  and 

Had  braced  my  purpose  to  declare 

Yet  after  marriage,  that  mock-sister 

myself: 

there- 

I  stood  upon  the  stairs  of  Paradise, 

Brother-in-law-the   fiery  nearness  of 

The  golden  gales  would    open   at  a 

word. 

Unlavi-ful  and  disloyal  brotherhood— 

I  Bpoke  it— told   her  of  my  passion. 

What  end  but  darkness  could  ensue 

For  ail  the  three  ?  So  Love  and  Honor 
jarr'd 

And  lost  and  found   again,  had  got 
so  far. 

Had  caugbt  her  hni>d,  her  evelids  fell 
— r  heaid 

Tho'  Love  and  Honor  join'd  to  raise 

the  full 

Wbeels,  and  a  noise   of  welcome  al 

High-tide  of  doubt  thai  swav'd  me  up 

and  down 

^^pg  «  ■tidden  after  two  Italian  years 

^^^^^^^^^^^^— 
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Edith  wrote : 

*  My  mother  bids  me  ask  '  (I  did  not 

tell  you — 
A  widow  with  less  guile  than  many  a 

child. 
God  help  the  wrinkled  children  that 

are  Christ's 
As  well   as  the    plump    cheek — she 

wrought  us  harm, 
Poor  soul,  not  knowing)  *  are  you  ill  ? ' 

(so  ran 
The  letter)  *  you  have  not  been   here 

of  late. 
You  will  not  find  me  here.     At  last  I 

go 
On   that    long-promised  visit  to  the 

North. 

I  told  your  wayside  story  to  my  mother 

And  Evelyn.  She  remembers  you. 
Farewell. 

Pray  come  and  see  my  mother.  Al- 
most blind 

With  ever-growing  cataract,  yet  she 
thinks 

She  sees  you  when  she  hears.  Again 
farewell.* 

Cold  words  from  one  I  had  hoped 
to  warm  so  far 
That  I  could  stamp  my  image  on  her 
heart ! 

*  Pray  come  and  see  my  mother,  and 

farewell.' 
Cold,  but  as  welcome  as  free  airs  of 

heaven 
After  a  dungeon's  closjness.     Selfish, 

strange  ! 
What  dwarfs  are  men  !  my  strangled 

vanity 
Utter'd   a   stifled    cry — to  have   vext 

myself 
And  all  in  vain  for  her — cold  heart  or 

none — 
No  bride  for  me.     Yet  so   my  path 

was  clear 
To  win  the  sister. 

Whom  I  woo'd  and  won. 
For  Evelyn  knew  not  of  my  former 

suit. 
Because   the    simple   mother   work'd 

upon 
By  Edith  pray'd    me   not  to  whisper 

of  it. 


And  Edith  would  be   bridesmaid  on 
the  day. 
But  on  that  day,  not  being  all  at 
ease, 

I  from  the  altar  glancing  back  upon 
her. 

Before  the  first  *  I  will '  was  utter'd, 
saw 

The  bridesmaid  pale,  statuelike,  pas- 
sionless— 

*  No  harm,  no  harm  *  I  turn'd  again, 

and  placed 
My  ring  upon  the  finger  of  my  bride. 

So,  when  we  parted,  Edith  spoke  no 

word. 
She  wept  no    tear,   but    round    my 

Evelyn  clung 
In  utter  silence  for  so  long,  I  thought 

*  What,  will  she  never  set  her  sister 

free } ' 

We  left  her,  happy  each  iii  each, 
and  then, 

As  tho'  the  happiness  of  each  in  each 

Were  not  enough,  must  fain  have  tor- 
rents, lakes. 

Hills,  the  great  things  of  Nature  and 
the  fair, 

To  lift  us  as  it  were  from  common- 
place, 

And  hilp  us  to  our  joy.  Better  have 
sent 

Our  Edith  thro'  the  glories  of  the 
earth. 

To  change  with  her  horizon,  if  true 
Love 

Were  not  his  own  imperial  all-in-all. 

Far  off  we  went.     My  God,  I  would 
not  live 
Save   that   I   think   this  gross   hard- 
seeming  world 
Is  our  misshaping  vision  of  the  Powers 
Behind  the  world,  that  make  our  griefs 
our  gains. 

For    on    the    dark    night    of     our 

marriage-day 
The     great     Tragedian,     that     had 

quench'd  herself 
In  that  assumption  of  the  bridesmaid 

— she 
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That  loved  me — our  true  Edith — her 

brain  broke 
With   over-acting,  till   she   rose   and 

fied 
Beneath  a  pitiless  rush   of   Autumn 

rain 
To  the  deaf  church — to  be  let  in — to 

pray 
Before  that  altar — so   I  think ;    and 

there 
They  found  her  beating  the  hard  Prot- 
estant doors. 
She  died  and  she  was  buried  ere  we 

knew. 

I  learnt  it  first.     I  had  to   speak. 

At  once 
The  bright  quick  smile  of  Evelyn,  that 

had  sunnM 
The   morning  of   our   marriage,  past 

away : 
And  on  our    home-return    the   daily 

want 
Of   Edith  in  the   house,  the   garden, 

still 
Haunted  us  like  her  ghost ;   and  by 

and  by, 
Either  from  that  necessity  for  talk 
Whijh  lives  with   1  lindness,  or  plain 

innocence 
Of   nature,   or   desi:e    that    her   lost 

child 
Should  earn  from  both  the  praise  of 

heroism. 
The  mother  broke  her  promise  to  the 

dead, 
And   told    the   living   daughter   with 

what  love 
Edith  had  welcomed  my  brief  wooing 

of  her. 
And   all  her  sweet  self-sacrifice   and 

death. 

Henceforth  that  mystic  bond  be- 
twixt the  twins — 

Did  I  not  tell  you  they  were  twins } — 
prevail'd 

So  far  that  no  caress  could  win  my 
wife 

Back  to  that  passionate  answer  of  full 
heart 

I  had  from  her  at  first.  Not  that  her 
love, 


Tho*  scarce  as  great  as  Edith's  power 

of  love. 
Had  lessen'd,  but  the  mother's  garru- 
lous wail 
For    ever  woke    the    unhappy    Past 

again. 
Till  that  dead  bridesmaid,  meant  to  be 

my  bride. 
Put  forth  cold  hands  between  us,  and 

I  fear'd 
The  very   fountains  of   her  life  were 

chill'd  ; 
So  took  her  thence,  and  brought  her 

here,  and  here 
She  bore  a  child,  whom  reverently  we 

caird 
Edith ;  and    in    the   second  year   was 

born 
A  second — this  1  named  from  her  own 

self, 
Evelyn  ;  then  two  weeks — no  more — 

she  joined. 
In  and  beyond  the  grave,  that  one  she 

loved. 
Now     in    this   quiet    of    declining 

life, 
Thro'  dreams  by  night  and  trances  of     v 

the  day, 
The   sisters  glide  about  me   hand  in 

hand. 
Both  beautiful  alike,  nor  can  I  tell 
One  from  the  other,  no,  nor  care  to 

tell 
One  from  the  other,  only  know  they 

come, 
They  smile  upon  me,  till,  remember- 
ing all 
The  love  they  both   have  borne  me, 

and  the  love 
I  bore  them  both — divided  as  I  am 
From   either  by  the  stillness   of  the 

grave — 
I  know  not  which  of  these  I  love  the 

best. 

But  yott  love  Edith ;  and  her  own 

true  eyes 
Are     traitors     to    her;    our     quick 

Evelyn — 
The  merrier,  prettier,  wittier,  as  they 

talk. 
And    not  without  good   reason,   n>y 

good  SOTV — 
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Is    yet   untouched:   and   I   that  hold 

them  both 
Dearest  of  all  things — well,  I  am  not 

sure — 
But  if  there  lie  a  preference  either- 

way, 
And  in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  Love 
*  Most  dearest '  be  a  true  superlative — 
I   think  /  likewise  love  your  Edith 

most. 


THE  VILLAGE  WIFE  ;   OR, 
THE  ENTAIL.i 

I. 

*OusE-KEEPER  sent  tha  my  lass,  fur 
New  Squire  coom'd  last  night. 

Butter  an'  heggs — yis — yis.  Fll  goa 
wi'  tha  back :  all  right ; 

Butter  I  warrants  be  prime,  an'  I  war- 
rants the  heggs  be  as  well, 

Hafe  a  pint  o'  milk  runs  out  when  ya 
breaks  the  shell. 

II. 

Sit  thysen  down  fur  a  bit :  hev  a  glass 

o'  cowslip  wine  1 
\  liked  the  owd  Squire  an'  'is  gells  as 

thaw  they  was  gells  o'  mine, 
Fur  then  we  was  all  es  one,  the  Squire 

an'  'is  darters  an'  me. 
Hall  but  Miss  Annie,  the  heldest,  I 

niver  not  took  to  she : 
But  Nelly,  the  last  of  the  cletch,  2  I 

liked  'er  the  fust  on  'em  all. 
Fur  hoffens  we  talkt  o'  my  darter  es 

died  o'  the  fever  at  fall : 
An'  I  thowt  'twur  the  will  o'  the  Lord, 

but  Miss  Annie  she  said  it  wur 

draains. 
Fur  she  hedn't  naw  coomfut  in  'er,  an' 

arn'd  naw  thanks  fur  'er  paains. 
Eh  I    thebbe    all    wi'    the    Lord    my 

childer,  I  han't  gotten  none  ! 
Sa  new  Squire's  coom'd  wi'  'is  taail  in 

'is  'and,  an'  owd  Squire's  gone. 

'  See  note  to  '  Northern  Cobbler.' 
^A  brood  of  chickens. 


III. 

Fur  'staate  be  i'  taail,  my  lass:  tha 

dosn'  knaw  what  that  be  ? 
But  I  knaws  the  law,  I  does,  for  the 

lawyer  ha  towd  it  me. 
•  When  theer's  naw  'ead  to  a  'Ouse  by 

the  fault  o'  that  ere  maale — 
The  gells  they  counts  fur  nowt,  and 

the  next  un  he  taakes  the  taail.' 


IV. 

What  be  the  next  un  like  ?  can  tha  tell 

ony  harm  on  'im  lass  ? — 
Naay    sit     down  —  naw       'urry — sa 

cowd  1 — hev  another  glass  I 
Straange  an'  cowd   fur  the  time  I  we 

may  happen  a  fall  o*  snaw — 
Not  es  I  cares  fur  to  hear  ony  harm, 

but  I  likes  to  knaw. 
An'  I  'oaps  es  'e  beant  boookl arn'd  ; 

but  'e  dosn'  not  coom  fro*  the 

shere ; 
We'd  anew  o'  that  wi*  the  Squire,  an*^ 

we  haates  boooklarnin'  ere. 

V. 

Fur  Squire  wur  a  Varsity  scholard,  an* 

niver  lookt  arter  the  land — 
Whoats  or   tonups   or   taates — 'e  'ed 

hallus  a  boook  i'  'is  'and, 
Hallus  aloan  wi'  'is  boooks,  thaw  nigh 

upo'  seventy  year. 
An'    boooks,    what's    boooks  ?    thou 

knaws  thebbe  naither  'ere  nor 

theer.    . 

VI. 

An*  the  gells,  they  hedn't  naw  taails, 

an*  the  lawyer  he  towd  it  me 
That  'is  taail  were  soa  tied  up  es  he 

couldn't  cut  down  a  tree  I 
*  Drat  the  trees,'  says  I,  to  be  sewer  I 

haates  'em,  my  lass, 
Fur  we  puts  the  muck  o'  the  land  an' 

they  sucks   the   muck   fro'  the 

grass. 

VII. 

An'  Squire   wur  hallus  a-smilin*,  an* 
gied  to  the  tramps  goin*  by — 
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An'  all  a'  the  wust  i"  Ihe  pariah — wi' 

hoffens  a  drop  in  'is  eye. 
An'  ivry  darter  o'  Squire's  hed   hei 


hallus  a-dallackt  i  an'  dizcii'd  oui 
an'  a-buyin'  new  cliialhes, 
■While  'e  sit  like  a  great  glimmei 
gowk'  wi'  'ia  glasses  alhurt  'i 

'is  noase   sa  grufted     wi'     siiul 
e!<  it  couklLi't  lie  scroab'd  awao' 
Fur    atween  "is  teadin'  an'  wrilin'  ' 
snifft  up  a  bux  in  a  daay, 


leiived  it  w  Charlie  'is  son, 
An"e  niver  not  Ssli'd  'is  awn  ponds, 

bnl  Charlie  'e  cotch'd  the  pike, 
ewarn't  not  bum  to  the  land,  an' 

'e  didn'I  take  kind  to  it  like ; 
Bat  I  cars  es  'e'd  gie  fur   a   howiy' 

owd   book    thutty    pniilld    an' 


An'  ' 


n  owd  bonk,  t 


An'  'e  digg'd  up  a  loonip  i'  the  land 

an'  'e  got  a  brown  pol  an'  a  lioan. 

An'  'e  bowl  owd  money,  es  wouldn't 

Bid,  wi'  good  gowd  o'  the  Queen, 

l"e  DOWt  little  statutes  all-naiikt  an' 

which  was  a  shaame  tn  be  seen  ; 

It  'e  nlver  loookt  ower  a  bill,  nor  'e 

l'  'e  niver  knawd  nowc  but  booaks, 
an'    booaks,   as     thou    knaws. 


Dwd  Squire's  laady  ea  long  e: 

lived  she  kep  'em  all  clear, 

'Thaw  es  long   es   she  lived   I   i 


But  arter  she  died  *e  was  all  es  one, 
the  childer  an'  me, 

oRens  we  hed  'em  to  tea. 
Lawkl  'ow  I  laugh 'd  when  the  lasses 

'ud  talk  o'  their  Missis's  waays, 

An'  the  Missisis  talk'd  o'  the  lasses. 

—I'll  tell  Iha  some  o'  these  da'ays. 

Hoanly  Miss  Annie  were  saw  stuck 

oop,  like  'er  mother  afoot — 
'Er  an'  'er  blessed  darter — they  niver 

derken'd  my  door. 


An'  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'c  smiled  till 
e'd  gotten  a  fright  at  last, 

An'  'e  calls  fur  'is  son,  fur  the  'tur- 
ley's   letters    they   foller'd    sa 


afear'i 


l!ul  Squire- .. 

e  says  to  'im,  meckos  amuuac, 
'  Lad.  thou  mun   cut   off  Ihy  laail,  or 

the  gells  'ull  goa  lo  the  'Ouse, 
Fur  I  finds  ea   I   be  that  i'  debt,  es   I 

'oapseli  Ihou'll  'elp  me  a  bit. 


ii'  if  thou'll  'gree  li 


It  off  t 


liut  Charlie  'e  sets  back 'is  cars,  an'  'e 

I've  gotten  the  'staatc  by  the  taail  an' 
be  dang'd  if  I  iver  let  goa  I 

Coom  1  cooni  I  feyther,'  'e  says,  'why 
shouldn't  thy  boooks  be  sowdr 

I  hears  ea  aooni  o  thy  boooks  mcbbe 
worth  their  weight  i'  gowd.' 


Heaps  an'  heaps  o'buooks,  1  ha'aee'd 

'cm,  belong'd  to  the  Squire, 
But  the  lasses  'ed  teiird  out  leaves  i' 

the  middle  to  kindle  the  fire; 
Sa    niodat   on    'is    owd    big    boooks 

fetch'd  nigh  to  now!  al  the  saale, 
And  Squire  were  at  Charlie  agean  to 

git  'tm  to  cut  off  'is  taaii. 
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Not  thaw  ya  went  fur  to  raake  out 
Hell  wi*  a  small-tooth  coamb — 

Droonk  wi'  the  Quoloty's  wine,  an* 
droonk  wi'  the  farmer's  aale, 

Mad  wi'  the  lasses  an'  all — an'  'e 
wouldn't  cut  off  the  taail. 


XTII. 

Thou's  coom'd  oop  by  the  beck ;  and 

a  thurn  be  a-grawin'  theer, 
I  niver  ha  seed  it  sa  white  wi*  the 

Maay  es  I  see'd  it  to-year — 
Theetabouts   Charlie  joompt — and  it 

gied  me  a  scare  tother  night, 
Fur  I  thowt  it  wur  Charlie's  ghoast  i* 

the  derk,  fur  it  loookt  sa  white. 
*  Billy,*  says  'e,  *  hev  a  joomp !  * — thaw 

the  banks  o*  the  Deck  be  sa  high, 
Fur  he  ca*d  *is  *erse   Billy-rough-un, 

thaw  niver  a  hair  wur  awry ; 
But  Billy  fell  bakkuds  o'  Charlie,  an* 

Charlie  'e  brok  'is  neck, 
Sa  theer  wur  a  hend  o'  the  taail,  fur 

'e  lost  'is  taail  i*  the  beck. 


XIV. 

Sa  'is  taail  wur  lost  an'  'is  boooks  wur 

gone  an*  *is  boy  wur  dead, 
A.n'  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'e  smiled,  but 

'e  niver  not  lift  oop  'is  'ead  : 
Hallus    a    soft    un     Squire!    an'    'e 

smiled,  fur  'e  hedn't  naw  friend, 
Sa  fevther  an'  son    was    buried    to- 

gither,  an'  this  wur  the  hend. 

XV. 

An'  Parson  as  hesn't  the  call,  nor  the 

mooney,  but  hes  the  pride, 
'E  reads  of  a  sewer  an'  sartan  'oap  o' 

the  tother  side  ; 
But  I  beant  that  sewer  es  tlie  Lord, 

howsiver     they      praay'd     an' 

praay'd. 
Lets  them  inter  'eaven  easy  es  leaves 

their  debts  to  be  paaid. 
Siver   the   mou'ds  rattled  down  upo' 

poor  owd  Squire  i'  the  wood. 
An'  I   cried   along   wi'  the   gel  Is,  fur 

they  weant  niver  coom  to  naw 

good. 


XVI. 

Fur   Molly   the  long  -un    she    walkt 

awaay  wi*  a  hofficer  lad. 
An'  nawbody  *eard  on  'er  sin,  sa  o* 

coorse  she  be  gone  to  the  bad  I 
An*  Lucy  wur  laame  o*  one  leg,  sweet- 

*arts  she  niver  *ed  none — 
Straange  an*  unheppen*  Miss  Lucy! 

we    naamed  her  *Dot  an*gaw 

one  I* 
An'  Hetty  wur  weak  i'  the  hattics,  wi'- 

out  ony  harm  i'  the  legs, 
An'  the  fever  'ed  baaked  Jinny's  *ead 

as  bald  as  one  o'  them  heggs, 
An'  Nelly  wur  up  fro'  the  craadle  as 

big  i*  the  mouth  as  a  cow. 
An'  saw  she  mun  hammergrate,  2  lass, 

or  she  weant  git  a  maate  ony- 

how! 
An*  es  for  Miss  Annie,  es  call'd   me 

afoor  my  awn  foalks  to  my  faace 
*  A  hignorant  village  wife  as  'ud  hev 

to  be  larn'd  her  awn  plaace,* 
Hes  fur  Miss  Hannie  the  heldest  hes 

now  be  a-grawin'  sa  howd, 
I   knaws   that   mooch   o'   shea,  es   it 

beant  not  fit  to  be  towd ! 

XVII. 

Sa  I  didn't  not  taake  it  kindly  ov  owd 

Miss  Annie  to  saay 
Es  I  should  be  talkin  agean  'em,  es 

soon  es  they  went  awaay. 
Fur,  lawks !  *ow  1    cried   when   they 

went,  an*  our  Nelly  she  gied  me 

*er  'and. 
Fur  I*d  ha  done  owt  for  the  Squire 

an'  'is  gelis  es  belong'd  to  the 

land ; 
Boooks,  es  I  said  afoor,  thel)be  ney- 

ther  'ere  nor  theer! 
But  I  sarved  'em  wi'  butter  an'  heggs 

fur  huppuds  o'  twenty  year. 

XVIII. 

An'  they  hallus  paaid  what  I  hax'd, 
sa  I  hallus  deal'd  wi'  the  Hall, 

An'  they  knaw'd  what  biiiter  wur,  an' 
they  knaw'd  what  a  hegg  wur 
an*  all; 

»  Ungainly,  awkward.     '  Emigrate. 
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big  heggs  ea  Iha  heeas ; 
An'  I  niver  puts  saame  '  i'  my  butter, 

they  dues  it  al  Willis's  (ami, 
Taaste  another  drop   o'  the  wine — 


'ia  ^nd,  an'  owd  Squire's  gi>tie  ; 
heard  'im  a  roomliii'  by,  but  arter 
my  nightcap  wur  on  ; 
haii't  clapt  cyea  on  'im  yit,  fur 


^Sa  I   han't  dapt 
Tlnksh 


the 


.. 


J  E  ] '    cne    Qeits   i     tne    peaii  j 
vhy  didn't  tha  hesp  the  gaate  I 


Our  doctor  had  call'd  m  another,  X 

'iad  seen  him  before, 
'But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  T 
saw  him  come  in  al  the  dour, 
from    the   surgery-schools    of 
France  and  of  other  lands — 
iarsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest, 
biE  merciless  hands  I 

ires  be  had  done,  O  yes, 
but  the^  said  too  of  him 
u  happier  using  the  knife  than 
in  trying  to  save  the  limb, 
;nd  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  he 

look'd  so  coarse  and  so  red, 
could  think  he  wasone  of  those  who 
would  break  their  jests  on   the 

nd  mangle  the  liviiie  dug  that  had 
loved   him   anu   fawn'd  at  his 


Here  was  a  boy — I  am  sure  that  some 

of  our  children  would  die 
But  for  the  voice  of  Love,  and  the 

smile,  and  the  comforting  eye — 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  v/aia,  every 

bone  seem'd  out  of  its  place — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  crush'cf — it  was 

all  but  a  hopelos 


but  his  VI 
not  kind. 


d  his  face  were 


will   need    little    more  of  your 

'  All  the  moie  need,'  I   told  him, '  to 

seek  the  Lord  Jeaus  in  prayer; 
They  are  all  his  children  here,  and  I 

pray  for  them  all  as  my  own  : ' 
But    he    lurn'd    to    me,    '  Ay,    good 

woman,  can  prayer  set  a  broken 

bone?' 
Then  he  mutter'd  half  to  himself,  but 

I  know  that  I  heard  him  say 
'  All  very  well— -bii  t  the   good   Lord 

Jesus  has  had  his  day.' 


Had?    has    I 
dawn'd, 

O  how  could  I  serve 
the  hope  ol  thi 


It  will  come   by  am 
the  wards  i 


How  CI 


tie? 


lid  I  bear 
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Here   is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our 

darling,  our  meek  little  maid ; 
Empty  you  see  just  now !    We  have 

lost    her    who    loved    her    so 

much — 
Patient   of  pain    tho'  as   quick   as   a 

sensitive  plant  to  the  touch ; 
Hers  was  the  prettiest  prattle,  it  often 

moved  me  to  tears, 
Hers  was  the  gratefullest  heart  I  have 

found  in  a  child  of  her  years — 
Nay  you  remember  our  Emmie ;  you 

used  to  send  her  the  flowers ; 
How  she  would  smile  at   'em,   play 

with   'em,   talk    to   'em    hours 

after  hours ! 
They  that  can  wander  at  will  where 

the    works    of    the    Lord    are 

reveal'd 
Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from 

a  cowslip  out  of  the  field ; 
Flowers  to  these  *  spirits  in  prison  ' 

are  all  they  can  know  of  the 

spring, 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards 

like  the  waft    of    an  AngePs 

wing; 
And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand 

and  her  thin  hands  crost  on  her 

breast — 
Wan,    but    as    pretty    as  heart    can 

desire,  and  we  thought  her  at 

rest. 
Quietly  sleeping — so  quiet,  our  doctor 

said  '  Poor  little  dear. 
Nurse,  I  must  do  it  to-morrow ;  she'll 

never  live  thro'  it,  I  fear.' 


V. 

I  walk'd  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as 
far  as  the  head  of  the  stair. 

Then  I  return'd  to  the  ward ;  the 
child  didn't  see  I  was  there. 


VI. 

Never  since  I  was  nurse,  had  I  been 
so  grieved  and  so  vext ! 

Emmie  had  heard  him.  Softly  she 
call'd  from  her  cot  to  the  next, 

*  He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it,  O 
Annie,  what  shall  I  do  ? ' 


Annie  considered.    *  If    1/    said  the 

wise  little  Annie,  *  was  you, 
I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to 

help    me,    for,     Emmie,    you 

see, 
It's  all  in  the  picture  there  :  "  Little 

children      should      come     to 


»» > 


me. 
(Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us,  I 

find  that  it  always  can  please 
Our  children,  the   dear  Lord    Jesus 

with  children  about  his  knees.) 
*  Yes,  and  I  will,'  said  Emmie,  '  but 

then  if  I  call  to  the  Lord, 
How  should  he  know  that  it's   me? 

such  a  lot  of  beds  in  the  ward  I ' 
That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.     Again 

she  consider'd  and  said  : 
'  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and 

you   leave  'em  outside  on   the 

bed— 
The   Lord    has  so  much   to   see    to  ! 

but,  Emmie,    you    tell    it    him 

plain. 
It's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying 

out  on  the  counterpane.' 

VII. 

I  had  sat  three  nights  by  the  child — I 

could  not  watch  her  for  four — 
My  brain  had  begun  to  reel — I  felt  I 

could  do  it  no  more. 
That   was  my    sleeping-night,  but   I 

thought   that    it    never   would 

pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  once,  and  a 

clatter  of  hail  on  the  glass. 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I 

heard  as  I  tost  about, 
The  motherless  bleat  of  a  lamb  in  the 

storm  and  the  darkness  with- 
out; 
My  sleep   was   broken   besides   with 

dreams  of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  fears    for   our   delicate   Emmie 

who  scarce  would  escape  with 

her  life ; 
Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it 

seem'd   she   stood   by  me  and 

smiled. 
And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  and 

we  went  to  sec  the  child. 


luicr-brolher'a  bridal  orniige- 
hro'  [he  yews  and  cypress  of 
fne    Imperial      mother    smile 


ray   ta 


the 


:ngWs  I^ngland-lo' 

English   thoL.  wouldst 
flag 
tfiy  coffin—where  is  h 


e'e. 


n  fruiii 


lo  the  Princess  Alice. 


May  touch  thee,  while  remembering 

thee,  I  lay 
At  thy  pale  feet   this  ballad  of   the 

Of  England,   and   her  banner  in  the 


IJANNER  of  England,  not  for  a  season, 
O  banner  of  firitain,  hast  thou 

Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flaptto 
the  battle-cry ! 

Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when 
ae  had  lear'd  Ihee  on  high 

Klyingat  topof  the  toofsin  the  ghastly 

le  staff  or  the  halyard,  but 
evei  we  raised  ihcc  anew, 
ver  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 
banner  of  England  blew. 


he  works  that  defended 
the  hold  that  we  held  with  our 

and  children  among  us,  God 
help   them,   our   children    and 

Hold  it  we  might — and  for  fifteen  days 

or  for  twenty  at  most. 
'  Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,  but 

every  man  die  at  his  post  I ' 
Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our 

Lawrence  the  best  of  the  brave  ; 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd 

him — we  laid  hini  that  night  in 

his  grave. 
'  Every  man  die  at  his  post  1 '  and  there 

hail'd  on  our  houses  and  halls 
Death   from    their    lifle-bullets,    and 

death  from  their  cannon-balls, 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and 

death  at  our  slight  barricade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket, 

and  death  while  we  stoopt  CO  the 


tdicatory  Poem  to  the  Frincess  Alice. 


He  had  brought  his  ghasllv  tnofs:  we 

believed  her  asleep  again — 
Her  dear,  long,  lean.  Utile  arm^  lying 

out  on  tliecounleipane; 
Say  Ihat  His  day  is  done  I  Ah  why 

should  we  care  what  ihey  say  ? 
The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard 

ber,  and  Emmie  had  past  away. 


DsAE  Princess,  liviiig  Power,  if  that, 

which  lived 
True   life,   live   on— and  if   the  fatal 

kiss. 
Bora  of  true   life   and   love,  divorce 

thee  not 
From  earthly  love  and  life — if  what 

we  call 
The  spirit  flash  nut  all  at  once  (rum 

This    shadow    into    Substance — then 

The  tnellow'd  murmur  of  the  people's 

From  thine  own  Stale,  and   all   our 

breadth  of  realm, 
Where    Love  and  Longing  dress  thy 

deeds  in  light. 
Ascends    lo    thee ;    and    this    March 


Thv  Soldiei 
bloo 


n  that 


i    bridal    ( 


BreaJc  thro'  the  yews 

thy  grave, 
And    thine    Imperial 

again, 
May  send  one  ray  to 

--n  tell— 


thee 


a— England's  England-h 
dauBJiter — Ihou 
RD]rii]g  so  English  thou  woulds 

I  Sonie  on  thy  coffin — where  is 


while   remembering 
this   ballad  of  the 


At  thy  palf 

Of  England,   and   her  banner 


Bannee  of  England,  not  for  a  season, 
O  banner  of  Britain,  hast  thou 

Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to 
the  battle-crvl 

Never  with  mightier  glory  than  when 
we  had  rear'd  thee  on  high 

Flyingat  topof  the  roofs  jiilhe  ghastly 

hrn'  ih 


Shot  thro' the  staff  oi 
ever  we  raised  il 


halyard,  but 


Hold  it  we  might— and  for  fifteen  days 

or  for  twenty  at  most, 
■Never  surrender,  1  charge  you,  but 

every  man  die  at  hia  post ! ' 
Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved,  our 

Lawrence  the  beat  of  the  brave  : 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kiss'd 

him — we  laid  him  that  night  in 

his  grave. 
'  Every  man  [lie  at  his  post  I '  and  there 

hail'd  on  our  houses  and  halU 
Death  from    their    rifle-bullets,    and 

death  from  their  can  non-balls. 
Heath  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and 

death  at  our  slight  barricade, 
Heath  while  we  stood  with  the  musket, 

and  death  while  we  stoopt  to  the 
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Death  to  the  dying,  and  wounds  to  the 

wounded,  for  often  there  fell, 
Striking  the  hospital    wall,   crashing 

thro*   it,  their    shot  and    their 

shell. 
Death — for  their  spies  were  among  us, 

their   marksmen   were   told   of 

our  best, 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro* 

the  brain  that  could  think  for 

the  rest ; 
Hullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads, 

and  bullets  would  rain  at  our 

feet- 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the 

rebels  that  girdled  us  round — 
Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from 

over  the  breadth  of  a  street, 
Death  from  the  heights  of  the  mosque 

and  the  palace,  and  death  in  the 

ground  ! 
Mine  ?  yes,  a    mine  1     Countermine ! 

down,  down  !   and  creep  thro' 

the  hold  I 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand !  you  can 

hear  him — the  murderous  mole  ! 
Quiet,  ah  !  quiet — wait  till  the  point  of 

the  pickaxe  be  thro'! 
Click   with    the   pick,  coming  nearer 

and  nearer  again  than  before — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  you  fire,  and  the 

dark  pioneer  is  no  more  ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew  ! 


III. 

Ay,  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many 

times,   and    it    chanced    on    a 

day 
Soon  as  the  blast  of  that  underground 

thunderclap  echo'd  away. 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur 

like   so   many   fiends   in    their 

hell- 
Cannon-shot,  musket-shot,   volley  on 

volley,  and  yell  upon  yell — 
Fiercely    on    all    the    defences     our 

myriad  enemy  fell. 
What  have  they  done  .-*  where  is  it  ? 

Out  yonder.    Guard  the  Redan  ! 
Storm  at  the  Water-gate  !  storm  at  the 

Bailey-gate !  storm,  and  it  ran 


Surging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as 

ocean  on  every  side 
Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  b 

daily  devour'd  by  the  tide — 
So  many  thousands   that  if    they  be 

bold  enough,  who  shall  escape  ? 
Kill  or  be  kiird,  live  or  die,  they  shall 

know  we  are  soldiers  and  men! 
Ready!    take  aim  at  their  leaders — 

their  masses  are  gapp'd   with 

our  grape — 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like 

the  wave  flinging  forward  again, 
Flying  and  foil'd  at   the  last  by  the 

handful  they  could  not  subdue ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 


IV. 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were 

English  in  heart  and  in  limb, 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to 

command,  to  obey,  to  endure. 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the 

garrison  hung  but  on  him  ; 
Still — could  we  watch  at   all  points  ? 

we  were  every  day  fewer  and 

fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but 

only  a  whisper  that  past : 
'Children    and    wives — if    the   tigers 

leap  into  the   fold  unawares — 
Every  man  die  at  his  post — and  the 

foe  may  outlive  us  at  last — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they 

love,  than  to  fall  into  theirs  ! ' 
Roar   upon    roar   in    a   moment   two 

mines  by  the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls 

and  our  poor  palisades. 
Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but   be 

sure  that  your  hand  be  as  true  ! 
Sharp   is   the   fire   of   assault,  better 

aimed  are  your  flank  fusillades — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from 

the  ladders  to  which  they  had 

clung, 
Twice    from    the    ditch   where    they 

shelter    we    drive    them    with 

hand-grenades ; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  of  England  blew. 
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Then  on  another  wild  morning  another 

wild  earthquake  out-tore 
Clean  from  our  lines  of  defence  ten  or 

twelve  good  paces  or  more. 
Rifleman,   high   on   the   roof,  hidden 

therefrom  the  light  of  the  sun — 
One  has  leapt  upon  the  breach,  crying 

out  :     '  Follow      me,       follow 

me!'— 
Mark   him — he  falls  !    then   another, 

and  htm  too,  and  down  goes  he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who 

can   tell    but   the   traitors    had 

won  ? 
Boardings  and  rafters  antl  dehors — an 

embrasure  !  make  way  for  the 

gun  I 
Now  double-charge  it  with  grape  !     It 

is  charged  and  we  fire,  and  they 

run. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let 

the  dark  face  have  his  due  I 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who 

fought  with  us,  faithful  and  tew, 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us,  and 

drove   them,  and   smote  them, 

and  slew. 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 

banner  in  India  blew. 

VI. 

Men  will   forget  what  we  suffer  and 

not    what    we    do.       We    can 

fight ! 
But  to  be  soldier  all  day  and  be  senti- 
nel all  thro'  the  night — 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies, 

their  lying  alarms. 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and 

shoutings     and    soundings    to 

arms. 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  had  to  be 

done  by  five, 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one 

should  be  left  alive, 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death 

from  the  loopholes  nr.   :iul. 
Ever   the    night    with    its    cotfinless 

corpse  to  be  laid  in  the  ground, 
Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a 

deluge  of  cataract  skies, 


Stench  o£  old  offal  decaying,  and 
infinite  torment  of  flies, 

Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blow- 
ing over  an  English  field, 

Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound 
that  would  not  be  heal'd, 

Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  piti- 
ful-pitiless knife, — 

Torture  and  trouble  in  vain, — for  it 
never  could  save  us  a  life. 

Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended 
the  hospital  bed. 

Horror  of  women  in  travail  among 
the  dying  and  dead. 

Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and 
never  a  moment  for  grief, 

Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering 
hopes  of  relief, 

Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  butch- 
er'd  for  all  that  we  knew — 

Then  day  and  night,  day  and  night, 
coming  down  on  the  still-shat- 
ter'd  walls 

Millions  of  musket-bullets,  and  thou- 
sands of  cannon-balls — 

But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 
banner  of  England  blew. 

VII. 

Hark  cannonade,  fusillade !  is  it  true 
what  was  told  by  the  scout, 

Outram  and  Havelock  breaking  their 
way  through  the  fell  mutineers  } 

Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ring- 
ing again  in  our  earsl 

All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  a 
jubilant  shout, 

Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders  an- 
swer with  conquering  cheers. 

Sick  from  the  hospital  echo  them, 
women  and  children  come  out, 

Blessing  the  wholesome  white  faces 
of  Havelock's  good  fusileers. 

Kissing  the  war-harden'd  hand  of  the 
Highlander  wet  with  their 
tears ! 

Dance  to  the  pibroch  ! — saved  1  we 
are  saved ! — is  it  you }  is  it 
you } 

Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock, 
saved  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  1 
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'  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days !  *  we  have 
held  it  for  eighty-seven  ! 

And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the 
old  banner  of  England  blew. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE,  LORD 
COBHAM. 

(in  wales.) 

My  friend  should  meet  me  somewhere 

hereabout 
To  take  me  to  that  hiding  in  the  hills. 

I  have  broke  their  cage,  no  gilded 

one,  I  trow — 
I  read  no  more  the  prisoner's  mute 

wail 
Scribbled  or  carved  upon  the  pitiless 

stone ; 
I   find    hard    rocks,   hard  life,   hard 

cheer,  or  none, 
For    I    am    emptier    than    a    friar's 

brains  ; 
But  (jf)d  is  with  nie  in  this  wilderness. 
These    wet    black    passes   and   foam- 
churning  chasms — 
And  God's  free  air,  and  hope  of  better 

things. 

I  would  I  knew  their  speech ;  not 
now  to  glean, 

Not  now — I  hope  to  do  it — some  scat- 
ter'd  ears. 

Some  ears  for  Christ  in  this  wild  field 
of  Wales — 

But,  bread,  merely  for  bread.  This 
tongue  that  wagg'd 

They  said  with  such  heretical  arro- 
gance 

Against  the  proud  archbishop  Arun- 
del— 

So  much  God's  cause  was  fluent  in  it 
— is  here 

But  as  a  Latin  Bible  to  the  crowd ; 

*Baral'— what  use?  The  Shepherd, 
when  I  speak, 

Vailing  a  sudden  eyelid  with  his  hard 

'  Dim  Saesneg '  passes,  wroth  at 
things  of  old — 


i   No  fault  of    mine.     Had   he   God's 
word  in  Welsh 
He  might  be  kindlier :  happily  come 
the  day  I 

Not  least  art  thou,  thou  little  Beth- 
lehem 

In  Judah,  for  in  thee  the  Lord  was 
born ; 

Nor  thou  in  Britain,  little  Lutter- 
worth, 

Least,  for  in  thee  the  word  was  bom 
again. 

Heaven-sweet  Evangel,   ever-living 

word. 
Who  whilome  spakest  to  the  South  in 

Greek 
About  the  soft  Mediterranean  shores, 
And  then  in  Latin  to  the  Latin  crowd, 
!   As  good  need  was — thou  hast  come 
I  to  talk  our  isle. 

I    Hereafter  thou,  fulfilling  Pentecost, 
Must  learn  to  use  the  tongues  of  all 

the  world. 
Yet  art  thou  thine  own  witness  that 

thou  bringest. 
Not  peace,  a  sword,  a  fire. 

What  did  he  say, 
My  frighted   Wiclif-preacher  whom  I 

crost 
In    flying   hither  ?   that  one   night  a 

crowd 
Throng'd   the    waste  field   about  the 

city  gates : 
The  king  was  on  them  suddenly  with 

a  host. 
Why  there  ?  they  came  to  hear  their 

preacher.     Then 
Some  cried  on  Cobham,  on  the  good 

Lord  Cobham  ; 
Ay,  for  they  love  me !  but  the  king — 

nor  voice 
Nor  finger  raised   against  him — took 

and  hang'd, 
Took,  hang'd  and  burnt — how  many 

— thirty-nine — 
Call'd     it     rebellion — hang'd,     poor 

friends,  as  rebels 
And  burn'd  alive  as  heretics  1  for  your 

Priest 
Labels — to  take  the  king  along  with 

him — 
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All  heresy,  treason:  but  to  call  men 
traitors 

May  make  men  traitors. 

Rose  of  Lancaster, 

Red  in  thy  birth,  redder  with  house- 
hold war, 

Now  reddest  with  the  blood  of  holy 
men, 

Redder  to  be,  red  rose  of  Lancaster — 

If  somewhere  in  the  North,  as  Rumor 
sang 

Fluttering   the  hawks  of   this  crown- 
lusting  line — 

By  firth   and   loch   thy   silver    sister 
grow,i 

That   were  my   rose,    there   my  alle- 
giance due. 

Self-starved,  they  say — nay,  murder 'd, 
doubtless  dead. 

So  to  this  king  I  cleaved  :  my  friend 
was  he. 

Once  my  fast  friend :  I   would  have 
given  my  life 

To  help  his  own  from  scathe,  a  thou- 
sand lives 

To  save   his  soul.     He   might   have 
come  to  learn 

Our      Wiclifs     learning:      but     the 
worldly  Priests 

Who  fear   the   king's    hard  common- 
sense  should  find 

What  rotten  piles  uphold    their   ma- 
son-work. 

Urge  him  to  foreign  war.     O  had  he 
will'd 

I  might  have  stricken  a  lusty  stroke 
for  him, 

But  he  would  not ;  far  liever  led  my 
friend 

Back  to  the  pure  and  universal  church. 

But  he  would  not :  whether  that  heir- 
less flaw 

In  his  throne's  title  make  him  feel  so 
frail. 

He  leans  on   Antichrist ;  or  that  his 
mind, 

So  quick,  so  capable  in  soldiership, 

In  matters  of  the  faith,  alas  the  while  1 

More  worth  than  all  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world. 

Runs  in  the  rut,  a  coward  to  the  Priest. 

»  Richard  II. 


Burnt — good  Sir  Roger  Acton,  my 
dear  friend  1 

Burnt  too,  my  faithful  preacher,  Bev- 
,erley  ! 

Lord  give  thou  power  to  thy  two  wit- 
nesses 1 

Lest  the  false  faith  make  merry  over 
them  ! 

Two — nay  but  thirty-nine  have  risen 
and  stand. 

Dark  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacri- 
fice. 

Before    thy   light,   and   cry    continu- 
ally— 

Cry — against  whom  } 

Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword 

Of  Justice — what  1  the  kingly,  kindly 
boy; 

Who  took  the  world  so  easily  hereto- 
fore, 

My  boon  companion,  tavern-fellow — 
him 

Who   gibed   and    japed — in  many   a 
merry  tale 

Th.'it  shook  our  sides — at  Pardoners, 
Summoners, 

Friars,    absolution-sellers,   monkeries 

And   nunneries,    when    the  wild  hour 
and  the  wine 

Had  set  the  wits  aflame. 

Harry  of  Monmouth, 

Or  Amurath  of  the  East  .'* 

Better  to  sink 

Thy  fleurs-de-lys  in  slime  again,  and 
fling 

Thy  royalty  back  into  the  riotous  fits 

Of  wine  and  harlotry — thy  shame,  and 
mine, 

Thy  comrade — than  to  persecute  the 
Lord, 

And  play  the  Saul  that  never  will  be 
Paul. 

Burnt,  burnt !  and  while  this  mitred 

Arundel 
Dooms  our  unlicensed  preacher  to  the 

flame. 
The  mitre-sanction'd  harlot  draws  his 

clerks 
Into  the  suburb — their  hard  celibacy, 
Sworn  to  be  veriest  ice  of   pureness, 

molten 
Into  adulterous  liviu^,  Qt  's»>\^  o 
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As  holy  Paul — a  shame   to   speak  of 

them — 
Among  the  heathen — 

Sanctuary  granted 
To  bandit,  thief,  assassin — yea  to  him 
Who  hacks  his  mother's  throat — de- 
nied to  hhn. 
Who  finds  the  Saviour  in  his  mother 

tongue. 
The   Gospel,  the  Priest's  pearl,  flung 

down  to  swine — 
The  swine,  lay- men,  lay-women,  who 

will  come, 
God  willing,   to   outlearn    the    filthy 

friar. 
Ah  rather,  Lord,  than  that  thy  Gospel, 

meant 
To  course  and   range   thro'  all    the 

world,  should  be 
Tether'd  to  these  dead  pillars  of  the 

Church — 
Rather  than  so,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so, 
Burst   vein,   snap    sinew,    and  crack 

heart,  and  life 
Pass  in  the  fire  of  Babylon !  but  how 

long, 
O  Lord,  how  long ! 

My  friend  should  meet  me  here. 
Here  is  the  copse,  the  fountain  and — a 

Cross! 
To  thee,  dead  wood,  I  bow  not  head 

nor  knees. 
Rather  to  thee,  green  boscage,  work 

of  God, 
Black  holly,  and  white-flower'd  way- 
faring tree ! 
Rather   to   thee,  thou     living    water, 

drawn 
By  this  good  Wiclif   mountain   down 

from  heaven. 
And   speaking  clearly   in   thy  native 

tongue — 
No   Latin — He  that   thirsteth,   come 

and  drink ! 

Eh !  how  I  anger'd  Arundel  asking 

me 
To  worship    Holy    Cross  !     I  spread 

mine  arms, 
God's  work,  I  said,   a   cross  of  flesh 

and  blood 
And  holier.     That  was  heresy.     (My 

good  friend 


By  this   time  should   be     with   me.) 
'  Images.^' 

'  Bury  them  as  God's  truer  images 

Are   daily   buried.'      '  Heresy. — Pen- 
ance ? '    *  Fast, 

Hairshirt    and    scourge — nay,    let    a 
man  repent, 

Do  penance  in  his  heart,  God  hears 
him.'     '  Heresy — 

Not  shriven,    not  saved  .^*      *  What 
profits  an  ill  Priest 

Between  me  and  my  God  ?     1  would 
not  spurn 

Good  counsel  of  good    friends,  but 
shrive  myself 

No,  not  to  an  Apostle.*    *  Heresy.' 

(My  friend  is  long  in  coming.)     'Pil- 
grimages } ' 

'  Drink,  bagpipes,  revelling,  deviPs- 
dances,  vice. 

The  poor  man's  money  gone  to  fat  the 
friar. 

Who  reads  of  begging  saints  in  Script- 
ure ? ' — *  Heresy ' — 

(Hath  he  been  here — not  found  me — 
gone  again  } 

Have  I  mislearnt  our  place  of  meet- 
ing })     *  Bread — 

Bread  left  after  the  blessing  ? '  how 
they  stared 

That  was  their  main  test-question — 
glared  at  me ! 

*  He  veil'd  Himself  in  flesh,  and  now 

He  veils 
His  flesh    in    bread,  body  and  bread 

together.' 
Then  rose  the  howl  of  all  the  cassock'd 

wolves, 
'  No  bread,  no  bread.     God's  body  I  * 

Archbishop,  Bishop, 
Priors,    Canons,    Friars,   bellringers, 

Parish-clerks — 

*  No   bread,  no   bread  ! ' — *  Authority 

of  the  Church, 

Power  of  the  keys!'— Then  I,  God 
help  me,  I 

So  mock'd,  so  spurn'd,  so  baited  two 
whole  days — 

I  lost  myself  and  fell  from  evenness. 

And  rail'd  at  all  the  Popes,  that  ever 
since 

Sylvester  shed  the  venom  of  world- 
wealth 


Columbus. 
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Into  the  church,  had  only  prov'n  them- 
selves 

Poisoners,    murderers.       Well — God 
pardon  all — 

Me,   them,   and  all    the    world — yea, 
that  proud  Priest, 

That  mock-meek  mouth  of  utter  Anti- 
christ, 

That  traitor  to  King  Richard  and  the 
truth. 

Who  rose  and  doom'd  me  to  the  fire. 

Amen ! 

Nay,  I  can  burn,  so  that  the  Ix)rd  of 
life 

Be  by  me  in  my  death. 

'1  hose  three  !  the  fourth 

Was  like  the  Son  of  (iod  I     Not  burnt 
were  they. 

On  them  the  smell  of  burning  had  not 
past. 

That  was  a  miracle  to  convert  the  king. 

These  Pharisees,  this  Caiaphas- A  run- 
del 

What  miracle  could  turn  }    He  here 
again. 

He  thwarting  their  traditions  of  Him- 
self, 

He  would  be  found  a  heretic  to  Him- 
self, 

And  doom'd  to  burn  alive. 

So,  caught,  I  burn. 

Burn }  heathen  men    have    borne  as 
much  as  this, 

For  freedom,    or   the  sake   of  those 
they  loved, 

Or  some  less  cause,  some  cause  far  less 
than  mine ; 

For  every    other  cause  is   less  than 
mine. 

The  moth  will  singe  her  wings,   and 
singed  return. 

Her  love  of  light  quenching  her  fear 
of  pain — 

How  now,  my  soul,  we    do  not  heed 
the  fire } 

Faint-hearted  .?  tut !— faint- stomach'd  ! 
faint  as  I  am, 

God  willing,  I  will  burn  for  Him. 

Who  comes? 

A  thousand  marks   are  set   upon  my 
head. 

Friend  ? — foe  perhaps — a  tussle  for  it 
then 


Nay,   but   my   friend.     Thou    art  so 

well  disguised, 
I  knew  thee  not.     Hast  thou  brought 

bread  with  thee  ? 
I  have    not    broken    bread  for  fifty 

hours. 
None.^    I  am  damn'd  already  by  the 

Priest 
For  holding  there  was  bread  where 

bread  was  none — 
No   bread.      My    friends    await    me 

yonder  ?    Yes. 
Lead  on  then.     Up  the  mountain?  Is 

it  far  ? 
Not  far.     Climb  first   and  reach  me 

down  thy  hand. 
I  am  not  like  to  die  for  lack  of  bread, 
For  I  must  live  to  testify  by  fire.^ 


COLUMBUS. 

Chains,  my  good  lord :  in  your  raised 
brows  I  read 

Some  wonder  at  our  chamber  orna- 
ments. 

We  brought  this  iron  from  our  isles 
of  gold. 

Does  the  king  know  you  deign  to 

visit  him 
Whom    once   he  rose  from    off   his 

throne  to  greet 
Before   his  people,  like  his   brother 

king  ? 
I  saw  your  face  that  morning  in  the 

crowd. 

At  Barcelona — tho*  you   were  not 

then 
So  bearded.     Yes.    The  city  deck*d 

herself 
To   meet   me,  roar*d  my  name;  the 

king,  the  queen 
Bad  me   be   seated,  speak,  and   tell 

them  all 
The  story  of  my  voyage,  and  while  I 

spoke 
The  crowd's  roar  fell  as  at  the  *  Peace, 

be  still  I ' 

'  ^e  was  buTta  oi^  OvTvaXXGkMk'^ 
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And   when   I   ceased    to    speak,   the 

king,  the  queen, 
Sank  from  their  thrones,  and  melted 

into  tears, 
And  knelt,  and  lifted  hand  and  heart 

and  voice 
In  praise  to  God  who  led  me  thro'  the 

waste. 
And  then  the  great  *  Laudamus '  rose 

to  heaven. 

Chains    for    the    Admiral    of    the 

Ocean !  chains 
For  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a 

new  earth. 
As  holy  John  had  prophesied  of  me. 
Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the 

kings 
Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles  1  chains 

for  him 
Who  push'd  his  prows  into  the  setting 

sun. 
And  made  West  East,  and  sail'd  the 

Dragon's  mouth, 
And  came  upon  the  Mountain  of  the 

World, 
And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Para- 
dise 1 

Chains!  we  are  Admirals  of  the 
Ocean,  we, 

We  and  our  sons  for  ever.  Ferdi- 
nand 

Hath  sign'd  it  and  our  Holy  Catholic 
queen — 

Of  the  Ocean — of  the  Indies — Ad- 
mirals we — 

Our  title,  which  we  never  mean  to 
yield. 

Our  guerdon  not  alone  for  what  we 
did, 

But  our  amends  for  all  we  might  have 
done — 

The  vast  occasion  of  our  stronger 
life— 

Eighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven 
in  your  Spain, 

Lost,  showing  courts  and  kings  a 
truth  the  babe 

Will  suck  in  with  his  milk  hereafter — 
earth 

A  sphere. 


Were  you  at  Salamanca  ?    No. 
We  fronted  there  the  learning  of  all 

Spain, 
All   their  cosmogonies,  their  astron- 
omies : 
Guess-work  they  guess'd  it,  but  the 

golden  guess 
Is  morning-star  to  the  full  round  of 

truth. 
No  guess-work  1  I  was  certain  of  my 

goal; 
Some    thought    it    heresy,   but    that 

would  not  hold. 
King  David  call'd  the  heavens  a  hide, 

a  tent 
Spread  over  earth,  and  so  this  earth 

was  6at : 
Some  cited  old  Lactantius:  could  it 

be 
That  trees  grew  downward,  rain  fell 

upward,  men 
Walk'd  like  the  fly  on  ceilings?  and 

besides, 
The  great  Augustine  wrote  that  none 

could  breathe 
Within  the  zone  of  heat;  so  might 

there  be 
Two  Adams,  two  mankinds,  and  that 

was  clean 
Against    God's    word :     thus    was    I 

beaten  back. 
And    chiefly    to    my  sorrow  by  the 

Church, 
And   thought   to  turn   my  face  from 

Spain,  appeal 
Once  more  to  France  or  England ;  but 

our  Queen 
Recall'd  me,  for  at  last  their   High- 
nesses 
Were  half-assured  this  earth  might  be 

a  sphere. 

All  glory  to  the  all-blessed  Trinity, 
All  glory  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
And    Holy   Church,    from    whom    I 

never  swerved 
Not    even    by  one   hair's-breadth   of 

heresy, 
I  have  accomplish'd  what  I  came  to 

do. 

Not    yet — not    all — last     night     a 
dream — I  sail'd 
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On  my  first  voyage,  harassed  by  the 

frights 
Of  my  first   crew,   their   curses   and 

their  groans. 
The  great  flame-banner  borne  by  Ten- 

eriffe, 
The  compass,  like  an  old  friend  false 

at  last 
In  our  most  need,  appaird  them,  and 

the  wind 
Still  westward,  and  the  weedy  seas — 

at  length 
The   landbird,  and   the   branch   with 

berries  on  it. 
The  carven  staff — and  last  the  light, 

the  light 
On   Guanahanil  but   I   changed   the 

name; 
San   Salvador   I   call'd  it;    and    the 

light 
Grew  as  I  gazed,  and  brought  out  a 

broad  sky 
Of    dawning    over — not    those   alien 

palms, 
The  marvel  of  that  fair  new  nature — 

not 
That    Indian   isle,  but   our  most  an- 
cient East 
Moriah  with  Jerusalem ;  and  I  saw 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  flash  up,  and 

beat 
Thro'  all  the  homely  town  from  jas- 
per, sapphire, 
Chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sar- 

dius. 
Chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprase, 
Jacynth,    and    amethyst — and     those 

twelve  gates. 
Pearl — and    I    woke,   and   thought — 

death — I  shall  die — 
I   am   written    in    the    Lamb*s    own 

Book  of  Life 
To  walk  within  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Sunless   and  moonless,   utter  light — 

but  no  I 
The  Lord  had  sent  this  bright,  strange 

dream  to  me 
To    mind   me   of    the  secret  vow   I 

made 
When  Spain  was  waging  war  against 

the  Moor — 
I  strove   myself   with   Spain   against 

the  Moor. 


There    came    two    voices    from    the 

Sepulchre, 
Two  friars  crying  that  if  .Spain  should 

oust 
The  Moslem  from  her  limit,  he,  the 

fierce 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  would  break  down 

and  raze 
The  blessed  tomb  of  Christ ;  whereon 

I  vow'd 
That,  if  our  Princes  harken*d  to  my 

prayer. 
Whatever  wealth  I  brought  from  that 

new  world 
Should,  in  this  old,  be  consecrate  to 

lead 
A  new  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  free   the   Holy  Sepulchre  from 

thrall. 

Gold  ?   I  had  brought  your  Princes 

gold  enough 
If  left  alone !     Being    but  a   Geno* 

vese, 
I  am  handled  worse  than  had  I  been  a 

Moor, 
And    breached    the    belting    wall    of 

Cambalu, 
And  given  the  Great  Khan's  palaces 

to  the  Moor, 
Or  clutch'd  the  sacred  crown  of  Pres- 

ter  John, 
And  cast  it  to  the  Moor :  but  hcui  I 

brought 
From  Solomon's  now-recover'd  Ophir 

all 
The   gold  that  Solomon's  navies  car- 
ried home, 
Would  that  have  gilded  met    Blue 

blood  of  Spain, 
Tho'  quartering  your  own  royal  arms 

of  Spain, 
I   have  not:    blue  blood  and  black 

blood  of  Spain, 
The  noble  and  the  convict  of  Castile, 
Howl'd  me  from  Hispaniola;  for  you 

know 
The  flies  at  home,  that  ever  swarm 

about 
And    cloud  the  highest  heads,  and 

murmur  down 
Truth    in   the    dv&ta>»!C&— >i!c>ftaft,    ^^'^- 
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That  even  our  prudent  king,  our  right- 
eous queen — 
I  pray'd  them  being  so  calumniated 
They  would  commission  one  of  weight 

and  worth 
To  judge   between  my  slandered  self 

and  me — 
Fonseca    my    main    enemy  at    their 

court, 
They  sent  me  out  his  tool,  Bovadilla, 

one 
As  ignorant  and  impolitic  as  a  beast — 
Blockish  irreverence,  brainless  greed 

— who  sack'd 
My  dwelling,  seized  upon  my  papers, 

loosed 
My  captives,  feed  the  rebels  of   the 

crown. 
Sold  the  crown-farms  for  all  but  noth- 
ing, gave 
All  but  free  leave  for  all  to  work  the 

mines. 
Drove    me    and    my  good    brothers 

home  in  chains. 
And  gathering  ruthless  gold — a  single 

piece 
Weigh'd  nigh  four  thousand  Castilla- 

nos — so 
They  tell  me — weigh'd  him  down  into 

the  abysm — 
The  hurricane  of  the  latitude  on  him 

fell, 
The  seas  of  our  discovering  over-roll 
Him  and  his  gold  ;  the  frailer  caravel, 
With  what  was   mine,  came   happily 

to  the  shore. 
There   was    a   glimmering   of    God's 

hand. 

And  God 

Hath  more  than  glimmer'd  on  me.  O 
my  lord, 

I  swear  to  you  I  heard  his  voice  be- 
tween 

The  thunders  in  the  black  Veragua 
nights, 

'  O  soul  of  little  faith,  slow  to  believe  ! 

Have  1  not  been  about  thee  from  thy 
birth  ? 

Given  thee  the  keys  of  the  great 
Ocean-sea  ? 

Set  thee  \\\  light  till  time  shall  be  no 
more  ? 


Is  it  I  who  have  deceived  thee  or  the 
world  ? 

Endure!  thou  hast  done  so  well  for 
men,  that  men 

Cry  out  against  thee :  was  it  other- 
wise 

With  mine  own  Son  ? ' 

And  more  than  once  in  days 
Of  doubt  and  cloud  and  storm,  when 

drowning  hope 
Sank  all  but  out  of  sight,  I  heard  his 

voice, 
*  Be   not  cast  down.     I  lead  thee  by 

the  hand. 
Fear  not.'     And  I  shall  hear  his  voice 

again — ■ 
I  know  that  he  has  led  me  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  work  his  will — 
His  voice  again. 

Still  for  all  that,  my  lord, 
I  lying  here  bedridden  and  alone. 
Cast  off,  put  by,  scouted  by  court  and 

king— 
The  first  discoverer  starves — his  fol- 
lowers, all 
Flower  into  fortune — our  world's  way 

— and  I, 
Without  a  roof  that  I  can  call  mine 

own. 
With   scarce   a  coin   to  buy  a   meal 

withal. 
And  seeing  what  a  door  for  scoundrel 

scum 
I  open'd  to  the  West,  thro'  which  the 

lust, 
Villany,    violence,    avarice,   of    your 

Spain 
Pour'd  in  on  all  those    happy  naked 

isles — 
Their  kindly  native    princes  slain  or 

slaved, 
Their   wives    and    children    Spanish 

concubines, 
Their  innocent  hospitalities  quench'd 

in  blood, 
Some  dead  of  hunger,  some  beneath 

the  scourge, 
Some  over-labor'd,  some  by  their  own 

hands, — 
Yea,  the    dear  mothers,  crazing   Na- 
ture, kill 
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Their  babies  at  tlie  breast  for  hate  of 

Spain — 
Ah  God,  the  harmless  people  whom 

we  found 
In  Hispaniola*s  island-Paradise  ! 
Who  took  us  for  the  very  Gods  from 

Heaven, 
And  we    have  sent  them  very  fiends 

from  Hell ; 
And  I  myself,  myself  not  blameless,  I 
Could   sometimes  wish    I  had   never 

led  the  wav. 

Only  the  ghost  of  our  great  Catholic 
Queen 

Smiles  on  me,  saying,  '  Be  thou  com- 
forted ! 

This  creedless  people  will  be  brought 
to  Christ 

And  own  the  holy  governance  of 
Rome.' 

But  who  could  dream  that  we,  who 
bore  the  Cross 
Thither,  were  excommunicated  there. 
For  curbing  crimes    that  scandalized 

the  Cross, 
By  him,  the  Catalonian  Minorite, 
Rome's  Vicar  in  our  Indies  ?  who  be- 
lieve 
These  hard  memorials  of  our  truth  to 

Spain 
Clung  closer  to  us  for  a  longer  term 
Than   any  friend  of   ours  at  Court  ? 

and  yet 
Pardon — too    harsh,    unjust.      I    am 
rack'd  with  pains. 

You  see  that  I  have  hung  them  by 
my  bed, 
And  I  will  have  them  buried  in  my 
grave. 

Sir,  in  that  flight  of  ages  which  are 
God's 

Own  voice  to  justify  the  dead — per- 
chance 

Spain  once  the  most  chivalric  race  on 
earth, 

Spain  then  the  mightiest,  wealthiest 
realm  on  earth. 

So  made  by  me,  may  seek  to  unbury 
me. 


To  lay  me  in  some  shrine  of  this  old 

Spaip, 
Or  in   that  vaster  Spain   I  leave   to 

Spain. 
Then  some  one  standing  by  my  grave 

will  say, 
'  Behold   the    bones    of    Christopher 

Col6n  '— 
*  Ay,   but   the   chains,   what  do  they 

mean — the  chains  ? ' — 
I  sorrow  for  that  kindly  child  of  Spain 
Who  then  will  have  to  answer, '  These 

same  chains 
Bound  these  same  bones  back  thro' 

the  Atlantic  sea, 
Which  he  unchain'd  for  all  the  world 

to  come.' 

O  Queen  of  Heaven  who  seest  the 

souls  in  Hell 
And  purgatory,  I  suffer  all  as  much 
As  they  do — for  the  moment.     Stay, 

my  son 
Is  here  anon  :  my  son  will  speak  for 

me 
Ablier  than  I  can  in  these  spasms  that 

grind 
Bone   against   bone.      You   will   not. 

One  last  word. 

You  move  about  the  Court,  I  pray 

you  tell 
King  Ferdinand  who  plays  with  me, 

that  one. 
Whose  life  has  been  no  play  with  him 

and  his 
Hidalgos — shipwrecks,    famines,     fe- 
vers, fights. 
Mutinies,  treacheries — wink'd  at,  and 

condoned — 
That  I  am  loyal  to  him  till  the  c'talh. 
And   ready — tho'  our   Holy  C  atholic 

Queen, 
Who  fain  had  pledged  her  jewels  on 

my  first  voyage. 
Whose  hope  was  mine  to  spread  the 

Catholic  faith, 
Who  wept  with  me  when  I  return'd 

in  chains. 
Who  sits  beside  the  blessed  Virgin 

now. 
To  whom  I  send  my  prayer  by  night 

and  day — 
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She  is  gone — but  you  will  tell  the 
King,  thut  I, 

KackM  as  I  am  with  gout,  and 
wrcnch'd  with  pains 

CiainM  in  the  service  of  His  High- 
ness, yet 

Am  ready  to  sail  forth  on  one  last 
vovage, 

And  reacfier,  if  the  King  would  hear, 
to  lead 

One  last  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 

And  save  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
thrall. 

Going?     I    am   old   and    slighted: 

you  have  dared 
Somewhat  perhaps   in   coming?    my   i 

poor  thanks ! 
I  am  but  an  alien  and  a  Genovese. 


THK  VOYAGE  OF  MAELDUNE. 

(founded   on    an    IRISH    LEGEND. 
A.  D.  700.) 

I. 

I  WAS  the  chief  of  the  race — he  had 

stricken  my  father  dead — 
Hut  I  gather'd  my  fellows  together,  1 

swore   I    would   strike   off   his 

head. 
Each  of  them  look'd  like  a  king,  and 

was  noble  in  birth  as  in  worth, 
And  each  of  them  boasted  he  sj^rang 

from    the    oldest     race     upon 

earth. 
Each  was  as  brave  in  the  fight  as  the 

bravest  hero  of  song. 
And  each  of  them  liefer  had  died  than 

have  done  one  another  a  wrong. 
Jle  lived  on  an  isle  in  the  ocean — we 

sail'd  on  a  Friday  morn — 
He  that  had  slain  my  father  the  day 

before  I  was  born. 

II. 

And  we  came  to  the  isle  in  the  ocean, 
and  there  on  the  shore  was  he. 

Hut  a  sudden  blast  blew  us  out  and 
awav  thro'  a  boundless  sea. 


I 


HI. 

And  we  came  to  the  Silent  Isle  that 

we  never  had  touch 'd  at  before, 
Where  a  silent  ocean  always  broke  on 

a  silent  shore. 
And  the  brooks  glitter'd  on   in  the 

light  without   sound,   and   the 

long  waterfalls 
Pour'd  in  a  thunderless  plunge  to  the 

.  base  of  the  mountain  walls, 
And  the  poplar  and  cypress  unshaken 

by  storm  flourish'd  up  beyond 

sight, 
And  the  pine  shot  aloft  from  the  crag 

to  an  unbelievable  height, 
And  high  in  the  heaven  above  it  there 

nicker'd  a  songless  lark, 
And  the  cock  couldn't  crow,  and  the 

bull  couldn't  low,  and  the  dog 

couldn't  bark. 
And  round  it  we  went,  and  thro*  it, 

but  never  a  murmur,  a  breath — 
It  was  all  of  it  fair  as  life,  it  was  all 

of  it  quiet  as  death. 
And  we  hated  the  beautiful  Isle,  for 

whenever  we  strove  to  speak 
Our  voices  were  thinner  and  fainter 

than  any  flittermouse-shriek ; 
And   the   men   that  were   mighty   of 

tongue  and  could  raise  such  a 

battle-cry 
That  a   hundred  who  heard  it  would 

rush  on  a  thousand  lances  and 

die — 
O  they  to  be  dumb'd  by  the  charm  1 — 

so    fluster'd    with   anger   were 

they 
They  almost  fell  on  each  other ;  but 

after  we  sail'd  away. 

IV. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Shouting, 
we  landed,  a  score  of  wild  birds 

Cried  from  the  topmost  summit  with 
human  voices  and  words ; 

Once  in  an  hour  they  cried,  and  when- 
ever their  voices  peal'd 

The  steer  fell  down  at  the  plow  and 
the  harvest  died  from  the  field. 

And  the  men  dropt  dead  in  the  val- 
leys and  half  of  the  cattle  went 
lame, 


And  the  root  sank  in  on  the  hearth, 
and   the   dwelling    broke  into 

And  the  scouting  of  these  wild  birds 
—    - — I    [he    hearts    of    ray 

Till  they  shouted  along  with  the 
shouting  and  seized  one  another 
and  slew ; 

But  I  drew  them  the  one  from  the 
other;  t  saw  that  we  could  not 


And    llie    red  passioii-tiower   to 

cliffs,  and  the  dark-blue  cl 

tis,  clang, 
And  stacr'd  with   a  myriad   blni 

the  long  convolvulus  hung 
And  the  lopmosl  spire  of  th(  -  -  - 

was  lilies  in  lieu  of  snow, 
And  the  lilies  like   glaciers  winded 

down,  running  out  below 
Thro'  the  (ire  of  Ihe  tulip  and  poppy, 

the    blaze    of    gorse,    and    the 

blush 
'Of    millions    of    roues    that    sprang 

without  leaf  or   a   thorn   from 

the  bush  ; 
And  the  whole  isle-side  flashing  down 

from  the  peak  wilhmil  ever  a 

Swept  Hke  a  torrent  of  eems  from  the 
sky  In  the  blue  of  the  sea  ; 

And  ve  Toird  upon  capes  of  crocus 
and  vaunted  our  kith  and  our 

r  And  wewallow'd  in  beds  of  lilies,  and 

chanted  the  triumph  of  Finn, 

illl  each   like   a  golden   image  was 

poUen'd  from  head  lo  feet 

each  was  as  dry  as  a  cricket,  with 

thirst  in  (he  middle-day  heat. 


blossom,  but  neve'r  aVuit  1 
And  we  hated  the  Flowering  Isle,  as 
we    hated    the    isle    that   was 

And  we  lore  up  the  flowers  by  the 
million  and  iluiig  them  in  bight 
and  bay, 

And  we  left  but  a  naked  rock,  and  in 
anger  we  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fruits : 
all  round  from  the  cliffs  and 
the  capes. 

Purple  or  amber,  dangled  a  hundred 


And  the  fig  lan  up  from  the  beach 

and  rioted  over  the  land. 
And  the  mountain  .iiuHe  likeajewell'd  , 

Glowing  with  all-color'd  [ihni,-  and 
with  golden  masses  of  pear. 

And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  berries 
thai    flamed     upon    bine     and 


in  every  berry  and  fruit 


betwee 
And  all  of  Ihem   redder  than  rosiest 

lieallh  or  ihaii  ulterest  shame. 
And  setting,   when    Even  descended. 


Then  I  bad  (hem  remember  my  fath- 
er's    death,    and    we     sail'd 
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VII. 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fire  :  we 

were  lured   by  the  light  from 

afar, 
For  the  peak  sent  up  one  league  of 

fire  to  the  Northern  Star; 
Lured  by  the  glare  and  the  blare,  but 

scarcely  could  stand  upright, 
For   the    whole    isle    shudder'd    and 

shook  like  a  man  in  a  mortal 

atfrighl  ; 
We    were    giddy    besides    with    the 

fruits  we   had   gorged,  and  so 

crazed  that  at  last 
There  were  some  leap'd  into  the  fire  ; 

and    away   we    sail'd,   and    we 

])ast 
Over  that   undersea  isle,  where   the 

water  is  clearer  than  air: 
1  )own  we  look'd  :  what  a  garden  !     O 

bliss,  what  a  Paradise  there ! 
Towers  of  a  happier  time,  low  down 

in  a  rainbow  deep 
Silent  palaces,  quiet  fields  of  eternal 

sleep  ! 
And  three  of  the  gentlest  and  best  of 

my   people,    whate'er    I    could 

say. 
Plunged  head  clown  in  the  sea,  and  the 

I'aradise  trembled  away. 

VIII. 

And  we  came  to  the   Bounteous   Isle, 

where  the  heavens  lean  low  on 

the  land. 
And   ever   at   dawn   from   the   cloud 

glitter'd   o'er   us    a    sunbright 

hand. 
Then  it  open'd  and  dropt  at  the  side 

of  each  man,  as  he  rose  from 

his  rest, 
Hread  enough  for  his   tieed   till   the 

laborless   dav   dipt   under    the 

West ; 
And  we  wander'd  about  it  and  thro' 

it.     O  never  was  time  so  good  ! 
And  we  sang  of  the  triumphs  of  Finn, 

and   the  boast  of  our  ancient 

blood, 
And  we  gazed  at  the  wandering  wave 

as   we  sat  by   the    gurgle    of 

springs, 


And  we  chanted   the  songs  of   the 

Bards  and  the  glories  of  Mry 

kings; 
Hut  at  length  we  began  to  be  weary, 

to  sigh,  and    to    stretch    and 

yawm, 
Till  we  hated  the  Bounteous  Isle  and 

the  sunbright  hand  of  the  dawn, 
For  there  was  not  an  enemy  near,  but 

the  whole  green   Isle  was  our 

own, 
And  we  took  to  playing  at   ball,  and 

we  took  to  throwing  the  stone, 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  battle,  but 

that  was  a  perilous  play. 
For  the  passion  of  battle  was   in  us, 

v/e  slew  and  we  saiPd  awav. 

IX. 

And  we  past  to  the  Isle  of  Witches 

and  heard  their  musical  cry — 
'  Come  to  us,  O  come,  come  'in  the 

stormy  red  of  a  sky 
Dashing  the  fires  and  the  shadows  of 

dawn  on  the  beautiful  shapes. 
For  a  wild  witch  naked  as   heaven 

stood   on  each  of  the  loftiest 

capes, 
And  a  hundred  ranged   on  the  rock 

like  white  sea-birds  in  a  row, 
And     a     hundred     gambolPd     and 

pranced  on  the  wrecks  in  the 

sand  below, 
And   a   hundred   splash'd    from    the 

ledges,  and  bosom*d  the  burst 

of  the  spray, 
But  I  knew  we  should  fall  on  each 

other,  and  hastily  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  in  an  evil  time  to  the 
Isle  of  the  Double  Towers, 

One  was  of  smooth-cut  stone,  one 
carved  all  over  with  flowers. 

But  an  earthquake  always  moved  in 
the  hollows  under  the  dells, 

And  they  shock'd  on  each  other  and 
butted  each  other  with  clash- 
ing of  bells, 

And  the  daws  flew  out  of  the  Towers 
and  jangled  and  wrangled  in 
vain. 


I   look 


O  weary  was   I   at  the    (ravel,   thi 
trouble,  the  strife  and  the  f^iii. 
leii  [  landed  again,  with  a  lithe  o: 
my  men,  on  the  Isle  of  Finn. 


re  were  some   for   the   clean-cut 

stone,  there  were  more  for  the 

carven  flowers. 
And   the   wrathful   thunder   uf    God 

peal'd  over  us  all  the  day. 
For  the  one  half  slew  the  other,  and 

after  we  sail'd  away. 


DE  PROFUNDIS: 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  uf  a  ISaiiil 
who  had  sail'd  with  St.  Bren- 
dan of  yoie, 

He  had  lived  ever  since  on  the  Isle 
and   his  winters   were    fifteen 


And  he  spake  to  me,  'O  Maeldur 
let  be  IhU  purpose  of  thfne  I 

Kemenilier  the  words  ol  the  Lord 
svheu  he  told  us  "  Vengeance  is 

His  fathers  have  slain  thv  fathers  in 
war  or  in  single  strife. 

Thy  fathers  have  slain  his  fathers, 
each  taken  a  life  for  a  life. 

Thy  father  had  slain  his  father,  how 
long  shall  the  murder  last  f 

Go  back  to  the  Isle  of  Finn  and  suf- 
fer the  Past  lo  be  Past.' 

And  we  kiss'd  the  fringe  of  his  beard 
and  we  pray'd  as  we  heard  him 


I. 

Old-  of  the  deep,  my  child,  n 
ere  all  that  was  to  be,  in 
WhirI'dfora  milli 


thro 


Waste  dawn   of  mullitudinons-cddy- 

ing  light— 
Out  of  (he  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

Thro'    all    this    changing   world    of 

changeless  law. 
And  every  phase   of  ever-heightening 

life, 
And   nine  long  months  of  antenatal 

gloom, 
With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent— 

her  dark  orb 
Touch 'd    with     earth's     light — thou 

comest,  darling  boy; 
Our  own;  a    babe    jn  lineament  and 

Perfect,  and  prophet   of  the  perfect 


Whose  face  and  form  a 
Indissolnblv  married  like  oi 


thyself,  : 
This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well,  that 

May  bless  thee  as  we  bless  ihee,  O 

young  life 
Dreaking    with    laughter    from    (he 

(lark;  and  may 
The  fated  channel  where  thy  motion 

:  prosperously  shaped,  and  sway  thy 
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Sir  Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York :  Lord  Chancellor  after  Gardiner. 
Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon. 

Lord  William  Howard,  afterwards  Lord  Howard^  and  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Lord  Williams  of  Thame.  Lord  Paget.  Lord  Petre. 

Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Lord  Chancellor. 
Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London.  Thomas  Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Ely, 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt         \    j^,^^^,,^^  Leaders. 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford    > 

Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall.  Sir  Robert  Southwell. 

Sir  Henry  Bedingfield.  Sir  William  Cecil. 

Sir  Thomas  White,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

The  Duke  of  Alva      I      jj     j-  dl-j.-x 

^        _  T-  r    attending  on  PhiUp. 

The  Count  de  Feria  ) 

Peter  Martyr.  Father  Cole. 

Villa  Garcia.  Soto. 

Captain  Brett 

Anthony  Knyvett 

Peters,  Gentleman  of  Lord  Howard. 

Roger,  Servant  to  Noailles.  William,  Servant  to  WyeUt, 

Steward  of  Household  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Old  Nokes  and  Nokes. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter,  Mother  of  Courtenay. 

Lady  Clarence  \ 

Lady  Magdalen  Dacres     V  Ladies  in  Waiting  to  the  Queen, 

Alice  » 

Maid  of  Honor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Joan 

Tib 


Father  Bourne. 


>•   A  dherents  of  Wyatt. 


>   two  Country  Wives. 


Lords  and  other  Attendants,  Members  of  the  Privy  Council,  Members  of  Parliament, 
Two  Gentlemen,  Aldermen,  Citizens,  Peasants,  Ushers,  Messengers,  Guards,  Pages, 
Gospellers,  Marshal  men,  etc. 


ACT  I, 

SCENE  I. — Aldgate  richly 
decorated. 

Crowd.    Marshalmen. 

Marshalman.  Stand  back,  keep  a 
clear  lane  1  When  will  her  Majesty 
pass,  sayst  thou .''  why  no\V,  even 
now ;  wherefore  draw  back  your  heads 


and  your  horns  before  I  break  them, 
and  make  what  noise  you  will  with 
your  tongues,  so  it  be  not  treason. 
Long  live  Queen  Mary,  the  lawful  and 
legitimate  daughter  of  Harry  the 
Eighth  1     Shout,  knaves ! 

Citizens.     Long  live  Queen  Mary  1 
First  Citizen.     That's  a  hard  word, 
legitimate  ;  what  does  it  mean  ? 
Second  Citizen,      It  means  a  bas- 
tard. 
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Queen  Mary, 


ACT  L 


Third  Citizen.  Nay,  it  means  true- 
born. 

First  Citizen.  Why,  didn't  the  Par- 
liament make  her  a  bastard  ? 

Second  Citizen.  No;  it  was  the 
Lady  Eb'zabeth. 

Third  Citizen.  That  was  after, 
man  ;  that  was  after. 

First  Citizen.  Then  which  is  the 
bastard  ? 

Second  Citizen.  Troth,  they  be  both 
bastards  by  Act  of  Parliament  and 
Council. 

Third  Citizen.  Ay,  the  Parliament 
can  make  every  true-born  man  of  us  a 
bastard.  Old  Nokes,  can't  it  make 
thee  a  bastard  1  thou  shouldst  know, 
for  thou  art  as  white  as  three  Christ- 
masses. 

Old  Nokes  [dreamily).  Who's  a- 
passing?  King  Edward  or  King 
Richard  "*. 

Third  Citizen.     No,  old  Nokes. 

Old  Nokes.     It's  Harry! 

Third  Citizen.     It's  Queen  Mary. 

Old  Nokes.  The  blessed  Marysa- 
passing  !  \Falls  on  his  knees. 

Nokes.  Let  father  alone,  my  mas- 
ters! he's  past  your  questioning. 

Third  Citizen.  Answer  thou  for 
him,  then !  thou'rt  no  such  cockerel 
thyself,  for  thou  was  born  i'  the  tail 
end  of  old  Harry  the  Seventh. 

Nokes.  Eh  !  that  was  afore  bastard- 
making  began.  I  was  born  true 
man  at  five  in  the  forenoon  i'  the  tail 
of  old  Harry,  and  so  they  can't  make 
me  a  bastard. 

Third  Citizen.  But  if  Parliament 
can  make  the  Queen  a  bastard,  why, 
it  follows  all  the  more  that  they  can 
make  thee  one,  who  art  fray'd  i'  the 
knees,  and  out  at  elbow,  and  bald  o' 
the  back,  and  bursten  at  the  toes,  and 
down  at  heels. 

Nokes.  I  was  born  of  a  true  man 
and  a  ring'd  wife,  and  I  can't  argue 
upon  it ;  but  I  and  my  old  woman  'ud 
burn  u])()n  it,  that  would  we. 

Marshalman.  What  are  you  cack- 
ling of  bastardy  under  the  Queen's 
own  nose.^  I'll  have  you  flogg'd  and 
burnt  too,  by  the  Rooci  I  will. 


He   swears  by  the 
Hark  I  the  trump 


First  Citizen, 
Rood.    Whewl 

Second  Citizen, 
ets. 

{The  Procession  passes^  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  riding  side  hy 
side,  and  disappears  ufider  the 
gate,  {Exeunt. 

Citizens.  Lon^  live  Queen  Mary! 
down  with  all  traitors  1  God  save  her 
Grace;  and  death  to  Northumber- 
land! 


ManentTvto  Gentlemen. 

First  Gentleman,  By  God's  light  a 
noble  creature,  right  royal ! 

Second  Gentleman.  She  looks 
comelier  than  ordinary  to-day;  but  to 
my  mind  the  Lady  Elizabeth  is  the 
more  noble  and  royal. 

First  Gentleman.  I  mean  the  Lady 
Elizabeth.  Did  you  hear  (I  have  a 
daughetr  in  her  service  who  reported 
it)  that  she  met  the  Queen  at  Wan- 
stead  with  five  hundred  horse,  and  the 
Queen  (tho'  some  say  they  be  much 
divided)  took  her  hancl,  call'd  her  sweet 
sister,  and  kiss'd  not  her  alone,  but 
all  the  ladies  of  her  following. 

Second  Gentleman.  Ay,  that  was  in 
her  hour  of  joy;  there  will  be  plenty 
to  sunder  and  unsister  them  again : 
this  Gardiner  for  one,  who  is  to  be 
made  Lord  Chancellor,  and  will 
])ounce  like  a  wild  beast  out  of  his 
cage  to  worry  Cranmer. 

First  Gentleman.  And  furthermore, 
my  daughter  said  that  when  there 
rose  a  talk  of  the  late  rebellion,  she 
spoke  even  of  Northumberland  piti- 
fully, and  of  the  good  Lady  Jane  as  a 
])oor  innocent  child  who  had  but 
obeyed  her  father ;  and  furthermore, 
she  said  that  no  one  in  her  time 
should  be  burnt  for  heresy. 

Second  Gentleman.  Well,  sir,  I 
look  for  happy  times. 

First  Gentleman.  There  is  but  one 
thing  against  them.  I  know  not  if 
you  know. 

Second  Gentleman.     I  suppose  you 


touch  upon  the  rumoi  that  Charlea, 
the  master  of  tbe  trorld,  has  offer'd 
her  bU  son  Philip,  the  Pope  and  the 
Devil.    I  tiust  it  is  but  a  rumor. 

First  Genlleman.  She  is  goiug  now 
to  the  Tower  to  loose  the  prisoners 
there,  and  among  them  Courtenay,  to 
be  made  Earl  of  Devon,  of  royal 
blood,  of  splendid  feature,  whom  the 
d  all  ber  people  wish  her  to 


Second  Genllemnn.  Was  she  not 
betroth'd  in  her  babyhood  to  the 
Great  Emperor  himself  ? 

First  Gentlevtan.     Ay,  but  he's  too 

old. 

Stcend  GtittlimoH.  And  again  to 
her  cousin  Reginald  Pole,  now  Car- 
dinal ;  but  I  hear  that  be  loo  is  full  of 
aches  and  broken  before  his  day. 

First  Gentteman.  O,  ihe  Pope 
could  dispense  with  his  Cardiiialate, 
and  his  achage,  and  his  breakage,  if 
that  were  all :  will  you  nol  follow  the 
procession  ? 

Sccimd  Genttiman.  No;  I  have 
seen  enough  for  this  day. 

Pint  Geniliman.  Well,  I  shall 
follow;  if  I  can  get  near  enough  I 
shall  judge  wi:h  my  own  eyes  whether 
her  Grace  incline  to  this  splendid  scion 
of  Plantagenet.  \Extunl. 


So  they  report :  1  sha 
No  ;  Hooper,  Ridley,  1 


Enifr  Peter  Maei 


were  there  nothing   else,  your 

Stands  first  of  those  who  sign'd  the 

Letters  Patent 
ITiat  gave  her  royal  crown  to  Lady 

Cranmer.     Stand  Brst  it  may,  but  it 

Those  that  are  now  her  Privy  Council, 
sign'd 

Before  me ;  nay,  the  Judges  had  pro- 
nounced 

That  our  young  Edward  might  be- 
queath the  crown 

Of   England,  putting  by  his  father's 


Yet  I  s 


t,  till  Edward  s 


t  for 


.SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in   Lamheth  Pa 

Cranmer.  To  Slrasburg,  Antwerp, 
Frankfort,  Zurich,  Worms, 

Geneva,  Basle — our  Bishops  frnni 
their  sees 

Or  fled,  they  aay,  or  flying— Poiuct, 
Barlow, 

Bale,  Scory.  Covetdale;    besides  Ihe 

Of  Christchurch,  Durham,  Exeter,  and 

Wells— 
Ailmer  and  Bull! nghun, and  hundreds 


The  wan  boy-king,  with  his  fast-fad- 
ing ej-es 

Fist  hard  on  mine,  his  frail  trans- 
parent hand, 

Damp  with  the  sweat  of  death,  and 
griping  mine, 

Whisper'd  me,  if  I  loved  him,  nol  to 

His  Church  of  England  to  the  Papal 
And  Mary;  then  1  could  no  more — 1 
Nay,  for  bare  shame  of  inconsistency, 


1  tell  you,  fly,  my  Lord.     You  do  not 

The  bodily  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
Their  wafer  and  perpetual  sacrifice: 
Your  creed  will  be  your  death, 

Cranmer.  Step  after  step, 

Thro'   many  voices  crying    right  and 
left. 
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And    stand   within    the    porch,  and 

Christ  with  me  : 
My  flight  were  such  a  scandal  to  the 

faith, 
The    downfall    of    so    many    simple 

souls, 
I  dare  not  leave  my  post. 

Peter  Martyr.         But  you  divorced 
Queen    Catharine    and    her    father ; 

hence,  her  hate 
Will  burn  till  you  are  burn'd. 

Crativter.  I  cannot  help  it." 

The  Canonists  and   Schoolmen  were 

with  me. 
'Thou   shalt   not   wed   thy   brother's 

wife.* — 'Tis  written, 
*  They  shall  be  childless.'     True,  Mary 

was  born, 
But  France  would  not  accept  her  for  a 

bride 
As  being  born  from  incest ;  and  this 

wrought 
Upon    the  king ;  and  child  by  child, 

vou  know, 
Were    momentary    sparkles    out    as 

([uick 
Almost    as  kindled;  and  he  brought 

his  doubts 
And  fears  to  me.     Peter,  I'll  swear  for 

him 
He  diii  believe  the  bond  incestuous. 
But  wherefore  am  I  trenching  on  the 

time 
That  should  already  have  seen  your 

steps  a  mile 
From  me  and  1  .anibeth  ?     God  be  with 

you  1     (jo. 
Peter  Martyr,     Ah,  but  how  fierce  a 

letter  you  wrote  against 
Their  superstition  when  they  slander'd 

you 
For  setting  up  a  mass  at  Canterbury 
To  please  the  Queen. 

Cranmer.     It    was     a     wheedling 

monk 
Set  up  the  mass. 

Peter  Martyr.     I  know  it,  my  good 

Lord. 
But   you   so  bubbled  over  with  hot 

terms 
Of  Satan,  liars,  blasphemy.  Antichrist, 
She  never  will  forgive  you.     Fly,  my 

Lord,  flyl 


Cranmer.    I  wrote  it,  and  God  grant 

me  power  to  bum  I 
Peter  Martyr.    They  have  given  me 
a  safe  conduct  :  for  all  that 
I  dare  not  stay.     I  fear,  I  fear,  I  see 

you. 
Dear  friend,  for  the   last  time ;  fare- 
well, and  fly. 
Cranmer.    Fly  and    farewell,   and 
let  me  die  the  death. 

[Exit  Peter  Martyr. 

Enter  Old  Servant. 

O,   kind     and     gentle     master,    the 

Queen*s  Officers 
Are  here  in  force  to  take  you  to  the 
Tower. 
Cranmer.     Ay,  gentle  friend,  admit 
them.     I  will  go. 
I  thank  my  God  it  is  too  late  to  fly. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— St.  Paul's  Cross. 

Father   Bourne  in  the  pulpit.     A 

crowd.    Marchioness  OF  Exeter, 

CouRTENAY.       The     Sieur      de 

NoAiLLES  and  his  man  Roger  in 

front  of  the  stage.     Hublndf. 

Noailles.     Hast  thou  let  fall  those 
papers  in  the  palace  ? 

Roger.    Ay,  sir. 

Noailles.  *  There  will  be  no  peace 
for  Marv  till  Elizabeth  lose  her  head.* 

Roger.     Ay,  sir. 

Noailles.  And  the  other,  '  Long 
live  Elizabeth  the  Queen  ! ' 

Roger.     Ay,   sir ;   she    needs   must 
tread  upon  them. 

Noailles.  Well. 

These    beastly    swine  make   such   a 

grunting  here, 
I  cannot  catch  what  Father  Bourne  is 
saying. 

Roger.  Quiet  a  moment,  my  mas- 
ters ;  hear  what  the  shaveling  has  to 
say  for  himself. 

Crowd.     Hush — hear ! 

Bourne.  — and  so  this  unhappy 
land,  long  divided  in  itself,  and  sever 'S 
from  the  faith,  will  return  into  the  one 


true    fold,   seeing   that   our  gracious 

Virgin  Queen  halh 

Crinod.    No  pope  t  no  pope  ! 

Rogtr  {to  thosi  about  him,  mimictinx 

Bourne).    — hath   sent   for   the   holy 

legate  of  the  holjr  father  the  Pope, 

Cardinal  Pole,  lo  give  us  all  that  holy 

abBolulion  which 

First  Cilaen.     Old    Bourne  to  the 

life! 
Second  CiHzm.     Holy  absolution  I 

holy  Inquisition  I 

Third    CiUsen.     Down     with     ihc 

Papist  I  iHubbub. 

Bourne.    — and  now  that  your  good 

bishop,  Bonner,  who  hath  lain  so  long 

onder  bonds  for  the  faith—    [Hubbub. 

Noailles.     Friend  Roger,  steal  thou 

in  among  Ihe  crowd. 

And   get    the    swine    to   shout  EUm- 

beth. 
Yon  gray  old  Gospeller,  sour  as  niid- 

Hegin  with  him. 

Rogii-  (,fwj).  By  the  mass,  old 
friend,  we'll  have  no  pope  here  while 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  lives. 

GosptlUr.  Art  thou  of  the  true 
faith,  fellow,    that    swearest  by   the 


Roger.  Ay,  that  am  I,  new  con- 
verted, but  the  old  leaven  sticks  to 
ray  tongue  veL 

First  Ciiizen.  He  says  right ;  by 
the  mass  we'll  have  no  mass  here, 

r  of  the  cromd.     Peace  t  hear 


him ;  let  his 
piat.     Fro; 


words   damn  Ihe  Pa- 
ine own  mouth  i  judge 


Murdered    before   thy  face? 

and  save  him  1 
They  love  Ihee,  and   thou   t 

Court/nay  [in   the  pulpit).     Shi 
shame,   my  r  '    "~" 

English-born, 
And    set    yourselves     by     hundreds 

CroTua.     A    Court ena.y 

[A  train  of  Spanish  seruaitls  crosses 
at  Ihe  bach  of  Ihe  stage, 
Noailles.    These  birds  of  passage 

Stave  oH  the  crowd  upon  the  Span- 

Rager.     My   masters,  yonder's   fat- 
ter game  for  you 
Than  this  old  gaping  gurgoyle ;  look 


.    Courte- 


nmg  t 


Queen,  let  me  call  her  our  second  Vir- 
gin Mary,  hath  begun  to   re-edify  the 

Firil  Citiaen.  Virgin  Maryl  we'll 
have  no  virgins  here — we'll  have  the 
Lady  Elieabeth  1 

\SuiBrds  are  drtvutt,  a  knife  is 
hurled  and  sticks  in  the  pulpit. 
The  mob  throng  lo    the  pulpit 

Marchioness  of  Exeter.  Son  Courte- 
nay,  wilt  thou  see  the  holy 
father 


The  Prince  of  Spain  c 


After  him,  boys  I  and  pdt    him  from 

{Thiy  leite  stones  and  follow  the 
Spaniards.        Exeunt    on     tie 
other  side  Marchioness  of  Exe- 
ter and  Attendants. 
Noailles    (fa    Roger).     Stand    from 
me.      IE    Elizabeth    lose    her 
head- 
Thai  makes  for  France. 
And  if  her  people,  angcr'd  thereupon, 
Arise    against   her   and  dethrone  the 

Queen- 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  I  lireed  confusion  anyway — 
That  makes  for  France. 

Good-day,  my  I^rd  of  Devon  ; 
A  bold  heart  vours  to  beard  that  rag- 
ing mob  I 
Ceurtenay.     My    mother   said,   Go 

I   knew   Ihey  would  not  do  me   any 

wrong. 
For  I  ani  mighty  popular  with  them, 
Noailles. 
Noailles.     You  look'd  a  king. 
Courlenay.  Why  not?     I  am 

king's  blood. 
Noiiilles.     And    in     the    whirl    of 
change  may  come  to  betme. 
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Courtenay.     Ah ! 

NoailUs,     But  docs  your  gracious 

Queen  entreat  you  king  like  ? 
Courtenay,     'Fore  God,  I  think  she 

entreats  me  like  a  child. 
Noailles.     You've  but  a  dull  life  in 
this  maiden  court, 
I  fear,  my  Lord  ? 

Courtenay,    A     life   of    nods   and 

yawns. 
Noailles.     So  you  would  honor  my 
poor  house  to-night, 
We      might    enliven     you.      Divers 

honest  fellows, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  lately  freed  from 

prison, 
Sir  Peter   Carew    and    Sir  Thomas 

Wyatt, 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  and  some  more 
— we  play. 
Courtenay,     At  what  ? 
Noailles.        The  Game  of  Chess. 
Courtenay. 'Y'^t^  Game  of  Chess  I 
I  can  play  well,  and  I  shall  beat  you 
there. 
Noailles.     Ay,    but  we   play    with 
Henry,  King  of  France, 
And  certain  of  his  court. 
His  Highness  makes  his  moves  across 

the  Channel, 
We  answer  him  with  ours,  and  there 

are  messengers 
That  go  between  us. 

Courtenay.     Why,  such  a  game,  sir, 

were  whole  years  a  playing. 
Noailles.     Nay  ;  not  so  long  I  trust. 
That  all  depends 
Upon  the  skill   and  swiftness   of  the 
players. 
Courtenay,     The  King  is  skilful  at 

it? 
Noailles.  Very,  my  Lord. 

Courtenay,     And  the  stakes  high  ? 
Noailles.     But     not     beyond    your 

means. 
Courtenay.     Well,  I'm   the    first  of 

players.     I  shall  win. 
Noailles.     With  our  advice  and  in 
our  cohipany, 
And  so  you  well  attend   to  the  king's 

moves, 
I  think  you  may. 

Courtenay.     When  do  you  meet  ? 


Noailles,  To-night. 

Courtenay  (aside).     I  will  be  there; 

the  fellow's  at  his  tricks — 
Deep — I  shall  fathom  him.      {Aloud.) 

Good  morning,  Noailles. 

[Exit  Courtenay. 
Noailles,    Gockl-day,      my      Lord. 

strange  game  of  chess  !  a  King 
That  with  her  own  pawns  plays  against 

a  Queen, 
Whose  play  is  all  to  find  herself  a 

King. 
Ay ;  but  this  fine  blue-blooded  Courte- 
nay seems 
Too  princely  for  a  pawn.    Call  him  a 

Knight, 
That,  with  an   ass*s,   not   a    horse's 

head, 
Skips  every  way,  from  levity  or  from 

fear. 
Well,  we  shall  use  him  somehow,  so 

that  Gardiner 
And  Simon  Renard  spy  not  out  our 

game 
Too  early.     Roger,  thinkest  thou  that 

anyone 
Suspected  thee  to  be  my  man  } 
Ro^^er.  Not  one,  sir. 

Noailles.     No !  the  disguise  was  per- 
fect.    Let's  away.         \Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Elizabeth.    Enter  Courtenay. 

Courtenay.     So  yet  am  1,  • 
Unless  my  friends  and  mirrors  lie  to 

me, 
A   goodlier-looking  fellow  than   this 

Philip. 
Pah! 
The    Queen  is   ill    advised:    shall    I 

turn  traitor } 
They've  almost  talked  me  into  it :  yet 

the  word 
Affrights  me  somewhat :  to  be  such  a 

one 
As  Harry  Bolingbroke  hath  a  lure  in 

it. 
Good   now,  my  Lady  Queen,  tho'  by 

your  age. 


Queen  Mary. 


And  by  yout  looks  yoi 

tlie  having, 
Yet  by  your  crown  voi 


orth       As  Ihe  first  i 


'ng  EJUabeth. 

I£  I  tried  her  and  la — she's  amorous. 
Have  we  not  heard  of  her  in  Edward's 

Her  freaks  and  frolics  with  the  late 

Lord  Admiral? 
I  do  believe  she'd  yield,     1  should  be 


n  the  SI 


Eliztibilh.     What  are    you  musing 

on,  my  Lard  of  Devon  ? 

Couttfnay.      Has  nol  the  Queen— 

Blhabilh.  Done  what,  Sir  ? 

Courttnay.  —made  vou  fiillow 

The  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Lady  Len- 

You, 


The  hei 


Ehjiabkh.     Why  do  you  as! 

Cottrlittay.     You   needs  mu! 

EUmbtth.  No,  indeed  I 

1  am  utterly  submissive  to  the  Queen- 


Well 


,  the  Queen 
la  both  my  foe  and  yours  :  we  should 
be  ftienda. 
EUiahcth.    My  Lord,  the  haired  of 
another  to  us 
Is  no  true  Ixind  of  friendship. 

"      ■  Might  it  not 


ethe  r 


refac 


Of    SI 


bondf 
Elimbeth.     My  Lord,  you  late  were 

loosed  from  Out  the  Tower, 
Where,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis, 
You  spent  your  life ;  that  broken,  out 

jrou  flutter 
Thro'  the  new  world,  go  zigzag,  now 

would  settle 
Upon  this  flower,  now  that;  but  all 

things  here 
At  court  are  known;  you  have  solicited 
The  Queen,  and  been  rejected. 

Courtmay.  Flower,  she  I 
Half  faded  I  but  you,  cousin,  are  fresh 
Hid  Bweet 


ElisaielA.     Are  you  the  bee  to  try 

I  called  you  butterfly. 

CourU'iay.     You    did    me    wrong, 
I  iove  not  to  be  called  a  butterfly  ; 
Why  do  you  call  me  butterfly? 

Eiixabrth.     Why  do  you  go  so  gay 

Courttnay.  Velvet  and  gold. 

This  dress  was  made  raeas  the  Earl 

of  Devon 
To  take  my  seat  in  ;  looks  it  not  right 


t& , 


:l  the  Prince — prelates 


Elisabeth.  My  Lord,  my  Lord; 

1  see  you  in  the  Tower  again.     Her 

Majesty 

kneel  to  you 
Coiirlenny.     I  am  the  noblest  blood 
in  Euro[]e,  Madam, 
A     Courlenay    of    Devon,    and     her 

Elhabeth.    She   hears   you    make 
your  boast  that  after  all 
She   means   to  wed  you.     Folly,  my 
good  Lord. 
Courlenay.     How    folly  ?   a     great 
party  in  the  state 
Wills  me  to  wed  her. 

Elisabilh.  Failing  her,  my  Lord, 
Doth  not  as  great  a  patly  in  Ihe  state 
Will  you  to  wed  me? 

Courlenay.  Even  so,  fair  lady. 

Elizabelh.     You    know     to    flatter 

CourtiHay.  Nay,  1  meant 

True  matters  of  the  heart. 

Elhabelh.  My  heart,  my  Lord, 

Is  no  great  party  in  the  state  as  ycC 

Courttnay.    Great,  said   you  I  nay, 

you  shall  be  great.     I  love  you. 

Lay  my  life  in  your  hands.    Can  you 

Etimhrth.     Can  you,  my  Lard  > 
Courlenay.     Close     as      a      miser's 
casket. 
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The  King  of  France,  Noailles  the  Am- 
lii^sador 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir   Peter 
Carew, 

Sir  Thomas   Wyatt.  I   myself,  some 
others, 

Have  sworn   this   Spanish    marriage 
shall  not  be. 

If  Marv  will  not  hear  us — well — con- 
jecture— 

Were    I    in    Devon  with  my  wedded 
bride, 

The  people  there  so    worship    me — 
Your  ear ; 

You  shall  he  Queen. 
Elizab:!h.  You  si)eakt()()  low, 

my  Lord ; 

1  cannot  hear  you. 
Courtcriay.  I'll  repeat  it. 

Elizabeth,  No  I 

Stand   further  off,  or  you  may  lose 
your  head. 
Courtcnay.     I  have  a  head  to  lose 

for  your  sweet  sake. 
Elizabeth.     Have    yor,  my    Lord.^ 
Best  keep  it  for  your  own. 

Nay,  pout  not,  cousin. 

Not  many  friends  are  mine,  except  in- 
deed 

Among    the    many.     I    believe    you 
mine ; 

And  so  you  may  continue  mine,  fare- 
well. 

And  that  at  once. 

Enter  Mary,  behind. 

Mary.     Whispering — leagued      to- 
gether 
To  bar  me  from  my  Philip. 

Conrtenay.  Pray — consider — 

Elizabeth     {seeing      the       Queen). 
Well,  that's  a  noble  horse  of 
yours,  my  Lord. 
1  trust  that  he  will  carry  you  well  to- 
day. 
And  heal  your  headache. 

Conrtenay.     You   are     wild ;    what 
headache  ? 
Heartache,     perchance;     not     head- 
ache. 
Elizabeth     {aside     to     Conrtenay). 
Are  you  blind.^ 


[Courtenajr  sees  the  Queen  and 
exit,    Kxit  Mary. 

Enter  Lord  William  Howard. 

Howard,     Was  that   my    Lord   of 

Devon  ?  do  not  jou 
Be  seen  in  comers  with  my  Lord  of 

Devon. 
He  hath  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the 

Queen. 
She  fears  the  Lords  may  side  with  you 

and  him 
Against  her  marriage ;  therefore  is  he 

dangerous. 
And  if  this  Prince  of  fluff  and  feather 

come 
To  woo  you,  niece,  he  is  dangerous 

everyway. 
Elizabeth.    Not     very     dangerous 

that  way,  my  good  uncle. 
Howard,     But  your  own  state    is 

full  of  danger  here. 
The  disaffected,  heretics,  reformers, 
Look  to  you  as  the  one  to  crown  their 

ends. 
Mix  not  yourself  with  any  plot  I  pray 

you  ; 
Nay,  if  by  chance  you  hear   of  any 

such. 
Speak  not  thereof — no,  not  to  your 

best  friend. 
Lest  you  should  be  confounded  with 

it.     Still— 
Perinde   ac  cadaver — as    the    priest 

says. 
You   know   your   Latin — quiet   as    a 

dead  body. 
What  was  my  Lord  of  Devon  telling 

vou.? 
Elizabeth.     Whether   he    told    me 

anything  or  not, 
I  follow  your  good  counsel,  gracious 

uncle. 
Quiet  as  a  dead  body. 

Howard.  You  do  right  well. 

I   do   not  care   to   know;  but  this  I 

charge  you. 
Tell  Conrtenay  nothing.    The    Lord 

Chancellor 
(I  count  it  as  a  kind  of  virtue  in 

him. 
He  hath  not  many),  as  a  mastiff  dog 


Quten  Mary, 


May  love   a  puppy  c 


for  n 


Isi 


Than  that  Ihe  twain  have  been  tied 
up  together, 

Thus  Gardiner— for  the  two  were  fel- 
low-prisoners 

So    many    yeirs    in     yon    accursed 

Hath  taken  to  this  Courtenay.     IxtaV 

He   hath  no  fence    when    Gardiner 

questions  him; 
All  ooMS  out;  yet  him — because  they 

know  him 
The  last  White  Rose,  the  last  Plan- 

(Nay,  there  ia  Cardinal  Pole,  too),  the 

Claim   as  their    natural    leader— ay, 

That  you  shall  marry  him,  make  him 
King  belike. 
Eliiabelh.     Do    they   say    so,  good 

Hffward.  Ay,  good  niece  I 

Vou  should  be  plain  and  open  with 


in'sgood  F,,i 
's  yojiv 


d  the  Que 


I   left   her   with   rich    jewels  in   her 

Whereof  'tis  like  enough  she  means 

A  farewell  present  to  your  Grace. 

Elitabetk.  My  Lord, 

I  have  the  jewel  of  a  loyal  heart. 

Gardintr.     I  doubt  it  not.  Madam, 

most  loyal.  \Bmiis  low  and  exit. 

Howard.  See, 

This  comes  of  parleying  with  my  Lord 

of  Devon. 
Well,  well, you  must  obey;  and  I  my- 

Believe  it  will  be  belter  for  your  wel- 


Elizabcth.      I    think    my   t 
Uncle. 


Enter  Gardiner. 
Gardiner.     The    Queen    would  see 

your  Grace  upon  the  moment. 

EliutUlk.     Wh3^,  my  lord  Bishop  ■ 

Gardiner.     1   think   she  means   to 

counsel  your  withdrawing 

To  Ashridge,  or  some  other  country 

Etitabeth.     Why,  my  lord  Bishop? 
Gardiner.     I  do  but  bring  the  mes- 
sage, know  no  more. 
Your  Grace  will   hear   her    reasons 
from  herself. 
Elixahetk.     'Tis  mine  own  wish  ful- 
fill'd  before  the  word 
Was  apoken,  for  in  truth  I  had  meant 


within 

Peals — but  this  fierce  old  Gardiner — 
his  big  baldness, 
:    irritable    forelock    which    he 

His  buzzard  beak  and  deep-in cavem'd 
eyes 


Half  fright  me. 

Hmvard.     You've    a 

He  cannot  touch  you  s 


bold    heart ; 

And  so  take  heed  I  pray  you — you  are 
Who  love  that  men  should  smile  upon 

They'rf  smile  you  into  treason — some 

of  them. 
Elizabeth.     I  spy  the  rock  beneath 

the  smiling  sea. 
But  if  this  Philip,  the  proud  Catholic 

prince, 
And   this  bald   priesi,  and   she  that 

hales  me,  seek 

lite, 
By  poison,  fire,  shot,  stab* 
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Howard,  They  will  not,  niece. 

Mine  is  the  fleet  and  all  the  power  at 

sea — 
Or  will  be  in   a  moment.     If   they 

dared 
To    harm    you,    I    would    blow   this 

Philip  and  all 
Your  trouble  to  the  dogstar  and  the 

devil. 
Elizabeth.     To  the  Pleiads,  uncle ; 

they  have  lost  a  sister. 
Howard,     But  why  say  that  t  what 

have  you  done  to  lose  her  ? 
Come,  come,  I  will  go  with  you  to  the 

Queen.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Mary     with     Philip's     miniature. 
Alice. 

Mary  {kissing  the  miniature) .  Most 
goodly.  Kinglike  and  an  Em- 
peror's son, — 

A  king  to  be, — is  he  not  noble,  girl } 
Alice.     Goodly  enough,  your  Grace, 
and  yet,  methinks, 

I  have  seen  goodlier. 

Mary.  Ay  ;  some  waxen  doll 

Thy  baby  eyes  have  rested  on,  belike  ; 

All  red  and  white,  the  fashion  of  our 
land. 

But  my  good  mother  came  ((Jod  rest 
her  soul) 

Of  Spain,  and  I  am  Spanish  in  my- 
self, 

And  in  my  likings. 
Alice.  By  your  Grace's  leave 

Your  royal  mother  came  of  Spain,  but 
took 

To  the  English  red  and  white.     Your 
royal  father 

(For  so  they  say)  was  all  pure  lily  and 
rose 

In  his  youth,  and  like  a  lady. 

Mary.  O,  just  God  ! 

Sweet  mother,  you  had  time  and  cause 
enough 

To  sicken  of  his  lilies  and  his  roses. 

Cast  off,  betray'd,  defamed,  divorced, 
forlorn ! 


And  then  the  King — that  traitor  past 

forgiveness. 
The  false  archbishop  fawning  on  him, 

married 
The  mother  of  Elizabeth — a  heretic 
Ev'n  as  she  is ;  but  God  hath  sent  me 

here 
To  take  such  order  with  all  heretics 
That  it  shall  be,  before  I  die,  as  the' 
My  father  and  my  brother   had   not 

lived. 
What  wast  thou  saying  of  this  Lady' 

Jane, 
Now  in  the  Tower  ? 
Alice,     Why,     Madam,    she     was 

passing 
Some  chapel  down  in  Essex,  and  with 

her 
Lady  Anne  Wharton,  and  the   Lady 

Anne 
Bow'd   to  the   Pyx ;  but    Lady  Jane 

stood  up 
Stiff  as  the  very  backbone  of  heresy. 
And  wherefore  bow  ye  not,  says  Lady 

Anne, 
To    him    within    there    who    made 

Heaven  and  Earth  ? 
I   cannot,  and  I   dare  not,  tell   your 

Grace 
What  Lady  Jane  replied. 
Mary.  But  I  will  have  it. 

A  V,  c.     She  said — pray  pardon  me, 

and  pity  her — 
She  hath  harken'd  evil  counsel — ah  I 

she  said, 
The  baker  made  him. 

Mary.      Monstrous  !  blasphemous  ! 
She    ought    to    burn.     Hence,    thou 

{Exit  Alice).     No — being  trai- 
tor 
Her   head  will  fall :  shall  it  ?  she   is 

but  a  child. 
We  do  not  kill   the  child  for  doing 

that 
His  father  whipt  him  into  doing — a 

head 
So  full  of  grace  and  beauty  !  would 

that  mine  * 
Were  half  as  gracious!     (),  my  lord 

to  be. 
My  love,  for  thy  sake  only. 
I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he  is. 
But  will  he  care  for  that } 


No,  by  the  holy  Virgin,  being  noble, 


sprout. 

v/i 

ster,  is  far  fairer  than  mys< 

If. 

he  be  dra 

wn  toher? 

No, 

being  of  t 

he  true  faith  wilh  my- 

self. 

Paget    U   for 

Im— for    to  wed 

with 

Won 

d  treble 

England— Gardi 

er  is 

against  him ; 

The 

Council 
agair.91 
will  have 

people,      Pari] 

menl 

But 

himi    My  hard  father 

hated  111 

My 

brother  r 
loved : 

iher    hated    me 

than 

MyaislercowE 

Virgin, 

Plead  with  thy 

-sandhateame. 

Holy 

blessed  Son:  grant  me 

r„T? 

Give 

hilip;  and  we  tH 

0  will 

lead 
The    living    waters    of     the     Faith 

aiaiii 
Back    chto'    their   widow 'd    channel 

here,  and  watch 
The  parch'd  banks  rolling  incense,  as 

of  old, 
To    heaven,   and    kindled   with    the 

palms  of  Christ  I 

Enter  Usher. 
Who  waita,  sir  ? 

Ushir.     Madam,   the   Lord   Lhan 

Mary.      Bid  him  come  in      \Fler 

Garhtner.)     Good    nor      g 

my  good  Lord.      {Ex  I  Usher 

Gardiner.     That  every  morn     g  of 

your  Majesty 

May  be  most  good,  is  every  mon     g  s 

Of  your  most  loyal  subject    Sle]  hen 
Gardiner. 
Mary.     Come  you  to  tell   n  e  ih  s 

my  Lord  f 
Gardiner.    And  more. 
Your  people  have  begun  to  learn  your 

Your  pioua  wish   to   pay   King  £d- 


■ish    house 


old    [ 


Of   half   that   subsidy  levied    on   the 

people, 
Make  all  tongues  praise  and  all  hearts 

beat  for  you. 
I'd    have   you  yet    more   loved  :    the 

realm  is  poor, 
The     exchequer     at     neap-tide :     we 

might  withdravf 
Part  of  our  garrison  al  Calais. 

Mary.  Calais  1 

Our  one  point  on  the  main,  the  gale 

of  France  I 
I  am  Queen  of  England  ;  lake  mine 

eyes,  mine  heart, 
Bui  do  not  lose  me  CaUis. 

Gardiner.  Do  not  fear  it. 

Of  that  hereafter.     I  say  your  Grace 

That  I  may  keep  you  thus,  who  am 

your  friend 
And  ever  faithful  counsellor,  might  I 

Mary.     I  can  forespeak  yoiiv  speak- " 

inff.     Would  I  marry 
Prince   Philip,   if    all    England  hale 

him?    That  is 
Your  question,  ar;d  I   front   it  with 

another : 
Is  it  England,  or  a  party  ?    Now, your 

Gardiner.     My   answer  is,    I   wear 

beneath  my  dress 
A  shirt  of  mail :  my  house  hath  been 

assaulted. 
And   vhen  1  walk  abroad,  the  popu. 

W  lib   lingers   pointed  like  so   many 

daggear. 
Stab  me  in  fancy,  hissing  Spain  and 

Philip ; 
K  d  when  I  sleep,  a  hundred  men-at- 

(.  uard  my  poor  dreams  for  England. 

Men  would  murder  me, 
Be  ause  they  think  me  favorer  of  this 
marriage. 
Mary.     And    that  syere  hard  upon 

you,  my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner.     But  our  young  Earl  of 


Eart  Qi  Ot-)«B.\ 
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I  freed  him  from  the  Tower,  placed 

him  at  Court ; 
I  made  him  Earl  of  Devon,  and — the 

fool- 
He  wrecks  his  health  and  wealth  on 

courtesans, 
And   roils  himself  in  carrion  like  a 

dog. 
Gardhur.    More  like  a  school-boy 

that  hath  broken  bounds. 
Sickening  himself  with  sweets. 

Mary.  I  will  not  hear  of  him. 

Good,  then,  they  will  revolt:  but   I 

am  Tudor, 
And  shall  control  them. 

Gardiner.     I  will  help  you,  Madam, 
Even  to  the  utmost.     All  the  church 

is  grateful. 
You  have  ousted  the  mock  priest,  re- 

pulpited 
The  shepherd  of  St.  Peter,  raised  the 

rood  again, 
And  brought  us  back  the  mass.     I  am 

all  thanks 
To  God  and   to  your   Grace :  yet   I 

know  well. 
Your  people,  and  I  go  with  them  so 

far, 
Will  brook  nor   Pope  nor   Spaniard 

here  to  play 
The  tyrant,  or  in  commonwealth  or 

church. 
Mary  {showing  the  picture).     Is  this 

the  face  of  one  who  plays  the 

tyrant  ? 
Peruse  it ;  is   it  not   goodly,  ay,  and 

gentle  ? 
Gardifier.       Madam,     methinks    a 

cold  face  and  a  haughty. 
And   when    your    Highness   talks   of 

Courtenay — 
Ay,  true — a  goodly  one.     I  would  his 

life 
Were  half  as  goodly  {aside). 

Mary.       What  is  that  you  mutter  ? 
Gardiner.      Oh,    Madam,    take    it 

bluntly;  marry  Philip, 
And  be  stepmother  of  a  score  of  sons  ! 
The    Prince    is   known   in    Spain,   in 

Flanders,  ha! 
For  Philip — 

Mary.     You   offend   us;   you   may 

leave  us. 


You  see  thro'  warping  glasses. 

Gardiner.  If  your  Majesty — 

Mary,      I  have    sworn    upon   the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ 
ril  none  but  Philip. 
Gardiner.     Hath    your    Grace    so 

sworn  ? 
Mary.    Ay,  Simon   Renard  knows 

it. 
Gardiner.  News  to  me  I 

It  then  remains  for  your  poor  Gardi- 
ner, 
So  you  still  care  to  trust  him  some- 
what less 
Than  Simon  Renard,  to  compose  the 

event 
In  some  such  form  as  least  may  harm 
your  Grace. 
Mary.      I'll      have    the      scandal 
sounded  to  the  mud. 
I  know  it  a  scandal. 

Gardiner  All  my  hope  is  now 

It  may  be  found  a  scandal. 

Mary.  You  offend  us. 

Gardiner  {aside).      These    princes 

are    like    children,    must    be 

physick'd. 

The  bitter  in  the  sweet.     I  have  lost 

mine  office. 
It  may  be,  thro'  mine  honesty,  like  a 
fool.  [JSxit. 


Enter  Usher. 

Mary.     Who  waits  ? 

Usher.  The  Ambassador  from 
France,  your  Grace. 

Mary  {sits  dcnvn).  Hid  him  come 
in.  Good  morning.  Sir  de 
Noailles.  \Kxit  Usher. 

Noaih'ls  {entering).  A  happy  morn- 
ing to  your  Majesty. 

Mary.     And   I    should   some   time 
have  a  happy  morning; 
I  have  had  none  yet.     What  says  the 
King  your  master  .-^ 

Noailles.     Madam,  my  master  hears 
with  much  alarm. 
That  you  may  marry  Philip,  Prince  of 

Spain — 
Foreseeing,  with  whate'er  unwilling- 
ness. 


That    if    this    Plillip    be    Ihe    litular 

king 
Of   England,  and    at   war   wilh    him, 

your  Grace 
And  kingdom  will  he  suclt'd  into  the 

Ay,  Iho'  you  long  for  peace ;  whete- 


If  but  tc 


for 

It  to  pro 

will, 


2  your  Majesty's  good- 


Would    fain  have   some  fresh  treaty 

drawn  between  you. 

Mary.    Why    some    fresh    treaty? 

wherefore  should  1  do  it  ? 

Sir,  if  we  marry,  we  shall  stiU  main- 

Ali  former  treaties  with  his  Majesty. 
Our  royal  word  for  that  I   and  your 

Fray  God  he  do  not  be  the  first  to 

break  them, 
Must   be  content  with  that;  and  so, 

farsnrell. 
NaaiUes  Kgoitig,  retunis\.     I  would 

your  answer   had  been 

Madam, 
For  I  foresee  dark  days. 


s  agaii 


nlhe 


dark, 

I  do  believe  he  holp  Northumberland 
Against  me. 
Noailles.     Nay,  pure  phantasy,  your 
Grace. 
Why  should  he  move  against  you  ? 

Mary.  Will  you  hear  why  ? 

Maty   of    Scotland,— for   I   have    not 


Ib  heir  of  England;  and  my  royal 
father, 

To  make  thei.iuwn  of  -Scotland  one 
with  ours. 

Had  mark'd  her  for  my  brother  Ed- 
ward's bride  ; 

Ay,  bat  your  king  stole  her  a  babe 
from  Scotland 


Would  make  our  England,  France  ; 
Mary  of  England,  joining  hands  with 

Spain. 
Would  lie  too  strong  for  France. 
Yea,  were   there   issue   born   to  her, 

Spain  and  we. 
One    crown,   might    rule   the   world. 

There  lies  your  fear. 
That  is  your  drift.    Vou  play  at  hide 

and  seek. 
Show  me  your  faces  t 

NoailUi.        Madam,  I  am  amazed  : 
French.  I  must  needs  wish  all  good 

things  for  France. 
That   must  be   pardon'd  me;  but   1 

Vour  Grace's  policy  hath   a  farther 

flight 
Than  mine  into  the  future.     We  but 

Same    settled   ground   for   peace   tu 
stand  upon. 
Mary.     Well,  we  will  leave  all  this, 

Have  you  seen  Philip  evef  ? 

Noailhs.  Only  once. 

Mary.    lE  this  like  Philip  ? 
NoaiUes.       Ay,    but    nobler-look- 
ing. 
Mary.     Hath  he   the  lar^e  ability 


a  dash  of  dar- 


mgir 


Miiry.     If  cold,  bis  life  is  pure. 
NmUUs.     Why    (smiling),   no, 

deed. 
Mary.     Saystthou? 
Nmittes.     A    verv  > 

deed  {«nili.,i). 

Mary.    Your  audience  is  concluded, 

l^Exit  NoaiUes. 
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Enter  Usher. 

Who  waits  ? 

Usher.  The  Ambassador  of  Spain, 
your  Grace.  [Exit. 

Enter  Simon  Renard. 

Mary  {rising  to  meet  Aim).  Thou 
art  ever  welcome,  Simon  Re- 
nard.    Hast  thou 

Brought   me   the   letter  which   thine 
Emperor  promised 

Long  since,  a  formal  offer  of  the  hand 

Of  Philip  ? 

Renard.  Nay,  your  Grace,  it  hath 
not  reach'd  me. 

I    know   not   wherefore — some    mis- 
chance of  flood, 

And  broken  bridge,  or  spavined  horse, 
or  wave 

And   wind    at   their    old  battle :   he 
must  have  written. 
Mary.    But  Philip  never  writes  me 
one  poor  word, 

Which  in  his  absence  had  been  all 
my  wealth. 

Strange  in  a  woo^r ! 
Renard.         Yet       I       know       the 
Prince, 

So  your  king-parliament  suffer  him  to 
land. 

Yearns  to  set  foot  upon  your  island 
shore. 
Mary.     God    change     the     pebble 
which  his  kingly  foot 

First   presses  into  some  more  costly 
stone 

Than  ever  blinded  eye.     I'll  have  one 
mark  it 

And   bring   it   me.     I'll   have  it  bur- 
nish'd  firelike ; 

I'll  set  it  round  with  gold,  with  pearl, 
with  diamond. 

Let   the   great   angel   of   the   church 
come  with  him  ; 

Stand   on   the   deck   and   spread  his 
wings  for  sail  I 

God   lay   the   waves   and    strow   the 
.    storms  at  sea. 

And  here  at  land  among  the  people  ! 
O  Renard, 

I  am  much  beset,  I  aip  almost  in  de- 
spair. 


Paget  is  ours.    Gardiner  perchance  is 

ours; 
But  for  our  heretic  Parliament — 

Renard,  O  Madam, 

You  fly  your  thoughts  like  kites.    My 

master,  Charles, 
Bad  you  go  softly  with  your  heretics 

here, 
Until    your    throne    had    ceased    to 

tremble.    Then 
Spit  them  like  larks  for  aught  I  care. 

Besides, 
When   Hennr  broke   the   carcase  of 

your  cnurch 
To  pieces,  there  were  many  wolves 

among  you 
Who  dragg'd  the  scattered  limbs  into 

their  den. 
The  Pope  would  have  you  make  them 

render  these ; 
So  would  your  cousin.  Cardinal  Pole ; 

ill  counsel  1 
These  let  them  keep  at  present ;  stir 

not  yet 
This  matter  of  the  Church  lands.     At 

his  coming 
Your  star  will  rise. 

Mary.  My  star  !  a  baleful  one. 

I  see  but  the  black  night,  and  hear  the 

wolf. 
What  star  ? 
Renard.     Your    star  will   be   your 

princely  son. 
Heir  of  this  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands ! 
And   if  your  wolf  the  while   should 

howl  for  more. 
We'll  dust  him  from  a  bag  of  Spanish 

gold. 
I  do  believe,  I  have  dusted  some  al- 
ready. 
That,  soon  or  late,  your  Parliament  is 

ours. 
Mary.     Why  do  they  talk  so  foully 

of  your  Prince, 
Renard  ? 
Renard.    The  lot   of  Princes.     To 

sit  high 
Is  to  be  lied  about. 

Mary.  They  call  him  cold, 

Haughty,  ay,  worse. 
Renard,     Why,    doubtless,    Philip 

shows 


Some   of   the  bearing   of  your  blue 

blood— still 
All  within  measure— nay,  il  well  be- 
comes him. 
Mary.     Hath  he  the  large  ability  of 

his  father  ? 
Jtenard.     Nay,    some    believe    that 

he  will  go  beyond  him. 
Miiry.    Is  this  like  him  ? 
Rmard.    Ay,  Eomewhal ;  but  your 
Philip 
Is  the  most  ptincelike  Trince  beneath 

the  sun. 

This  is  a  daub  lo  Philip. 

Mary.  Of  a  pure  life  ? 

Renard.    As      an     angel      among 

angels.    Yea,  by  Heaven, 

The  text— Your   Highness  knows  it, 

'  Whosoever 
Looketh   after  a  woman,'  would   not 

The  Prince  of  Spain.    You  are  happy 

in  him  there. 
Chaste  as  your  Grace  1 

Mary.         1  am  happy  iu  him  there. 
Rettard.    And  would  be  altogether 
happy,  Madam, 
So  that  your  sisler  were  but  look'd  lo 

Von   have  sent  her  from  the   court, 
but  then  she  goes, 

I  warrant,  not  lo  heat   the   nightin- 
gales, 

But  hatch  you  some  new  treason    in 
the  woods. 
Mary.     We  have  our  spies  abroad 
to  catch  her  tripping. 

And  then  if  caught,  to  the  towet. 
Rema-d.        The  Tower  I  the  block  I 

The  word  has  lum'd  your  Highness 
pale ;  the  thing 

Was    no    such    scarecrow   in    your 

I  have  heard,  the  tongue  yet  quiver'd 

with  the  jest 
When  the  head  leapt- 

do  think 
To  save  your  crown  that  it  must  come 

to  this. 
Mary.     No,     Renard ;     it     must 

never  come  to  this. 
Rinard.     Not   yet ;    but  your  old 

Traitors  of  the  Tower — 


ircyis 


Why,  when  you  put  Northumberland 

The  sentence  having  past  upon  them 

all, 
Spared  you    the    Duke   of    Suffolk, 

Guildford  Dudley. 
Ev'n   that  young  gitl  who   dared   to 

Mary.     Dared  ?  nay,   not   so ;   Hie 
child  obey'd  her  father. 
Spile  of  her  tears  her  father  forced  il 
on  her. 
Renard.     Good   Madam,  when  the 
Roman  wish'd  to  reign, 
He  slew  not  him  alone  who  wore  the 

purple. 
But   bis  assessor  in  the  throne,  per- 

A    child    more    innocent    than     Udy 

Mary.     I    am    English  Queen,  not 

Roman  Emperor. 
Renard.     Yet  too  moch  i 

And  wastes  more  life.'     Stamp  out  the 

fire,  or  this 
Will  smoulder  and  re-flame,  and  bum 

the  throne 
Where  you  should  sit  with  Philip  :  he 

will  not  come 
Till  she  be  gone. 

Mavy.     Indeed,  if  thai  were  true— 
For  Philip  comes,  one  hand  in  mine, 

Steadying  the  tremulous  pillars  of  the 

Church- 
But    no,   no,    no.      Farewell.       I    am 

somewhat  Faint 
With  our  long  talk.     Tho'  Queen,  I 

Of  mine  own  heart,  which  every  now 

and  then 
Beats   me  half  dead :   yet  stay,  this 

golden  chain — 
My  father   on   a    birthday   gave    il 

broken  with  iiy^ather — 


Which  found  me  full  of  foolish  doubts. 
As  hopeful. 
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Renard  {aside).     Whew — the  folly 

of  all  follies 
Is    to    be    love-sick    for    a    shadow. 

(Aloud)  Madam, 
This  chains  me  to  your  service,  not 

with  gold, 
But  dearest  links  of  love.     Farewell, 

and  trust  me, 
Philip  is  yours.  [Exit. 

Mary.      Mine — but    not      yet    all 

mine. 

Enter  Usher. 

Usher.     Your  Council  is  in  Session, 

please  your  Majesty. 
Mary.     Sir,  let  them  sit.     I   must 

have  time  to  breathe. 
No,  say  I   come.     {Exit  Usher.)     I 

won  by  boldness  once. 
The  Emperor  counseird  me  to  fly  to 

Flanders. 
I  would  not ;  but  a  hundred  miles  I 

rode, 
Sent  out  my  letters,  call'd  my  friends 

together, 
Struck  home  and  won. 
And   when    the    Council    would    not 

crown  me — thought 
To  bind  me  first  by  oaths  I  could  not 

keep, 
And  keep  with  Christ  and  conscience 

— was  it  boldness 
Or  weakness  that  won  there }  when  I, 

their  Queen, 
Cast   myself    down   upon    my   knees 

]:)efore  them, 
And    those    hard    men    brake    into 

woman-tears, 
Ev'n  Gardiner,  all  amazed,  and  in  that 

passion 
Gave  me  my  Crown. 

Enter  Alice. 

Girl ;  hast  thou  ever  heard 
Slanders  against  Prince  Philip  in  our 
Court  ? 
Alice.     What     slanders  .-*    I,     your 

Grace ;  no,  never. 
Mary.  Nothing  ? 

Alice.     Never,  your  Grace. 
Mary.     See  that  you  neither  hear 
them  nor  repeat  1 


Alice  {aside).  Good  Lord!  but  I 
have  heard  a  thousand  such. 

Ay,  and  repeated  them  as  often — 
mum  I 

Why  comes  that  old  fox-Fleming  back 
again  ? 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.    Madam,  I  scarce  had  left 
your  Grace's  presence 
Before  I  chanced  upon  the  messenger 
Who    brings    that    letter    which  we 

waited  for — 
The  formal  offer  of  Prince  Philip's 

hand. 
It  craves  an  instant  answer.  Ay  or 
No. 
Mary.    An  instant  Ay  or  No  I  the 
Council  sits. 
Give  it  me  quick. 
Alice  {stepping  before  her).      Your 

Highness  is  all  trembling. 
Mary.    Make  way. 

\Exit  into  the  Council  Chamber. 
Alice.    O,  Master  Renard,  Master 
Renard, 
If  you  have  falsely  painted  your  fine 

Prince ; 
Praised,     where     you     should     have 

blamed  him,  I  pray  God 
No   woman    ever  love    you.   Master 

Renard. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  her  moan 

at  night 
As  tho'  the  nightmare  never  left  her 
bed. 
Renard.     My    pretty    maiden,    tell 
me,  did  you  ever 
Sigh  for  a  beard  t 
Alice.     That's  not  a  pretty  question. 
Renard.      Not      prettily    put  ?      I 
mean,  my  pretty  maiden, 
A    pretty    man    for    such     a    pretty 
maiden. 
Alice.     My   Lord    of    Devon   is    a 
pretty  man. 
I  hate  him.     Well,  but  if  I  have,  what 
then? 
Renard.     Then,  pretty  maiden,  you 
should  know  that  whether 
A  wind  be  warm  or  cold,  it  serves  to 
fan 


8CENE  V. 
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A  kindled  fire. 

Alice.     According  to  the  song. 

His  friends  would  praise  him,  I   believed 
'em, 
His  foes  would  blame  him,  and  I  scorn'd 
*em. 
His  friends— as  Angels  I  received  'em, 
His  foes— the  Devil  had  suborn'd  'em. 

Renard.     Peace,  pretty  maiden. 

1  hear  them  stirring  in  the  Council 
Chamber. 

Ix)rd  Paget's  *  Ay  '  is  sure — who  else  ? 
and  yet, 

They  are  all  too  much  at  odds  to  close 
at  once 

In  one  full-throated  No  !  Her  High- 
ness comes. 

Enter  Mary. 

Alice.     How  deathly  pale  ! — a  chair, 
your  Highness. 

\Bri71ging  one  to  the  Queen. 
Reftard.  Madam, 

The  Council  ? 
Mary.     Ay !      My     Philip     is     all 
mine. 
\Sinks  into  chair  ^  half  fainting. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  I. — Alington  Castle. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.     I  do  not  hear 

from  Carew  or  the  Duke 
Of  Suffolk,  and  till  then  I  should  not 

move. 
The   Duke   hath   gone   to   I.eicester; 

Carew  stirs 
In  Devon  :  that  fine  porcelain  Courte- 

nay. 
Save  that  he  fears  he  might  be  crack*d 

in  using, 
(I  have  known  a  semi-madman  in  my 

time 
So  fancy-ridd'n)  should  be  in  Devon 

too. 

Enter  William. 
News  abroad,  William  ? 


William.  None  so  new,  Sir 
Thomas,  and  none  so  old,  Sir  Thomas. 
No  new  news  that  Philip  comes  to 
wed  Mary,  no  old  news  that  all  men 
hate  it.  Old  Sir  Thomas  would  have 
hated  it.  The  bells  are  ringing  at 
Maidstone.  Doesn't  your  worship 
hear  "i 

Wyatt.     Ay,    for    the    Saints    are 

come  to  reign  again, 
Most  like  it  is  a  Saint*s-day.     There*s 

no  call 
As  yet   for  me;    so  in    this  pause, 

before 
The  mine  be  fired,  it  were  a  pious 

work 
To   string   my  father's   sonnets,   left 

about 
Like  loosely-scatter'd  jewels,  in  fair 

order. 
And  head  them  with  a  lamer  rhyme  of 

mine, 
To  grace  his  memory. 

William.  Ay,  why  not,  Sir  Thomas .? 
He  was  a  fine  courtier,  he ;  Queen 
Anne  loved  him.  All  the  women 
loved  him.  I  loved  him  ;  I  was  in 
Spain  with  him.  I  couldn't  eat  in 
Spain,  1  couldn't  sle^p  in  Spain.  I 
hate  Spain,  Sir  Thomas. 

Wyatt.     But  thou  could'st  drink  in 

Spain  if  I  remember. 
William.     Sir    Thomas,    we    may 
grant    the    wine.     Old    Sir    Thomas 
always  granted  the  wine. 

Wyatt.    Hand  me  the  casket  with 

my  father's  sonnets. 

William.       Ay — sonnets — a       fine 

courtier    of  the   old    Court,   old   Sir 

Thomas.  [Exit. 

Wyatt.    Courtier  of  many  courts,  he 

loved  the  more 
His  own  gray  towers,  plain  life  and 

letter'd  peace. 
To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields, 
The  lark  above,  the  nightingale  be- 
low. 
And  answer  them  in  song.     The  sire 

begets 
Not  half  his  likeness  in  the  son.     I 

fail    . 
Where  he  was  fullest:  yet — ^to  write 

it  down.  \He  •uyrUes, 
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Re-enter  Willi  AM. 

William.  There  is  news,  there  is 
news,  and  no  call  for  sonnet-sorting 
now,  nor  for  sonnet-making  either,  but 
ten  thousand  men  on  Penenden  Heath 
all  calling  after  your  worship,  and  your 
worship's  name  heard  into  Maidstone 
Market,  and  your  worship  the  first  man 
in  Kent  and  Christendom,  for  the 
Queen's  down,  and  the  world's  up, 
and  your  worship  a-top  of  it. 

Wyatt.     Inverted  i^sop — mountain 
out  of  mouse. 
Say  for  ten  thousand  ten — and  pot- 
house knaves. 
Brain-dizzied  with  a  draught  of  morn- 
ing ale. 

Enter  ANTONY  Knyvett. 

William.     Here's  Antony  Knyvett. 
Knyvett.     Look  you,  Master  Wyatt, 
Tear  up  that  woman's  work  there. 

Wyatt.  No ;  not  these, 

Dumb  children  of  my  father,  that  will 

speak 
When  I  and  thou  and  all  rebellions 

lie 
Dead   bodies   without    voice.      Song 

flies  vou  know 
For  ages. 
Knyvett.     Tut,  your  sonnet's  a  fly- 
ing ant, 
Wing'd  for  a  moment. 

Wyatt.       Well,  for  mine  own  work, 

[  Tearing  the  paper. 

It  lies  there  in  six  pieces  at  your  feet; 

For  all  that  I  can  carry  it  in  my  head. 

Knyvett.     If    you    can    carry   your 

head  upon  your  shoulders. 
Wyatt.     I  fear  you  come  to  carry  it 
off  my  shoulders. 
And  sonnet-making's  safer. 

Knyvett.  Why,  good  Lord, 

Write   you  as    many  sonnets   as  you 

will. 
Ay,  but  not  now ;  what,  have  you  eyes, 

ears,  brains.-* 
This     Philip     and     the     black-faced 

swarms  of  Spain, 
The  hardest,  cruellest   people  in  the 

world. 
Come  locusting    upon  us,  eat  us  up, 


Confiscate    lands,    goods,    money — 

Wyatt,  Wyatt, 
Wake,  or  the  stout  old  island  will  be- 
come 
A  rotten  limb  of   Spain.     They  roar 

for  you 
On    Penenden    Heath,  a  thousand  of 

them — more — 
All   arm'd,  waiting  a  leader  ;  there's 

no  glory 
Like  his  who  saves  his  country:  and 

you  sit 
Sing-songing   here;  but,   if  I'm    any 

judge, 
By   God,  you  are    as  poor  a   poet, 

Wyatt, 
As  a  good  soldier. 

Wyatt.  You  as  poor  a  critic 

As  an  honest  friend :  you  stroke  me 

on  one  cheek. 
Buffet  the  other.     Come,  you  bjuster, 

Antony ! 
You  know   1  know  all  this.     I  must 

not  move 
Until   I   hear  from    Carew   and   the 

Duke. 
I   fear  the   mine   is  fired  before   the 

time. 
Knyvett  {shoiving   a  paper).      But 

here's  some    Hebrew.      Faith, 

I  half  forgot  it. 
Look ;  can  you  make  it  English  ?     A 

strange  youth 
Suddenlv  thrust  it   on  me,  whisper'd, 

'  Wyatt,' 
And  whisking  round  a  corner,  show'd 

his  back 
Before  I  read  his  face. 

Wyatt.     Ha  !  Courtenay's  cipher. 

\Reads. 
*  Sir  Peter  Carew  fled  to  France  :  it 
is  thought  the  Duke  will  be  taken.  I 
am  with  you  still ;  but,  for  appearance 
sake,  stay  with  the  Queen.  Gardiner 
knows,  but  the  Council  are  all  at  odds, 
and  the  Queen  hath  no  force  for  re- 
sistance. Move,  if  you  move,  at 
once.' 

Is    Peter   Carew  fled  ?     Is  the  Duke 

taken  } 
Down  scabbard,  and  out  sword  !  and 

let  Rebellion 


Qtigtn  Mary, 


Roar  till  ihtoiie  rock,  and  crown  fall. 
No  i  not  that ; 

e  will  teach  Queen  Mary  how  to 
reign. 

Who  are     Ihose   that    shout  below 
there? 
Knyvetl.  Why,  some  fifty 

That    folloVd     me    frgin     Peiienden 

Healh  in  iiope 
To  hear  you  speak. 

Wyatt.  Open  the  siindow,  Knyvett ; 


mil  3] 


Men  of  Kent;  England  of  Knglaiidi 
jou  Chat  have  kept  your  old  cualomH 
upright,  while  all  the  rest  of  England 
bowd  theirs  to  the  Nomian,  Ihetause 
that  hath  brought  us  together  is  not 
the  cause  of  a  county  iir  a  shire,  but 
of  (his  England,  in  whose  crown  our 
Kent  is  thefairest  jewel,  Philip  shall 
not  wed  Mary ;  and  ye  have  called  me 
to  be  your  leader.  I  know  Spain. 
1  have  been  there  wilh  my  father ;  I 
have  seen  Ihem  in  Ihrir  own  land; 
have  marked  the  haughtiiieae  of  iheir 
nobles;  Ihe  cruelty  of  thrir  priests. 
If  this  man  marry  our  Queen,  how- 
ever the  Council  and  ihe  Commons 
wav  fence  round  his  power  wilh  re- 
striction, he  will  be  King,  King  of 
England, tny  masters;  and  the  Queen, 
and  the  Inws.  and  the  people,  his 
ves.  What?  shall  we  have  Spain 
the  throne  and  ill  the  parliament; 
,  ain  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  law- 
bench  ;  Spain  in  a.11  the  ereal  offices 


ioTtB,  in  on 
Crated.    I> 
miliam. 


houses,  in  our  beds  ? 
4o  I  no  I  no  Spain  I 
No  Spain  in  our  I 
vorse  than  all. 
ith  old  Sir  Thomas, 
'ttie  beds  I  know.  I  hate  Spain. 
A  Pcasmil.     Rut.  Sir  Thomas,  r 


1   hav 


agaii 


Wyalt.     No.    my  friend;    vxt  for 

rhe  Queen's  Grace — to  save  het  from 
.leradf  and  Philip — war  afi;ainst  Spain. 
And   think  not  wc   shall  be  alone — 
lands  will  flock  to  us.    TheCoj 


cil,  the  Court  itself,  is  on  out  s 
The  Lord  Chancellor  himself  is  on 
side-  The  King  of  France  is  with 
the  King  of  Denmark  is  with  us; 
world  is  with  us — war  against  Spain 


the 


Vnd  if  w 


V,  yet  i 


willb 


Philip  come  to  be  King,  O.niy  God  t 
llie  ro|)e,  the  rack,  (he  thiuiiiiscrew, 
the  slake,  the  fire.  If  we  move  not 
now,  S|iain  moves,  bribes  our  nobles 
with  her  gold,  and  creeps,  creeps 
snake-like  about  our  legs  till  we  can- 
not move  at  all ;  and  ye  know,  my 
masters,  that  wherever  Spain  hath 
ruled  she  hath  wither'd  all  beneath 
her.  Look  al  the  New  World — a 
paradise  made  hell ;  the  red  man,  that 
good  helpless  creature,  starved, 
maim'd,  flogg'd,  flay'd,  bum'd,  boil'd, 
alive,   worried  bv   dogs ;  and 


I    to 
London! 
Crmpd.     Forward  to  London  I    A 

Wyatt!  a  Wyatt  I 
Wyatl.     liut  first   to  Rochester,  to 
take  the  guns 
From   out   the  vessels  lying   in   the 

Then  on. 

A  Peasant.     Ay,  but    I    fear  wc  be 

too  few.  Sir  Thomas. 
Wyatt.     Not  many  yet.    The  world 
as  yet,  my  friend. 
Is  not  half-waked ;  but  every  parish 

Shall   clang  and  clash  alarum  as  we 

And  pour  along  the  land,  and  swoll'n 

and  fed 
Wilh  indraughts  and  side- currents,  in 

full  force 
Roll  upon  London. 

Crinmi.     A  Wyatt  1  a  Wyatt  I  For- 

Knyvtlt.     Wvatt,  shall  we  proclaim 
Eliiabelh? 

r  11  thinV  vi^n.  ilL.'Y.x 
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Queen  Mary, 


ACT  IL 


Knyvett,  Or  Lady  Jane  ? 

Wyatt,    No,  poor  soul ;  no. 
Ah,    gray    old    castle    of    Alington, 

green  field 
Beside  the  brimming  Medway,  it  may 

chance 
That  I   shall   never    look  upon   you 
more. 
Knyvett.   Come,  now,  you're  sonnet- 
ting  again. 
Wyatt.  Not  I. 

ni   have  my  head  set  higher  in  the 

state ; 
Or — ^if  the  Lord  God  will  it — on  the 
stake.  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Guildhall. 

Sir  Thomas  White  (The  Lord 
Mayor),  Lord  William  Howard, 
Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall,  Alder- 
men and  Citizens. 

White.    I   trust  the  Queen   comes 

hither  with  her  guards. 
Howard.     Ay,  all  in  arms. 

\Se7ieral  of  the  citizens  move  hast- 
ily out  of  the  hall. 
Why  do  they  hurry  out  there  } 
White.     My  Lord,  cut  out  the  rot- 
ten from  your  apple, 
Your  apple    eats    the    better.      Let 

them  go. 
They  go  like  those  old  Pharisees  in 

John 
Convicted  by  their  conscience,  arrant 

cowards, 
Or  tamperers  with  that  treason  out  of 

Kent. 
When  will  her  Grace  be  here  .-* 

Howard.  In  some  few  minutes. 

She  will  address  your  guilds  and  com- 
panies. 
I  have  striven  in  vain  to  raise  a  man 

for  her. 
But  help  her  in  this  exigency,  make 
Your  city  loyal,  and  be  the  mightiest 

man 
This  day  in  England. 

White.  I  am  Thomas  White. 

Few  things  have  fail'd  to  which  I  set 
my  will. 


I  do  my  most  and  best. 

Howard.  You  know  that  after 

The   Captain   Brett,  who   went  with 

your  train  bands 
To  fight  with  Wyatt,  had  gone  over 

to  him 
With  all  his  men,  the  Queen  in  that 

distress 
Sent  Cornwallis  and  Hastings  to  the 

traitor. 
Feigning  to  treat  with  him  about  her 

marriage — 
Know  too  what  Wyatt  said. 

White.  He'd  sooner  be. 

While   this  same  marriage    question 

was  being  argued. 
Trusted  than  trust — the  scoundrel — 

and  demanded 
Possession   of  her  person    and    the 

Tower. 
Hoivard.     And  four  of  her    poor 

Council  too,  my  Lord, 
As  hostages. 

White.     I  know  it.     What  do  and 
Say  your  Council  at  this  hour  } 

Howard.  I  will  trust  you. 

We  fling  ourselves  on  you,  my  Lord. 

The  Council, 
The  Parliament  as  well,  are  troubled 

waters ; 
And  yet  like  waters  of  the  fen   they 

know  not 
Which  way  to  flow.     All   hangs   on 

her  address. 
And  upon  you,  Lord  Mayor. 

White.  How  look'd  the  city 

When  now  you  past  it  ?    Quiet } 

Howard.  Like  our  Council, 

Your  city  is  divided.     As  we  past. 
Some  hail'd,  some  hiss'd  us.     There 

were  citizens 
Stood  each  before  his  shut-up  booth, 

and  look*d 
As  grim  and  grave  as  from  a  funeral. 
And  here  a  knot   of  ruffians   all   in 

rags. 
With  execrating  execrable  eyes. 
Glared   at   the   c:tizen.     Here  was  a 

young  mother. 
Her  face   on  flame,  her  red  hair  all 

blown  back. 
She  shrilling  *  Wyatt,*  while  the  boy 

she  held 


r  Mary. 
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Mimick'd  and  piped  her  '  Wyatl,'  as 

In  hair  and  check;  and  almost  elbow- 
ing her, 

So  close  they  stood,  another,  mute  as 
death, 

And  white  as  her  own  tnillt ;  her  babe 

Had  felt  the  faltering  of  his  mother's 

And   loolt'd'  as  bloodleas.      Here   a 

pious  Catholic, 
Mumbling  and    mixing    up    in    his 

Heaven  and  earth's  Maries;  over  his 
bow'd  shoulder 

Scowl'd  that  world-hated  and  world- 
hating  beast, 

A  haggard  Anabaptist.  Many  such 
groups. 

The  names  of  Wyatt,  Elizabeth,  Cour- 

Nay  the  Queen's  right  to  reign — 'fore 

God,  the  rogues — 
Were  freely  buzzed  among  them.     So 


Would   turn  it  thither.      Wherefore 

HOW  the  Queen 
In  this  low  pulse  and   palsy  of  the 

Bad  me  to  tell  you  that  she  counts 

on  you 
And  on  myself  as  her  two   hands;  aw 

In   your  own  city,  as  her  right,  my 
Lord, 

For  you  are  loyal. 

WhiU.  Am  I  Thomas  White  ? 

One  word  before  she  comes.    Eliza- 
beth— 

Her   name    is   much    abused    among 
these  traitors. 

Where  is  she  ?    She  is  loved  by  all  of 


If  she  should  be  mishar  died. 

Hmiard.  No;  she  shall  not 

;he  Queen  hid  \  ' 


Melhoujjht  I  smell  out  Renard  in  the 

letter, 
And  fearing   for   her,  sent   a  secret 

Which  told  her  to  be  sicli.     Happily 

It  found  her  sick  indeed. 

Whitt.  God  send  her  well ; 

Here  comes  her  Royal  Grace. 


Whit/.     I,   the   Lord    Mayor,   and 
And  guilds  of  London, gathered  here, 


You 


For  yoi 
That  wi 


Highness  ic 


ir  lowliest 


princely   presence ; 
pray 
jr   true  and   loyal    dti- 

From  your  own   royal  lips,  at   once 

may  know 
The  wherefore  of  this  coming,  and  so 

royal  «ill,  and  do  it.— I,  Lord 


r  guilds  and  c 


Mav 
Of  Loudon, 
panie 
Mary.  In  mine  oviTi  person    am    I 

To  tell  you  whit  indeed  ye  see  and 

How  traitorously  these  rebels  out  of 

Have  made  strong  head  against  our- 

They  would  not  have   me  wed   the 

That  was  their  pretext — so  they  spake 


But  w 


then 


11  diver 


ir  Council  to 
the  question 


And  by  their 

It  doth  appear  this  marriage 

least 
Of  all  their  quarrel. 
They  hava  betrayed  the  treason  of 

theit ' 
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Queen  Mary. 


Acrt  II. 


Seek  to  possess  our  person,  hold  our 

Tower, 
Place   and  displace   our    councillors, 

and  use 
Both  us  and  them  according  as  they 

will. 
Now  what  I  am  ye  know  right  well — 

your  Queen ; 
To  whom,  when  I  was  wedded  to  the 

realm 
And   the   realm's   laws    (the   spousal 

ring  whereof, 
Not  ever  to  be  laid  aside,  I  wear 
Upon  this  finger),  ye  did  promise  full 
Allegiance     and     obedience     to    the 

death. 
Ye  know  my  father  was  the  rightful 

heir 
Of  England,  and  his  right  came  down 

to  me, 
Corroborate  by  your  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment : 
And  as  ye  were  most  loving  unto  him, 
So  doubtless  will  ye  show  yourselves 

to  me. 
Wherefore,   ye   will    not   brook   that 

anyone 
Should  seize  our  person,  occupy  our 

state, 
More  specially  a  traitor  so  presump- 
tuous 
As  this  same  Wyatt,  who  hath   tam- 

per'd  with 
A  public  ignorance,  and,  under  color 
Of  such  a   cause   as    hath   no   color, 

seeks 
To  bend  the  laws  to  his  own  will,  and 

yield 
Full  scope  to  persons  rascal  and  for- 
lorn, 
To   make   free    spoil    and    havoc    of 

your  goods. 
Now  as  your  Prince,  I  say, 
I,  that  was  never  mother,  cannot  tell 
How  mothers  love  their  children  ;  yet, 

methinks, 
A  prince    as  naturally  may   love    his 

people 
As  these  their  children  ;  and  be  sure 

your  Queen 
So  loves   you,  and   so   loving,  needs 

must  deem 
This  love  by  you  returned  as  heartily ; 


And  thro'  this  common  knot  and  bond 
of  love, 

Doubt  not  they  will  be  speedily  over- 
thrown. 

As  to  this  marriage,  ye  shall  under- 
stand 

We  made  thereto   no  treaty  of  our- 
selves, 

And  set  no  foot  theretoward  unadvised 

Of   all   our    Privy    Council;  further- 
more, 

This  marriage  had  the  assent  of  those 
to  whom 

The  king,  my  father,  did  commit  his 
trust ; 

Who  not  alone  esteem'd  it  honorable. 

But  for  the  wealth  and  glory  of  our 
realm, 

And  all  our  loving  subjects,  most  ex- 
pedient. 

As  to  myself, 

I    am  not  so  set  on   wedlock  as   to 
choose 

But  where  I  list,  nor  yet  so  amorous 

That  I  must  needs  be  husbanded  ;  I 
thank  God, 

I  have   lived    a    virgin,  and  I  noway 
doubt 

But  that  with  God's  grace,  I  can  live 
so  still. 

Yet  if  it  might  please  God  that  I  should 
leave 

Some  fruit   of  mine   own  body  after 
me, 

To   be   your   king,  ye    would   rejoice 
thereat, 

And  it  would  be  your  comfort,  as  I 
trust ; 

And  truly,  if  I  either  thought  or  knew 

This   marriage    should  bring    loss  or 
danger  to  you, 

Mv  subjects,  or  impair  in  any  way 

This  royal  state  of  England,  I  would 
never 

Consent  thereto,  nor   marry  while    1 
live ; 

Moreover,  if  this  marriage  should  not 
seem. 

Before  our  own  High  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment, 

To  be  of  rich  advantage  to  our  realm. 

We  will  refrain,  and  not  alone  from 
this. 


And  fear  them  iiol.      I  fear  Ihem  not. 

Mv  Lord, 
I  leave  Lotd  William  Howard  in  your 

city, 
To  guard  and  keep  vou  w.hole  and  safe 

from  all 
The  spoil  and  sackage  aim'd  at  by 

these  rebels, 
Who   mouth    and    foam   against    the 
Prince  of  Spain. 
Veic-s.     Long  live  Queen  Maryl 

Down  with  Wyalt  1 
The  Queen  I 


fViit, 


fro 


_uilds  and  c 
YoQ  are  shy  and  prou'd  like  Eiiglish- 

And  will  not  Irutl  your  voices,     Un- 

derstanii : 
VouT  lawful  Prince  lialh  corne  to  cast 

On  ]oyal  hearts  and  boiioms,  hoped  to 

fall 
Into  the  widespread  arma  of  fealty, 
And    finds    you    statueE.     Speak    at 

onco — and  all  1 
For  whom  } 
Our  bovereign  Lady  by  King  Harry'j 


The  Queen  of  England  or  the  rabble 

of  Kent? 
The  reeking  dungfork  master  of  the 

Your  havings  wasted  by   the  scythe 

and  spade — 
Vour  tights    and    charters    hobnail'd 


tfii//.  Your  Highness  hear; 

This  burst  and  baas  of  loyal  harmony 
And  how  we  each  and  all  of  us  abhcii 
The  tenomous,  bestial,  devilish  revol 
Of    Thot! 


Td   r 


DSlh 
E  your  Highness  thirty  Ihou- 

n  and  strike  a»  with  one  hand, 


That  might  have  leapt  upon  us  una- 

Swear  with  me,  noble  fellow-citizens, 

all, 
Wrlh  all  your  trades,  and  guilds,  and 


Af.ir 


:i.     We  Bwcarl 
Wc   thank  your   Lordship 
and  vonr  loyal  city. 

[ffxil  Maty  »tlr,idid. 
m:it,:     1  Itusl  ihi."  day,  thto'  God, 

1  have  ^^aved  the  ctown. 

First  AtileTiiian.     Ay,  so  my  Loid 

of  Pembroke  in  command 

Of  all  het  force  be  safe  i  but  there  are 

Second  Alderman.     I  hear  that  Gar- 
diner, cuminR  with  the  Queen, 
And  meeting   Pembroke,  bent  to  his 

sadtlle-bow. 
As  if  to  win  the  man  by  flattering  him, 
A  he  so  safe  lo  fight  upon  her  side  ? 
First  Aldrrman.     If  not,  there's  nO 
man  safe. 


The  color  ireely  ulay'd  into  her  face, 
And  the  half  sight  which  makes  her 

o'  that  dim  dilated 

1  our  faces ;  I  have  n 

;nly  or  so  goodly. 
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Queen  Mary, 


ACT  II. 


Die  like  the  torn  fox  dumb,  but  never 

whine 
Like  that  poor  heart,  Northumberland, 

at  the  block. 
Bagenhall.     The  man  had  children, 

and  he  whined  for  those. 
Methinks   most   men   are    but   poor- 
hearted,  else 
Should  we  so  doat  on  courage,  were  it 

commoner  } 
The  Queen  stands  up,  and  speaks  for 

her  own  self ; 
And  all  men  cry,  She  is  queenly,  she 

is  goodly. 
Yet  she's  no  goodlier ;  tho'  my  Lord 

Mayor  here, 
By  his  own  rule,  he  hath  been  so  bold 

to-day, 
Should   look   more  goodly  than   the 

rest  of  us. 
White.      Goodly."*      I      feel     most 

goodly  heart  and  hand, 
And  strong  to  throw  ten  Wyatts  and 

all  Kent. 
Ha  !  ha  I  sir ;  but  you  jest ;  I  love  it : 

a  jest 
In  time  of   danger  shows  the  pulses 

even. 
Be  merry  !  yet,  Sir    Ralph,  you  look 

but  sad. 
I    dare    avouch    you'd   stand    up   for 

yourself, 
Tho'  all    the   world  should   bay  like 

winter  wolves. 
Bagenhall.     Who  knows  ?  the  man 

is  proven  by  the  hour. 
White.     The  man  should  make  the 

hour,  not  this  the  man  ; 
And   Thomas   Wliite  will  prove  this 

Thomas  Wyatt, 
And  he  will  prove  an  Iden  to  this  Cade, 
And    he  will    play  the   Walworth    to 

this  Wat ; 
Come,    sirs,   we    prate;    hence   all — 

gather  your  men — 
Myself  must  bustle.     Wyatt  comes  to 

South wark  ; 
I'll  have  the  drawbridge  hewn  into  the 

Thames, 
And   see    the   citizens   arm'd.     Good 

day;  good  day.      I^^'.r// White. 
Bagenhall.     One  of  much  outdoor 

bluster. 


Howard,  For  all  that. 

Most  honest,  brave,  and  skilful ;  and 

his  wealth 
A    fountain   of    perennial  alms — his 

fault 
So  thoroughly  to  believe  in  his  own 
!  self. 

'       Bagenhall.     Yet  thoroughly  to  be- 
lieve in  one's  own  self, 
So  one's  own  self  be  thorough,  were 

to  do 
Great  things,  my  Lord. 

Howard.  It  may  be. 

Bagenhall.  I  have  heard 

One  of  your  Council  fleer  and  jeer  at 
him. 
Howard.        The     nursery-cocker'd 
child  will  jeer  at  aught 
That  may  seem  strange  beyond  his 

nursery. 
The    statesman   that  shall  jeer   and 

fleer  at  men, 
Makes   enemies  for  himself  and  for 

his  king  ; 
And  if  he   jeer  not  seeing  the  true 

man 
Behind  his  folly,  he  is  thrice  the  fool ; 
And  i^  he  see  the  man  and  still  will 

jeer, 
He   is   child  and  fool,  and   traitor  to 

the  State. 
Who  is  he  "i  let  me  shun  him. 

Bagenhall.  Nay,  my  Lord, 

He  is  damn'd  enough  already. 

Hcnvard.  I  must  set 

The  guard  at  Ludgate.    Fare  you  well, 

Sir  Ralph. 

Bagenhall.     '  Who  knows  ? '     I  am 

for  England.     But  who  knows. 

That  knows  the  Queen,  the  Spaniard, 

and  the  Pope, 
Whether   I    be    for    Wyatt,    or    the 
Queen?  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— London  Bridge. 

Enter    SiR    Thomas    Wyatt    and 
Brett. 

Wyatt.     Brett,  when   the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  moved  against  us 


Thoa  crLed'st  '  A  Wyatt  I '  and  flying 

Left  his   all  bare,  for  which   I   ]ove 

thee,  Brett. 
Have  for  thine  asking  aught  that  1 

For  thro'  thine  help  we  arc  come  to 

London  Bridge; 
But  how  to  croES  it  balks  nie.     I  fear 

Bretl.     Nay,  hardly,  save  by  boat, 

swimmingi  or  wings. 
Wyatt.    Last  night  I  climb'd  into 
the  gate-house,  Brett, 
And  scared    the  gray   old  porter  and 

his  wife. 
And  then  I  crept  along  the  gloom  and 

They  had  hewn  the  drawbridge  down 

into  the  river. 
It  roll'd  as  black  as  death ;  and  that 

same  tide 
Which,    coming    with    our    coming, 

»em'd  to  smile 
And  sparkle  like  our  fortune  as  thou 

Ran    sunless     down,    and     nioati'd 

against  ihe  [ners. 
But  o'et  the  chasm  I  saw  Lord'  Wil- 

1  Howard 
By  torchlight,  and  his  guard ;    four 

guns  gaped  at  me, 
Black,  silent   mouths:   had   Howard 

spied  me  there 
And  made   them  speak,  as   well   he 

might  have  done. 
Their  voice  had  left  me  none  to  tell 

What  shall  »e'do? 
'  Brett.     On  somehow.    To  go  back 
Were  to  lose  all. 

Wyatt.        On  over  London  Bridge 


On    the    While  Tower  and   on   thi 

nevil's  Tower, 
And  pointed  full   at  Soutliwark ;  wi 

By  Kingston  Bridge. 

Brett.  Ten  miles  about. 

Wyatt.  Ev'n  su 

But   I   have  notice    from 


Within  the  city  that  they  will  stand 

by  us 
If  Ludgale  can  be  teach'd  by  dawn  to- 

Enler  oat  of  WVATT'a  miH. 

Man.  Sir  Thomas,  I've  fimiid  ibis 
paper;  pray  your  worship  read  it ;  I 
know  not  my  letters;  the  old  priests 
taught  me  nothing. 

tVyiiJl  [reads].  'Whosoever  will 
apprehend  the  traitor  Thomas  Wyatt 
shall   have  B  hundred  pounds  for  re- 

Man.     Is  that  it?     Thai's  a  big  lot 

of  n,oney. 
tVyall.     Ay.  ay,  my  friend ;  nnl  read 


Brell.  but  that's  fi)olhaidv. 

IVyatl.    Nut    boldness,  which  will 

give  my  followers  boldness. 

Enter  MAN  ii'ilh  a  prisoner. 
Man.      We  found    him,  your  wor- 
ship, a  plundering  o'  Bishop  Winches- 
ter's  house ;    he    say's   he's   a    poor 

Wyall.     Gentleman  I  a   thief  1     Go 
hang  him.    Shall  we  make 
Those    that   we   come   to   serve   our 
sharpest  foes  ? 

Brttt.  Sir  'I'homas— 

Wyatt.  Itaiig  him,  I  say. 

Bretl.     Wyalt.  but  now  you  prom- 
ised me  a  boon. 

Wyall.    Ay.  and  I  warrant  this  fine 
fellow's  life, 

Brell.     Ev'n  so  ;  he  was  my  neigh- 
bor once  in  Kent, 
He's    poor  enough,  has    drunk  and 

gambled  out 
All  that   he   had,  and  gentleman  he 

We  have  been  glad  together;  let  him 
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Queai  Mary. 


ACT  III. 


Some  spice  of  wisdom  in  my  telling 

you, 
When  last  we  talk'd,  that  Philip  would 

not  come 
Till  Guildford  Dudley  and  the  Duke 

of  Suffolk, 

And  Lady  Jane  had  left  us. 

Mary,  They  shall  die. 

Renard.    And  your  so  loving  sister  } 

Mary.  She  shall  die. 

My  foes  are  at  my  feet,  and  Philip 

King.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 


.SCENE     I.— The     Conduit 
Grace-church, 


IN 


Fiiintedwith  the  Nine  WorthieSy  among 
ihem  King  Henry  VIII,  holding  a 
booky  on  it  inscribed  *  Verbum  Dei.* 

Enter  SlR- RALPH  Bagenhall  and 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford. 

Bagenhall.     A    hundred    here   and 
liundreds  hang'd  in  Kent. 
The  tigress  had  unsheath'd  her  nails 

at  last, 
And     Renard    and     the     Chancellor 

sharpen'd  them. 
In  every  London  street  a  gibbet  stood. 
They  are  down  to-day.     Here  by  this 

house  was  one ; 
The  traitor  husband  dangled  at  the 

door, 
And  when  the  traitor  wife  came  out 

for  bread 
To  still  the  petty  treason  therewithin, 
Her  cap  would  brush  his  heels. 

Stafford.  It  is  Sir  Ralph, 

And  muttering  to  himself  as  hereto- 
fore. 
Sir,  see  you  aught  up  yonder .? 

Bagenhall.  I  miss  something. 

The  tree  that  only  bears  dead  fruit  is 
gone. 
Stafford.     What  tree,  sir  } 
Bagenhall.  Well,  the  tree  in 

Virgil,  sir. 
That  bears  not  its  own  apples. 

Stafford.  What  I  the  gallows  1 


Bagenhall.     Sir,  this  dead  fruit  was 
ripening  overmuch, 
And   had  to  1^  removed  lest   living 

Spain 
Should  sicken  at  dead  England. 

Stafford.  Not  so  dead, 

But  that  a  shock  may  rouse  her. 

Bagenhall.  I  believe 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford  t 
Stafford.  I  am  ill  disguised. 

Bagenhall.     Well,  are   you   not   in 

peril  here.? 
Stafford.  I  think  so. 

I  came  to  feel  the  pulse  of  England, 

whether 
It  beats  hard  at  this  marriage.     Did 
you  see  it  ? 
Bagenhall.     Stafford,  I   am   a    sad 
man  and  a  serious. 
Far  liefer  had  I  in  my  country  hall 
Been   reading  some  old  book,  with 

mine  old  hound 
Couch'd  at  my  hearth,  and  mine  old 

flask  of  wine 
Beside  me,  than  have  seen  it:  yet  I 
saw  it. 
Stafford.     Good,  was  it  splendid? 
Bagenhall.      Ay,     if     Dukes,     and 
Earls, 
And  Counts,  and  sixty  Spanish  cava- 
liers, 
Some  six  or  seven  Bishops,  diamonds, 

pearls, 
That  royal  commonplace  too,  cloth  of 

gold, 
Could  make  it  so. 

Stafford.      And    what   was    Mary's 

dress  ? 
Bagenhall.     Good  faith,  I  was  too 
sorrv  for  the  woman 
To  mark    the    dress.     She  wore    red 
shoes ! 
Stafford.  Red  shoes  ! 

Bagenhall.     Scarlet,  as   if  her  feet 
were  wash'd  in  blood. 
As  if  she  had  waded  in  it. 

Stafford.  Were  your  eyes 

So  bashful  that  you  look'd  no  higher  ? 

Bagenhall.  A  diamond. 

And  Philip's  gift,  as  proof  of  Philip's 

love. 
Who  hath   not  any  for  any, — tho'  a 
true  (me, 


Slazed  false  upon  her  heart. 
Stafford.      15ut  ihis  proud  Prince — 
Bagenhall.        Nay,  he  is  King,  you 
know,  the  King  of  Naples. 

The  father   ceded   Naples,  that  the 

Being  a  King,  tnighl  wed  a  Queen, — 

Ohe 
Flamed   in  brocadc^while  satin  his 

trunk-hose, 
InwTODght  with  silver,^on  his  neck  a 

Gold,  thick  with  diamonda ;  hanging 

down  from  this 
The  Golden  Fleece— and  round   his 

knee,  misplaced. 
Our    English    Garter,    studded   with 

great  emeralds. 
Rubies,  I  know  not  what.     Have  you 

Of  all  Ihis  gear  ? 

Stafford.         Ay.  since  you  hale  the 
telling  it. 
How  iook'ii  the  Queen  ? 

Bagenhall.  No  fairer  for  her 

And  I  could  see  that  as  the  new-made 

Came  from  the  Minster,  moving  side 

by  side 
lleneath  one  canopy,  ever  and  anon 
She  cast  on  him  a  vassal  smile  of  love, 
'Which  Philip  with  a  glance  of  .■some 

distaste. 
Or  so  melhought,  retum'd.     I  may  be 

^This  marriage  will  not  hold. 

Stafford.  I  think  with  you. 

The  King  of  France  will  help  to  break 

Bageithalt.  France  \ 

We  once   had  half    of   France,   and 

hurl'd  our  battles 
Into  the  heart  of  Spain  ;  but  England 

I)  but  a.  ball  chuck'd  between  France 

and  Spain. 
Hia  in  whose  hand  she  drops  ;  Harry 

of  Bolingbroke 
Had  holpen  Richard's  tottering  throne 

Could  Harry  have  foreseen  that  all 
onr  nobles 


Would  perish  on  the  civil  slaughter- 
field. 
And  leave  the  people  naked  to  the 

And  the  crown  naked  to  the  people  ; 

the  crown 
Female,  loo  I      Sir,  no  woman's  regj- 

follen,  and  as  I 


Can  save  us.     We  : 

think, 
Never  to  rise  again. 
Stafford. 

blooded. 


I'd 


o  black- 
ive  myself  to  hinder 
lusty  fellows  ihere  in 


France 

Bagenhall.     You  would  but  make 
UB  weaker,  Thomas  Stafford. 
Wyatt   was    a  good   soldier,   yet   he 

And  strength  en 'd  Philip. 

Stafford.        Hid  ii>'l  his  last  breath 
Clear    Courtenay   ami    iIr     Princess 

from  the  charge 
Of  being  his  co-rebels  ? 

Bagenhall.  Ay,  but  then 

What  such  a  one  as  Wyalt  says  is 

nothing! 
We   have  no  men   among  us.    The 

new  Lords 
Are  quieted  with  their  sop  of  Abbey- 

And  cv'n  before  the  Queen's  face 
Gardiner  buys  them 

With  Philip's  gold.  All  greed,  no 
failh,  no  courage  I 

Why,  ev'n  the  haughty  prince,  North- 
umberland, 

The  leader  of  our  Reformation,  knelt 

Andblubbcr'd  like  a  lad,  and  on  the 
scalTold 

Recanted,     and      resold     himself     to 

Stafford.        I   swear  you   do   your 
country  wrong.  Sir  Ralph. 
I  know  a  set  of  eniles  over  there. 
Dare-devils,  that  would  eat  fire  and 

spit  it  out 
At  Philip's  beard  ;  they  pillage  Spain 

The   French   King  winks  at   it-     An 
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When  they  will  sweep  her  from  the 

seas.     No  men  ? 
Did  not  Lord  Suffolk  die  like  a  true 

man  ? 
Is  not  Lord  William  Howard  a  true 

man  ? 
Yea,    you    yourself,    altho'    you    are 

black-blooded  : 
And    I,    by   God,  believe    myself    a 

man. 
Ay,  even  in  the  church  there  is  a  man 

— Cranmer. 
Fly  would  he  not,  when  all  men  bad 

him  fly. 
And  what  a  letter  he  wrote  against 

the  Pope  I 
There's  a  brave  man,  if  any. 

Bageiihall.  Ay  ;  if  it  hold. 

Croivd  {coming  on).     God  save  their 
Graces  I 
•  Stafford.  Bagenhall,  I  see 

The  Tudor  green  and  white.     (  Trum- 
pets.)    They  are  coming  now. 
And  here's  a  crowd  as  thick  as  her- 
ring-shoals. 
Bagenhall.     Be  limpets  to  this  pil- 
lar, or  we  are  torn 
Down  the  strong  wave  of  l^rawlers. 
Crowd.     God  save  their  Graces  ! 
^Procession  of   Trumpeters,  Jave- 
linmenyetc.  ;    then  Spanish  and 
Flemish  Nobles  intermingled. 
Stafford.    Worth  seeing,  Bagenhall  ! 
These  black  dog-Dons 
Garb  themselves  bravely.     Who's  the 

long-face  there. 
Looks  very  Spain  of  very  Spain  ? 

Bagenhall.  The  Duke 

Of  Alva,  an  iron  soldier. 

Stafford.  And  the  Dutchman, 

Now  laughing  at  some  jest  .** 

Bagenhall.  William  of  Orange, 

William  the  Silent. 
Stafford.     Why  do  they  call  him  so  ? 
Bagenhall.      He    keeps,    they   say, 
some  secret  that  may  cost 
Philip  his  life. 
Stafford.     But    then    he    looks    so 

merrv. 
Bagenhall.     I   cannot  tell  you  why 
they  call  him  so. 
[  The     King     and    Queen     pass, 
attended  by  Peers  of  the  Realm  ^ 


Officers   of  StaUt  eU.y    Caumm 
shot  off. 

Crowd.     Philip    and   Mary,   Philip 
and  Mary  I 
Long  live  the  King  and  Queen,  Philip 
and  Mary  1 

Stafford.    They  smile  as  if  content 
with  one  another. 

Bagenhall.    A  smile  abroad  is  oft  a 
scowl  at  home. 

[King  and  Queen  pass  att.     Proces- 
sion, 

First  Citizen.  I  thought  this  Philip 
had  been  one  of  those  black  devils  of 
Spain,  but  he  hath  a  yellow  beard. 

Second  Citizen.  Not  red  like  Iscar- 
iot's. 

First  Citizen.  Like  a  carrot's,  as 
thou  say'st,  and  English  carrot's  bet- 
ter than  Spanish  licorice ;  but  I 
thought  he  was  a  beast. 

Third  Citizen.  Certain  I  had 
heard  that  every  Spaniard  carries  a 
tail  like  a  devil  under  his  trunk-hose. 

Tailor.  Ay,  but  see  what  trunk- 
hoses  !  Lord  I  they  be  fine ;  I  never 
stitch'd  none  such.  They  make 
amends  for  the  tails. 

Fourth  Citizen.  Tut !  every  Span- 
ish priest  will  tell  you  that  all  English 
heretics  have  tails. 

Fifth  Citizen.  Death  and  the  Devil 
— if  he  find  I  have  one — 

Fourth  Citizen.  Lo !  thou  hast 
call'd  them  up !  here  they  come — a 
pale  horse  for  Death  and  Gardiner  for 
the  Devil. 

Enter  Gardiner  [turning  back  from 
the  procession ) . 

Gardiner.     Knave,  wilt  thou  wear 

thy  cap  before  the  Queen. 
Man.      My     Lord,     I     stand     so 
squeezed  among  the  crowd. 
I  cannot  lift  my  hands  unto  my  head. 
Gardiner.     Knock  off  his  cap  there, 
some  of  you  about  him  I 
See  there  be  others  that  can  use  their 

hands. 
Thou  art  one  of  Wyatt's  men  ? 

Man.  No,  my  Lord,  no. 

Gardiner.     Thv  name,  thou  knave  ? 


Man.  t  am  nobody,  iny  Lord. 

Gardiner   {iliimling).     Gads    pas- 
sion 1  knave,  thy  name  ? 
Man.  T  have  ears  lo  hear. 

Gardiiur.    Ay,   rascal, 


theee: 


i  to  hea 


Find  out  his  name  and  bring  it  me  ('o 

AtUudant). 

Attendant.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Gardiner.     Knave,  thou  shall  lose 

thine  ears  and  find  thv  tongue. 

And  shalt  be  thankful  if  I  leave  thee 

that. 

[Cotnin/!  kefort  the  Conduit. 
The  conduit  painted— the  nine    wor- 
thies— ay ' 


But  then  what's  here 

with  a  scroll. 
Ha — Verbuni  Dei — ve 


,  H., 


Atleudant.     I  do,  my  I.ord. 
Gardinir.    Tell  hira  to  paint  it  out. 
And  put  some  fresh  device  in  lieu  of 

A  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  gloves,  sir  ; 

ha? 
There  is  no  heresy  there. 


in)    he  wrought  i 


The  man  shall  pai 

(Knowing  the  m 
ignoranlly. 
And  not  from  any  malice. 

Gardiner.  Word  of  God 

In  English 


ver   this   the  brainle 
spell  Esa'ias  from   St. 
.  and  mad,  fly 


That 

Paul, 
^ake  themselves  d 
It  and  flare 
Unto  rebellions.     I'll  have  theii  bible!. 

The  bible  is  the  priest's.     Ay  I  fellow. 

what  I 

Stand  staring  at  me  I  shout,  you  gap- 
ing rogue  I 
Man.     I   have,  my   Lord,   shouted 

till  I  am  hoarse. 
Gardiner.    What  hast  thou  shouted, 


Long  live  Que 


Gardiner.  Knave,  there  be  iwi 
There  be  both  King  and  Queer 
Philip  and  Mary.    Shout  I 

Mail.  Nay,  bdl.  my  Lore 

Tlie  Queen  comes  first.  Mary  ani 
Philip. 

Gardiner.  Shout,  then 

Mary  and  PhQip  I 

Man.  Marj-  and  Philip  ! 

Gardiner.  Now 

Thou  haat  shouted  for  ihy  pleaauie 


Philip  a 


It  for 


half  V( 


Philip  and  Mary  I 


it  thee 


M,in. 


inier.  What  else? 

Zerubbabel. 
Where  dust  thou  bve  ? 
M..n.  In  CornhilL 

Giii-diner.       Where,  knave,  where  ? 
Man.     Sign  of  the  Talhot. 
Gardiiur.  .Come     to    me   to-mor- 

Rascal  t — this  land  is  like  a  hill  of  fire. 
One  crater  o])ens  wlien  another  shuts. 
But  so  I  get  the  laivs  against  the  here- 

Spite  of  Lord  Paget  and  I^rd  William 

Howard, 
And  others  of  our  Pariiamenl,  revived, 
I  will  show  fire  on  my  side — stake  and 

Sharp  work  and  shorL    The  knaves 

Follow  their  Majesties. 

\Exit.  The  crowd foilimiiiig. 
Bagenhnli.  As  proud  as  Kecket. 
Stafford.     Voii  would  not  have  him 

murder'd  as  Becket  was  i 
Bagenliall.       No — murder      fathers 
murder:  hut  I  say 
There   is    no  man— there   was   one 
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Stafford.  Did  you  see  her  die  ? 

Bagenhall.     No,  no ;  her  innocent 

blood  had  blinded  me. 
You  call  me  too  black-blooded — true 

enough 
Her  dark  dead  blood  is  in  my  heart 

with  mine. 
If  ever  I  cry  out  against  the  Pope 
Her  dark  dead  blood  that  ever  moves 

with  mine 
Will  stir  the  living  tongue  and  make 

the  cry. 
Stafford.     Yet  doubtless  you  can  tell 

me  how  she  died  ? 
Bagenhall.     Seventeen — and   knew 

eight  languages — in  music 
Peerless — her  needle  perfect,  and  her 

learning 
Beyond  the  churchmen ;  yet  so  meek, 

so  modest, 
So  wife-like  humble  to  the  trivial  boy 
Mismatched  with  her  for  policy  1     I 

have  heard 
She  would  not  take  a  last  farewell  of 

hiift. 
She  fear*d  it  might   unman  him  for 

his  end. 
She  could  not  be  unmann*d — no,  nor 

out  woman  *d — 
Seventeen — a  rose  of  grace  1 
Girl   never  breathed   to  rival  such  a 

rose  ; 
Rose  never  blew  that  equall'd  such  a 

bud. 
Stafford,     Pray  you  go  on. 
Bagenhall.     She   came     upon    the 

scaffold. 
And  said  she  was  condemned  to    die 

for  treason ; 
She   had  but  follow'd   the  device  of 

those 
Her  nearest  kin :  she    thought    they 

knew  the  laws. 
But   for  herself,  she   knew  but   little 

law, 
And    nothing    of    the   titles    to    the 

crown; 
She  had  no  desire  for  that,  and  wrung 

her  hands, 
And  trusted  God  would  save  her  thro' 

the  blood 
Of  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
Stafford.  Pray  you  go  on. 


Bagenhall.    Then   knelt    and  said 

the  Miserere  Mei — 
But  all   in  English,  mark   you ;  rose 

again, 
And,  when  the  headsman  pray'd  to  be 

forgiven. 
Said    '  You   will    give    me    my  true 

crown  at  last, 
But  do  it  quickly ; '  then  all  wept  but 

she, 
Who   changed   not   color    when  she 

saw  the  block, 
But  ask'd  him,  childlike  ;     *  Will  you 

take  it  off 
Before  I  lay  me  down  }  *  *  No,  madam,' 

he  said. 
Gasping ;  and  when  her  innocent  eyes 

were  bound. 
She,  with  her  poor  blind  hands  feeling 

— *  where  is  it  ? 
Where  is  it  ?  * — You  must  fancy  that 

which  follow'd. 
If  you  have  heart  to  do  it ! 

Crowd  [in  the  distance).     God  save 

their  Graces  1 
Stafford.    Their    Graces,   our    dis- 
graces I  God  confound  them ! 
Why,  she's  grown  bloodier  I  when  I 

last  was  here. 
This   was    against    her  conscience — 

would  be  murder ! 
Bagenhall.     The  '  Thou  shalt  do  no 

murder,'  which  God's  hand 
Wrote  on  her  conscience,  Mary  rubb'd 

out  pale — 
She   could   not  make   it   white — and 

over  that, 
Traced  in  the  blackest  text  of  Hell — 

*  Thou  Shalt  1 ' 
And  sign'd  it — Mary  ! 

Stafford.     Philip  and  the  Pope 
Must   have  sign'd   too.     I   hear   this 

Legate's  coming 
To    bring    us    absolution    from    the 

Pope. 
The   Lords   and  Commons  will  bow 

down  before  him — 
You  are  of  the  house  ?  what  will  you 

do.  Sir  Ralph? 
Bagenhall.     And  why  should    I  be 

bolder  than  the  rest. 
Or  honester  than  all  ? 
Stafford,  But,  sir,  if  I — 


of  cards; 
that  a  pufi  would  du  it — then  if  I 
And  others  made  that  move  1  touch'd 

iBack'd  by  the  power  of  France,  and 
I  landing  here, 

f-Camc  with  a  sudden  splendor,  shout, 
and  show. 
And   dazzled    men    and    deafen'd    by 

Loud  venture,   and    (he    people    so 

And  I  the  race  of  murder'd  Baclting- 

Not   for  myself,   but   for    the    king- 
dom— Sir, 

I    trust    that    you  would   fight    along 
with  us. 
BagenAall.     No;  you   would   fling 

your  lives  into  the  gulf. 
Stajard.     Bat  if  this  Philip,  as  he's 
like  to  do. 

Left  Maiy  a  wife-widow  here  alone. 

Set   up   a  viceroy,  sent   his   myriads 

To  seiM  upon  the  forts  and  fleet,  and 

A   Spanish  province;  would  you  not 

Bi^tHhall.     I  think   I  should  fight 


Who  knows  mc.    I  must  leave  you. 

Fare  you  well, 
Youll  hear  of  me  agsin. 

Bagenhall.  Upon  the  scaffold. 


Benedicl 
^^^^^lapibl  e  s 


t  voyage   up    the 

:    had   your   royal  barge, 
and  that  same  chair. 
Or  rather  throne   of   purple,  on  the 

Out  silver  cross  sparkled  before  the 

The  ripples  twinkled  at  their  diamond- 

The    boats    that    follow'd,  were    as 


As  regal 


>wmE-gay 
gardens ; 


and  your  flocks  of 


As  fair  and  white   as   angels;    and 
Wore  m  mine  eyes  the  green  of  Par- 

My  foreign  friends,  who  dream'd  us 

blanketed 
In     ever-closing     fog,     were     much 

amazed 
To  find  as  fair  a  son  as  might  have 

fiash'd 
Upon  their  lake  of   Garda,  fire   the 

Thames; 
Our  voyage  by  sea  was  all  but  miracle; 
And  here  the  river  flowing  from  the 

Not  toward  it  (for  they  thought  not 

of  our  tides), 
Seem'd  as  a  happy  miracle  to  make 

glide- 
In   quiet — home  your  banish'd  coon- 


Mar_ 


„-y?"w 


We 


A  disziness. 
Mary.  And  how  came  you 

round  again? 
Pole.    The  scarlet  thread  of  Rahab 
saved  her  life; 
\nd   mine,  a   little    letting    of    the 

Mary.    Well  ?  n 


Pole. 


Ay,c 


a  the 


Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  banish- 
Feeliug  my  native  land  beneath  my 
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I  said  thereto:  *  Ah,  native  land  of 

mine, 
Thou  art  much  beholden  to  this  foot 

of  mine, 
That    hastes    with    full    commission 

from  the  Pope 
To   absolve  thee   from   thy  guilt   of 

heresy. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  me  and  attainted 

me, 
And  mark'd  me  ev*n  as  Cain,  and  I 

return 
As  Peter,  but  to  bless  thee  :  make  me 

well.' 
Methinks   the  good   land   heard  me, 

for  to-day 
My  heart  beats   twenty,  when    I   see 

you,  cousin. 
Ah,  gentle  cousin,  since  your  Herod's 

death. 
How    oft     hath     Peter    knock'd     at 

Mary's  gate  ! 
And  Mary  would  have  risen  and  let 

him  in, 
But,   Mary,  there  were  those  within 

the  house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

Mary.  True,  good  cousin  Pole  ; 

And    there  were   also   those  without 

the  house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

Pole.  I  believe  so,  cousin. 

State-policy    and     church-policy    are 

conjoint, 
But, Janus-faces  looking  diverse  ways. 
I  fear  the    Emperor  much  misvalued 

me. 
But  all  is  well;  'twas  ev'n  the  will  of 

God, 
Who,    waiting     till     the     time     had 

ripen'd,  now. 
Makes  me  his  mouth  of  holy  greeting. 

'  Hail, 
Daughter  of  God,  and  saver  of  the 

faith. 
Sit  benedictus  fructus  ventris  tui ! ' 
Mary.     Ah,  heaven  ! 
Pole.  Unwell,  your  Grace? 

Mary.  No,  cousin,  happy — 

Happy    to   see    you ;    never    yet    so 

happy 
Since  I  was  crown'd. 
Pole.  Sweet  cousin,  you  forget 


That  long  low  minster  where  you  gave 

your  hand 
To  this  great  Catholic  King. 
Philip.        Well  said,  Lord  Legate. 

Mary.      Nay,    not     well     said;   I 

thought  of  you,  my  liege, 
Ev'n  as  I  spoke. 
Philip.    Ay,    Madam ;     my    Lord 

Paget 
Waits  to  present  our  Council   to  the 

Legate. 
Sit  down  here,  all ;  Madam,  between 

us  you. 
Pole.     Lo,  now  you  are   enclosed 

with  boards  of  cedar. 
Our    little    sister    of    the    Song    of 

Songs ! 
You  are  doubly  fenced  and   shielded 

sitting  here 
Between     the     two    most     high-set 

thrones  on  earth, 
The  Emperor's  highness  happily  sym- 

bol'd  by 
The  King  your  husband,  the   Pope's 

Holiness 
By  mine  own  self. 

Mary.     True,  cousin,  I  am  happy. 
When  will  you  that  we  summon   both 

our  houses 
To   take   this   absolution  from   your 

lips. 
And  be  regather'd  to  the  Papal  fold.-* 
Pole.      In    Britain's    calendar    the 

brightest  clay 
Beheld  our  rough   forefathers   break 

their  Gods, 
And  clasp  the  faith   in   Christ;  but 

after  that 
Might  not  St.  Andrew's  be  her  hap- 
piest day } 
Mary.     Then     these    shall      meet 

upon  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Enter  Paget,  ivho  presents  the  Coun- 
cil.    Dumb  show. 

Pole.     I    am   an   old    man  wearied 
with  my  journey, 
Ev'n   with   my  joy.      Permit   me    to 

withdraw. 
To  Lambeth } 
Philip.        Ay,  Lambeth  has  ousted 
Cranmer. 


It  was   not   meet   the   heretic  swine 

slii>iikl  live 
In  Lambeili. 

Mary.    Thereor  anywhere,  or  at  all. 
Ph-iiip.     We  have  had  it  swept  and 

gariiish'd  after  hini. 
Pole.    Not  for  the  seven  devils  to 

Philip.       Ha,     for   we     trust     they 

Pale.     'Irue,  and  I  am  the  Angel  of 
the  Pope. 
Farewell,  your  Graces. 

Philip.  Nav,  not  here— to  roe ; 

Iwi)lBO«-- 
Pole.     Not    I 

couiiletBide  i 
Philip.     No,  my   Lord   Legate,  the 

Lard  Chancellor  goes. 
PoU.     And   unto  no  dead  world  ; 
but  Lambeth  palace, 
Henceforth   a   centre  of   the    living 
faith. 
\Exfunl  Philip,  Pule,  I'agct,  ile. 

Manet  Mary. 
Afary.     He  bath  awaked  1  he  hath 

He  stirs  within  the  darkness  I 

Oh,  Philip,   husband  1    now  thy  lore 

Will  cling  more  close,  ami  those  bleak 

That  make  me  shamed  and  tongue- 
tied  in  my  love. 

The  second  Prince  o£  Peace — 

The  great  unborn  defender  of  the 
Faith, 

Who  will  avenge 


He 


'  alar  ri 


The  stormy  Wyalls  and  Notthumber- 

The  proud  ambitions  of  Elizabetli, 
And  all    her    tie  ri  est    partisans— are 

Before  my  star  I 
:<The  tight  of  this  new  learning  wanes 

The  ghost  of   Luther  and  Zuinglius 

1  the  deathless  hell  which  is  their 
doom 


iword  shall  hew  the  heretic  peo- 

faith  shali  ciothe  the  world  that 
will  be  his, 

universal    air    and    sunshine  1 
(Jpen,  _ 

;verla3ting  gates  1     The    King  ^|l 


Enter  PwiLtP,  DlikE  OF  Alv 

Oh.  Philip,  come  with 

Good  news  have  I  to  (ell  you,  r 


Nay  come  with  me — 
Philip   \to  Alva). 

thai: 
There  was  one  here  of  late— William 

the  Silent 
Thev  call  him— he  is  free  enough  in 

talk. 
But  tells  me  nothing.    You  will   be. 

we  trust. 
Sometime  the  viceroy  of  those  prov- 

He  must  deserve  his  surname  better. 

Alva.  Pi.'j,  sir ; 

Inherit  the  Great  Silence. 

Philip.  True  ;  the  provlncts 

Are  hard  to  rule  and  must  be  hardly 

ruled; 
Most  fruitful,  yet,  indeed,  an   empty 
rind, 

3ut  with  stinging  here- 
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Queen  Mary. 


ACT  a 


The  bells  must  ring;  Te  Deums  must 

be  sung ; 
The  Queen  hath  felt  the  motion  of  her 
babe  1 
Secotid  Page.     Ay ;  but  see  here  I 
First  Page,  See  what  ? 

Second  Page,      This  paper,  Dickon. 
I   found  it  fluttering  at    the    palace 

gates : — 
'  The  Queen  of  England  is  delivered 
of  a  dead  dog  ! ' 
Third  Page.     These  are  the  things 
that  madden  her.     Fie  upon  it ! 
First  Page.     Ay ;   but    I   hear  she 
hath  a  dropsy,  lad. 
Or  a  high-dropsy,  as  the  doctors  call  it. 
Third  Page.     Fie  on  her  dropsy,  so 
she  have  a  dropsy ! 
I  know  that  she  was  ever  sweet  to  me. 
First  Page.     For  thou  and  thine  are 

Roman  to  the  core. 
Third  Page.     So   thou   and    thine 

must  be.    Take  heed  ! 
First  Page.  Not  I, 

And  whether  this   flash   of  news  be 

false  or  true, 
So  the  wine  run,  and  there  be  revelry. 
Content  am  I.     Let  all  the   steeples 

clash. 
Till  the   sun    dance,  as  upon    Easter 
Day.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— Great  Hall   in 
Whitehall. 

At  the  far  end  a  dias.  On  this  three 
chairs^  tiuo  under  one  canopy  for 
Mary  aiid  Philip,  another  on  the 
right  of  these  for  Pole.  Under 
the  dais  on  Pole's  side^  ranged 
along  the  wall,  sit  all  iht  Spirit- 
ual Peers,  and  along  the  wall 
opposite,  all  the  Temporal.  The 
Commons  on  cross  benches  in  front, 
a  line  of  approach  to  the  dais  be- 
tween them.  In  the  foreground. 
Sir  Ralph  Ha(;enhall  and  other 
Members  of  the  Commons. 

First  Member.  St.  Andrew's  day ; 
sit  close,  sit  close,  we  are 
friends. 


Is  reconciled    the    word?    the  Pope] 

again? 
It  must  be  thus  ;  and  yet,  cocksbodj! 

how  strange 
That  Gardiner,  once  so  one  with  all  of 

us 
Against  this  foreign  marriage,  should 

have  yielded 
So    utterly  I — strange  I     but    stranger 

still  that  he, 
So  fierce  against  the  Headship  of  the 

Pope, 
Should  play  the  second  actor  in  this 

pageant  I 

That  brings  him  in ;  such  a  cameleon 

he! 
Second    Member.       This    Gardiner 

turn'd  his  coat  in  Henr3r*s  time; 
The  serpent  that  hath   slough'd  will 

slough  again. 
Third  Member,     Tut,  then   we  all 

are  serpents. 
Second  Member,     Speak   for  your- 
self. 
Third  Member,     Ay,  and  for  Gardi- 
ner! being  English  citizen. 
How  should   he  bear  a   bridegroom 

out  of  Spain  ? 
The  Queen  would   have   him  !   being 

English  churchman 
How  should  he  bear  the  headship  of 

the  Pope  ? 
The  Queen   would   have  it !     States- 
men that  are  wise 
Shape  a  necessity,  as  a  sculptor  clay. 
To  their  own  model. 
Second   Member.     Statesmen     that 

are  wise 
Take  truth  herself  for  model.     What 

say  you  ? 

[  To  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall. 
Bagenhall.     We  talk  and  talk. 
First  Member.     Ay,  and  what   use 

to  talk? 
Philip's  no  sudden  alien — the  Queen's 

husband. 
He's  here,  and  king,  or  will  be — yet 

cocksbody 1 
So  hated  here!  I  watch'd  a  hive  of  late; 
My  seven-years'  friend  was  with  me, 

my  young  boy ; 
Out  crept  a  wasp,  with  half  the  swarm 

behind. 
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Third  Member.     But  ihey  say  that 

'  any  creeping  life  invade  their  hive 
oo  gross  to  t>e  tlirust  out,  will  build 

him  round, 
nd   bind   him  in   from   banning  of 
their  combs. 
I^nd  Philip  by  these  articles  is  bound 
'"~om  stirring  hand  or  foot  to  wrong 
the  realm. 
Second  Member.     By  bonds  of  Ijeea- 
wax,  lilie  your  creeping  thing ; 
But  your   wise  bees  had  stung   hjm 
first  to  death. 
Third  Member.    Hush,  hush  ! 
You     wrong    the    Chancellor:     ihe 

clauses  added 
To  Ihal  same  treaty  which   the   eni- 

■   ly    Gardiner's:    that    no 


fore 


household,  fleet, 
3uld  die  without 


Hold   oSk. 

forts,  army  1 
That  if  the  Queen 

a  child, 
The  bond  between  the  kingdoms  be 

dissolved  \ 
ThatPhilipshould  not  mix  us  any  way 
With  his  French  wars— 
Seeond  Member.  Ay,   ay,    but 

what  security. 

Good  sir,  for  this,  if  Phili|>- 

JTiird Member.    Peace— the  Queen, 
Philjp,and  Pole.     \All  rise,  and  Hand. 

Enter  MAHV,  PKILIP,  and  POLE. 
[Gardiner  tonduils  them    to  the 

~-'  4hree  chairs  of  slate.  Philip  j.Vi 
on  the  Queen's  left,  Pole  oh  her 
right. 

Gardiner.  Our  shortlived  sun,  be- 
fore his  winter  plunge, 


iDgliB    at    I 


red    I 


Pole.  It  shall  be  so. 

Gardiner.     Mine  echoes  bath  your 
Grace's ;         [aside]      but      the 
Pope- 
Can  we  nut  have  Ihe  Catholic  church 

as  well 
Without  as  with  the  Italian?  if  we 

Why  then  the  Pope. 

My  lords  of  the  upper  house, 
And    ye,   my  masters,  of  the  lower 

Do  ye  stand  fast  by  that  which  ye  re- 

Voices.     We  do. 

Gardiner.     And    be    you    all     one 
mind  lo  supplicate 
The  Legate  here  for  pardon,  and  ac- 
knowledge 
1  he  primacy  of  the  Pope  ? 


We 


eallo 


Gardiner.    Then  must  I  play  the 
vassal  to  this  Pole.  \Aside. 

\He  drains  a  paper  from  under  Ais 
relies  andfresenu  it  to  the  King 
and  Queen,  viko  look  through  if 
and  return  il  lo  him;  then  as- 
cends a  tribune,  aiul  reads. 
We,  ihe  Lords   Spiritual   and   Tem- 

And  Commons  here  in  Parliament  asi- 

Presenting    the   whole  body  of   this 

Of  England,  and   dominions  of   the 

same, 
Do  make  most  humble  suit  unto  your 

MajestieB, 
In  nur  own  name  and  that  of  all  the 

slate, 
That  hy  your  gracious  means  and  in- 

Ouri 
Toll 

as  Legale 
From  our  most  Holy   Falher  Julius, 

And  from  the  Apostolic  see  of  Rome  ; 
And  do  decl.ire   our   jienitence  and 

grief 
For  our    Inn,^    sciiism    and    disobedi- 

Either  in  mafcin^  Va-ss  iTvi  Qi&wtwaeii 


2SO 


Qufm  Mary, 


ACll 


Against  the  Hol^  Father's  primacy, 
Or    else    by  doing    or  by    speaking 

aught 
Which  might  impugn  or  prejudice  the 

same; 
Hy  this  our  supplication  promising, 
As  well  for  our  own  selves  as  all  the 

realm, 
That  now  wc  be   and  ever  shall  be 

quick. 
Under  and  with  your  Majesties'  au- 
thorities, 
To  do  to  the  utmost  all  that  in  us  lies 
Towards  the  abrogation  and  repeal 
Of    all    such     laws    and    ordinances 

made; 
Whereon  we  humbly  pray  your  Maj- 
esties, 
As  persons  undefiled  with  our  offence, 
So  to  set  forth   this   humble  suit  of 

ours 
That  we  the  rather  by  your  interces- 
sion 
May  from  the  Apostolic  see  obtain, 
Thro*  this  most  reverend  Father,  ab- 
solution. 
And   full  release  from  danger  of  all 

censures 
Of  Holy  Church  that  we  be  fall'n  into, 
So  that  we  may,  as  children  penitent, 
Be    once    again     received     into    the 

bosom 
And  unity  of  Universal  Church  ; 
And  that  this  noble  realm  thro'  after 

years 
May  in  this  unity  and  obedience 
Unto  the  holy  see  and  reigning  Pope 
Serve  God  and  both  your  Majesties. 
Voices,  Amen.     \^All  sit. 

\_He  agaiti  presents  the  petition  to 
the  King  and  Queen,  7vho  hand 
it  reverentially  to  Pole. 
Pole  (sitting).     This  is  the  loveliest 
day  that  ever  smiled 
On  England.     All  her  breath  should, 

incenselike, 
Rise  to  the  heavens  in  grateful  praise 

of  Him 
Who  now  recalls  her  to  His  ancient 

fold. 
Lol  once   again   God   to   this   realm 

hath  given 
A  token  of  His  more  especial  Grace ; 


For  as  this  people  were  thefiistrfij 
The  islands   call'd  into  the  daiBill 

church 
Out  of  the   dead,  deep  night  of  te^  I 

thendom. 
So  now  are  these  the  first  «iioffl(iad{ 

hath  given 
Grace  to  repent  and  sorrow  for  tbdi ' 

schism ; 

And  if  your  i>enitence  be  not  modurr. 
Oh  how  the  blessed  angels  who  ic- 

joice 
Over  one  saved    do  triumph  at  this 

hour 
In  the  reborn  salvation  of  a  land 
So  noble.  [A  paux. 

For  ourselves  we  do  protest 
That  our  commission  is  to  heal,  not 

harm  ; 
We  come  not  to  condemn,  but  recon- 
cile ; 
We    come   not  to  compel,   but  call 

again ; 
We  come  not  to  destroy,  but  edify; 
Nor  yet   to   question   things  already 

done ; 
These  are  forgiven — ^matters   of  the 

past — 
And  range  with  jetsam  and  with  ofifal 

thrown 
Into   the   blind   sea  of  forgetfulness. 

[A  pause. 
Ye  have   reversed  the  attainder  laid 

on  us 
By    him    who    sack'd  the    house  of 

God ;  and  we, 
Amplier  than  any  field  on  our   poor 

earth 
Can  render  thanks  in  fruit  for  being 

sown, 
Do  here  and  now  repay  you  sixty-fold, 
A  hundred,  yea,  a  thousand  thousand- 

.        fold. 
With  heaven  for  earth. 

[Rising  and  stretching  forth   his 

haitds.    All  kneel  bttt  Sir  Ralph 

Bagenhall,    who  rises  and  re- 
mains standing. 
The  Lord  who  hath  redeem'd  us 
With  His  own  blood,  and  wash'd  us 

from  our  sins, 
To  purchase  for  Himself  a  stainless 

bride  ; 


He,  whom  tlie  Father  hath  appointed 

Head 
Of  ail  his  church,  He  by  His  men 

absolve  you  I  ^A  pan. 

And  wc  by  that  authority  Apostolic 
iGiven   unio   us,   his   Legate,  by   the 


11  o  here  absolv< 


Judgment,  -. 

And  also  wc 
And  unity  of  Ui 


vou  and  deliver  you 
of  you,   and  all  Ihc 

ns  from  all  heresy, 
from   all   and  every 

pain   accruing  there- 


\Turn 


Onr  letters  of  t 
this  pla' 
[Queen  heard  sKbbing.  Cries  of 
Amen!  Amen  I  Some  of  the 
Members  embrace  me  avolher. 
All  but  Sir  Ralph  BagenhatI 
/aw       '     ■ 


BagenAall.     We  strove  against  the 
papacy  from  the  first, 
l^ln    William-s   time,   in  our   first  Ed- 

-And  in  my  master  Henry's  time  ;  but 

mity  of  Universal  Church, 


K  Parliai 


!r  follov 


apes 


This  Vicar  of  their  Vicar,     Would  1 

had  been 
Horn  Spaniard  I    I  had  held  my  head 

up  then. 
I  am  ashamed  that  1  am  Bagcnhall, 
English. 

Enter  OFFICER, 
Officer.     Sir  Ralph  Hagenl 
Bagenhall.  What  of  that? 


Offic. 


Sir  Ralph  HagenhaUt 
Wha      ■  ■ 

either  hoi 


1  iq  the  bosom 

e  to  Gardiner. 
will  declare 


ipright  when   both   the 
houses  fell. 
RagenhalL    The  houses  fell  I 
Ojicir.        I  mean  the  hoiises  knelt 
Before  the  Legate. 


thall. 
your  phrase, 
stretch  it  wider 
land  fell. 


Don. 


I  England,  loves  her  like 


Offieer.    Well,   you    one  man,  be- 
cause you  stood  upright. 
Her  Grace  the  Queen  commands  you 
lo  the  Tower. 

Bagenhali.    As  traitor,  or  as  here- 
tic, or  for  what  ? 

Officer.     If  any    man   in   any   way 


hich   Gardiner 

^eves  the  Pope,  nor  any   of   them 

believe— 
rhese  spanlel-Spamard  English  of  the 

iiVho  rub  their  fawning  noses  in 

Philip's  gold-dust, 


an,he< 
Bagenhali.     What ! 

Officer.  A  round  fine  likelier. 

Your  pardon.       {Calling la  Atle«dnnt. 

By  the  river  to  the  Tower. 
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Queen  Mary, 


ACT  III. 


Against  our  royal  state  have  lost  the 

heads 
Wherewith  they  plotted  in  their  trea- 
sonous malice, 
Have  talked  together,  and   are   well 

agreed 
That    those    old    statutes    touching 

LoUardism 
To  bring  the   heretic  to  the  stake, 

should  be 
No  longer  a  dead  letter,  but  requick- 

en'd. 
One  of  the  Council.     Why,  what  hath 

fluster'd  Gardiner  ?  how  he  rubs 
His  forelock  I 
Paget.    I  have  changed  a  word  with 

him 
In  coming,  and  may  change  a  word 

again. 
Gardiner.     Madam,  your  Highness 

is  our  sun,  the  King 
And  you  together  our  two  suns  in  one ; 
And  so  the  beams  of  both  may  shine 

upon  us. 
The  faith  that  seem*d  to  droop  will 

feel  your  light. 
Lift  head,  and  flourish ;  yet  not  light 

alone. 
There  must  be  heat — there  must  be 

heat  enough 
To   scorch  and  wither  heresy  to  the 

root. 
For    what    saith     Christ  ?     *  Compel 

them  to  come  in.' 
And  what  saith  Paul  ?    *  I  would  they 

were  cut  off 
That    trouble    you.*     Let    the     dead 

letter  live ! 
Trace  it  in  fire,  that  all  the  louts  to 

whom 
Their  A  B  C  is  darkness,  clowns  and 

grooms 
May  read  it!  so  you  quash  rebellion 

too, 
For  heretic  and  traitor  are  all  one : 
Two  vipers  of  one  breed — an  amphis- 

baena, 
Each   end    a    sting :     Let    the    dead 

letter  burn  ! 
Paget.     Yet  there  be  some  disloyal 

Catholics, 
And    many    heretics    loyal ;     heretic 

throats 


Cried  no  God-bless-her  to  the  Lady 

Tane, 
But    snouted    in    Queen    Mary.    ,So 

there  be 
Some  traitor-heretic,  there  is  axe  and 

cord. 
To  take  the  lives  of  others  that  areloyal^ 
And  by  the  churchman's  pitiless  doom 

of  fire, 
Were  but  a  thankless  policy  in  the 

crown, 
Ay,  and  against  itself;  for  there  are 

many. 
Mary.    If  we  could  burn  out  heresy, 

my  Lord  Paget, 
We  reck  not  tho'  we  lost  this  crown 

of  England — 
Ay  I  tho*  it  were  ten  Englands ! 

Gardiner.  Right,  your  Grace. 

Paget,  you  are  all  for  this  poor  life  of 

ours. 
And  care  but  little  for  the  life  to  be. 
Paget.    I    have     some     time,    for 

curiousness,  my  Lord, 
Watch'd  children  playing  at  their  life 

to  be. 
And  cruel  at  it,  killing  helpless  flies; 
Such  is  our  time — all  times  for  aught 

I  know. 
Gardiner.     We     kill    the    heretics 

that  sting  the  soul — 
They,   with    right    reason,   flies   that 

prick  the  flesh. 
Paget.     They  had  not  reached  right 

reason  ;  little  children  1 
They  kill'd  but  for  their  pleasure  and 

the  power 
They  felt  in  killing. 

Gardiner.         A  spice  of  Satan,  ha  ! 
Why,  good!  what   then?  granted  I — 

we  are  fallen  creatures ; 
Look   to  your   Bible,  Paget  I  we   are 

fallen. 
Paget.     I    am  but  of  the  laity,  my 

Lord  Bishop, 
And  may  not  read  your  Bible,  yet  I 

found 
One    day,    a     wholesome     scripture, 

*  Little  children, 
Love  one  another.' 

Gardiner.     Did  you  find  a  scripture, 
•  I    come    not  to  bring   peace  but  a 

sword  *  ?    The  sword 


r  Mary. 


la  in  her  Grace's  hand  to  ami 
gel. 
d  up  here  to  fight  for 


with. 


You; 
You 

And  on  the  sleep-up  track  of  the  true 

faith 
Your  lapses  are  far  seen. 

"    -f.  The  faultless  Gardiner! 

'.     You  btawl  beyond  the  ijues- 
ion;  speak,  Lord  Legate  I 

Indeed,  I  cannot  follovr  with 
/our  Grace  : 
Rather  would  say — the  shepherd  doth 


<t  kill 
The  sheep  that  wander  fro 
but  sends 
areful  dog  to  bring  them  t 
fold, 
to    the    Netherlands,    wh 

Such  holocausta   of  heresy  I  to 

For  yet  the   faith  is  not  establ 
there. 
Gardiner.     The  < 
Pall. 

will  come, 
Seeing  there  lie  two 
A  better  and  a  wi 


is  flock, 


No — nor  this  way 
ways  loevery  end, 


On  tides  i 


range  op.ni 


s  furlhet- 
■fect  faith 

I,  and  not 


Of  their   own  selves,  they  a 
with  their  own  selves, 
\  And    thence    with  others  ;  then,  who 

a  the  faggot  ? 
[  Not  the  full  faith,  no,  but  the  lurking 

\  Old  Rome,  that  first  made  martyrs  in 

IB  Church, 
\  Trembled  for  her  own  gods,  for  these 

mbling— 
L  But  when  did  our  Rome  tremble? 

Paget  Did  she  not 

a  Hem'y's  time  and  Edward'a? 


The  Church  on  Peter's  rock  ?  never  I 

I  have  seeu 
A  pule  in  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 
Athwart   a  cataract;  firm  stood  the 

The  cataract  shook  the  shadow.     To 

my  mind. 
The    cataract    typed      the    headlong 

plunge  and  fall 
Of   heresy    to  the  pit;  the    pine  was 

Rome. 
You  see,  my  Lords, 
It  was  the  shadow  of  the  Church  that 

trembled  ; 
Your  church  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 

Wanting  the  Papal  mitre. 

Gardhar    [mulleriiig).     Here       be 

(ropes. 
Pidi.     And  tropes  are  good  to  clothe 

And  make  it  look  more  seemly. 

Gardiner.  Tropes  again  I 

Pole.     You      are    hard    to    please. 

Then  without  tro|)es,  my  Lord, 

An  overmuch  severencss,  I  repeat, 

When  failh  is  wavering  makes   the 

Into  more  settled  hatred  of  the  doc- 

Of  those  who  rule,  which  haired  by 

and  by 
Involves  (he  ruler  (thus  [here  springs 

to  light 
That  Centaur  of  a  monstrous   Com- 

The   trailor-herelic)   then  Iho'  some 

may  quail. 
Yet  others  are  that  dare  Che  stake  and 

fire, 
And   their    strong    lorment    bravely 

buine,  begets 
An  admiration  and  an  indignation, 
And   hot   desire  to  imitate;   so   the 

plague 
Of   schism  spreads ;  were   there  but 

Of  these  misleadcrs,  yet  I  would  not 
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Queen  Mary, 


ACT  in. 


Pole.     I   am   your   Legate ;   please 
you  let  me  finish. 

Methinks    that    under    our    Queen's 
regimen 

We  might  go  softlier  than  with  crim- 
son rowel 

And  streaming  lash.     When  Herod- 
Henry  first 

Began     to    batter    at    your    English 
Church, 

This   was   the  cause,  and   hence   the 
judgment  on  her. 

She  seethed  with  such  adulteries,  and 
the  lives 

Of    many     among    your    churchmen 
were  so  foul 

That  heaven  wept  and  earth  blush'd. 
I  would  advise 

That   we   should   thoroughly  cleanse 
the  Church  within 

Before    these   bitter  statutes    be   re- 
quicken'd. 

So  after  that  when  she  once  more  is 
seen 

White  as  the  light,  the  spotless  bride 
of  Christ, 

Like  Christ  himself  on  Tabor,  possi- 
bly 

The   Lutheran    may   be    won    to   her 
again  ; 

Till  when,  my  Lords,  I  counsel  toler- 
ance. 
Gardiner.     What,  if  a  mad  dog  bit 
your  hand,  my  Lord, 

Would  vou  not  chop  the  bitten  finger 
off, 

Lest  your  whole  l^o.ly  should  madden 
with  the  poison  ? 

I  would  not,  were  I  Queen,  tolerate 
the  heretic, 

No,  not  an  hour.     The  ruler  of  a  land 

Is  bounden  by  his  power  and  place  to    | 
see 

His  people  be  not  poison'd.     Tolerate 
tiiem  ! 

Why  ?  do   they  tolerate   you  ?     Nay, 
many  of  them 

Would  burn — have  burnt  each  other; 
call  they  not 

The  one  true  faith,  a  loathsome  idol- 
worship? 

Beware,    Lord    Legate,  of   a    heavier 
crime 


Than  heresy  ic  itself;  beware,  I  say, 
Lest  men  accuse  you  of  indiflference 
To   all   faiths,   all   religion;   for   you 

know 
Right  well    that   you   yourself    have 

been  supposed 
Tainted  with  Lutheranism  in  Italy. 
Pole  {angered).     But  you,  my  Lord, 

beyond  all  supposition. 
In  clear  and  open  day  were  congruent 
With   that  vile   Cranmer  in   the  ac- 
cursed lie 
Of  good  Queen  Catharine's  divorce — 

the  spring 
Of  all  those  evils  that   have   flow*d 

upon  us ; 
For  you  yourself  have  truckled  to  the 

tyrant. 
And  done  your  best  to  bastardize  our 

Queen, 
For  which  God's  righteous  judgment 

fell  upon  you 
In  your  five  years  of  imprisonment, 

my  Lord, 
Under  young  Edward.     Who  so  bol- 

ster'd  up 
The   gross   King's   headship   of    the 

Church,  or  more 
Denied  the  Holy  Father! 

Gardiner.  Ha  I  what !  eh  } 

But  ynu,  my  Lord,  a  polish 'd  gentle- 
man, 
A  bookman,  flying  from  the  heat  and 

tussle. 
You    lived    among  your    vines    and 

oranges. 
In  your  soft  Italy  yonder !     You  were 

sent  for. 
You  were   appeal'd  to,  but  you  still 

preferr'd 
Your  learned  leisure.     As  for  what  I 

did 
I  suffer'd  and  repented.     You,  Lord 

Legate 
And  Cardinal-Deacon,  have  not  now 

to  learn 
That  ev'n  St.  Peter  in  his  time  of  fear 
Denied  his  Master,  ay,  and  thrice,  my 

Lord. 
Pole.     But   not   for  five-and-twenty 

years,  my  Lord. 
Gardiner.      Ha !    good !    it    seems 

then  I  was  summon'd  hither 


Queen  Mary. 
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Bui  to  be  niock'd  and  baited,     tipcak, 

friend  Bonner, 
And  tell  this  learned  Legale  he  lacks 

The  Church's  evil  is  not  ai>  the  King's, 
Cannot  be   heal'd  by  stroking.     The 

mad  bite 
Must  have  the  cautery — tell  him — and 

What  would'st  thou  do  hadst  thou  his 

power,  Ihou 
That  layest  so  long  in  heretic  bonds 

with  me ; 
Would'st   thou  not  burn    and   blast 
them  root  and  branch  ! 
Baiaier.       Ay,  after  you,  my  Lord. 
Gardiner.     Nay,  God  s  jiassion,  be- 
fore me  I  speak ! 
Bonner.    I   am  on  iire  until  I  see 

them  flame. 
Gari/intr.     Ay,   the    psalm-singing 
weavers,  cobblers,  scum — 
But  (his  most  noble  prince  Plantage- 

net. 
Our   good   Queen's   cousin^ — dallying 

Even   when    his    brother's,  nay,   his 

noble  mother's. 
Head  fell— 

Pell.  Peace,  madman  I 

Thou   stirrest  up  a  grief   Ihou  canst 

not  fathom. 
Tboa   Christian   Bishop,   Ihou    Lord 

Chancellor 
OfEnglandl  no  more  rein  upon  thine 

anger 
Than   any  chikl  I     Thou   mak'st  me 

much  ashamed 
That  I  was  for  a  moment  wroth  at 

thee. 


In  purging  heresy,  well  we  might,  for 


Your  violence  and  much  roughness  Iti 

the  Legate, 
Have   shut   you   from   our   counsels. 

Cousin  Pole, 

fresh   ironi   brighter   lands. 


Relirt 
His  Highne 


vith  n 


us) 


myself  (so  you  al- 


Will  let  you  learn  in  peace  and  pri- 

What  power  this  cooler  sun  of  Eng' 

land  hath 
In   breeding  godless   vermin.      And 

Thai  you  may  see  according  to  our 
sight. 

[Exeuttl  Queen  and  Pole,  etc. 
Gardiner.     Pole  has  the  Plantage- 


But 


lOt   the  force   made    them  t 
mightiest  kings, 
eyes — but    melancholy,    irre 


A  tine  beard,  Bonner,  a  very  full  tine 

But  a  weak  mouth,  an  indeterminate 

BanHfr.     Well,  a  weak  mouth,  per. 

Gardiner.        And  not  like  ihine 
To  gorge  a  heielie  whole,  roasted  or 

Bonner.     I'd  do  my  best,  my  Lord; 
but  yel  the  Legale 
Is   here  as  Pope  and  Master  of  the 

Church, 
And  if  he  go  not  with  you— 

Gnr.liner.  Tul,  Masler  Bishop, 

Our  bashful  Legate,  s.'    '  -        -  '-    - 


Mary.    I  come  for  counsel  and  ye 

he  flush'd  f 

give  me  feuds, 

Touch   him    upon   his    old   heretical 

Like  dogs  that  set  to  watch  their  mas- 

lalk, 

ter's  gate, 

Hell  burn  a  diocese  to  prove  his  or- 

Fall, when  ihe  thief  is  ev'n  wiihin  the 

thodoxy. 

walls, 

And   lei   him   call   me   truckler.     In 

To  worrying  one  another.    My  Lord 
Chancellor, 

I  hose  limes. 

Thou   knowest  we  had  lo  tfodge,  or 

You  have  an  old  trick  of  offending  us ; 

duck,  or  die: 

And  but  that  yuu  are  art   and   part 

I    kept   my   head    for   me  of    Holy 

2S8 


Qiuefi  Mary, 


ACT  IIL 


Cuckoos  cry  again. 
And  you  came  and  kiss'd  me  milking  the 
cow. 

Come,  Robin.  Robin, 

Come  and  kiss  me  now  ; 
Help  it  can  I  ?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  covv  ? 

Ringdoves  coo  again. 

All  things  w  )0  again. 
Come  behind  and   kiss    me     milking  the 
cow  ! 

Elizabeth.     Right  honest   and   red- 

cheek*d  ;  Robin  was  violent, 
And  she  was  crafty — a  sweet  violence, 
And  a  sweet  craft.     I  would  I  were  a 

milkmaid. 
To    sing,  love,  marry,   churn,   brew, 

bake,  and  die, 
Then  have  my  simple  headstone   by 

the  church. 
And    all  things  lived  and  ended  hon- 
estly. 
I  could  not  if  I  would.     I  am  Harry's 

daughter : 
Gardiner  would  have  my  head.     They 

are  not  sweet, 
The  violence   and  the    craft  that  do 

divide 
The    world  of   nature;  what  is  weak 

must  lie  ; 
The  lion  needs  but  roar  to  guard  his 

young; 
The  lapwing   lies,    says  '  here  '  when 

they  are  there. 
Threaten  the  child;  '  I'll  scourge  you 

if  you  did  it : ' 
What  weapon  hath  the  child,  save  his 

soft  tongue, 
To  say  *  I  did  not  ? '  and  my  rod's  the 

block. 
I  never  lay  my  head  upon  the  pillow 
But  that  r  think,  '  Wilt  thou  lie  there 

to-morrow  .'* ' 
How  oft  the  falling  axe,  that  never  fell. 
Hath  shock'd  me  back  into  the  day- 
light truth 
That  it  may  fall  to-day !     Those  damp, 

black, dead 
Nights  in  the  Tower  ;  dead — with  the 

fear  of  death 
Too  dead  ev'n  for  a  death-watch  I    Toll 

of  a  bell, 


Stroke  of  a  clock,  the  scurrjring  of  a 

rat 
Affrighted    me,   and   then    delighted 

me, 
For  there  was  life — And  there  was  life 

in  death — 
The  little  murder*d  princes,  in  a  pale 

light, 
Rose  hand  in  hand,  and   whisper'd, 

*  conae  away  I 
The  civil  wars  are  gone  for  evermore : 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,   come 

away! 
With   us   IS  peace!'    The   last?     It 

was  a  dre^m ; 
J    must    not    dream,  not   wink,    but 

watch.     She  has  gone. 
Maid  Marian  to  her  Robin — ^by  and 

by 
Both  happy !  a  fox  may  filch  a  hen  by 

night, 
And  make  a  morning  outcry  in  the 

yard ; 
But  there's  no  Renard  here  to  *  catch 

her  tripping.' 
Catch  me  who  can ;  yet,  sometime  I 

have  wish'd 
That  I  were  caught,  and  kilTd  away 

at  once 
Out  of  the  flutter.     The  gray  rogue, 

Gardiner, 
W^ent  on   his  knees,   and   pray'd  me 

to  confess 
In  Wvatt's  business,  and  to  cast  my- 

'self 
Upon  the  good  Queen's  mercy;    ay, 

when,  my  Lord  ? 
God  save  the  Queen  !     My  jailor — 

Enter  Sir    Henry    Bedingfield. 

Bedifiii^/ield.  One,  w  h ose  bol  ts. 

That  jail  you  from  free  life,  bar  you 

from  death. 
There  haunt  some  Papist  ruffians  here- 
about 
Would  murder  you. 

Elizabeth.     I  thank  you  heartily,  sir. 
But  I  am  royal,  tho'  your  prisoner. 
And  God  hath  blest  or  cursed  me  with 

a  nose — 
Your  boots  are  from  the  horses. 
Bedingfield.  Ay,  my  Lady. 


^  When    next  there  comes  a  missfvf 

from  tbe  Queen 
|_lt  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
03e  and  lavender  my  horsinesa, 
■  Befoie    I   dare   to  glance    upon  youi 


I    Ihe 


Elmibclk.        A  mil 

Queen:  lasl  time  she  wrote, 
I    had  Tike    to   have  lost   my  life :  it 

takes  my  breath : 
O  God,  sir,  do  you  look  upon   your 

Are  you  so  small  a  man  ?    Help  me  ; 

what  think  you. 
Is  it  life  or  death  ? 
Bcdingfittd.     I  thought  not  on  my 

The  devil  lake  all  boots  were  ever 

barefoot.    See,  I  lay 


For  t  will  co[ 


And  God  hath   given    ; 


3  you 


Your  pardon,  then  ; 


ni  help  you,  if  1 

Elizabeth . 
It  is  the  heat  a 


That  makes  the   captiye  testy;  with 

free  wing 
The    world     were    all     one    Araby. 

Will  you,  companion  to  myself,  sir  ? 

Bfdingfitld.  Willi? 

With    most  exceeding  willingness,  I 


irill; 


r  come  till .  I  be 

\Ej:it. 

9   there  folded :  is 


'  It   is  the  King's   wish,   thai 
should  wed  Prince  Philibertof  Sn' 
to  Court  □ 


slant;  and  Chink  of  this 


I  think  they  fain  would  have  n 

the  realm; 
I  think  Ihe  Queen  may  never 

child ; 
1   think  that  I  maybe  some  li 


Quee 
prince 


indeed : 


.    fore 


Should    fill  ray  throne,   myself  upon 

the  steps. 
I  think  I  will  not  marry  anyone, 
Specially  not  this  landless  Philibert 
Of  Savoy  ;  but,  if  Philip  menace  me, 
I   think   that  1  will    play  with   Phili- 

bert.- 
Ae   once   the    Holy   Father   did  with 

Before  my  father   married    my  good 

niolher,— 
For  fear  of  Spain. 

Lady.       O  Lord  I  your  Grace,  your 

I  feel   so    happy ;    it   seems    that    we 

shall  fiy 
These  bald,  blank  fields,  and  dance 

into  the  sun 
That  shines  on  princes. 

Elitabclh.        Ycl,  a  moment  since, 
I  wish'd  myself  the  milkmaid  singing 

To  kiss  and  cuff  among  the  birds  and 
flowers^ 

A  right  rough  life  and  heallhful. 

Lady.  But  the  wench 

Hath  her  own  troubles ;  she  is  weep- 
ing now; 

For  the  wrung  Robin  look  her  at  her 

Then  the  cow  kick'd,  and  all  her  milk 

was  spilt. 
Your  Highness  such  a  milkmaid  ? 

Elimielh.  I  had  kept 

My  Robins  and  my  covra  in  sweeter 
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Had  I  been  such. 
Lady  {slyly).    And  had  your  Grace 

a  Robin  ? 
Elizabeth,     Come,  come,  you  are 
chill  here ;  you  want  the  sun 
That  shines  at  court;  make  ready  for 

the  journey. 
Pray  God,  we  'scape   the  sunstroke. 
Ready  at  once.  \Ex€uhL 

SCENE    VI.— London.    A    Room 
IN  THE  Palace. 

Lord  Petrb  and  Lord  William 
Howard. 

Petre,    You  cannot  see  the  Queen. 
Renard  denied  her, 
Ev'n  now  to  me. 
Howard.       Their    Flemish  go-be- 
tween 
And  all-in-all.    I  came  to  thank  her 

Majesty 
For  freeing  my  friend  Bagenhall  from 

.  the  Tower ; 
A  grace  to  me  I  Mercy,  that  herb-of- 

grace, 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 

Petre.  Only  now  perhaps. 

Because  the  Queen  hath  been  three 

days  in  tears 
For    Philip's    going — ^like    the    wild 

hed^e-rose 
Of  a  soft  wmter,  possible,  not  probable. 
However  you  have  prov'n  it. 
Howard,  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.    My  Lords,  you  cannot  see 

her  Majesty. 
Howard.     Why  then  the  King !  for 

I  would  have  him  bring  it 
Home  to  the  leisure  wisdom  of  his 

Queen, 
Before  he  go,  that  since  these  statutes 

past, 
Gardiner    out-Gardinors  Gardiner  in 

his  heat, 
Bonner  cannot    out-Bonner   his   own 

self— 
VJeast! — but   they  play   with    fire    as 

children  do, 


And  bum  the  house.    I  know  that 

these  are  breeding 
A  fierce  resolve  and  fixt  heart-hate  in 

men 
Against    the  King,  the  Queen,   the 

Holy  Father, 

The  faith  itself.    Can  I  not  see  him  ? 

Renard.  Not  now. 

And  in  all  this,  my  Lord,  her  Majesty 

Is  flint  of  flint,  you  may  strike  fire 

from  her, 
Not  hope  to  melt  her.    I  will  give 

your  message. 

\Exeuntrt\x^  and  Howard. 

Enter  Philip  {musit^). 

Philip.    She  will  not  have  Prince 

Philibert  of  Savoy, 
I  talk'd  with  her  in  vain — says  she 

will  live 
And  die  true  maid — a  goodly  creature 

too. 
Would  she  had  been  the  Queen  I  yet 

she  must  have  him ; 
She    troubles    England:     that     she 

breathes  in  England 
Is  life  and  lungs  to  every  rebel  birth 
That  passes  out  of  embryo. 

Simon  Renard! — 
This  Howard,  whom  they  fear,  what 

was  he  sa3ring  ? 
Renard.      What     your      imperial 

father  said,  my  liege, 
To  deal  with  heresy  gentlier.    Gardi- 
ner burns. 
And  Bonner    burns;    and    it  would 

seem  this  people 
Care  more  for  our  brief  life  in  their 

wet  land, 
Than  yours  in  happier  Spain.    I  told 

my  Lord 
He  should  not  vex  her  Highness;  she 

would  say 
These  are  the  means  God  works  with, 

that  His  church 
May  flourish. 

Philip.     Ay,  sir,  but  in  statesman- 
ship 
To  strike  too  soon  is  oft  to  miss  the 

blow. 
Thou   knowest   I   bad   my   chaplain, 

Castro,  preach 


Qu^a  Mary. 


Against  these  buciiings. 

RerbiTd.  And  the  Emperor 

Approved    you,   and   when    last    he 

wrote,  declared 
His  comfort  in  your  Grace  that  you 

were  bland 
And  affable  to  men  of  all  estates, 
In  hope  to   charm   them   from  their 

hate  of  Spain. 
Philip.      In    hope     to    crush    all 

heresy  utider  Spain. 
But,  Renaid,  I  am  sicker  staying  here 
Than  any  sea  could  make  me  passing 

Tho'  I  be  ever  deadly  sick  at  sea. 
So  sick  a.m  1  with  biding  for  this  child. 
Is  it   the  fashion  in   this   clime  for 

To  go  twelve  months  in  bearing  o£  a 

child? 
The  nurses  yawn'd,  the  cradle  gaped, 

they  fed 
Processions,  chanted  litanies,  clash'd 

their  bells, 
Shot  off  their  lying  cannon,  and  her 

priests 
Have  preach'd,  the  fools,  of  this  fair 

Till,  by  St.  James.  I  find  myself  the 

fool. 
Why  do  you  lift  your  eyebrow  at  me 
thusP 
Renard.     I   never  saw  your  High- 
ness moved  till  now. 
Philip.    So  weary  am  I  of  this  wet 
land  of  theirs, 
And  every  soul  of  man  that  breathes 

Renard.    My   liege,   we   must   not 
drop  the  mask  before 


Then 


Who  knew  il  fro 


Mary  {aside-).     With  Renard.     Still 
Parleying  with   Renard,  all   the   day 

with  Renard, 
And  scarce  a  greeting  all    the  day  for 


\1 


And  goes  to-monow.         \Exit  Maty. 

Pliitip  (lo  Renard,  -Uiho  adoancei  le 

him).     Well,  sir,  is  there  more? 

Renard    {who    has    perceived    the 

Queen).      May   Simon   Renard 

speak  a  single  word  ? 

Philip.    Ay. 

Renard.    And  be  forgiven  for  it  P 

Philip.  Simon  Renard 

Knows  me  too  well  to  speak  a  single 

That  could  not  be  forgiven. 

Renard.  Well,  my  liege. 

Your  Grace  hath  a  most  chaste  and 
loving  wife. 
Philip.     Vlhy  not}    The  Queen  of 

Philip  should  be  chaste. 

Renard.    Av,  but,   my   Lord,  you 

know  what  Virgil  sings, 

Woman  is  various  and  most  mutable, 

Philip.       She    play    the     harlot  1 


peller 
There  was  a  paper   thrown  into  the 

'  The  King  hath  wearied  of  his  barren 

briSe.- 
She  came  upon  it,  read  it,  and  then 

With  all  the  rage  of  one  who  hates  a 


He 


it  but  allow. 


Sire,  1 


lould 


it  pick  my 


What  should 

words — 
Be  somewhat  less— maiestic  to  your 

Philip.  Am  I  to  change  my  man- 
ners, Simon  Kenard, 

Because  these  islanders  are  brutal 
beasts  ? 

Or  would  you  have  me  turn  a  sonnet- 

And  warble  those  brief-sighted  eyes  of 

Renard.     Urief-sighted  tho'  they  be. 

When   yon    perchance   were    trifling 

With  some  fair  dame  of  court,  sud- 
denly fill 
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With  such  fierce  fire — had  it  been  fire 
indeed 

It  would  have  burnt  both  speakers. 
Philip.  Ay,  and  then  ? 

Renard.     Sire,  might  it  not  l)e  pol- 
icy in  some  matter 

Of  small  importance  now  and  then  to 
cede 

A  point  to  her  demand  ? 
Philip.  Well,  I  am  going. 

Renard.       For    should     her     love 
when  you  are  gone,  my  liege, 

Witness  these  papers,  there  will  not 
be  wanting 

Those   that   will   urge    her    injury — 
should  her  love — 

And  I  have  known  such  women  more 
than  one — 

Veer   tt)   the   counterpoint,  and  jeal- 
ousy 

Hath  in  it  an  alchemic  force  to  fuse 

Almost   into    one    metal    love    and 
hate, — 

And  she  impress  her  wrongs  upon  her 
Council, 

And   these   again   upon    her    Parlia- 
ment— 

Wc  are  not  loved  here,  and  would  be 
then  perhaps 

Not  so  well  holpen  in  our  wars  with 
France, 

As  else  we  might  be — here  she  comes. 

Enter  Mary. 

Mary.  O  Philip ! 

Nay,  must  you  go  indeed  .-* 

Philip.  Madam,  1  must. 

Mary.     The  parting  of  a  husband 
and  a  wife 
Is  like  the  cleaving  of  a  heart;  one 

half 
Will  flutter  here,  one  there. 
Philip.  You  say  true.  Madam. 

Mary.     The    Holy  Virgin  will  not 
have  me  yet 
Lose  the  sweet  hope  that  I  may  bear 

a  prince. 
If  such  a  prince  were  born  and  you 
not  here ! 
Philip.     I  should  be  here  if  such  a 

prince  were  born. 
Mary.     lUit  must  you  go  } 


Philip.      Madam,     you     know   my 
father, 
Retiring  into  cloistral  solitude 
To  yield  the  remnant  of  his  years  to 

heaven, 
Will  shift  the  yoke  and  weight  of  all 

the  world 
From  off  his  neck  to  mine.     We  meet 

at  Brussels. 
But  since  mine  absence  will  not  be  for 

long, 
Your  Majesty  shall  go  to   Dover  with 

me, 
And  wait  my  coming  back. 

Mary.  To  Dover.?  no, 

I  am  too  feeble.    I  will  go  to  Green- 
wich, 
So  you  will  have  me  with  you;  and 

there  watch 
All  that  is  gracious  in  the  breath  of 

heaven 
Draw  with  your  sails  from  our  poor 

land,  and  pass 
And    leave    me,    Philip,     with     my 
prayers  for  you. 
Philip.     And    doubtless     I     shall 

profit  by  your  prayers. 
Mary.     Methinks  that  would   you 
tarry  one  day  more 
(The  news  was  sudden)  I  could  mould 

myself 
To  bear  your  going  better ;  will  you 
doit? 
Philip.     Madam,  a  day  may  sink  or 

save  a  realm. 
Mary.     A    day  may   save   a    heart 

from  breaking  too. 
Philip.     Well,  Simon  Renard,  shall 

we  stop  a  day  .-* 
Renard.      Your    Grace's    business 
will  not  suffer,  sire. 
For  one  dav  more,  so  far  as   I  can 
tell. 
Philip.     Then    one    day    more    to 

please  her  Majesty. 
Mary.     The  sunshine  sweeps  across 
my  life  again. 
O  if    I    knew   you   felt   this   parting, 

Philip, 
As  I  do. 

Philip.     By  St.  James  1  do  protest. 
Upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  a  Span- 
iard, 


I   am  vastly   grieved   to    leave  your 

Majesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready? 

Renard.  Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  the  covers  laying. 

Philip.      Let  us  have  it     \Exeuitl. 

ACT  IV, 
SCENE   I.— A  Room    in   the  Pai^ 


Mary,  Cardinai,  I'di.e. 

Mary.     What  liave  you  there  ? 
Pole.  So  please  your  Majesty, 

A  long  petition  from  the  foreign  eiiles 
To      spare      the     life     of     Cranmer. 

Bishop  Thirl  by. 
And  my  Lord  Paget  and  Lord  WU- 
liam  Howard, 


Hath  i 


;   written   himself — infat- 


To  sue  you  for  his  life? 

Mary.  His  life  ?     Oh,  no  ; 

Not  sued  for  that — he  knows  it  were 

But  so  much  of  the  anti-papal  leaven 
Works  in  him  vet,  he  hath  pray'd  me 

nottosGlly 
Mine  own  prerogative,  and  degrade  the 

realm 
By   seeking  justice    at    a    stranger's 

hand 
Against    my   natural    subject.     King 

To  whom  he  owm  his   loyaiiy  after 

God. 
Shall  these  accuse  him  to   a  foreign 

prince? 
Death  would  not  grieve  him  more.     I 

True  to  this  realm  of  England  and  the 

Pope 
Together,  says  the  heretic. 

Poll.  And  there  errs  ; 

As  he  hath  ever  err'd  ihro'  vanity. 
A  secular  kingdom    is    but   as   the 

Lacking  a  houI  ;  and  in  itself  a  beast. 


The  Holy  Father  in  a  Secular  king- 
Is  as  the  soul  descending  out  of 
lody  generate. 


Mary 


Writ 


,  then. 


PoU:     I  will. 

Mary.  And  sharply,  Pole. 

Pole.     Here  come  the  CranmeritesI 

5'«/!T  'Chirlbv,  I,ord  Paget,  Loku 


Or  into  private  life  within  the  realm. 
In    several    bills    and    declaiations, 

Madam, 
He  hath  recanted  all  his  heresies. 


Mary.  Did  not  Mare  die,  and 
Fisher?  he  must  burn. 

Hmvard.  He  hath  recanted. 
Madam. 

Mary.  The  better  for  him. 

He  burns  in  Purgatory,  not  in  Hell. 

Hdumrd.    Ay.  ay,  your  Grace;  but 


[;antiiig  thus  at  full, 


Mary.     It  will  he  seen  now,  then. 

Tkirlby.  O  Madam,  Madam  I 

I   thus   implore  you,  low    upon    my 

To  reach  the  hand  of  mercy  to  my 

I   have  ert'd   with   him;  with  him  I 

have  recanted. 
What  human  reason  is  there  why  my 

Should  meet  with  lesser  mercy  than 
mvself  f 
Maiy:   My  Lord  of  Ely,  this.     Af- 

We  hany  the  leaders,  let  their  follow- 
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Queen  Mary, 


Acrn 


Cranmer  ui  head  and  father  o£  these 

heresies, 
New   learning    as   they  call  it ;  yea, 

may  (jod 
Forget  ine  at  most  need  when  I  for- 
get 
Iler  foul  divorce — my  sainted  mother 

— No!— 
H<nvard.     Ay,  ay,  but  mighty  doc- 
tors douoteci  there. 
The  Pope  himself  waver'd  ;  and  more 

than  one 
Kow'd   in    that   galley — Gardiner    to 

wit, 
Whom  truly  I  deny  not  to  have  been 
Your  faithful  friend  and  trusty  coun- 
cillor. 
Hath   not  your   Highness   ever   read 

his  book. 
His  tractate  upon  True  Obedience, 
Writ  by  himself  and  Bonner.'* 

Mary.  I  will  take 

Such    order    with  all  bad,  heretical 

books 
That  none    shall    hold   them   in   his 

house  and  live. 
Henceforward.     No,  my  Lord. 

Hinvard.  Then  never  read  it. 

The  truth  is  here.     Your  father  was  a 

man 
Of    such    colossal    kinghood,    yet   so 

courteous, 
Except  when  wroth,  you  scarce  could 

meet  his  eye 
And    hold  your   own ;    and   were  he 

wi  t)th  indeed. 
You  held  it  less,  or  not  at  all.     I  say, 
Your  father  had  a  will  that  beat  men 

down ; 
Your  father  had  a  brain  that  beat  men 

down — 
Pole.     Not  me,  my  Lord. 
Hinuard.     No,   for    you    were    not 

here  ; 
You  sit  upon    this   fallen   Cranmer's 

throne ; 
And  it  would  more  become  you,  my 

Lord  Legate, 
To  join  a  voice,  so  potent  with  her 

Highness, 
To  ours  in  plea  for  Cranmer  than  to 

stand 
On  naked  self-assertion. 


Mary,  Allyour  voices 

Are  waves  on  flint.     The  hereticmo! 
bum. 
Howard,     Yet  once  he  saved  yoj 
Majesty's  own  Jife ; 
Stood  out  against  the   King  in  yoi 

DC  11 A I  Xtt 

At  his  own  peril. 

Mary,  I  know  not  if  he  di( 

And  if  he  did   I   care  not,  my  Loi 

Howard. 
My  life  is  not  so  happy,  no  such  boo 
That  I  should  spare  to  take  a  heret 

priest's, 
Who  saved  it  or  not  saved.     Why  c 

you  vex  me  } 
Paget,    Yet  to  save  Cranmer  wei 

to  serve  the  Church, 
Your  Majesty's  I  mean  ;  he  is  effaces 
Self-blotted  out;    so  wounded  in  h 

honor. 
He   can  but  creep  down    into   som 

dark  hole 
Like  a  hurt  beast,  and  hide   himsel 

and  die ; 
But  if  you  burn  him, — ^well,  your  High 

ness  knows 
The  saying,  '  Martyr's  blood — seed  o 

the  Church.' 
Mary.     Of  the   true   Church;     bu 

his  is  none,  nor  will  be. 
You  are  too  politic  for  me,  my  Lore 

Paget. 
And  if  he  have  to  live  so  loath'd  a  life 
I    It   were  more  merciful  to   burn    hin 

now. 
Thirlhy.     O  yet  relent.    O,  Madam 

if  you  knew  him 
As  I  do,  ever  gentle,  and  so  gracious, 
With  all  his  learning — 

Mary.  Yet  a  heretic  still. 

His  learning  makes  his  burning   the 

more  just. 
Thirlhy,     So  worshipt  of  all  those 

that  came  across  him  ; 
The  stranger  at  his  hearth,  and  all  his 

house — 
Mary.     His  children  and  his  concu- 
bine, belike. 
Thirlby,     To  do    him   any   wrong 

was  to  beget 
A  kindness  from   him,  for  his  heart 

was  rich. 
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Of  5uch  fine  mould,  that  if  you  sow'd 

Why,    there    are    trumpets    blowing 

therein 

now  :  what  is  il  ? 

The  seed  of  Hate,  it  blosBom'd  Char- 

ily. 
Poll.     '  After  his  kitid  it  costs  him 

Enlfr  Father  Cole. 

nothing,'  there's 
An  oid  world  English  adage   lo  the 

Coif.    Cranmer,  I  come  to  (jueBtion 

you  again ; 

point. 

Have  you  remain'd  in  the  true  Catho- 

These are  but  natural  graces,  my  good 

lic  failh 

Bishop, 

I  left  you  in? 

Which  in  the  Catholic  garden  are  as 

Craiimer.  In  the  true  Catholic  failh. 

flowers. 

By  Heaven's  grace,  I  am  more  and 

Bui    on    the    heretic    dunghill    only 

more  con  firm 'd. 

weeds. 

Why    are     the     trumpets    blowing. 

Howard.    Such  weeds  make  dui^- 

Father  Cole  ? 

hills  gracious. 

CoU.  _  Cranmer,  it  is  decided  by  the 

Mary.                    Enough,  my  Lords. 

It  is  God's  will,  the  Holy  Father's  will. 

That  you  to-day  should  read  your  re- 

And  Philip's  will,  and  mine,  thai  he 

should  bum. 

Bcfore    the    people    in    St.    Mary's 

He  is  pronounced  anathema. 

Church. 

Hrmiard.                 Farewell,  Madam, 

And    ihere  be  many  heretics    in    the 

God  grant  you  ampler  mercy  at  your 

call 

Who  loathe  you  for  your  late  return 

Than  you  have  shown  lo  Craiimer. 

to  Rome, 

[Exeunt  Lord.'!. 

And  might  assail  you  passing  through 

Peli.                                  Afler  this, 

the  street. 

Your  Grace  will  hardly  care  lo  over- 
look 
This  same  petition  of  the  foreign  ex- 

And tear  you  piecemeal :  so  you  have 
a  guard. 
Crnniiier.     Or  seek  to  rescue  me. 

iles 

I  thank  the  Council. 

For  Cranmer's  life. 

Cole.     Do  you  lack  any  money? 

Mary.    Make  out  the  writ  to-night. 

Cranmer.             Nay,  why  should  I  ? 

[Ej.r.,. 

The  prison  fare  is  good   enough  for 

HCENE     II.— OXKUKU,        CEANMEH 

Cole.     Ay,  but  to  give  Ihe  poor. 

Cranmer.              Hand  it  me,  then  1 

I  thank  you. 

Cranmir.     Last    night,  I    drcam'd 

Cok.       For  a  little  space,  farewell ; 

the  faggots  were  alight, 

Until  I  see  you  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 
[Exit  Cole. 

And  that  myself  mas  fasten'd  to  the 

Slake, 

Cranmer.     It  is  againsl  all  prece- 

And found  it  all  a  visionarv  flame, 

dent  lo  burn 

Cool    as   ihe    light  in   ol3   decaying 

One  who  recants;  they  mean  to  par- 

wood; 

And  then   King   Harry  look'd   from 

To  give  the  poor — they  give  Ihc  poor 

who  die. 

Well,  burn  me  or  not  burn  me  I  am 

I  heard 

lilt; 

An  angel  cry  'There  is  more  joy  in 

A  holy  supper,  not  a  sacrii'i-'"      .^^^^ 

And   after  that,  Ihe   Irumpel  of   the 

No  man  can  make  his  1.     ^^^H 

dead.             [  Truntpils  without. 

0....    jj^m 

^ 
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Qufen  Mary. 


ACT  IV. 


No,  I  not  doubt  that  God  will  give  me 

strength. 
Albeit  I  have  denied  him. 

Enter  SoTO  and  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia.  We  are  ready 

To   take  you   to   St.  Mary's,  Master 
Cranmer. 
Cranmer.     And    I :    lead    on ;    ye 
loose  me  from  my  bonds. 

\^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  — St.  Mary's  Church. 

Cole  in  the  Pulpit,  Lord  Williams 
OF  Thk^av. presiding.  Lord  Will- 
iam Howard,  Lord  Paget,  and 
others.  Cranmer  enters  betiueen 
Soto  ajid  Villa  Garcia,  and  the 
whole  Choir  strike  «/  '  Nunc  Dimit- 
tis.'  C  R  AN  M  E R  />  set  upon  a  Scaffold 
before  the  people. 

Cole.     Behold  him — 

\A  pause:   people     in   the  fore- 
ground. 
People.     Oh,  unhappy  sight ! 
First  Protestant.     See  how  the  tears 

run  down  his  fatherly  face. 
Second     Protestant.     James,     didst 
thou  ever  see  a  carrion  crow 
Stand  watching  a  sick  beast  l^efore  he 
dies  .-* 
First  Protestant.     Him  perch'd    up 
there  .-*     1  wish  some   thunder- 
bolt 
Would  make  this  Cole  a  cinder,  pulpit 
and  all. 
Cole.     Behold    him,    brethren :    he 
hath  cause  to  weep  ! — 
So  have  we  all :  weep  with  him  if  ye 
will. 

Yet 

It  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die, 
Yea,  for  the   people,  lest  the  people 

die. 
Yet  wherefore  should  he  die  that  hath 

return'd 
To  the  one  Catholic  Universal  Church, 
Repentant  of  his  errors  t 

Protestant   murmurs.     Ay,   tell    us 
that. 


Cole,    Those  of  the  wrong  side  will 

despise  the  man, 
Deeming  him  one   that  thro'  the  fear 

of  death 
Gave  up  his  cause,  except  he  seal  his 

faith 
In  sight  of   all  with    flaming  martyr- 
dom. 
Cranmer,    Ay. 
Cole.    Ye  hear  him,  and  albeit  there 

may  seem 
According  to  the  canons  pardon  due 
To  him  that  so  repents,  yet  are  there 

causes 
Wherefore  our  Queen"  and  Council  at 

this  time 
Adjudge  him  to  the  death.     He  hath 

been  a  traitor, 
A  shaker  and  confounder  of  the  realm; 
And  when  the  King's  divorce  was  sued 

at  Rome, 
He  here,  this  heretic  metropolitan. 
As  if  he  had  been  the  Holy  Father, 

sat 
And  judged  it.     Did  I  call  him  here- 
tic.^ 
A    huge    heresiarch  1   never    was    it 

known 
That  any  man  so  writing,  preaching 

so. 
So  poisoning  the  Church,  so  long  con- 
tinuing, 
Hath  found  his  pardon ;  therefore  he 

must  die, 
For  warning  and  example. 

Other  reasons 
There  be  for  this  man's  ending,  which 

our  Queen 
And  Council  at  this  present  deem  it 

not 
Expedient  to  be  known. 

Protestant     murmurs.     I    warrant 

you. 
Cole.     Take  therefore,  all,  example 

by  this  man. 
For   if   our  Holy  Queen  not  pardon 

him. 
Much  less  shall  others  in  like  cause 

escape. 
That   all   of  you,  the  highest  as  the 

lowest. 
May  learn  there  is  no  power  against 

the  Lord. 


There  stands  a  nia 

,  once  of  so 

high 

degree, 

Chief  prelate   of  o 

r   Church, 

arch- 

bishop,  first 

Ihe 

Friend  for  ao  long 

Kingi 
And    now    ye    see 

ime  of  a  m 

ghty 

do»nf  alien 

and 

debased 

From  councillor  to 

caitiff— fall 

low, 

The  leprous  flutterings  of  the  byway, 

And   offal    of    the 

city   would 

not 

change 
Eatatea  with  him ; 

n  brief,  so 

niser- 

There   is  no  hope  of  better  left  for 

him, 
No  place  for  worse. 

Yet,  Cranmer,  be  ihou  glad. 
This    is    the   work    o£    God.     He    is 

glorified 
In    Ihy    conversion ;     lo  I     thou    art 

reclaim'd  ; 
He  brings  thee  home :  nor  fear  but 

that  to-day 
Thou  ahalt  receive  the  penitent  ihiefs 

And    be   with   Christ    the    Lord    in 

Paradise. 
Remember  how  God  made  the  fierce 

-    fire  seem 
To  those  three  children  like  a  pleas- 


The  patience  □(  St.  Lawrence  in  the 

fire. 
Thus,  if  thou  call  on  God  and  all  the 

God  will  beat  down  the  fury  of  the 
flame. 

Or  give  thee  saintly  strength  lo  un- 
dergo. 

And  for  thy  soul  shall  masses  here  be 
sung 

By  every  priest  in  Oxford.     Pray  for 


Your  true   undoubted   failh,  that   all 

may  hear. 
Cranmer.     And    that    I     will,      O 

God,  Father  of  Heaven  I 
O    Son   of    God,    Redeemer  of   the 

world  1 
O  Holy  Ghost!  proceeding  from  Ihem 

Imlh, 
Three   persons   and    one    God,    have 


More  grievously  than  any  tongue  can 

tell. 
Then   whither   should    t    flee  for  anv 

help? 
I    am   ashamed    to    lift    my    eyes    to 

And    1    can    find    no    refuge     upon 

earth. 
Shall   I   despair  then?— God  forbid  1 

OGod, 
For  thou  art  merciful,  refusing  none 
That  come  to  Thee  for  succor,  unto 

Thee, 
Therefore,  I  come  ;  humble  myself  lo 

Thee ; 
Sayhig,   O  Lord   God,   although   my 

For  thy  great  mercy  have  mercy  I    O 

God  the  Son, 
Not  for  slight  faults  alone,  when  thou 

Man  in  the  Flesh,  was  the  great  mys- 
tery Vfroughl; 
O  God  the  Father,  not  for  little  sins 
Didst  Ihou  yield  up  thy  Son  to  human 

But  for  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be 
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Queen  Mary, 


ACT  nr. 


The  trutli  of  God,  which  I  had  proven 
and  known. 

Thy  mercy  must  be  greater  than  all 
sin. 

Forgive   me,  Father,  for  no  merit  of 
mine, 

But  that  Thy  name  bv  man  be  glori- 
fied. 

And  Thy   most   blessed   Son's,   who 
died  for  man. 
Good  people,  every  man  at  time  of 
death 

Would  fain  set  forth  some  saying  that 
may  live 

After   his  death   and   better  human- 
kind ; 

For   death   gives   life's    last    word   a 
power  to  live, 

And,  like   the  stone-cut   epitaph,  re- 
main 

After  the  vanish'd  voice,  and  speak  to 
men. 

God  grant   me  grace    to  glorify   my 
God  I 

And  first  I  say  it  is  a  grievous  case, 

Many    so    dote    upon     this     bubble 
world. 

Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and 

fly. 

They   care  for   nothing   else.     What 

s.iiih  St.  John  : — 
*  Love  of  this  world  is  hatred  against 

God.' 
Again,  I   pray  you  all   that,  next   to 

(iod, 
You  do  unmurmuringly  and  willingly 
Obey  your  King  and  Queen,  and  not 

for  dread 
Of  these  alone,  but  from  the  fear  of 

Fiim 
Whose    ministers   they  be   to  govern 

you. 
Thirdly,  I  pray  you  all  to  live  together 
Like  brethren  ;  yet  what  hatred  Chris- 
tian men 
Bear   to  each  other,  seeming  not  as 

brethren, 
But  mortal  foes  !     But  do  you  good 

to  all 
As  much  as  in  you    lieth.     Hurt  no 

man  more 
Than  you   would  harm  your  loving 

natural  brother 


Of  the  same   roof,    same   breast    If 

any  do,  ■ 

Albeit  he  think  himself  at  home  with 

God, 
Of  this  be  sure,  he  is  whole  worlds 

away. 
Protestant  murmurs.     What  sort  of 

brothers  then  be  those  that  lust 
To  bum  each  other  ? 

Williams,       Peace      among     you, 

there  I 
Crafimer,    Fourthly,  to  those  that 

own  exceeding  wealth. 
Remember  that  sore   saying  spoken 

once 
By  Him  that  was   the    truth,   *  How 

hard  it  is 
For    the    rich    man     to     enter    into 

Heaven ;  * 
Let  all  rich  men  remember  that  hard 

word. 
I  have  not  time  for  more :  if  ever, 

now 
Let  them  flow  forth  in  charity,  seeing 

now 
The  poor  so  many,  and  all  food  so 

dear. 
I^ong  have  I  lain  in  prison,  yet  have 

heard 
Of  all  their   wretchedness.     Give   to 

the  poor. 
Ye  give  to  God.     He  is  with  us  in  the 

poor. 
And  now,  and  forasmuch  as  I  have 

come 
To  the  last  end  of  life,  and  thereupon 
Hangs  all  my  past,  and  all  my  life  to 

be. 
Either  to  live  with  Christ  in  Heaven 

with  joy, 
Or  to  be  still  in  pain  with  devils  in 

hell ; 
And,  seeing  in  a  moment,  I  shall  find 

[Pointitig  upwards. 
Heaven  or  else  hell  ready  to  swallow 

me, 

[Poiutiuj(  downivards. 
I  shall  declare  to  you  my  very  faith 
Without  all  color. 

Cole.     Hear  him,  my  good  brethren. 
Cranmer,     I    do    believe   in    God, 

Father  of  all ; 
In  every  article  of  the  Catholic  faith, 


I    And  every  syllable  taught  us  by  o 
t  prophets,   and   apoiitles,   in   (I 


great 
'  Upon  my  ci 


done 


1   alt  my  life   by 


For    there    be   writings    I    have  set 

abroad 
Against  tlie  truth  I  knew  witlihi  my 

Written  for  fear  of  death,  to  save  my 

life, 
If  that  might  be ;  the  papers  by  my 

hand 
Sign'd  since  my  degradation — by  this 

[f/o/dia^  mt  ih  right  hand. 
Written  and  sign'd — 1   here  renounce 


And,  : 


them  all ; 


:e  my  hand  ofFended,  having 


Firit  Pretest 


\Dead  silence. 
I   knew  il  would 


Second  Proteslant.     Our  prayers  an 

Tliird  Prelcrlanl.  God  bless  him  I 
CatAolie  Buirmurs.    Out  upon  him 

_  out  upon  him  I 

L  l.[arl  dissemblerl  traitor  I  to  Ih< 
firel 


wrote  against  my  Lord  of  Win 
I   Dissemble  not ;  play  the  plain  Chris 


I   did  dissemble,   but   ihe    hour   has 

For  ulter  Irnih  and  plainness  ;  wherc- 

r  hold  by  all  I  wr'ole  wilhin  thai  book. 

Moreover. 

As  for    the    Pope   [  count  him  Anti- 

With   all   his  devil's   doclrines ;  and 

Reject  him,  and  abhor  him.     I  have 

\CrUs    Bn    all  sides,    'Pull    him 

down  I     Away  with  him  1 ' 

Cale.     Ay,  stop  (he  heretic's  mouth  t 

Hale  him  away  I 

Williams.     Harm   him    not,    barm 

him  not  I  have  him  to  the  fire  I 

[Cranmer  gees  out  beVmfen  Two 

Friars,    smiling ;    hands    are 

Tfichcd  lo  kirn  front  the  crowd. 

r/>RD  William  Howard  flW 

Lord  Pagut  are  left  alone  in 

the  church. 

Fagel.    1'he   nave    and     aisles   all 

pty  as  a  fool's  ies'  ' 


You  have 


^  the  buni- 


e  deaths  of  Laliir 


Of  Cr 

a 

the 

Slake. 

Paget. 

y 

ou'd  no 

heat  that. 

He  pa 

ss'd  out 
upright 

smil 

ne.nnd 

he  walk'd 

His 

ve   was 
'the  gen 

ike 
ral 

a  soldi 

r's.  whom 

Helo 

oks  to  a 

id  he  leans 

God, 

Hath 

rated    f 

r    so 

me  Wkwardness 

and  bidden  Um 


2^2 


Queen  Mary, 


Acrnr. 


Charge  one  against  a  thousand,  and 

the  man 
Hurls  his  soiPd  life  against  the  pikes 

and  dies. 
Howard.     Yet   that   he   might  not 

after  all  those  papers 
Of     recantation     yield     again,     who 

knows  ? 
Pagt't.     Papers      of      recantation ! 

Think  you  then 
That  Cranmer  read  all  papers  that  he 

sign'd  ? 
Or  sign'd  all  those  they  tell  us  that  he 

sign'd  ? 
Nay,  I  trow  not  :  and   you  shall  see, 

my  Lord, 
That  howsoever  hero-like  the  man 
Dies    in    the     fire,    this    Bonner  or 

another 
Will  in  some  lying  fashion  misreport 
His  ending    to    the  glory    of    their 

church. 
And  you  saw  Latimer  and  Ridley  die  ? 
Latimer  was  eighty,  was  he  not  .^   his 

best 
Of  life  was  over  then. 

Haivard.  His  eighty  years 

Look'd  somewhat  crooked  on  him   in 

his  frieze; 
But  after  they  had  stript  him  to  his 

shroud, 
He  stood   upright,   a  lad  of  twenty- 
one, 
And  gathered  with  his  hands  the  start- 
ing flame, 
And  wash'd  his  hands  and  all  his  face 

therein. 
Until  the  powder  suddenly  blew  him 

dead. 
Ridley  was   longer  burning;    but    he 

died 
As   manfully  and  boldly,   and,  'fore 

God, 
I  knov/  them  heretics,  but  right  Eng- 
lish ones. 
If  ever,  as   heaven    grant,   we   clash 

with  Spain, 
Our  Ridley-soldiers  and  our  Latimer- 

soldiers 
Will  teach  her  something. 

Paget.  Your  mild  Legate  Pole 

Will  tell  you  that  the  devil  helpt  them 

thro'  it. 


\A  murmur  of  the  Crowd  in  tkl 
distance. 

Hark,   how    those    Roman   wolfdogs 
howl  and  bay  him  I 
Howard.     Might  it  not  be  the  other 
side  rejoicing 

In  his  brave  end  } 
Paget.         They  are  too  cnish'd,  too 
broken, 

They  can  but  weep  in  silence. 

Howard.  Ay,  ay,  Paget, 

They  have  brought  it  in  large  meas- 
ure on  themselves. 

Have   I  not    heard   them    mock  the 
blessed  Host 

In   songs  so   lewd,  the    beast   might 
roar  his  claim 

To  being  in  Ood's  image,  more  than 
they  } 

Have  I  not  seen  the  gamekeeper,  the 
groom. 

Gardener,  and  huntsman,  in  the  par- 
son's place, 

The  parson  from  his  own  spire  swung 
out  dead, 

And  Ignorance  crying  in  the  streets, 
and  all  men 

Regarding    her  ?      1    say     they    have 
drawn  the  fire 

On  their  own  heads  :  yet,  Paget,  I  do 
hold 

The  Catholic,  if  he  have  the  greater 
right, 

Ifath  been  the  crueller. 
Paget.  Action  and  re-action, 

The  miserable  see-saw  of  our  child- 
world, 

Make  us  despise  it  at  odd  hours,  my 
Lord. 

Heaven  help  that  this  re-action    not 
re-act 

Yet    fiercelier    under    Queen    Eliza- 
beth, 

So  that  she  come  to  rule  us. 
Hoivard.  The  world's  mad. 

Paget.     My  Lord,  the  world  is  like 
a  drunken  man, 

Who  cannot  move  straight  to  his  end 
— but  reels 

Now  to  the  right,  then  as  far  to  the 
left, 

Push'd  by    the    crowd    beside — and 
underfoot 


n  ea.rthquake ;  fur  since  Henry  for 

^tVliich  a  youngilust  had  clapt  upon 

(he  back, 

■Crying,     ' Forward!' — set     our    old 
V  church  rocking,  men 

f  Have  hardly  known  what  to  believe, 
r  whether 
They  should  believe  in  anything ;  the 

So  shift  and  change,  they  see  not 
how  they  are  borne, 

Kor  nhither.  I  conclude  the  King  a 
beast; 

Verily  a  lion  it  you  will — the  world 

A  most  obedient  beast  and  fool — my- 
self 

Half  beast  and  fool  as  appertaining 

Altho'  your  Lordship  hath  as  little  of 

vine  to  your  original  Adam. clay. 

As  may  be  consonant  with  mortality. 

ffoTuarJ.    We   talk    and  Craiimcr 

suffers. 

The  kindliest  roan  1  ever  knew;  sec, 

I  speak  of  him  in  the  past.     Unhappy 

Hard-natured  Queen,  half-Spanish  in 

iElf, 

And  grafted  on  the  hard-grain'd  stock 

of  Spain- 
life,  since  Philip  left  her,  and  she 

lost 
Her  fierce  desire  of  bearing  him  a 

child, 
Hath,  like  a  brief  and  bitter  winter's 

ing  down  and  darkening 


ados 
There  will  be   more    conspiracies,   I 

Paget,    Ay,  ay,  beware  of  France. 

Raviard.  O  Paget,  Paget  I 

ii'J   lave   seen  heretics  of  the  poorer 

Kljcpectant  of  the  rack  from  day  to 

\  To  whom  the  fire  were  welcome,  lying 


Fed    with   rank    bread   that   crawl'd 

upon  the  tongue, 
And  putrid  water,  every  drop  a  worm. 
Until  they  died  of  rotted  limbs;  and 

then 
Cast  on  the  dunghill  naked,  and  be- 
Hideously   alive  again  from  head  to 

heel. 
Made  even   the  carrion-nosing  mon- 
grel vomit 
With  hate  and  horror. 

Paget.  Nay,  you  sicken  tin 

To  hear  you. 

Howard.     Fancy-sick;  these  things 

Done  right  agauist  the  promise  of  this 

Paget.    No  faith  with  heretics,  my 
Lord  I 


Hist 


then 


g05 


be  t 
lellcrs, 


I     ta 

e   it;   stand   behti.d 

the  p 

lla 

1    wa 

ram  you   Ihey   talk 
bummg. 

about 

U 

Enter 

Two    Old    Woh 
anda/lerherTlB 

N.      J 

Joa 

I.     Why,  it  be  Tib  1 

I  cum  behind  Iha,  gall,  and 
couldn't  malte  Iha  hear.  £h,  the 
wind  and  the  wet  I  What  a  day,  what 
a  dayl  nigh  ujio'  judgement  daay  loike. 
Pwoaps  be  pretty  things,  Joan,  but 
they  wunt  set  i'  the  Lord's  cheer  o' 
that  daay. 

foati.  I  must  set  down  myself, 
Tib ;  it  be  a  var  waay  vor  my  owld 
legs  up  vro'  Islip.  Eh,  mv  tneuma- 
tiiy  be  that  bad  howiver  be  1  to  win  to 
the  burnin'. 

Tib.  I  should  aaay  'twur  ower  by 
now.  I'd  ha'  been  here  avore,  but 
Dumble  wur  blow'd  wi'  the  wind,  and 
Dumble's  the  liest  milcher  in  Islip. 

/pBH,     Our  Daisy's  as  good  'z  her 

Tib.     Noa.roan. 
Joiin.    Our  Daisy's  butter's  ^  good 

Tib.    Noa,  Joan.. 
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Joan.     Our  Daisy's  cheeses  be  bet- 
ter. 

Tib.     Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Eh,  then  ha'  thy  waay  wi' 
me,  Tib ;  ez  thou  hast  wi'  thy  owld 
man. 

Tib.  Ay,  Joan,  and  my  owld  man 
wur  up  and  awaay  betimes  wi'  dree 
hard  eggs  for  a  good  pleace  at  the 
burnin' ;  and  barrin'  the  wet,  Hodge 
'ud  ha'  been  a-harrowin'  o'  while 
peasen  i'  the  outfield — and  barrin'  the 
wind,  Dunible  wur  blow'd  wi'  the  wind, 
so  'z  we  was  forced  to  stick  her,  but 
we  fetched  her  round  at  last.  Thank 
the  Lord  therevore.  Dumble's  the 
best  milcher  in  Islip. 

loan.  Thou's  thv  wav  wi'  man  and 
beast,  Til).  I  wonder  at  tha',  it  beats 
me !  Eh,  but  I  do  know  ez  Pwoaps 
and  vires  be  bad  things ;  tell  'ee  now, 
I  heerd  sumniat  as  sunimun  towld 
summun  o'  owld  Bishop  Gardiner's 
end ;  there  wur  an  owld  lord  a-cum  to 
dine  wi'  un,  and  a  wur  so  owld  a 
couldn't  bide  vor  his  dinner,  but  a  had 
to  bide  howsoniiver,  vor  *  I  wunt  dine,' 
says  my  Lord  Bishop,  says  he,  *  not 
till  I  hears  ez  Latimer  and  Ridley  be 
a-vire ; '  and  so  they  bided  on  and  on 
till  voiir  o'  the  clock,  till  his  nun  cmn 
in  post  vro'  here  ar.d  tells  un  cz  the 
vire  has  tuk  holt.  *  Now,'  says  the 
Bishop,  saj's  he,  *  we'll  gwo  to  dinne  ; ' 
and  the  owld  lord  ft  11  to  's  meat  wi'  a 
will,  God  bless  un!  but  Gardiner  wur 
struck  down  like  by  the  hand  o'  God 
avore  a  could  taste  a  mossel,and  a  set 
un  all  a-vire,  so  'z  the  tongue  on  un 
cum  a-lolluping  out  o'  'is  mouth  as 
black  as  a  rat.  Thank  the  l,ord, 
therevore. 

Paget.     The  fools  I 

Tib.  Ay,  Joan ;  and  Queen  Mary 
gwoes  on  a-burnin'  and  a-burnin',  to 
get  her  baaby  born :  but  all  her  burn- 
in's  'ill  never  burn  out  the  hypocrisy 
that  makes  the  water  in  her.  There's 
nought  but  the  vire  of  God's  hell  ez 
can  burn  out  that. 
Joan.     Thank  the  Lord,  therevore. 

Paget.     The  fools  ! 

Tib.     A-burnin',  and  a-burnin',  and 


a-makin*  *o  volk  madder  and  madder; 
but  tek  thou  my  word  vor't,  Joan,— 
and  I  bean't  wrong  rot  twice  'i  ten 
year — the  bumin'  o'  the  owld  arcli- 
oishop  Ml  bum  the  Pwoap  out  o'  this 
*ere  land  vor  iver  and  iver. 
Howard.        Out  of  the  church,  you 

brace  of  cursed  crones. 
Or  I  will  have  you  duck'd  !     {IVomen 

hurry  out)     Said  I  ndt  right.' 
For  how  should  reverend  prelate  or 

throned  prince 
Brook  for  an  hour  such  brute  malig- 
nity .^ 
Ah,  what  an  acrid  wine  has  Luther 

brew'd  1 
Paget.     Pooh,  pooh,  my  Lord  I  poor 

garrulous  country-wives. 
Buy  you  their  cheeses,  and  they'll  side 

with  you  ; 
You  cannot  judge  the  liquor  from  the 

lees. 
Howard.    I  think  that  in  some  sort 

we  may.    But  see, 

Enter    Peters. 

Peters,     my    gentleman,    an     honest 

Catholic, 
Who    followed    with    the    crowd    to 

Cranmer's  fire. 
One  that  would  neither  misreport  nor 

lie. 
Not  to  gain  paradise :  no,  nor  if  the 

Pope, 
Charged  him  to  do  it — he  is  white  as 

death. 
Peters,  how  pale  you  look  !  you  bring 

the  smoke 
Of  Cranmer's  burning  with  you. 

Peters.  Twice  or  thrice 

The    smoke    of    Cranmer's    burning 

wrapt  me  round. 
Howard.  Peters,  you  know  nie 

Catholic,  but  English. 
Did  he  die  bravely  ?    Tell  me  that,  or 

leave 
All  else  untold. 
Peters.  My  Lord,  he  died  most 

bravely. 
Howard.    Theri  tell  me  all. 
Paget.      Ay,    Master    Peters,    tell 

us. 


I  Mary. 


You  saw  him  how  he  past 
□iig  the  crowd ; 
as  he  walk'd  the  Spanish 


StitI  plied  him  with  entreaty  a i 

p  roach ; 
But  Craiimer,  as  the  helmsiiiaii 


:  the 


iliitig  to  the  happy 
z&i.  at  night,  moved  to 
EC   that  many  silent 


:    Ridley 


Where  he  shall  i 
his  death 
And   I    could   i 

Came  from   the   crowd 

own ;  and  thus. 
When   we   had    come  ' 

burnt  with  Lai i mi 
with    a  cheerful   smile,  as   one 

whose  mind 
Is  all  made  up,  in  haste  put  oS  the 

They  had  mock'd  his  misery  with,  and 

all  in  white. 
His  long  white  beard,  which  he  l^ad 


Mot 


lond 


t    father 


o(  the 


.nd  siill 


n  hcrelic  of  these  tini 
the  friars 
Plied  him,  but  Cranmer 

Or  answcr'd   them  in   smiling   nega- 

Whereal  Lord  Williams  gave  a  siid- 

'Make  short  1    make  short!'    and  so 
they  lit  the  wooil. 
n  Cranmer  lifted  his  left  hand  to 

•And  thrust  his  right  intu  the  bilier 

'And  crying,  in  his  deep  voice,  more 

■This   hath  offended— this  unwonhv 

hand  1 ' 
'  So  held  it  till  it  all  was  burn'd,  before 
The  flame  had  reach'd  his  bmly ;  I 


He 


irr'd 


ithcd,  bul,  tike 
the  greatness   of  the 


call   him — past — 


Unmoving    in 

Gave  up  the  ghi 

lyr-iike— 

Martyr   I  may 

but  whilher  t 
Paget.     To  purgatory,  man,  lo  pur- 
gatory. 
Fetert.      Nay,    but,    my    Lord,    he 

denied  purgatory. 
Paget.     Why  then  to  Heaven,  and 

God  ha'  mercy  on  him. 
Howard.     Paget,  despite  his  fearful 
heresies, 
I    loved    the  man,  and   needs   must 
for  him ; 


OCra 
Paget.    But   your  n 

Come  out,  my  Lord,  i 


ACT  V. 

I,  Sir  Njchoi 


eyoi 


,  that 


Calais  is  but  ill-garrisnn'd,  in  Guisnes 
Are  scarce  two  hundred  men,  and  the 

French  fleet 
Rule  ill  the  narrow  seas.     It  must  be 

look'd  to, 
If  war  should  fall  between  yourself 

and  France ; 
Or  vou  will  lose  your  Calais. 

Mary.  It  shall  be  look'd  to  ; 

I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  good  Sir 

Nicholas: 
Here  is  the  King.  \_Bxil  Heath. 

Enter  PHrilP. 
Philif^     Sir  Nicholas  tells  you  tnie^ 
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And  you  must  look  to  Calais  when  I 

Mary.    Go  ?    must  you  go,  indeed 

— again — so  soon  ? 
Why,  nature's  licensed  vagabond,  the 

swallow, 
That  might  live  always  in  the  sun's 

warm  heart, 
Stays  longer  here  in  our  poor  north 

than  you  : — 
Knows  where  he  nested — ever  comes 

again. 
Philip.     And,  Madam,  so  shall  I. 
Mary.  O,  will  you  ?  will  you  ? 

I    am   faint   with   fear   that  you   will 

come  no  more. 
Philip.     Ay,  ay;  but   many  voices 

call  me  hence. 
Mary.    Voices — I     hear    unhappy 

rumors — nay, 
I   say  not,  I   believe.     What  voices 

call  you 
Dearer    than    mine    that   should    be 

dearest  to  you  ? 
Alas,  my  Lord  I  what  voices  and  how 

many  ? 
Philip.     The  voices  of  Castille  and 

Aragon, 
Granada,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan, — 
The   voices   of   Franche-Comte,   ami 

the  Netherlands, 
The  voices  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
Tunis,  and  Oran,  and  the  Philippines, 
And  all   the  fair  spice-islands  of  the 

East. 
Mary  {admiringly).      You   are    the 

mightiest  monarch  upon  earth, 
1   but   a   little    Queen:    and,   so    in- 
deed, 
Need  you  the  more. 

Philip.      A  little  Queen  !  but  when 
I   came   to  wed  your   majesty,  Lord 

Howard, 
Sending  an  insolent  shot  that  dash'd 

the  seas 
Upon  us,  made  us  lower  our  kingly 

flag 
To  yours  of  England. 

Ma?y.  Howard  is  all  English  1 

There   is   no   king,  not  were  he   ten 

times  king. 
Ten    times   our    husband,   but   must 

lower  his  flag 


To  that  of   England  in  the  seas  of 
England. 
Philip,     Is  that  your  answer .' 
Mary,        Being  Queen  of  England, 
I  have  none  other. 
Philip,  So. 

Mary.  But  wherefore  not 

Helm  the  huge  vessel  of  your  state, 

my  liege, 
Here  by  the  side  of  her  who  loves 
you  most  ? 
Philip,     No,  Madam,  no  I  a  candle 
in  the  sun 
Is  all  but  smoke — ^a  star  beside  the 

moon 
Is  all  but  lost ;  your  people  will  not 

crown  me — 
Your  people  are  as  cheerless  as  your 

clime ; 
Hate  me    and    mine :    witness    the 

brawls,  the  gibbets. 
Here  swings  a  Spaniard — there   an 

Englishman ; 
The  peoples  are  unlike  as  their  com- 
plexion ; 
Yet  will  I  be  your  swallow  and  re- 
turn— 
But  now  I  cannot  bide. 

Mary.  Not  to  help  me  1 

They  hate  me  also  for  my  love  to  you, 
My  Philip;   and  these  judgments  on 

the  land — 
Harvestless  autumns,  horrible  agues, 
plague — 
Philip.     The   blood   and   sweat  of 
heretics  at  the  stake 
Is  God's   best  dew  upon  the    barren 

field. 
Burn  more  ! 
Mary.  I  will,  I  will ;  and  you 

will  stay  ? 
Philip.     Have  I  not  said  1    Madam, 
I  came  to  sue 
Your  Council  and  yourself  to  declare 
war. 
Mary.     Sir,  there  are  many  English 
in  your  ranks 
To  help  your  battle. 

Philip.  So  far,  good.     I  say 

I  came  to  sue  your  Council  and  your- 
self 
To  declare  war  against  the  King  of 
France, 


II 


II 


II 


Mary.     Nottoseemef 

Philip.  Ay,  Madam, 

Unalterably    and     peateri 


King   He 


iry  warn 
hearth. 


Carew  is  there,  and  Thomas  Stafford 

there. 
Courtenay,  belike— 

Maty.  A  fool  and  fealherhead  I 

Philip.     Ay,  but  they  use  his  name. 
In  brief,  this  Henry 
Stirs  up  your  land  against  you  tu  the 

That  you  may  lose  your  English  heri- 


And   then,  your 

Scollish    names 

ke 

marrying 

The  Dauphin,  he 

would  weld  France, 

England,  Scotland, 

Into  one  sword  to 

hack  at  Spain 

md 

Mary.  '  And  ye 
colleagued 

I  the   Pope  is  r 

ow 

vith  France; 

You  make  your  w 

ra  upon  him  down 

in  Italy:— 

Philip,  can  that  be 

well? 

Philip.             Co 

ntent  you.  Mad 

Vou    must   abide 

nd 

my  falher'3 

Who  deems  it  a 

most  jusl  and  h 

oly 

The   Pope  would   cast  the  Spaniard 

out  of  Naples: 
Me  calls  us  worse  than  Jews,  McKtrs. 

Saracens. 
The  Pope  haa  pushed  his  horns  be- 

vond  his  mitre — 
Beyond  his  province.     Now, 
Duke  Alva  will  but  touch  him  on  the 

And  he  withdraws;  and  of  his  holy 
head— 
'or  Alva    is  true  son   of    the   true 

lo  hair  is  harm'd.     Will  you  not  help 


They  will  not  lay  more  taxes  on  a  land 
So  hunger-nipt   and  wretched;    and 

you  know 
The  crown  is  poor.     We  have  given 

the  church-lands  hack: 
The    nobles    would    not;  nay,    they 

clapt  their  lisnds 
Upon  iheir  swords  when  ask'd;  and 

therefore  Goil 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.     What's  to 

be  done? 
Sir,  I  will  move  them  in  your  cause 

And  we  will  raise  us  loans  and  subsi- 

Among    the    merchants ;     and     Sir 

Thomas  Gresharo 
Will  aid  us.    There  is  Antwerp  and 
the  Jews. 
Philip.    Madam,  my  thanks. 
Mary.  And  you  will  stay  your 

going  ? 
Philip.     And  further  to  discourage 


['on   must  proclaim   Elisabeth  your 

ilie    stands    between    you    and    the 

Queen  of  Scots. 
Mary.      The    Queen    of    Scots   at 

least  is  Catholic 
Phiiif.    Ay,  Madam,  Catholic ;  but 


when  I  am  gone, 
Brings  the  new  learning  back. 

Philip.  It  must  be  done. 

Vou   must  proclaim   Eliiabelh  jour 

^fary.     Then    it    is  done;  but  you 
will  slay  your  going 
Somewhat  beyond  your  settled  pur- 

Phili/i.  No! 

Mary.    What,  not  one  day? 
Philip.        You  Iwal  upon  Ihe  rock. 
Mnrv-     And  I  am  broken  there. 
Philip.  Is  this  a  place 

To  wail  in,  Madam?  whaU  a  public 
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(Jo  in,  I  pray  you. 

Mitry.         Do  not  seem  so  changed. 
Say  go;  but  only  say  it  lovingly. 

Philip.     You   do    mistake.     I    am 
not  one  to  change. 
1  never  loved  you  more. 

Mary.  Sire,  I  obey  you. 

Come  quickly. 

Philip.  Ay.  \Exil  Mary. 

Enter  Count  dk  Feria. 

Fcria  {aside).     The  Queen  in  tears ! 

Philip.  Feria ! 

Hast  thou  not   mark'd — come  closer 

to  mine  ear — 
How  doubly  aged  this  Queen  of  ours 

hath  grown 
Since  she  lost  hope  of  bearing  us  a 
child .? 
Feria.     Sire,   if  your    Grace    hath 

niark*d  it,  so  have  I. 
Philip.     Hast    thou    not    likewise 
mark'd  P^lizabeth, 
How  fair  and  royal — like  a  Queen,  in- 
deed 1 
Feria.     Allow  me  the  same  answer 
as  before — 
That  if  your  Grace  hath  niark'd  her, 
so  have  I. 
Philip.     Good,  now ;  methinks  my 
Queen  is  like  enough 
To  leave  me  by  and  by. 

Feria.  To  leave  you,  sire  ,-* 

Philip.     I    mean   not   like    to  live. 
Elizabeth — 
To  Philibert  of  Savoy,  as  you  know. 
We  meant  to  wed  her  ;  but    I  am  not 

sure 
She  will  not  serve  me  better — so  my 

Queen 
Would  leave  me — as — my  wife. 
Feria.  Sire,  even  so. 

Philip.     She  will   not  have   Prince 

Philibert  of  Savoy. 
Feria.     No,  sire. 

Philip.         I  have  to  pray  you,  some 
odd  time. 
To  sound  the  Princess  carelessly  on 

this ; 
Not  as  from  me,  but  as  your  phan 

tasy ; 
And  tell  me  how  she  takes  it. 


Feria.  Sire,  I  wiH 

Philip.      I  am  not  certain  but  that 
I  Philibert 

I   Shall  be  the  man  ;  and  I  shall  urge 
I  his  suit 

i   Upon  the  Queen,  because  I  am  not 
certain : 
You  understand,  Feria. 
Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

\       Philip.    And  if  you  be  not  secret  ic 

this  matter, 
I   You  understand  me  there,  too  ? 

Feria.  Sire,  I  do 

Philip.    You   must   be    sweet  auc 

supple,  like  a  Frenchman. 

She  is  none  of  those  who  loathe  th( 

honeycomb.  \_£xtt  Feria 

EitUr  Renard. 

Renard.     My    liege,  I     bring    yoi 

goodly  tidings . 
Philip.  Well } 

Renard.    There  will  be   war  with 

France,  at  last,  my  liege  ; 
Sir  Thomas   Stafford,  a  bull-headed 

ass, 
Sailing  from  France,  with  thirty  Eng- 

glishmen, 
Hath  taken  Scarboro'  Castle,  north  of 

York ; 
Proclaims     himself     protector,     and 

affirms 
The  (Jiieen  has  forfeited  her  right  to 

reign 
By    marriage   with    an    alien — other 

things 
As    idle;     a    weak     Wyatt !       Little 

doubt 
This  buzz  will  soon  be  silenced  ;  but 

the  Council 
(I  have  talk'd  with  some  already)  are 

for  war. 
This  is  the  fifth  conspiracy  hatched  in 

P'rance ; 
They  show  their  teeth  upon  it ;  and 

your  Grace, 
So  you  will  take  advice  of  mine,  should 

stay 
Yet  for  awhile,  to  shape  and  guide 

the  event. 
Philip.     Good  !   Renard,  I  will  stay 

then. 
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Rsiiard.                  Also,  sire, 

Was  ever  iuat,  and  mild,  and  father- 

Might I  nof  say — to  please  yoiir  wife. 

like; 

the  Queen  ? 

But  this  new   Pope  Caraffa,  Paul  the 

Philip.    Ay,  Renard,  if  you  care  to 

put  it  so.                       [Exiuiit. 

Not  only  reft  me  of  that  legaleship 

Which  Juliusgaveme,  and  thclegate- 

SCENE  11— A  Room  in  the 

Palack. 

And  yet  I  must  obey  the  Holy  Father, 

Marv,  silling:   a   rote    111    her  hand. 

than  all, 

Ladv    Cl,\rehce.      Alice,  in  the 

background. 

A  passing  bell  toll'd  in  a  dying  ear- 
He    faath  cited   me     10    kome,    for 

Mary.    Louk  1  I  have  play'd  with 

heresy, 

this  poor  rose  so  long 

I  have  broken  off  the  head. 

Mary.                     I  knew  it,  cousin, 

Lady  ClarfHce.     Your  Grace  hath 
been 
More  merciful  to  many  a  rebel  head 

But  held  from  you  all  papers  sent  by 

Rome, 
That  you  might  rest  among  us.  till  'If 

That  should  have  fallen,  and  may  rise 

Pope, 

again. 

To  compass  which  I  wrote  myself  1.1 

Mary.      There     were      nut      many 

Rome, 

hang'd  for  Wyiill's  rising. 

Reversed    his    doom,    and   thai   vou 

Lady  Clnrinci.    Nay,  i,ot  l«o  hun- 

might not  seem 

dred. 

To  disobey  his  Holiness. 

Mary.            I  could  weep  for  them 

Pole.                           He  bates  Philip; 
He   is  all  Italian,  and  he  hates   the 

And  her,  and  mine  own  self  and  all 

the  world. 

Spaniard; 

Lady    Ciarince.       For     her?      for 

He  cannol  dream  that  /  advised  the 

He  strikes    thru'    me   at    Philip    and 

Etittr  Usher. 

yourself. 

Usher.    The  Cardinal. 

Nay,  but    1   know  it  of  old.  he  hates 

Enter    Cardcnal      Pole.      (Mary 

So  brands  me  in  the  stare  of  Christen- 
dom 

Mary.     Reginald  Pole,   what   news 

Now,  even  now.  when  bow'd  before 

hath  plagued  thv  heart  ? 

my  time. 

What  makes  thv  favor  like  the  blood- 

The house  half-rum'd  ere  the  lease  be 

less  head' 

Fall'n  on  the  block,  and  held  up   by 

When  I  should  guide  the  Church  in 

the  hair  f 

Philip  ?— 

FeU.     No,  Philip  is  as  warm  in  life 

And  all  my  lifelong  labor  to  uphold 

As  ever. 

The  primacy — a  heretic.     Long  ago. 

Mary.     Ay,    and    then    as    cold    as 

When  I  was  ruler  in  the  patrimony, 

I  was  too  lenient  to  the  Lutheran, 

Pole.      Cousin,  there  hath  chanced 

And  1  and  learned  friends  among  our- 

A sharper  harm  to    England  and    to 
Rome, 

selves 

Would  freely  canvass  certai^' 

■Than  Calais  taken.    Julius  the  Third 

jH^^I 
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What     then,     he     knew    I     was    no 
Lutheran. 

A  heretic! 

lie  drew  this  shaft  against  me  to  the 
head, 

When    it   was    thought    I   might   be 
chosen  Pope, 

l^ut  then  withdrew  it.     In  full  consis- 
tory, 

When   I    was   made   Archbishop,   he 
approved  me. 

And   how  should   he    have  sent  me 
Legate  hither. 

Deeming     me     heretic  ?     and    what 
heresy  since  ? 

But  he  was  evermore  mine  enemy, 

And      hates      the      Spaniard — fiery- 
choleric, 

A  drinker  of  black,  strong,  volcanic 
wines, 

That  ever  make  him  fierier.     I,  a  here- 
tic .=• 

Your  Highness  knows  that  in  pursu- 
ing heresy 

I  have   gone  beyond  your  late  Lord 
Chancellor, — 

lie   cried    Enough!    enough!   before 
his  death. — 

CJone  bevond  him  and  mine  own  nat- 
ural  man 

(It  was  (xod's  cause)  ;  so  far  they  call 
me  now. 

The    scourge    and   butcher   of    their 
English  church. 
Mary.     Have  courage,  your  reward 

is  Heaven  itself. 
Pole.     They    groan     amen ;     they 
swarm  into  the  fire 

Like    flies — for    what?    no    dogma. 
They  know  nothing  ; 

They  burn  for  nothing. 

Mary.       You  have  done  your  best. 
Pole.     Have  done  my  best,  and  as 
a  faithful  son. 

That   all  day  long  hath  wrought  his 
father's  work. 

When  back  he  comes  at  evening  hath 
the  door 

Shut  on  him  by  the  father  whom  he 
loved. 

His  carlv  follies  cast  into  his  teeth, 

And  the  poor  son  turn'd  out  into  the 
street 


To   sleep,  to    die — I  shall   die  of  it, 
cousin. 
'/:ry,     I  pray  you   be  not  so  dis- 
consolate ; 

I  still  will  do  mine  utmost  with  the 
Pope. 

Poor  cousin ! 

Have  not  I  been    the  fast  friend  of 
your  life 

Since  mine  began,  and  it  was  thought 
we  two 

Might  make    one    flesh,    and   deave 
unto  each  other 

As  man  and  wife  ? 
Pole,  Ah,  cousin,  I  remember 

How   I  would  dandle  you   upon  my 
knee 

At  lisping-age.    I  watch'd  you  danc- 
ing once 

With  your  huge  father ;  he  look*d  the 
Great  Harry, 

You  but  his  cockboat;    prettily  you 
did  it. 

And   innocently.    No — we    were  not 
made 

One  flesh  in  happiness,  no  happiness 
here  ; 

But  now  we  are  made   one  flesh  in 
misery  ; 

Our  bridemaids  are  not  lovely — Dis- 
appointment, 

Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil-tongue, 

Labor-in-vain. 
Mary.         Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,   cousin,   peace  !     I  am  sad  at 
heart  myself. 
Pole.     Our    altar    is   a    mound   of 
dead  men's  clay. 

Dug  from  the  grave  that  yawns   for 
us  beyond  ; 

And  there   is   one  Death  stands  be- 
hind the  Groom, 

And  there   is  one   Death  stands  be- 
hind the  Bride — 
Mary.     Have  you  been  looking  at 

the  *  Dance  of  Death  '  ? 
Pole.     No ;  but  these  libellous   pa- 
pers which  I  found 

Strewn   in   your   palace.      Look   you 
here — the  Pope 

Pointing  at  me  with  *  Pole,  the  heretic. 

Thou  hast  burnt  others,  do  thou  burn 
thyself, 


Or  I  will  burn  thee  ; '  and  this  other ; 


This  last— I  tlare  not  read  it  her. 

Mary.  Away  I 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  ? 
I  thought  you  knew  me  better.       I 

I   tear  them  ;  they  come  back   upon 

The  hands  that  write  them  should  be 

burnt  clean  off 
As  Cranmer's,   and   Che    fiends   that 


Tongue 


■X  then 


with  pincers,  lash'd  l< 
black    cells,    whil 


Famishing     in 

famish'd  rats 
Eat  them  alive.     Why  do  they  bring 

me  these  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad? 

Pole.  I  had  forgotten 

How    these  poor  libels   trouble   you. 

Your  pardon. 
Sweet  coosin,  and  farewell  1  '  O  bub- 


ble world, 
Whose  colors  in  a 

fly  I' 
Why,  who  Si 


iak  aod 


Ail 


inough  I 

\Piits  uf   tht  papers,  all  but  th. 
last,  which  falls.     Exit  Pole. 
If  Cranmer's  spirit  were  a 


And  heard  these  two,  there  mieht  be 
sport  [or  him.  \Asidc. 

Mary.      Clarence,    ibey    hate    me ; 
even  while  I  speak 
There  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 
In  some  dark  closet,  some  long  gal- 
lery, drawn, 
And  panting  for  my  blood  as  I  go  by. 
Lady  Clarenct.     Nay,  Madam,  there 
be  loyal  papers  too, 
And  I  have  iiflen  found  Ihem. 

Mary.  Find  me  one  I 

Lady  Ctaiitue.     Ay,   Madara  ;   but 
Sir  Nicholas  Heath,  the  Chan- 
Would  see  your  Highness. 


Mary.     Wherefore    should    I     see 

Lady  Clarence.     Well,  Madam,  he 
may    bring    you    news    from 
Philip. 
Mary.     So,  Clarence. 
Lady  Clarence.  Let  me  first  put 

up  your  hair  ; 
It  tumbles  all  abroad. 

And  the  gray  dawn 


Of  s 


will    ' 


Is  all  the  clearer  seen.     No,  no  ;  what 

mailers  ? 
Forlorn  I  am,  and  let  me  look  forlorn. 

£n/(T  Sir  Nicholas  Heath, 
Heath.    I  bring  your  Majesly  such 
grievous  news 
I  grieve  to  bring  it.     Madam,  Calai.>i 

Mary.     What  traitor  spoke  ?   Here, 
let  my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  him  and  burn  him  for  a  Lu- 

Hsatk.     Her  Highness  is    unwell. 

I  will  retire. 
Lady     Ctareuct.         Madam,     your 

Chancellor,       Sir        Nicholas 

Heath. 
Mary.     Sir  Nicholas  1  lamstunn'd 

—Nicholas  Healh  ? 

What  said  you,  my  good  Lord,  that 

our  brave  English 
Had    sallied    out   from    Calais  and 

The  Frenchmen  from  their  trenches  ? 

Heath.  Alas  I  no. 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over 

Our  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hundred 
years 

Mary.  So  ;  but  it  is  not  lost— 

Not  yet.     Send  out :  let  England  as 

of  old 
Kise  lionlike,  strike  hard  and  dee]) 
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The  renders  too.     Send  out,  send  out, 

and  make 
Musters  in  all   the   counties ;  gather 

all 
From   sixteen  years  to  sixty;  collect 

the  fleet ; 
Let  every  craft  that  carries  sail  and 

gun 
Steer  toward  Calais.     Guisnes  is  not 

taken  yet  ? 
Heath,     Guisnes  is  not  taken  yet. 
Mary.  There  yet  is  hope. 

Heath.     Ah,  Madam,  but  your  peo- 
ple are  so  cold ; 
I  do  much  fear  that  England  will  not 

care. 
Methinks  there   is   no   manhood  left 

among  us. 
Mary.     Send  out;   I  am  too  weak 

to  stir  abroad : 
Tell  my  mind  to  the  Council — to  the 

Parliament : 
Proclaim  it  to  the  winds.     Thou  art 

cold  thyself 
To    babble    of    their     coldness.       () 

would  I  were 
My  father  for  an  hour !     Away  now — 

Quick  !  \^Exit  Heath. 

I    hoped    I    had  served  (xod  with  all 

my  might ! 
It    seems    I    have    not.     Ah!    niucli 

heresy 
Shelter'd   in  Calais.     Saints,    I   have 

rebuilt 
Your    shrines,    set    up    your   broken 

images ; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.     Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  England  be  de- 
famed 
Thro'  all  her  angry  chronicles    here- 
after 
By  loss  of  Calais.     Grant  me  Calais. 

Philip, 
We  have  made  war   upon   the   FIolv 

Father 
All  for  your  sake :  what  good  could 

come  of  that  ? 
Lady  Clarence.     No,    Madam,   not 

against  the  Holy  Father; 
You  did  but  help  King  Philip's  war 

with  France, 
Your    troops    were    never    down    in 

Italy. 


Mary,     I   am   a   byword.     Here 
and  rebel 
Point  at  me  and  make  merry.     Phi 

gone  I 
And  Calais  gone  \     Time  that  I  w< 
gone  too  1 
Lady  Clarence.     Nay,  if   the  fei 
gutter  had  a  voice 
And    cried    I   was    not    clean,  wl 

should  I  care  t 
Or  you,  for  heretic  cries  ?     And  1 1 

lieve, 
Spite  of  your  melancholy  Sir  Nicl 

las, 
Your  England  is  as  loyal  as  mjrself. 
Mary   {Seeing  the  paper  elropt 
Pole). 
There!    there!     another    papc 
Said  you  not 
Many  of  these  were  loyal?     Shall 

try 
If  this  be  one  of  such  ? 

Lady  Clarence.     Let  it  be,  let  it  h 

God  pardon  me!     I  have  never  y 

found  one.  [Asia 

Mary  (reads).     *  Your  people  hai 

you  as  your  husband  hates  you 

Clarence,  Clarence,  what  have  I  done 

what  sin 
Beyond  all  grace,  all  pardon.^  Moth< 

of  God, 
Thou  knowest  never  woman  meant  s 

well. 
And  fared   so   ill    in   this   disastroi 

world. 
My  people   hate   me  and   desire    m 
death. 
Lady  Clarence.     No,  Madam,  no. 
Mary-     My  husband  hates  me,  an 

desires  my  death. 
Lady  Clarer.ce.     No,  Madam ;  thes 

are  libels. 
Mary.     I  hate  myself,  and  I  desir 

my  death. 
Lady  Clarence.  Long  live  you 

Majesty !     Shall  Alice  sing  yo 
One  of  her  pleasant   songs  ?     Alict 

my  child. 
Bring  us  your  lute  (Alice  goes).     The 

say  the  gloom  of  Saul 
Was  lighten'd  by  young  David's  harp 
Mary.  Too  young 

And  never  knew  a  Philip. 
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Re-eiiUr  Alice. 

Her  trance  again.     She  neither  sees 

Give  »«  (he  lute. 

And  may  not  speak  for  hours. 

He  hales  me  ( 

L,^y  Magdalen.            Unhapppieat 

Of  Queens  and  wives  and  women  I 

(Sht  siHg!.) 

Alki  \m  Ike  fiir(gr0UHd  with  Lady 

Magdalen).           And  all  along 

Hapless  doom  o{  woman  happj-  in  beiroth- 

Of  Philip. 

Lady     Magd,iUu.     Not     so     loud  I 

Our  Clarence  ihere 

in  loalhing  : 

.Sees  ever  such  an  aureole  round  the 

Low,  my  lule  ;  speak  low.  my  luEe,  bul  say 

Queen, 

the  world  is  nolhtns— 

U  gilds  the  greatcal  wronger  of  her 

peace. 

Love  will  liAreT  rounil  ihc  flowers  when 

Who  stands  Ehe  nearest  lo  her. 

IbEy  firsi  flwalcen  ; 

Alia:                            Ay,  Ihia  Phili-  ; 

Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  not  be 

I  used  10  love  the  Queen  with  all  m/ 

Low,  my  lule:  oh  low.  my  lule  I  we  fade 

God   help    me,  bul    methinka   I  love 

Low,  dear  lute,  low! 

For  such  a  dotage  upon  such  a  man. 

Take  it  away  1  not  low  enough  (or  me  1 

I  would  I  were  as  tall  and  strong  as 
you. 
Lady     Maedaltn.     I      seem      half- 

Atift.     Your    Grace    halh    a    low 

Mary.              How  dare  vou  sav  il  f 
Even  for  that  he  hales  iiic.     A 'low 

shamed  al  times  lo  be  so  tall. 
Aiice.    You  are  the  stateliest  deer 
in  all  the  herd- 

Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can 

hear! 
A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless 

Beyond  his  a  m— but  I  am  small  and 
scanda  ous. 

And  love  to   >ear  bad  tales  of  Philip, 
Lady  Miigdateu.                          Why? 

A  low  vnice  from  the  dust  and  from 
the  grave 
{Sitlin^BH  thtgroiintl).    There,  am 

I  never  heard  him  utter  worse  of  you 
Than  ihal  you  were  low-slalured. 

Alke.                           Does  he  think 
t.ow   stature    is    low    nature,    or    all 

I  low  enough  now  t 

Alia.     Good  Lord!  how  grim  and 

Low  as  his  own  P 

ghastly  looks  her  Grace, 
With  both  her  knees  drawn  upward 

Liiiiy  Magdalen.     There  you  strike 
in  (he  nail. 
This  coarseness  is  a  want  ot  phantasy. 
It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman 

to  her  chin. 
There  was  an  old-world  tomb  Isaide 

my  father's. 

low; 
Sill  is  too  dull  to  see  beyond  himself. 

And  this  waa  open'd.  and   (he   dead 

were  found 
Sitting,  and  in  this  fashion  ;  she  looks 

Alice.     Kb.  Magdalen,  sin  is   bold 
as  well  as  doll. 

How  dared  he? 

Enltr  Lady  M*r.DAi.EN  Dacbes, 

Lady   Magdalen.      .'Stupid    soldiers 

Lady     Magii.i!iii.       Madam,      the 

Poor  lads,  tliey  see  not  what  the  gen- 

Count  de  Feria  waits  without. 

In  hopes  to  see  your  Highness. 

Lady  Clarence  {potiUing  l«   Marv). 

A  risk  of  utter  ruin.    T  am  not 
lieyonil  his  aim,  or  was  not. 

Waithemiu-(- 

Alice. Wtiof    MfltM^^ 

^ 

^^^^^^^^1 
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Tell,  tell  me ;  save  my  credit  with  my- 
self. 
Lady  Magdalen.     I  never  breathed 
it  to  a  bird  in  the  eaves, 

Would    not    for    all    the    stars   and 
maiden  moon 

Our  drooping  Queen   should  know ! 
In  Hampton  Court 

My   window  look'd   upon   the   corri- 
dor; 

And  I  was  robing; — this  poor  throat 
of  mine, 

Barer  than  I  should  wish  a  man  to 
see  it, — 

When  he  we  speak  of  drove  the  win- 
dow back. 

And,  like  a  thief,  push'd  in  his  royal 
hand; 

But  by  God's  providence  a  good  stout 
staff 

Lay   near    me ;    and    you    know   me 
strong  of  arm ; 

I  do  believe  I  lamed  his  Majesty's 

For  a  day  or  two,  tho',  give  the  Devil 
his  due, 

I  never  found  he  bore  me  any  spite. 
Alice,     I  would  she  could  have  wed- 
ded that  poor  youth. 

My   Lord    of    Devon — light  enough, 
God  knows, 

And   mixt  with  Wyatt's   rising — and 
the  boy 

Not   out   of    him — but   neither   cold, 
coarse,  cruel, 

And  more  than  all — no  Spaniard. 
Lady  Clarence.  Not  so  loud. 

I^ord    Devon,   girls !    what    are    you 
whispering  here .'' 
Alice.     Probing  an  old  state-secret 
— how  it  chanced 

That  this  young  Earl  was  sent  on  for- 
eign travel, 

Not  lost  his  head. 

Lady     Clarence.     There     was    no 

proof  against  him. 
Alice.       Nay,     Madam;     did     not 
Gardiner  intercept 

A  letter  which  the  Count  de  Noailles 
wrote 

To  that  dead  traitor  Wyatt,  with  full 
proof 

Of  Courtenay's   treason  ?     What  be- 
came of  that  .<* 


Lady    Clarence.     Some    say    tha 

Gardiner,  out  of  love  ror  him 

Burnt  it,  and  some  relate  that  it  wa 

lost 
When  Wyatt  sack'd  the  Chancellor' 

house  in  Southwark. 
Let  dead  things  rest. 

Alice,    Ay,  and  with  him  who  did 
Alone  in  Italy. 

Lady  Clarence,     Much    changed, 
hear, 
Had  put  off  levity  and  put  gravenes 

on. 
The  foreign  courts  report  him  in  hi 

manner 
Noble  as  his  young  person  and  ol 

shield. 
It  might  be  so — but  all  is  over  now 
He  caught  a  chill   in  the  lagoons  c 

Venice, 
And  died  in  Padua. 

Mary  (looking  up  suddenly),     Die< 

in  the  true  faith  ? 
Lady   Clarence.     Ay,  Madam,  hap 

pily. 

Mary.  Happier  he  than  1 

Lady     Magdalen.    It     seems    he 

Highness       hath        awaken'd 

Think  you 

That  I  might  dare  to  tell  her  that  th( 

Count 

Mary.     I  will  see  no  man  hence  fo 
evermore. 
Saving  my  confessor  and  my  cousii 
Pole. 
Lady  Magdalen.     It  is  the    Coun 

de  Feria,  my  dear  lady. 
Mary.  What  Count  i 

Lady    Magdalen.     The    Count    d< 
Feria,  from  his  Majesty 
King  Philip. 
Mary.     Philip  !  quick  I  loop  up  m} 
hair  ! 
Throw  cushions    on  that    seat,   anc 

•    make  it  throne-like. 
Arrange     my     dress — the     gorgeous 

Indian  shawl 
That  Philip  brought  me  in  our  happy 

days ! — 
That   covers    all.     So — am    I    some- 
what Queenlike, 
Bride  of  the  mightiest  sovereign  upon 
earth  ? 


Lady  Clanme.     Ay,  so  your  Grace 

would  bide  a  moment  yet. 
Mary.     No,  no,  he  brings  a  lelter. 

Before  I  read  it.     Lei  me  see  him  at 


Enifr  Count  de  FerIA  {kneels). 
Ftria.     I  trust  your  Grace  ia  well. 

{Asidf")  How  her  hand  burns  I 
Maty.     I  am    not  well,  but  it  will 

be  tier  me, 
Sir  Count,  lo  read    the   letter  which 

you  bring. 
Feria.     Madam,  I  bring  no  letter. 
Mary.  Howl  no  leller? 

Feria.     His   Highness   is  so  vex'd 

with  strange  affai  rs— 
Mary.     That   his   own    wife    is   no 

affair  of  his. 
Feria.     Nay,  Madam,  nay  I  hesend.s 

Atid  says,  he  will  came  quickly. 

"ary.  Doth  he.  l^ndeed  ? 

,  sir,  do  you  remember  what  yoii 

When  last  you  came  to  England  f 

Feria.  Madam,  I  brought 

My   King's    congratulations ;   it   '     " 

Your  Highness  was    once    more 

happy  slate 
To  give  him  an  heir  male. 

"try.  Sir,  you  said  me 

said  he  would  come  quickly.     I 

had  horses 
On  all  the  road  from  Dover,  day  and 

night; 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night 

and  day  ; 
But  the  child  came  not,  and  the  hu) 

And  yet    he   will   come   quickly.  . 


Thy  le 


Thou  has 


Thi 


For  Philip  BO  lo  shame  himai 
And  tell  him  that  I  know  he  i 


And  that  I  am  in  state  to  bring  forth 

death— 
Thou  art  cammission'd  lo  Elizabeth, 
,   And  not  lo  me  I 

Feria.    Mere     compliments      and 

Bat  shall  I  take  some  message  From 
your  Grace  ? 
Mary.    Teli  her  to  come  and  close 
my  dying  eyes, 
And  wear  my  crown,  and  dance  upon 
my  grave. 
Feria.    Then  I  may  say  your  Grace 


wills< 


I  your 


;r? 


.r  Grace  is  too  low-spirited.    Air 


bad  you,  Madam,  in  otir 
warm  Spain. 
You  droop  in  your  dim  London. 

Mary.  Have  him  away  I 

I  sicken  of  his  readiness. 

Lady  Clarence.        My  Lord  Count, 

Her  Highness  is  too  ill  for  colloquy. 

Feria  [kneels,  and  kisses  her  hand). 

I    wish    her    Highness  better. 

[Aside)  How  her  hand  burns  I 


Elimbelh.     There's    half   an    angel 

wrong'd  in  youi  account ; 

Methinks  I  am  all  angel,  that  I  bear 

Without  more  rufHing.    Cast  it  o'er 
again. 
Steward.     I   were  whole  devil  if  i 
wrong'd  yuu,  Madam. 

\Exi!  Steward. 
Attendant.    The  Count  de    Feria, 

from  the  King  of  Spain. 
Eliiabeth.     Ah  I— let     him    enter. 
Nay,  you  need  nol  go  : 

I  ru^f'r  Ladies. 
Kemain    within    the    chamber,    but 
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Enter  Feria. 

Feria.     Fair  island  star  ! 
Elizabeth,         I  shine !     What  else, 

Sir  Count  ? 
Feria.     As  far  as  France,  and  into 
Philip's  heart. 
My  King  would  know  if  you  be  fairly 

served, 
And  lodged,  and  treated. 

Elizabeth.     You  see  the  lodging,  sir, 
I  am  well-served,  and  am  in   every- 
thing 
Most  loyal  and  most  grateful  to  the 
Queen. 
Feria.     You  should  be  grateful  to 
my  master,  too. 
lie  spoke  of  this;  and  unto  him  you 

owe 
That   Mary   hath   acknowledged  you 
her  heir. 
Elizabeth.     No,  not  to  her  nor  him ; 
but  to  the  people, 
Who  know  my  right,  and  love  me,  as 

I  love 
The  people  I  whom  God  aid  ! 

Feria.  You  will  be  Queen, 

And,  were  I  Philip — 

Elizabeth.     Wherefore  pause  you — 

what } 
Feria.     Nay, but  1  speak  from  mine 
own  self,  not  him  ; 
Your  royal   sister   cannot  last ;   your 

hand 
Will    be     much    coveted  1     What    a 

delicate  one  ! 
Our  Spanish  ladies  have  none  such — 

and  there, 
Were   you   in   Spain,   this    fine    fair 

gossamer  gold — 
Like  sun-gilt  breathings  on   a   frosty 

dawn — 
That  hovers  round  your  shoulder — 

Elizabeth.  Is  it  so  fine  ? 

Troth,  some  have  said  so. 
Feria.    — would  be  deemed  a  mir- 
acle. 
Elizabeth.     Your    Philip  hath  gold 
hair  and  golden  beard  ; 
There  must  be  ladies  many  with  hair 
like  mine. 
Feria.     Some  few  of  Gothic  blood 
have  golden  hair, 


But  none  like  yours. 
Elizabeth.     I   am    happy  you   a 

prove  it. 
Feria.    But  as  to   Philip  and  yoi 

Grace — consider, — 
If  such  a  one  as  you   should  mat( 

with  Spain, 
What  hinders  but   that    Spain    ar 

England  join'd. 
Should   make  the   mightiest  empii 

earth  has  known. 
Spain  would  be  England  on  her  sea 

and  England 
Mistress  of  the  Indies. 

Elizabeth.  It  may  chance,  thj 

England 
Will  be  the  Mistress   of   the   Indi< 

yet, 
Without  the  help  of  Spain. 

Feria.  Impossible 

Except  you  put  Spain  down. 
Wide  of  the  mark  ev*n  for  a   mac 

man's  dream. 
Elizabeth.       Perhaps ;  but  we  hav 

seamen.    Count  de  Feria, 
I  take  it  that  the  King  hath  spoke 

to  you ; 
But   is   Don   Carlos   such   a    goodl 

match  ."* 
Feria.     Don  Carlos,  Madam,  is  hx. 

t we've  years  old. 
EHz.heih.     Ay,  tell  the   King  tha 

I  will  muse  upon  it; 
He  is  my  good  friend,  and  I  woul 

keej)  him  so; 
But — he  would  have  me  Catholic  c 

Rome, 
And    that  I  scarce   can  be ;  and,  si 

till  now 
My  sister's  marriage,  and  my  father' 

marriages, 
Make  me  full  fain  to  live  and  die 

maid. 
But    I    am    much   beholden    to    you 

King. 
Have  you  aught  else  to  tell  me.^ 

Feria.  Nothing,  Madan 

Save  that  mcthought  I  gathered  fror 

the  Queen 
That  she  would  see  your  Grace  befor 

she — died. 
Elizabeth.    God's  death  !  and  where 

fore  spake  vou  not  before  ? 


We  dally  with    our    lazy 

And    hers    are    number'd.      Horses 

there,  without  t 
I   am   mucb   beholden   to  the   King. 

Why    did    yoii    keep    me    prating? 

Horses,  Iherel 

lEjrit  Elizabeth,  (ic. 
Feria.    So  from  a   clear  sky  falls 

Ibe  thunderbolt  1 
Don  Carlos?     Madam,  if  you  marry 

Philip, 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  your  '  God's 

death,' 
And  break  your   paces  in,  and  make 


Fini.     la   not    yon 

light     in     the 

Queen's  chambE 

Sicmd. 

Ay, 

They  say  she's  dying. 

Firtt.                 So  is 

Cardinal  Pole. 

May  the  great  angels  \ 

in  their  wings, 

Dowii  for  their  heads 

o  heaven  1 

Second.                    Am 

en.    Come  on. 

\Exeunt. 

Two  Otk 

KS. 

Firsl.     There's  Ihe 

Queen's   light. 

t  hear  she  cann 

1  live. 

SicsHd.     God   curs 

her  and   her 

Legale  1    Gardi 

Already;    but   lo  pay 

kind. 
The   hottest   hold   iti 

nil    in 

devil's 

den 

Were  but  a  sort   of 

Guernsey. 

1  watch'd  a  woman  bu 

in  her 

I        »so"y 

The  mother  came  upon   her— a  child 

And,  sir,  they  hurt'd  it  back  into  the 

That,  being  but  baptized  in  fire,  the 

Might  be  in   fire  forever.    Ah,  good 

There    should    be  something   fierier 

than  fire 
To  yield  them  their  deserts. 

First.  Amen  to  all 

Your  wish,  and  further. 

A  Third  Vaki.  Deserts  I  Amen 
to  what?  Whose  deserts?  Vours? 
You  have  a  gold  ring  on  your  fin- 
ffer,  and  soft  raiment  about  your 
body;  and  is  not  the  woman  up  yon- 
der sleeping  after  all  she  has  done,  in 
peace  and  quietness,  on  a  soft  bed,  in 
a  closed  room,  with  tight,  fire,  physic, 
tendance;  and  I  have  seen  Ihe  true 
men  ol  Christ  lying  famine-dead  by 
scores,  and  under  no  ceiling  but  the 
cloud  that  wept  on  Iheni,  not  for 
them. 

First.     Friend,  Iho'  so  lale,  it  is  nol 

You  had  best  go  home.  What  arc 
you? 
Third.  What  am  1  ?  One  who 
cries  continually  with  sweat  and  tears 
lo  the  Lord  Gud  that  it  would  please 
Him  out  of  Mis  infinite  love  to  break 
down  all  kingship  and  qtieenship,  all 
priesthood  and  prelacy  J  locanceland 
abolish  all  bonds  of  human  allegiance, 
all  Ihe  magistracy,  all  the  nobles, 
and  all  the  wealthy;  and  to  send  us 
again,  according  to  His  promise,  the 
one  King,  the  Christ,  and  all  il"^  "  ^ 


1  the  (■ 


I  of  t 


first 


church,    when     Chri* 
King. 
First.     If  ever  I  heard  a  madman, 

Why,  you  long-winded Sir,  you 

go  beyond  me. 
I  pride  myself  on  being  moderale. 
Goodnighll    Gohome.     Besides,  you 
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SCENE  v.— London.    A  Room  in 
THE  Palace. 

A  Gallery  on  one  side.  The  moonlight 
streaming  through  a  range  of  win- 
dows on  the  wall  opposite.  Mary, 
Lady  Clarence,  Lady  Magdalen 
Dacres,  Alice.  Q ueen  pacing  the 
Gallery.  A  writing-table  in  front. 
Queen  comes  to  the  table  and  writes 
and  goes  again^  pacing  the  Gallery. 

Lady  Clarence.    Mine  eyes  are  dim  : 

what  hath  she  written  ?  read. 
Alice.    *  I  am  dying,  Philip  ;  come 

to  me.* 
Lady  Magdalen.      There — up   and 
down,  poor  lady,  up  and  down. 

Alice.      And      how     her      shadow 
crosses  one  by  one 
The  moonlight  casements    pattern'd 

on  the  wall. 
Following  her  like  her  sorrow.     She 
turns  again. 
[Queen  sits  and  writes,  and  goes 
again. 
Lady   Clarence,      What   hath    she 

written  now? 
Alice.     Nothing;  but  'come,  come, 
come,'  and  all  awry, 
And  blotted  by  her  tears.     This  can- 
not last.  [Queen  rctiutis. 
Mary.     I  whistle   to  the  bird   has 
broken  cage, 
And  all  in  vain.  [Sitting  do7uu. 
Calais  gone — Guisnes  gone,  too — and 
Philip  gone ! 
Lady     Clarence.       Dear     Madam, 
Philip  is  but  at  the  wars ; 
I   cannot   doubt   but   that   he   comes 

again  ; 
And  he  is  with  you  in  a  measure  still. 
I  never  look'd  upon  so  fair  a  likeness 
As  your  great  King  in  armor   there, 

his  hand 
Upon  his  helmet. 

^Pointing  to  the  portrait  <y"  Philip 
on  the  ivall. 
Mary.         Doth  he  not  look  noble  ? 
I    had    heard   of   him  in   battle   over 

seas, 
And  I  would  have  my  warrior  all  in 
arms. 


He  said  it  was  not  courtljr  to  stand 

helmeted 
Before  the  Queen.     He  had  his  gra- 
cious moment, 
Altho'  you'll  not  believe  me.     How 

he  smiles 
As  if  he  loved  me  yet  I 
Lady  Clarence.        And  so  he  does. 
Mary.     He  never  loved   me — ^nay, 

he  could  not  love  me. 
It  was    his    father's    policy   against 

France. 
I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he. 
Poor  boy !  [  Weeps. 

Alice.     That   was    a  lusty   boy   of 

twenty-seven ;  [Aside. 

Poor  enough  in  God's  grace  ? 

Mary.  — And  all  in  vain ! 

The  Queen  of  Scots  is  married  to  the 

Dauphin, 
And   Charles,   the   lord   of   this    low 

world,  is  gone  ; 
And  all  his  wars   and  wisdoms  past 

away; 
And  in  a  moment  I  shall  follow  him. 
Lady  Clarence.     Nay,  dearest  Lady, 

see  your  good  physician. 
Mary.     Drugs — but  he  knows  they 

cannot  help  me — says 
That  rest  is  all — tells  me  I  must  not 

think- 
That  I  must  rest — I  shall  rest  by  and 

by. 
Catch    the    wild   cat,  cage  him,  and 

when  he  springs 
And  maims  himself  against  the  bars, 

say  *  rest ' : 
Why,  you  must  kill  him  if  you  would 

have  him  rest — 
Dead  or  alive  you  cannot  make    him 

happy. 
Lady  Clarence.     Your  Majesty  has 

lived  so  pure  a  life. 
And  done  such  mighty  things  by  Holy 

Church, 
I  trust  that  God  will  make  you  happy 

yet. 
Mary.     What  is  the    strange  thing 

happiness  }     Sit  down  here  : 
Tell  me  thine  happiest  hour. 

Lady  Clarence.  I  will,  if  that 

May  make  vour  (J race  forget  yourself 

a  little. 


Thou  light  a  torch  that  never  will  go 

OUT  field 

For  twenty  milES.    where  (he    black 

•Tis  out-mine  fJames.     Women,  the 

crow  flies  five. 

Holy  Father 

And  doth  so   bound  and  babble  all 

Has  ta'en    the  legateship   from   our 

the  way 

cousin  Pole- 

As  if  itself  were  bappy.     H  was  May- 

Was  that  well   done?  and  poor  Pole 

pines  of  it, 
As  I  So,  to  the  death.     I  am  but  a 

And  I  7^  walking  with   the  man  I 

loved. 

woman. 

1  loved  him,  but  I  thought  I  was  not 

I   have    no    power.— Ah,    weak  and 

loved. 

meek  old  man, 

And  both  were  silent,  letting  the  wild 

Seven-fold    dishonor'd    even  in    the 

brook 

sight 

Speak    for    us— till    he    staop'd    and 

Of  thine  own  sectaries- No,  no.    No 

gathered  one 

pardon  1— 
Why  that  was  false :  there  is  the  right 

hand  still 
Beckons  me  hence. 

From  oi*  a   bed  of  thick    farget-me- 

Look'd  hard  and  sweet   at   me,  and 

gave  it  nie. 
1  took  It,  tho'  I  did  not  know  I  took 

Sir,  you   were  burnt  for  heresy,  not 

for  treason, 

it. 

Kcmeniber  that !  'twas  I  and  Bonner 

And  put   it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  at 

did  it, 

And   Pole;   we  are    three  to   one- 

I   fcle  bis  arms  about  me,   and   his 

Have  you  found  mercy  there, 

lipa 

Grant  it  me  here  :  and  see,  he  smiles 

O   God  1  I  have  been 
salch,  too  stack  ; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers  even  among 

Nobles   we   dared   not    touch.      We 

have  but  burnt 
The    heretic    priest,  workmen,    and 

women  and  children. 
Wet,  famine,  ague,  fever,  storm,  wreck. 

We  have  so  play'd  the  coward ;  but 

by  God's  Rrace, 
Well  follow  Philip's  leading,  and  set 

np. 
The   Holy    Office 

And  burn  the  tare 
ble  fire ! 

Fie,  what  a  savor  I  tell  the  cooks  to 

close 
The  doors  of  all  the  offices  below. 

Sit,  we  are  private    with  our  women 

Ever   a  tough,  blunt,  and   uncouttly 


with    I 


ler     the 
ucncha- 


and  goes, 
Gentle  as  in  life. 
A/iie.     Madam,  who  goes?     King 

Philip? 
Mary.     No,  Philip  comes  and  goes, 
but  never  goes. 
Women,  when  I  am  dead, 
Open   my  heart,  aiid  there  you   will 

Two  names,  Philip  and  Calais;  open 

So  that  he  have  one,— 

V'ou    will    find   Philip    only,  policy. 

Ay,   worse   than  that — not  one  hour 

Foul  maggots  crawling  in  a  fester'd 

Adulterous    to     the     very    heart     of 

Hell. 
Hast  thou  a  knife  P 
Alki.        Ay,  Madam,  but  o'  God's 

mercy— 
MiiTv.     Fool,  think'st  thou  I  would 

By  slaughter  of  the   body?  I  eould 
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Not  this  way — callous  with  a  constant 

stripe, 
Unwoundable.     The  knife  I 

Alic^i.  Take  heed,  take  heed ! 

The  blade  is  keen  as  death. 

Mary,  This  Philip  shall  not 

Stare  in   upon   me  in    my   haggard- 

ness; 
Old,  miserable,  diseased. 
Incapable  of  children.      Come   thou 
down. 
\Ctitsout  the  picture  and  throws  it 
down. 
Lie   there.     {Wails)     O  God,  I  have 
kiird  my  Philip  1 
Alice.  No, 

Madam,  you  have  but  cut  the  canvas 

out ; 
We  can  replace  it. 

Mary.  All  is  well  then;  rest — 

I  will  to  rest ;  he  said,  I   must   have 
rest. 
[Cries  of"  Elizabeth  '  in  the  street. 
A  cry !  What's  that }  Elizabeth  ?  re- 
volt? 
A     new     Northumberland,    another 

Wyatt } 
I'll   fight  it  on  the   threshold  of  the 
grave. 
Lady  Clarence.     Madam,  your  royal 

sister  comes  to  see  you. 
Mary.     I  will  not  see  her. 
Who  knows  if  Boleyn's  daughter  be 

my  sister  ? 
I    will   see    none    except   the   priest. 
Your  arm. 

[To  Lady  Clarence. 
O  Saint   of   Aragon,  with  that  sweet 

worn  smile 
Among   thy   patient    wrinkles — Help 
me  hence.  [Exeunt. 

The   Priest   /xjsses.    Enter    Eliza- 
beth ^«^/ Sir  William  Cecil. 

Elizabeth.     Good  counsel  yours — 
No  one  in  waiting  ?  still, 
As   if   the   chamberlain    were    Death 

himself  ! 
The  room  she  sleeps  in — is  not  this 

the  way  ? 
No,  that  way  there  are  voices.     Am  I 
too  late  ? 


Cecil  .  .  .  God  guide  me  lest  I  lose 
the  way.  [Exit  Elizabeth. 

Cecil.  Many  points  weather'd, 
many  perilous  ones. 

At  last  a  harbor  opens ;  but  there- 
in 

Sunk  rocks — they  need  fiije  steering 
— much  it  IS 

To  be  nor  mad,  nor  bigot — have  a 
mind — 

Nor  let  Priests'  talk,  or  dream  of 
worlds  to  be, 

Miscolor  things  about  her — sudden 
touches 

For  him,   or    him — sunk   rocks;   no 

Fassionate  faith — 
let  be — ^balance  and  compro- 
mise ; 
Brave,  wary,  sane  to  the  heart  of  her 

— a  Tudor 
Schooled  by  the  shadow  of  death — a 

Boleyn,  too. 
Glancing   across   the  Tudor — not   so 
well. 


Enter  Alice. 

How  is  the  good  Queen  now  "i 

Alice.  Away  from  Philip. 

Back   in  her  childhood — prattling  to 

her  mother 
Of    her    betrothal    to   the   Emperor 

Charles, 
And  childlike-jealous  of  him  again — 

and  once 
She  thank'd  her  father  sweetly  for  his 

book 
Against  that   godless   German.     Ah, 

those  days 
Were  happy.      It  was   never  merry 

world 
In    England,   since    the   Bible   came 

among  us. 
Cecil.     And  who  says  that  ? 
Alice.     It   is   a  saying   among   the 

Catholics. 
Cecil.     It  never  will  be  merry  world 

in  England, 
Till  all  men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and 

poor. 
Alice.     The  Queen  is  dying,  or  you 

dare  not  say  it. 


SCENE   V. 


Queen  Mary. 
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Enter  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.     The  Queen  is  dead. 
Cecil.     Then  here    she  stands !  my 

homage. 
Elizabeth.     She  knew  me,  and  ac- 
knowledged me  her  heir, 

Pray'd  me  to  pay  her  del)ts,  and  keep 
the  Faith  ; 

Then    claspt   the    cross,   and   pass'd 
away  in  peace. 

I  left  her  lying  still  and  beautiful. 

More    beautiful    than    in    life.     Why 
would  you  vex  yourself. 

Poor  sister }     Sir,  I  swear  1  have  no 
heart 

To  be  your  Queen      To  reign  is  rest- 
less fence, 

Tierce,  quart,  and  trfckery.     Peace  is 
with  the  dead. 

Her   life  was  winter,  for   her   spring 
was  nipt  : 

A  nd  she  loved  much :  pray  God  she 
be  forgiven. 


Cecil.     Peace  with   the  dead,  who 
never  were  at  peace  1 

Yet  she  loved  one  so  much — I  needs 
must  say — 

That   never   English  monarch   dying 
left 

England  so  little. 
Elizabeth.  But  with  Cecil's  aid 

And    others,    if    our    person   be   se- 
cured 

From    traitor    stabs — we   will    make 
England  great. 

Enter  Paget,  and  other  Lords  of 
THE  Council,  Sir  Ralph  Bagen- 

HALL,  etc. 

Lords.     God    save    Elizabeth,   the 

Queen  of  England  1 
Bagenhall.     God  save   the  Crown ! 

the  Papacy  is  no  more. 
Paget  (aside).     Are  we   so  sure   of 

that } 
Acclamation,    God  save  the  Queen  ! 


HAROLD: 

A  DRAMA, 

To   His   Excellency 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LYTTON, 

Viceroy  and  Governor-  General  of  India. 

My  dear  Lord  Lytton,— After  old-world  records— such  as  the  Bayeux  tapestry  and  the 
Roman  de  Rou, — EkJward  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  your  father's 
Historical  Romance  treating  of  the  same  times,  have  been  mainly  helpful  to  me  in  writing 
this  Drama.  Your  father  dedicated  his  ^  Harold  '  to  my  father's  brother  ;  allow  me  tc 
dedicate  my  *  Harold  '  to  yourself.  A.  TENNYSON. 

SHOW-DAY  AT  BATTLE  ABBEY,  1876. 

A  GARDEN  here — May  breath  and  bloom  of  spring — 

The  cuckoo  yonder  from  an  English  elm 

Crying  *  with  my  false  egg  I  overwhelm 

The  native  nest ;  *  and  fancy  hears  the  ring 

Of  harness,  and  that  deathful  arrow  sing. 

And  Saxon  battleaxe  clang  on  Norman  helm. 

Here  rose  the  dragon-banner  of  our  realm : 

Here  fought,  here  fell,  our  Norman-slander'd  king. 

O  Garden  blossoming  out  of  English  blood ! 

O  strange  hate-healer  Time !     We  stroll  and  stare 

Where  might  made  right  eight  hundred  years  ago ; 

Might,  right  ?  ay  good,  so  all  things  make  for  good — 

But  he  and  he,  if  soul  be  soul,  are  where 

Each  stands  full  face  with  all  he  did  below. 


Sons  e/ 
Godwin. 


DRA  MA  TIS  PERSON A£. 

King  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Stigand,  created  Archbishop  0/  Canterbury  by  the  Anti/>o/>e  Benedict, 

Aldred,  Archbishop  0/ York.  The  Norman  Bishop  of  London. 

Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex^  afterguards  King  of  England 

TosTiG ,  Earl  of  North  u  mbria 

GuRTH,  Earl  of  East  Anglia 

Leofwin,  Earl  of  Kent  and  Essex 

wulfnoth 

Count  William  of  Normandy.  William  Rufus. 

William  Malet,  a  Norman  Noble.^ 

'E.Dynii^  Earl  of  Mercia  )    Sons  of  A  If  gar  of 

Morcar,  Earl  of  Northtimbria  after  Tostig   J  Mercia. 

Gamel,  a  Northutttbrian  Thane.  Guv,   Count  of  Ponthicu. 

Rolf,  a  Ponthieu  Fisherman.  Hugh  M argot,  a  Norman  Monk. 

OsGOD  rt«rt?  Athelric,  Canons  front  Walthavi. 

The  Queen,  Edward  the  Confessor"* s  IVife^  Daughter  of  Godwin. 

Aldwyth,  Daughter  of  A  If  gar  and  IVidozv  of  Griffyth.,  King  of  Wales. 

Edith,   Ward  of  King  Edward. 

Courtiers,  Earls  and  Thanes,  Men-at-Arms,  Canons  of  Waltham,  Fishermen,  etc. 


^  .  .  .  quidam  partim  Normannus  et  Anglus 
Compater  Heraldi.     {Guy  of  A  miens .^  587.) 


I    think    Ihat    (hey  would  Molochue 


Irsl    Courlitr.    Lo  I    Ihdr 
more — this     is    the 
ntghll 
n  griiDly-gla.ring,  tmble-biandlsh'd 
scourge 
Of  England  i 

Second  Courtier.     Hortible  J 

firsi  CBurlier.     Look  you,   there's 


n  Hell  who  ski. 
To  right  and  left,  and  cannot  ^ca[>e 
the  flame. 
S/cond  Courtier.     Steam'd   upward 
from  the  undesceudible 
Abysm. 

^'rsl  Courtier.     Or  floated  down- 
ward from  the  throne 
Of  God  Almighty. 

Aldwylh.  '  Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinbest  thou  this  means  ? 
Gamel.  War,  mv  dear  lady  ! 

Alduyth.     Doth  this  affright  thee  ? 
Gamel.  Mightily,  my  dc"!'  lady  I 

Althaylk.    Stand  by  me  thuii,  and 
look  upon  my  face, 
'  Not  on  the  comet. 

[Enter  Morcar.) 

Brother  I  why  so  pale  ? 

Merear.     It   glares    in   heaven,  it 

flares  upon  the  Thames, 

The  people  are  as  thick  as  bees  below, 

I  They    hum   like   bees,— they    cannot 

speak — for  awe  ; 

Look  lo  the  skies,  then  to  the  river, 

,  Their  hearts,  and  hold  their  babies  i 


•■  'Lv.ovvi\ti,  after  him  GuRTH.) 

Ask    thou     Lord    Leofwin    what    he 

thinks  of  Ihis  I 

Morcar.     Lord  Leofwin,  dost  thou 

believe,  that  these 

Three  rods  of  blood-red  fire  up  yon- 

The  doom  of  England  and  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  ? 
Bishop   sj   Umhm    {passing).     Did 
ye   not   cast   with   bestial   vio- 

Our  holy  Norman  bishops  down  from 

all 
Their  thrones  in  England?    I  alone 

Why  should  not  Heaven  be  wroth  !■ 
Leofwin.  With  us,  or  thee  ? 

Bishop  of  London.     Did  ye  not  out- 
law your  archbishop  Robert, 
Robert  of  Jumieges — well-nigh  mur- 
der him  too  ? 
Is  there  no  reason  for  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  ? 
Leofivi,,.     Why  then  the  wrath   uf 
Heaven  hath  three  tails. 
The  devil  only  one. 

\Rxil  Bishop  of  London. 


{E»L 


Stic 


n.) 


Heave 


Stigand.     Not  I.     I  cannot  read  the 
face  of  heaven; 
Perhaps  our  vines  will  grow  the  better 

Leofwin   [laughing).     He   can   but 
read    the    king's    face   on   his 

SHganii.    Ay,  ay,  young  lord,  there 

the  king's  face  is  power. 
Curih.     O    father,  mock    not    at   a 

Hut   tell  us,  is    this   pendent    hell    in 
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Stigand.       Ask  it  of  King  Edward ! 
And  he  may  tell  thee,  /  am  a  harm  to 

England. 
Old  uncanonical  Stigand — ask  of  me 
Who  had  my  pallium  from  an  Anti- 
pope  1 
Not   he  the  man — for   in   our   windy 

world 
What's   up  is  faith,  what's   down  is 

heresy. 
Our  friends,   the   Normans,  holp   to 

shake  his  chair. 
I  have  a  Norman  fever  on  me,  son, 
And    cannot    answer    sanely  .    .    . 

What  it  means  } 
Ask  our  broad  Earl. 

[Pointing  to  Harold,  who  enters. 
Harold    (seeing    Gamel).         Hail, 

Gamel,  son  of  Orm ! 
Albeit    no    rolling    stone,   my    good 

friend  Gamel, 
Thou   hast   rounded    since    we   met. 

Thy  life  at  home 
Is    easier    than   mine   here.      Look ! 

am  I  not 
Work-wan,  flesh-fallen  } 

Gamel.      Art  thou  sick,  good  Earl  ? 
Harold.     Sick  as  an  autumn  swal- 
low for  a  voyage. 
Sick  for  an  idle   week   of   hawk  and 

hound 
Beyond  the  seas — a  change  !     When 

earnest  thou  hither? 
Gamel.     To-day,  good  Earl. 
Harold.       Is     the      North     quiet, 

Gamel  .-* 
Gamel.     Nay,   there    be    murmurs, 

for  thy  brother  breaks  us 
With  over-taxing — quiet,  ay,  as  yet — 
Nothing  as  yet. 

Harold.     Stand  by    him,   mine  old 

friend. 
Thou  art  a  great  voice  in  Northum- 
berland ! 
Advise   him:  speak   him  sweetly,  he 

will  hear  thee. 
He  is  passionate  but  honest.     Stand 

thou  by  him  ! 
More   talk  of  this   to-morrow,  if  yon 

weird  sign 
Not   blast  us  in    our  dreams.  — Well, 

father  Stigand — 
[  To  Stigand,  luho  advances  to  him. 


Stigand    {pointing   to     the    catnei). 

War  there,  my  son  .^  is  that  the 

doom  of  England  } 
Harold.     W  hy  not  the  doom  of  all 

the  world  as  well  ? 
For  all  the  world  sees  it  as  well  as 

England. 
These  meteors  came  and  went  before 

our  day. 
Not  harming  any :  it  threatens  us  no 

more 
Than  French  or  Norman.     War?  the 

worst  that  follows 
Things   that  seem  jerk'd  out  of  the 

common  rut 
Of  Nature  is  the  hot  religious  fool, 
Who,    seeing    war    in     heaven,    for 

heaven's  credit 
Makes  it  on  earth  :  but  look,  where 

Edward  draws 
A  faint  foot  hither,  leaning  upon  Tos- 

tig. 
He   hath   learnt   to   love   our    Fostig 
much  of  late. 
Leo/win.     And  he  hath  learnt,  de- 
spite the  tiger  in  him. 
To  sleek  and  supple  himself  to  the 
king's  hand. 
Gnrt/i.     I    trust   the    kingly   touch 
that  cures  the  evil 
May  serve  to  charm  the  tiger  out  of 
him. 
Leofivin.     He  hath  as  much  of  cat 
as  tiger  in  him. 
Our  Tostig  loves   the   hand  and  not 
the  man. 
Harold.     Nay  1      Better    die    than 
lie! 

Enter  KiNC,  Qukkn,  and  TosuG. 

Edward.  In  heaven  signs! 

Signs  upon  earth  !  signs  everywhere  ! 
your  Priests 

Gross,  worldly,  simoniacal,  unlearn'd  ! 

They  scarce  can  read  their  Psalter  ; 
and  your  churches 

Uncouth,  unhandsome,  while  in  Nor- 
man land 

Ciod  si)eaks  thro'  abler  voices,  as  He 
dwells 

In  statelier  shrines.  I  say  not  this,  as 
being 


Half  Norman-blooded,  noi  as  some 

have  held, 
Because  I  love  the  Norman  belter — 

But  dreading  God's  revenge  u|)on  this 

For  narrowness  and  coldness  :  and  1 

say  it 
For  the  last  time  pe7chani;e,  before  I 

To  find  the  sweet  refreshmenl  of  Ihe 


r  lived  a  life  o!  ul 
e  biiilded  the   gi 

Holy  Pelct  : 
i  wrought  miracles — I 

glory- 


rity: 


churc 


will    i 


;   the    flashing  of    the   gales 


veII  with  D 


,  tho'  s 


The  f 


'd  me— ay— bill  aflcr 
0  England  !  I  have 
I   sleepers   in   the   ca 


Epbes 
Have  lurn"d  from  right  to  left. 

MarM,  Mv  moat  dear  Master, 

What  matters?  let  them   turn   from 

left  to  right 
And  sleep  again, 

Tostig,      Too  haidv  with  thy  king  I 
A  life  ci  prayer  and  Easting  well  may 

Beeper  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven 
Than  thoa,  good  brother. 

A/Jvryli  {asii//).    Sees  he  into  thine, 
That  thou   wouldst  have  his  promise 

for  Iheciownf 
Sdnrard.     Tostig    says    Hue ;    my 

Bon,  thou  art  too  hard, 
Not  stigeer'd  by  thi»  ominons  earth 

and  heaven ; 
But  heaven  and  catlh  are  threads  of 


thes; 
Play  into  one  another,  and  we: 

That  may  confound  thee  yet. 


e  the 


MiroM.  Nay,  I  ti  iisl  nol, 

For  1    have  served    Inee   long   and 

honestly. 

Edwani.     1  know  it,  son;  I  am  not 

thankless  :  thou 

Hast  broken  all  my  foes,  lighten'd  for 

The  weight  of  this  poor   crown,  and 

left  me  time 
And  peace  for  prayer  to  gain  a  better 

Twelve  years  of  service  1     England 

loves  Ihee  for  it. 
Thou  ait  the  man  to  rule  her  I 
AldwytA  (asidt).       So,  not  Tostig  1 
J/aroiJ.     And     after   those    twelve 
years  a  boon,  my  king, 
Respite,  a  holiday  :  thyself  wast  wont 
To  love  the  chase  :  thy  leave  to  set 


On  hoard, 
the; 


yfeel 


and  hawk  beyond 

'Mr J     What  with  this   flaming 
honor  overhead? 
Harold.     Well,  when  it  passes  then. 
Edvtaid.  Ay  if  it  pass. 

Go  not  lo  Normandy — go  not  to  Nor- 
mandy. 
Harold.    And   wherefore    not,   my 
king,  to  Normandy  ? 
It^  not  my  brother  Wulfnoth  hostage 

For  my  dead  father's  loyally  to  tbee  P 
I  pray   thee,  let  me  hence  and  bring 

Edwiird.     Not  thee,  my  son  ;  some 

other  messenger. 
Harold.     And    why     nol     me,   my 

lord,  to  Normandy  ? 
Is  not  the  Norman  Coui.i  Ihv  friend 

and  mine  ? 
Edward.     I  pray  thee,  do  not  go  to 

Normandy. 
Harold.     Because  my  father  drove 

Ihe  Normans  out 
Of  England  ?— That  was  many  a  sum- 
mer gone- 
Forgotten  aifd  forgiven  by  tbem  and 

thee. 
Edward.     Harold,  I  will  not  yield 
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In  Flanders. 
Edward.     Be  there  not  fair  woods 

and  fields 
In  England?     Wilful,  wilful.      Go— 

the  Saints 
Pilot  and  prosper  all  thy  wandering 

out 
And  homeward.    Tostig,  I  am  faint 

again. 
Son  Harold,  I  will  in  and  pray  for 

thee. 
\Exiti    leaning    on   Tostig,  and 

follcnved  by    Stigand,    Morcar, 

and  Courtiers. 
Harold.     What  lies  upon  the  mind 

of  our  good  king 
That  he  should  harp  this  way  on  Nor- 
mandy "*. 
Queen.     Brother,  the  king  is  wiser 

than  he  seems ; 
And  Tostig  knows   it ;  Tostig   loves 

the  king. 
Harold.     And  love   should   know ; 

and — be  the  king  so  wise, — 
Then  Tostig  too  were  wiser  than  he 

seems. 
I  love  the  man  but  not  his  phantasies. 

( Re-enter  Tostig.  ) 

Well,  brother, 

When  didst  thou  hear  from  thy  North- 

umbria  ? 
Tostig.     When  did  I  hear  aught  but 

this  '  When  '  from  thee  ? 
Leave   me    alone,   brother,   with    my 

North umbria : 
She   is   my  mistress,  let  nte  look    to 

her! 
The  king  hath  made  me  Earl ;  make 

me  not  fool  ! 
Nor  make  the  King  a  fool,  who  made 

me  Earl ! 
Harold.     No,  Tostig — lest  I  make 

myself  a  fool 
Who  made  the  King  who  made  thee, 

make  tliee  Earl. 
Tostig.       Why     chafe     me     then  ? 

Thou  knowest  I  soon  go  wild. 
Gnrth.     Come,  come  !  as  yet    thou 

art  not  gone  so  wild 
Hut    thou   canst    hear   the    best   and 

wisest  of  us. 


Harold,     So  says  old  Gurth,  not  I  ; 
yet  hear  !  thine  earldom, 
Tostig,  hath  been  a  kingdom.     Their 

old  crown 
Is  yet  a  force  among  them,  a  sun  set 
But  leaving  light  enough  for  Alfgar's 

house 
To  strike   thee   down   by — nay,   this 

ghastly  glare 
May  heat  their  fancies. 

Tostig.        My  most  worthy  brother. 
Thou  art  the  quietest  man  in  all  the 

world — 
Ay,  ay  and  wise  in  peace  and  great  in 

war — 
Pray  God  the  people  choose  thee  for 

their  king! 
But  all  the   powers  of  the  house  of 

Godwin 
Are  not  enframed  in  thee. 

Harold.  Thank  the  Saints,  no  1 

But  thou  hast  drain'd  them  shallow  by 

thy  tolls. 
And   thou  art   ever  here   about    the 

King : 
Thine  absence  well  may  seem  a  want 

of  care. 
Cling  to  their  love  ;  for,  now  the  sons 

of  Godwin 
Sit  topmost   in  the    field  of  England, 

envy, 
Like  the  rough  bear  beneath  the  tree, 

good  brother, 
Waits  till  the  man  let  go. 

Tostig.  Good  counsel  truly  ! 

I  heard  from  my  Northumbria  yester- 
day. 
Harold.     How   goes    it    then    with 

thy  Northumbria  ?     Well  ? 
Tostig.     And  wouldst  thou   that  it 

went  aught  else  than  well  ? 
Harold.     I  would  it  went  as  well  as 
with  mine  earldom, 
Leofwin's  and  Gurth's. 

Tostig.  Ve  govern  milder  men. 

Gnrth.     We      have      made     them 

milder  by  just  government. 
Tostig.     Ay,  ever    give   yourselves 

your  own  good  word. 
Leo/win.     An  honest  gift,  by  all  the 
Saints,  if  giver 
And    taker  be   but  honest !  but   they 
bribe 


Each  oLher,  and  so  often,  an  honest 

Will  not  believe  them. 

Harold.         I  may  tell  thee,  Tostig, 
I  heard  Erom  thy  Northumberland  lu- 

Toslig.     From   spies    of    thine   to 
spy  my.  nakedness 
In  my  poor  North  I 
J/aro/-l.    There     is    a    movement 

A  blmd  one — nothing  yet. 

Toslig.  Crush  it  at  once 

With  all  the  power  I  have  1— I  must 

—I  wUl  !— 
Crush   it   half-born  I     Fool   still  >   or 

wisdom  there, 
My  wise  head-shaking  Harold  ? 

Harold.  Make  not  thou 

The  nothing    something.      Wisdom 

when  in  power 
And    wisest,    should    not    frown  as 

Power,  but  smile 
As  kindness,  watching  all,  till  the  true 

Shall  make  her  strike  as  Power:  but 

when  to  strike— 
O  Toslig,  O  dear    brother — If  they 

Rein  in,  not  lash  them,  lest  they  rear 

and  run 
And  break  both  neck  and  axle. 

Toslig.  Good  again  I 

Good    counsel    tho'    scarce    needed. 


In    tbe    full    1 


jmimg    I 


To  .swamp  the  house. 

Ltofwin.     Nor  thou  lie  a  wild  thing 
Out  of  the  waste,  to  turn  and  bite  the 

hand 
Would  help  thee  from  the  trap. 

Toslig.  Thou  playest  in  tune. 

Lto/aiiii.     To  the  deaf  adder  thee, 
that  wilt  not  dance 
'However  wisely  charm'd. 

7'o!l,g.  No  more,  no  more  I 

Gurth.    1  likewise  cry  "  no  more.' 
Unwholesome  talk 
For  Godwin's  house  I     Leofwin,  thou 

hast  a  tongue  I 
Toslig,  thou  look'st  as  thou  wouldst 
~  "ring  upon  him. 


St.  Olaf,  r 

Join  hands,  let  brethren  dwell  in  unity ; 
Let  kith  and  kin  stand  close  as  our 

shield-wall. 
Who   breaks   us   then  ?    I  say,  thou 

hast  a  tongue, 
And  Tostig  is   not  sloul   enough  to 

Vex  him  not,  Leofwin. 

Tostig.  No,  I  am  not  vest,— 

Altho'  ye  seek  to  vex  me,  one  and  all. 
I   have  to  make  report  of  my  good 

earldom 
To  the  good  king  who  gave  it — not  to 


s  prayer 


■    king    i 


In  all  thai  handles  n 
I  am  the  king. 

Tostig.        That  Shalt  thou  never  be 
If  I  can  thwart  Ihee. 

Harold.  Brolher,  brother  I 

Tostig.  Away  I 

\Exit  Toslig. 

Qiifin.     Spite  of  (his  grisly  slar  ye 
three  must  gall 
Poor  Toslig. 

Uofwiii.     Toslig,  sister,  galls  hiln- 

He  cannot  smell  a  rose  but  pricks  his 

Against  the  thorn,  and   rails  against 

the  rose. 
Qntrn.     I  am  the  only  rose  of  all 

the  slock 
Thai     never    Ihorn'd    him;  Edward 

loves  him.  so 
Ye  hate  him.    Harold  always  haled 

him. 
Why — how  ihey  fought  wlien  boys — 

and.  Holy  Mary  I 
|{ow  Harold  used  to  beat  him  I 

Harold.  Why,  boys  will  fight. 

Leofwin  would  often  fight  me,  and  I 

beat  him. 
Even  old  Gurth  would  fighl.     I  had 

much  ado 
To  hold  mine  own  against  old  Gurth. 

Old  Gurth. 
We  fought  like  great  states  for  grave 

cause ;  but  Tosti£— 
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On  a  sudden — at  a  something — ^for  a 

nothing — 
The  boy  would  fist  me  hard,  and  when 

we  fought 
I  conquer'd,  and  he  loved  me  none  the 

less, 
Till  thou  wouldst  get  him  all  apart, 

and  tell  him 
That  where   he  was  but  worsted,  he 

was  wrong'd. 
Ah  I   thou   hast  taught    the   king   to 

spoil  him  too ; 
Now  the    spoilt    child    sways   both. 

Take  heed,  take  heed ; 
Thou  art  the  Queen ;  ye  are  boy  and 

girl  no  more : 
Side  not  with  Tostig  in  any  violence, 
Lest  thou  be  sideways  guilty  of   the 
violence. 
Queen.     Come  fall  not  foul  on  me. 

I  leave  thee,  brother. 
Harold.     Nay,  my  good  sister — 
\Exeunt  Queen,  Harold,  Gurth, 
and  Leofwin. 
Aldwyth.  Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  means  } 

[Pointing  to  the  comet. 
Game!.  War,  my  dear  lady, 

Wa»,  waste,  plague,  famine,    all  ma- 
lignities. 
Aldwyth.     It    means    the    fall      of 

Tostig  from  his  earldom. 
Gamel.     That    were    too    small    a 

matter  for  a  comet ! 
Aldwyth.     It  means  tlie    lifting   of 

the  house  of  Alfgar. 
Gamel.     Too  small  1  a  comet  would 

not  show  for  that ! 
Aldwyth.     Not   small    for    thee,    if 

thou  canst  compass  it. 
Gamel.     Thy  love  .-* 
Aldzuyth.        As  much  as  I  can  give 
thee,  man  ; 
This    Tostig    is,    or    like    to    be,    a 

tyrant ; 
"Stir  up  thy  people  :  oust  him  ! 

Gamel.  And  thy  love  } 

Aldwyth.     As  much  as  thou  canst 

bear. 
Gamel.  I  can  bear  all, 

And  not  be  giddy. 

Aldwyth.     No       more      now :      to- 
morrow. 


SCENE  II.— In  the  Gardkn.  Thi 
King's  House  near  London 
Sunset. 

Edith.     Mad  for  thy  mate,  passion 

ate  nightingale  .  .  . 
I    love   thee    for   it — ay,   but    stay  i 

moment ; 
He  can   but   stay   a  moment :  he   ij 

going. 
I  fain  would  hear  him  coming  I  .  . 

near  me  .  .  near, 
Somewhere — To  draw  him  nearer  wit! 

a  charm 
Like  thine  to  thine. 

\Singing.) 

Love  is  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile, 
Welcome  Love  with   a  smile    and  a 

song : 
Love  can  stay  but  a  little  while. 
Why  cannot  he  stay.?    They  call  hinn 

away  : 
Ye  do  him  wrong,  ye  do  him  wrong : 
Love  will  stay  for  a  whole  life  long. 

Enter  Harold. 

Harold.     The        nightingales        in 

llaveringatte-Bower 
Sang   out   their   loves   so   loud,    that 

Edward's  prayers 
Were   deafen 'd   and   he  pray'd  them 

dumb,  and  thus 
I  dumb  thee  too,  my  wingless  nightin- 
gale !  \Kissing  her. 
Edith.     Thou     art       my      music! 

Would  their  wings  were  mine 
To   follow  thee   to    Flanders!     Must 

thou  go? 
Harold.     Not  must,  but  will.     It  is 

but  for  one  moon. 
EJdith.     Leaving   so   many   foes  in 

Edward's  hall 
To    league    against    thy    weal.     The 

Lady  Aldwyth 
Was    here      to-day,    and    when    she 

touch'd  on  thee. 
She  stammer'd  in  her  hate;  I  am  sure 

she  hates  thee, 
Pants  for  thy  blood. 
Harold.  Well,  I  have  given  her 

cause — 
I  fear  no  woman. 


Edith.  Hate  not  one  wlio  tclt 

SoniK  ]>ity  for  thy  hater  I     1  am  sure 
Her  murnmg;  wanted  sunlight,  she  9U 

praised 
'I'he  convent  and  lone  life— within  the 

fieyond  the  paaaion.     Nay — she  held 

with  Edward, 
At  least  methaught  she  held  with  holy 

Edward, 
Thai  marriage  was  half  sin. 

Harold.  A  lesson  worth 

Finger   and  thumb — thus    {smtps   /lis 

jitigiTs).     And    my   answer   to 


veil  H  and  E  [ 


Take  thou  this  ring ;  I  will  demand 

hifi  ward 
From  Edward  when    I   come   again. 

Ay,  would  she? 
She    to   shut    up   my  blossom  in    the 

dark! 
Thou  art  my  nun,  thy  cloister  in  mine 

Edith  {.taking  the  rin^).    Yea,  but 

Earl  Toatig — 
HiXrolH.  That's  a  truer  fear  I 

For  if  the  North  take  fire,  I  should  be 

back; 
I  shall  be,  soon  enough. 

Edith.  Ay,  but  last  night 


thy 


Hartdd.    A    gnat     that    vb> 
pillowt     Had  T  been  by, 
I   would  have  spoil'd  his  horn.     My 
girl,  what  was  it  ? 

Edith.     Oh  !  that  thou 


ingl 


1  melhought  it  was  our   mar- 
riage-morn, 
And  while  we  stood  together,  a  dead 

Kose   from    behind    the    altar,   tore 

My  marriage  ring,  and  rent  my  bridal 

And  then  I  lurn'd,  and  saw  the  church 

all  fiU'd 
With    dead    men    upright  from   their 

graves,  and  all 
The  dead  men  made  at  thee  to  mur- 


it  thuu  didst  back  thyself  against  a 
nillar. 

.inung    them  with    thy 


ITiere,  what  a  dream  1 
Harold.         Well,  well- 


Edilh.     Did  not   Heaven  apeak  to 
men  in  dreams  of  old  ? 

Harold.    Ay— well— of  old.     I  lell 
thee  what,  my  child; 
I'hou  hast  misread  this  merry  dream 
of  thine 


e  rifted  pillar 


1   hundred  fat  dead 


The  shadows 

deer 
For    deail    men's  ghosts.     True,  that 

the  battle-axe 
Was   out   of    place;    it   should    have 

been  the  bow. — 
Come,  thou  shall  dream  no  more  such 


;  t  s 
By  mine   own   eye 

Twin  rubies,  that  are  amulets  againi 

all 
The  kisses  of  all  kind  of  womankinc 
In  Flanders,  till  the  sea  shall  roll  ir 

To  tumble  at  thy  feet. 

Edith.  That  would  but  ahatr 

Rather  than  make  me  vam.     The  st 

may  roll 
Sand,    shingle,    shore-weed,    not    It 


I    the   fall,     Mine 
.  upon  thine  eyelids,  to 

A  happier  dream.    Sleep,  sleep,  and 

thou  shatt  see 
My  grayhuuiids  Heetlng  like  a  beam  of 

light. 
And  hear  my  peregrine  and  her  bells 

And  other  bells  on  earth,  which  yet 

what  (hey  bi 


This 
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Edith.      He     cannot    guess     who 
knows. 
Farewell,  my  king. 
Harold,     Not    yet,    but    then — my 
queen.  \Exeuiit. 

Enter  Aldwyth  from  the  thicket. 

Aldwyth.     The    kiss    that    charms 

thine  eyelids  into  sleep, 
Will  hold  mine  waking.     Hate  him  ? 

I  could  love  him 
More,  tenfold,  than  this  fearful  child 

can  do ; 
Griffyth  I  hated :  why  not  hate  the  foe 
Of  England.^    Griffyth   when   I  saw 

him  flee, 
Chased  deer-like  up  his  mountains,  all 

the  blood 
That   should   have    only    pulsed  for 

Griffyth,  beat 
For  his  pursuer.     I  love  him  or  think 

I  love  him. 
If  he  were  King   of  England,  I  his 

queen, 
I  might  be  sure  of  it.     Nay,  I  do  love 

him. —  ^ 

She  must  be  cloister'd  somehow,  lest 

the  king 
Should   yield    his   ward    to    Harold's 

will.     What  harm  ? 
She  hath  but  blood  enough   to  live, 

not  love. — 
When  Harold  goes  and  Tostig,  shall 

I  play 
The  craftier  Tostig  with  him  ?  fawn 

upon  him  ? 
Chime  in   with   all  ?     '  O   thou   more 

saint  than  king  ! ' 
And    that    were    true     enough.     '  O 

blessed  relics  ! ' 
*  O    Holy    Peter !  '     If  he   found   me 

thus, 
Harold  might   hate  me;  he   is  broad 

and  honest, 
Breathing  an  easy  gladness  .  .  .  not 

like  Aldwyth  .  .  . 
For    which     I     strangely    love    him. 

Should  not  England 
Love  Aldwyth,  if  she  stay  the  feuds 

that  part 
The  sons  of  Godwin  from  the  sons  of 

A  If  gar 


By  such  a  marrying  ?     Courage,  noble 

Aldwyth  1 
Let  all  thy  people  bless  thee  I 

Our  wild  Tostig, 
Edward    hath   made    him    Earl :    he 

would  be  king  : — 
The  dog  that  snapt  the  shadow,  dropt 

the  bone. — 
I  trust  he  may  do  well,  this  Gamel, 

whom 
I   play  upon,  that  he   may   play  the 

note 
Whereat  the  dog  shall  howl  and  run, 

and  Harold 
Hear  the  king's  music,  all  alone  with 

him. 
Pronounced  his  heir  of  England. 
I  see  the  goal  and  half  tAe  way  to 

it. — 
Peace-lover    is   our    Harold    for   the 

sake 
Of       England's      wholeness — so — to 

shake  the  North 
With    earthquake    and    disruption — 

some  division — 
Then  fling  mine  own  fair  person  in 

the  gap 
A   sacrifice  to  Harold,  a  peace-offer- 
ing, 
A  scape-goat  marriage — all  the    sins 

of  both 
The   houses   on   mine   head — then   a 

fair  life 
And  bless  the  Queen  of  England. 
A  for  car  [cojuin^^  from   the  thicket). 

Art  thou  assured 
By  this,  that  Harold  loves  but  Edith  ? 
A  Idwyth .  M  or ca  r  ! 

Why   creep'st    thou    like   a  timorous 

beast  of  prey 
Out  of  the  bush  by  night  ? 

Morcar.  I  follow'd  thee. 

Aldwyth.     Follow  my  lead,  and    I 

will  make  thee  earl. 
Morcar.     What  lead  then  ? 
Ahhvyth.     Thou   shalt  flash   it    se- 
cretly 
Among  the  good  Northumbrian  folk, 

^hat  I — 
That    Harold    loves     me — yea,     and 

presently 
That  I    and  Harold   are   betroth'd — 

and  last — 


Perchance   ihal   Harold  »ro 

tho'  t  would  iiot 
I'bat  it  should  come  tu  that. 

MoTCar.  I  will  both  fla; 

And  thunder  for  thee. 
Aldwyl/i.  I  said  'secretly 

I      It  is  the  flash  that  murders,  llie  |iui 


lieu 


Ne 


thunder 
:r  harm'd  head. 
arcar.     But    thunder   r 


their  ki 


ngl 


Harold  atid  his  Men,  wrecktd. 
Harald.     Friends,    in   that   last    in- 
hospitable plunge 
Our  boat  hath  burst  her   ribs ;   but 

ours  are  whole  ; 
[  have  but  bark'd  my  hands. 

Attfndanl.  1  dug  mine  into 

My  old    fast  friend   the  shore,  and 


a  fool  I 


That  which  the  flash  hath  stricken. 

Aldwylh.  Down  with  'I'osiig  1 

Thai  fct   of  all.— And    when   doth 
Harold  go  ? 
Morcar.     To-motrow— first    to    Bo- 

shain,  then  to  Flanders. 

Aid7vylh._   Not  to  come  back  till 

Toslig  shall  have  shown 

And  redden'd  with  his  people's  blond 

the  teelh 
That  shall  be  broken  by  us— yea.  and 

Chair'd  in  his  place.    C;ood-nighl,  and 

n  thyself 

Their  chosen  Earl.       [Exit  Aldwvtii. 

Morcar.        Earl  first,  and  after  that 

Who  knows  I  may  not  dream  myself 


{Enter  Fishermen  with  lorthes,   Har- 
old goiug  up  to  OH/  oflhfm,  Rolf.) 
Wicked  sea-will -o'-the-wisp  I 
Wolf  of  the  shore  I    dog,   with   thy 

lying  lights 
Thou  hast  uetray'd  us  on  these  rocks 
of  thine  I 
Keif.  Ay,  but  thou  liest  as  loud 
as  the  black  herring-pond  behind 
thee.  We  be  fishermen ;  I  came  to 
see  after  my  nets. 

HarBld.      To   drag    us    into    them. 
Fishermen?  (fcvilal 
Who,  while  ye  fish  for  men  with  your 

false  fires, 
Let  Ihe  great  Devil  fish  Cor  vour  own 
souls. 
Rolf.     Nay  then,  we   be   liker  the 
blessed  Apostles  ;  they  were  fishers  of 
men.  Father  Jean  says. 
Hareld.     1  had  liefer  that  the  fish 
had  swallowed  me, 
Like  Jonah,  than  have  known  there 

were  such  devils. 
What's  to  be  done? 

\Tohis  Men — guts aparl-wilh  tliem. 
Fishermntt.      Rolf,   what   fish    did 

swallow  Jonah  ? 
Rolf.    A  whale  I 

Fishtrman.  Then  a  whale  to  a 
whelk  we  have  swallowed  the  King  of 
England.  I  saw  him  over  there. 
Look  thee,  Kulf,  when  I  was  down  in 
the  fever,  she  was  down  with  the  hun- 
ger, and  thou  didst  stand  by  her  and 
give  her  thy  crabs,  and  set  her  up 
again,  till  now,  by  the  patient  Saints, 

Rolf.  And  I'll  give  her  my  crabs 
again,  when  Ihou  art  down  agani. 

Fishtrman.  I  thank  Ihee,  Rolf. 
Run  thou  to  Count  Guy ;  he  is  hard 
at  hand.  Tell  him  what  hath  crept 
into  our  creel,  and  he  will  fee  thee  as 
freely  as  he  will  wrench  this  outland- 
-r'a  ransom  out  of  him — and  why  no^! 
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for  what  right  had  he  to  get  himself 
wrecked  on  another  man's  land  ? 
Rolf,    Thou  art  the  human-hearted- 
est, 
Christian-charitiest  of  all  crab-catch- 
ers. 
Share  and  share  alike  !  \Exit. 

Harold  {to    Fisherman).      Fellow, 

dost  thou  catch  crabs .'' 
Fishermaft.     As  few  as  I  may  in  a 
wind,  and  less  than  I  would  in  a  calm. 
Ay! 
Harold.     I  have  a  mind  that  thou 

shalt  catch  no  more. 
Fisherman .     How.'' 
Harold.     I   have   a  mind  to  brain 

thee  with  mine  axe. 
Fisherman.  Ay,  do,  do,  and  our 
great  Count-crab  will  make  his  nip- 
pers meet  in  thine  heart ;  he'll  sweat 
it  out  of  thee,  he'll  sweat  it  out  of 
thee.  Look,  he's  here !  He'll  speak 
for  himself !  Hold  thine  own,  if  thou 
canst ! 

Enter  GuY,   Count  of  Ponthieu. 

Harold.     Guy,  Count  of  Ponthieu  ? 
Guy.  Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex! 

Harold.      Thy   villians    with    their 

lying  lights  have  wreck'd  us ! 
Guy.    Art  thou  not  Earl  of   Wes- 
sex? 
Harold.  In  mine  earldom 

A  man  may  hang  gold  bracelets  on  a 

bush. 
And  leave  them  for  a  year,  and  com- 
ing back 
Find  them  again. 

Guy.  Thou  art  a  mighty  man 

In  thine  own  earldom  ! 
Harold.      Were    such     murderous 
liars 
In  Wessex — if    I    caught    them,  they 

should  hang 
Cliff-gibbeted  for  sea-marks  ;  our  sea- 
mew 
Winging  their  only  wail ! 

Guy.  Ay,  but  my  men 

Hold  that  the  shipwreckt  are  accursed 

of  God ; — 
What  hinders  me   to  hold  with  mine 
own  men  } 


Harold.    The    Christian    manhood 

of  the  man  who  reigns ! 
Guy.     Ay,  rave    thy  worst,  but  in 
our  oubliettes 
Thou  shalt  or  rot  or  ransom.     Hale 
him   hence!    \To    one    of  his 
Attendants. 
Fly   thou   to   William  ;  tell    him  we 
have  Harold. 


SCENE  II.— Bayeux.     Palace. 

Count    William     and    William 
Malet. 

William.      We    hold     our     Saxon 

woodcock  in  the  springe. 
But    he    begins    to    flutter.        As   I 

think 
He  was  thine  host  in  England  when  I 

went 
To  visit  Edward. 

Malet.         Yea,  and  there,  my  lord, 
To  make  allowance  for  their  rougher 

fashions, 
I  found  him  all  a  noble  host  should 

be. 
Williain.      Thou   art    his     friend: 

thou  know'st  my  claim  on  Eng- 
land 
Thro'    Edward's   promise :    we    have 

him  in  the  toils. 
And  it  were  well,  if  thou  shouldst  let 

him  feel. 
How  dense  a  fold  of  danger  nets  him 

round. 
So  that  he  bristle  himself  against  my 

will. 
Malet.     What  would  I  do,  my  lord, 

if  I  were  you  ? 
William.     What  wouldst  thou  do.? 
Malet.         My  lord,  he  is  thy  guest. 
William.     Nay,  by  the  splendor  of 

God,  no  guest  of  mine, 
lie  came  not  to  see  me,  had  past  me 

by 
To  hunt  and  hawk  elsewhere,  save  for 

the  fate 
Which   hunted   him    when   that    un- 

Saxon  blast. 
And   bolts   of   thunder   moulded     ^n 

high  heaven 


Hisb 

at  01.  Ponthieu  beach 
our  friend  Guy 

whe 

tune  his  ransom  from 
the  rack. 

oin 

Hut  ih 

Chased  him. 

d    p 

Trans 

ating  liis  captivity  from 
eowii  lieartli  atBayeui 

he  si 
My  ranaom'd  prisoner. 

Malet.  Wen,  if  not  with  gold, 

With  golden  deeds  and  iron  strokes 

that  brought 
Thy  war  with  ISdtlaiiy  to  a  guodlier 

lan  else  had  been,  he  paid  his  ran- 
som back. 
William.     So  thai  henceforth   they 
are  not  like  to  league 
With  Harold  against  mi. 

Malet.  A  marvel,  how 

He  from  the  liquid  sands  of  Coesnon 
Haled   thy   shoi  e-swallow'd,   armor 'd 


Nor 


IS  up 


shall  have 


cepl 


shall 


To  light  for  thee  again  I 

William.  Perchance  against 

heir  saver,  save  thou  save  him  froni 

himself. 
Malet.    But  T  shoidd  let  him  home 

again,  my  lord. 
William.    Simnle  I  lei  fly  the  bird 

within  (he  hand, 
u  catch  the   bird  again  within   the 
bush  I 
No. 
Smooth  thon  my  way,  befnre  he  clash 

hU  voice  in  England  for  the 

thy  voice  with  him   to   bring 

And  being  brave  he  must  be   subtly 

And  being  truthful  wrought  upon  lo 

Vows  that  he  dare  not  break.     Eng- 

ihall  be  my 


In  private?    I  have  often  talk'd  with 

Wulfnolh, 
And   Bluff'd  the  boy  with  fears  that 

these  may  act 
On  Harold  when  they  meet. 

William.  Then  let  them  meet ! 

Malet.    I  can  but  love  this  noble, 

honest  Harold. 
William.    Love    himJ  why    not? 
thine  is  a  loving  office. 

Help    the  good    ship,   showing    the 

sunken  rock, 
Or  he  is  wieckt  for  ever.  ^m 

Eater  Wu.UAM  RuFUS.   -   ^M 

William  Rufus.  Falher.      '^ 

William.  Well,  boy. 

William  KujHS.     They  have  taken 

away  the  toy  thou  gavesl  me, 

The  Norman  knight. 

William.  Why,  boy? 

William  Rufiis.      Because  I  broke 
llie  horse's  leg— it  was  mine  own  to 

I  like  to  have  my  toys,  and  break  them 

William.    Well,  thou    shalt   have 

another  Norman  knighl  1 
William  Rufia.    And  may  I  break 

his  legs? 
William.    Vea, — get  thee  gone  I 
William    Rufus.     I'll    (ell    them    I 

have  had  my  way  with  Ihee. 

\Exit. 
Main.     1    never   knew  Ihee    check 

thy  will  for  ought 
Save   for   Ihe    prattling   of   thy  little 

William'.     Who  shall   be  kings  of 
England.     I  am  heir 
Of    England  by  the    promise    of  her 
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The  choice  of  England  is  the  voice  of 

t'ngland. 
William.     I  will  be  king  of  England 

by  the  laws, 
The  choice,  and  voice  of  England. 
Millet.  Can  that  be  ? 

William.    The  voice  of  any  people 

is  the  sword 
That  guards  them,  or  the  sword  that 

beats  them  down. 
Mere  comes  the  would-be  what  I  will 

be  .  .  .  kinglike  .  .  . 
Tho*  scarce   at  ease ;  for,  save   our 

meshes  break, 
More  kinglike  he  than  like  to  prove  a 

king. 

{Enter  Harold,  musings  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground.) 

I  le  sees  me  not — and  yet  he  dreams 

of  me. 
Karl,  wilt  thou  fly  my  falcons  this  fair 

day? 
They  are   of  the   best,  strong-wing'd 

against  the  wind. 
Harold  {looking  up  suddenly^  having 

caught     but    the     last    word). 

Which  way  does  it  blow  .»* 
Williani.     Blowing     for     England, 

lia  ? 
Not  yet.     Thou   hast  not  learnt   thy 

quarters  here 
The  winds  so  cross  and  jostle  among 

these  towers. 
Harold,     Count    of    the    Normans, 

thou  hast  ransoniM  us, 
Maintain'd,    and    cntertain'd    us    rov- 

allv ! 
William.     And    thou    for    us    hast 

ft)ught  as  loyally. 
Which    hinds    us   friendship-fast    for 

ever ! 
Harold.  (n>ocl ! 

lUit  lest  we  turn  the  scale  of  courtesv 
Hy  too  uuuh  pressure  on  it,  1  would 

fain. 
Since  tluni  h.ist    promised  Wulfnoth 

lunne  with  us. 
He  home  ai^ain  with  Wulfnoth. 

//'•.'.V.7W.  Stay — as  yet 

Thou     h.ist    but    seen    how    Xornian 

hands  can  strike. 


But  walked  our  Norman  field,  scarce 

touched  or  tasted 
The  splendors  of  our  Court. 

Harold,  I  am  in  no  mood : 

I  should  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Crossing  your  light. 

William.     Nay,  rest  a  week  or  two, 
And  we  will  fill  thee  full  of  Norman 

sun, 
And    send   thee   back     among   thine 

island  mists 
With  laughter. 
Harold.     Count,  I  thank  thee,  but 

had  rather 
Breathe  the  free  wind  from   off  our 

Saxon  downs, 
Tho'  charged  with  all  the  wet  of  all 

the  west. 
William.     Why  if  thou  wilt,  so  let 

it  be — thou  shalt. 
That  were  a  graceless  hospitality 
To  chain  the  free  guest  to  the  ban- 
quet-board ; 
To-morrow  we  will  ride  with  thee  to 

Harfieur, 
And  see  thee  shipt,  and  pray  in  th^ 

behalf 
For   happier   homeward   winds    than 

that  which  crack*d 
Thy  bark  at  Ponthieu, — yet  to  us,  in 

faith, 
A  happy   one — whereby  we    came  tc 

know 
Thy     valor     and     thy     value,    noble 

earl. 
Ay,  and   perchance  a  happy  one   foi 

thee. 
Provided — I  will  go  with  thee  to-mor- 
row— 
Nay — but   there   be   conditions,  easj 

ones, 
So  thou,  fair  friend,  will    take  them 

easily. 

Enter  Page. 

Page.     My   lord,   there    is   a     posl 
from  over  seas 
With  news  for  thee.  \Exit  Page. 

William.     Come,     Malet,     let      us 
hear  I 
\F.xcutit     Count     William      ana 
Malet. 


Htwohi.     but  wherefore  is  the  wind, 


Nil  monej'-lQVer  he  I     What  said  the 
King? 
pray  you  do  not  go  to  Normandy.' 
And  fate  halh  blown  rae  hilhei,  bound 


There  lodged  a  gleaming  grimness  in 

bis  eyea, 
Gave   his  shorn  smile   ihe  lie.    'I'he 

walls  oppress  me, 
And  yun  huge  keep  that  binders  half 

the  heaven. 
Free  air  I  free  field  1 

\Meves  lo  go  out.    A  Man-at-atras 

follm^t  Aim. 
Harold    {to   Ihe    Man-at-arms),     I 

need  ihee  noL    Why  dost  thou 

Mmiiit-auH!.     I  have  the  Count's 
I  commands  to  follow  Ihee. 

I        Harold.       What    then?     Am    I    in 
I  danger  in  this  court? 

have  the  Count's  commands. 
Harold.     Sland  out  of  earshot  then, 
and  keep  me  still 

Man-al-arms.        Yea,  lord  Harold. 

Hareld.  And  arm'd  men 

Ever  keep  watch  beside  my  chamber 

And  if  I  walk  within  the  lonely  wood, 

lEtti/r  Malet.) 
Why  am  I  follow'd,  haunted,  barass'd, 
watch'd?  ' 

IPainting  la  III/  Man-at-arms. 
Makl.     'Tis  the  good  fount's  care 
fur  thee  1 
The  Normans  lovu  thee  not,  nor  thou 

Ihe  Normans, 
Or — so  they  deem. 


Not  ever  fair  for  England  ?    Why  but 
He   said    (Ihuu   heardat   him)  thai  I 

Save  on  conditions. 

Matil.  So  in  Irulb  he  said. 

Harold.     Malet,  thy  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman ; 
There   sumenhere   beats   an  English 

MaUl.       Well— for     my     mother's 

Bui  for  my  father  I  love  Normandy. 
Harold.     S|Jeak    for    thy   mother's 

sake,  and  lell  me  Hue, 
Malet.    Then  for  my  Molbcr'asake, 
and  England's  sake 
That  suffers  in  the  daily  want  of  thee, 
Obey  the  Count's  cnndilions,  my  good 

Harold.     How,   M^iil,   if  Ihey  be 

not  honorable  I 
Mttlel.    Seem  to  obey  them. 
Harold.  Setter  die  than  lie  1 

Malet.    Choose  therefore   whether 
Ihou  wilt  have  thy  conscience 
White  HS  a  maiden's  hand,  or  whethel 

England 
Be  shallered  into  fragments. 
Harold.  News  from  England? 

Malrt.     Morcar  and   Edwin   have 
5lirr-d  up  the  Thanes 
Against  thy  brother  Tostig's  govem- 

And  all  the  North  of  Humber  is  one 

Harold.      I  should  be  there,  Malet, 

I  should  be  there  I 
Malet.     And  Toslig  in  his  own  hall 


Hath  massacred  the  Thane  that  was 

his  guest, 
Gamel,  the  son  of  Orm  :  and  there  be 

As  villainously  slain, 

Harold.  I'he  wolf  I  the  beast  I 

[11     news     for    guests,     ha,     Malet ! 

More?    What  more? 
What  do  they  say  ?  did  Edward  know 
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Malet,     They    say,    his    wife    was 

knowing  and  abetting. 
Harold.     They  say,  his  wife  ! — To 

marry  and  have  no  husband 
Makes   the  wife    fool.     My    God,   I 

should  be  there. 
1*11  hack  my  way  to  the  sea. 

Malet,        Thou  canst  not,  Harold  ; 
Our  Duke  is  all  between  thee  and  the 

sea. 
Our  Duke  is  all  about  thee  like  a  God ; 
All  passes  block'd.     Obey  him,  speak 

him  fair. 
For  he  is  only  debonair  to  those 
That  follow  where  he  leads,  but  stark 

as  death 
To  those  that  cross  him. — Look  thou, 

here  is  Wulfnoth  ! 
I   leave  thee   to   thy   talk   with   him 

alone ; 
How   wan,  poor  lad !   how  sick  and 

sad  for  home  !         \Exit  Malet. 
Harold  (muttering).      Go    not    to 

Normandy — go     not    to    Nor- 
mandy ! 

{Enter  Wulfnoth.) 

Poor  brother !  still  a  hostage  ! 

Wulfnoth.  Yea,  and  I 

Shall  see   the  dewy  kiss  of  dawn  no 

more 
Make  blush  the  maiden-white  of  our 

tall  cliffs, 
Nor  mark  the  sea-bird  rouse   himself 

and  hover 
Above   the  windy  ripple,  and   fill  the 

sky 
With  free  sea-laughter — never — save 

indeed 
Thou   canst    make    yield    this    iron- 

mooded  Duke 
To  let  me  go. 

Harold.     Why,  brother,  so  he  will ; 
But  on  conditions.     Canst  thou  guess 

at  them  ? 
Wulfnoth.     Draw  nearer, — I  was  in 

the  corridor, 
I  saw   him   coming   with  his  brother 

Odo 
The  Bayeux  bishop,  and  I  hid  myself. 
Harold.     They  did  thee  wrong  who 

made  thee  hostage  ;  thou 


Wast  ever  fearful. 

Wulfnoth.  And  he  spoke— I 

heard  him — 

*  This   Harold    is  not   of    the    royal 

blood, 
Can  have  no  right  to  the  crown,*  and 
Odo  said, 

*  Thine    is   the   right,   for    thine    the 

might ;  he  is  here, 
And  yonder  is  thy  keep.* 

Harold.  No,  Wulfnoth,  no. 

Wulfnoth.     And   William    laugh'd 

and    swore     that    might    was 

right, 

Far  as  he  knew  in  this  poor  world  of 

ours — 

*  Marry,   the   Saints   must    go    along 

with  us, 

And,   brother,  we  will   find    a  way,* 
said  he — 

Yea,  yea,  he  would  be  king  of  Eng- 
land. 
Harold.  Never  1 

Wulfnoth.     Yea,  but  thou,  must  not 

this  way  answer  him. 
Harold.     Is  it  not    better   still   to 

speak  the  truth  ? 
Wulfnoth.     Not  here,  or  thou  wilt 
never  hence  nor  I : 

For  in  the  racing  toward  this  golden 
goal 

He  turns  not  right  or  left,  but   tram- 
ples flat 

Whatever   thwarts    him ;    hast    thou 
never  heard 

His  savagery  at  Alen9on, — the  town 

Hung  out  raw  hides  along  their  walls, 
and  cried 

*  Work  for  the  tanner.' 

Harold.  That  had  anger'd  nie 

Had  I  been  William. 

Wulfnoth.     Nay,   but  he  had  pris- 
oners, 
He   tore  their  eyes  out,  sliced   their 

hands  away. 
And   flung  them  streaming   o'er    the 

battlements 
Upon  the  heads  of  those  who  walk'd 

within — 
O  speak  him  fair,    Harold,  for  thine 
own  sake. 
Harold.      Your     Welshman     says, 
*  The  Truth  against  the  World,* 


I  for 


Wulfnoth. 
Bui   for  my  sake,  oh  brolhei 

my  sake  I 
Harold.     Poor  Wulfnoth  1    do  they 

not  Entreat  thee  well? 
Wul/ualh.     I  see  Ihe  blackneas  of 


mps 


Cumits   his  uld   beads,  and  hath  for- 
gcitlen  thee. 
Harold.     Thou    art    uf    my    blopd, 
and  so  mcthinks,  my  boy, 
Thy  fears    infect   me  bevond  reason. 
Peace  f 
Wiilfnolh-       And    then    our     Sery 
Toatigi  while  thy  hands 
■sied   here,    if    his    Northum- 


brian 


I   then 


-! 


Harold. 

Toofea 

rful  still  t 

"-"t; 

fair! 

Oh  no,  no- 

Call  it  to 

and  not 

Harold.  1  do  not  no 

nsel  thee 

The  man 

hat  hath 

to  foil  a 

May,  sure 

y,  play  w 

th  words. 

Harold. 

Words  are  t 

eague 


Note. 


1  for  thy  sake,  brother,  would 


Wulfnolh.    'I'iieii  for  thine  Edilli  ? 
Harold.  Tlicte      ihon     piiok'st 

WulJttBlk.     And    for    our     Mother 

England  ? 
Harold.  Deeiier  still. 

Wulftwth.     And    deeper    sHIl    the 

deep  down  oubliette, 
Dowii  thirty  feel   below  the   smiling 

tti     hi  acfcne.ss— dogs'     tomi     thrown 

upon  thy  head. 
And  over  thee  Ihe  suns  arise  and  set, 
And   the   lark    sings,  the  sweet  stars 


Andm 
Andw 


:    upright  i 


And    thou 

gravt . 
Where  there   is 

thv  side. 
And  all  thine  England  hath  forgotti 


vilh  Williai 
jack? 


thy  living 
im  to  shift 


Harold. 

shadow  of  the  chance. 
W,dfi,olh.       And   like    a    river    in 
flood  thro"  a  burst  dam 
Descends  the    ruthless  Norman — our 

g„,l  King 
Kneels  mumbling  some  old  bon& — our 

helpless  folk 
Are   wash'd    away,    wailing,    in    their 

Harold.     Wailingi    not    warring? 
Boy,  thou  hast  forgotten 
That  thou  an  Kngltsh. 

WiUfuolh.       Then      our      modest 

1   know  The   Norman   license — thine 
own  Edith— 
Harold.    No  motel  I  will  not  hear 

thee— William  comes. 
WulJ'Holh.     1  dare  not  well  be  seen 
in  talk  with  thee. 
Make  ihuu  not  mention  that  I  spake 

moay  to  the  baek  of  Iht  ilage. 


r  WiL 


I,  Malet,  anil  Officer. 
0£icir.     We    have    the    man    that 

rail'd  against  thy  birth. 
William.     Tear  out  his  tongue. 
Offierr.  He  shall  not  rail  again, 

le  said  that  he  should  see  confusion 
fall 
On  (hee  and  on  thine  house. 

WillLim.  Tear  out  his  eyes. 

And  plunge  him  ir 
Officer.  It  shall  be  done. 
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\Exit  Officer. 

William.      Look  not  amazed,  fair 

earl  1     Better  leave  undone 

Than   do  by  halves — tongueless  and 

eyeless,  prison 'd — 

Harold.      Better     methinks     have 

slain  the  man  at  once ! 
William.      We    have    respect    for 
man*s  immortal  soul. 
We  seldom  take  man's  life,  except  in 


war; 


It   frights   the  traitor  more  to  maim 

and  blind. 
Harold.     In  mine  own  land  I  should 

have  scorn*d  the  man, 
Or  lashed  his  rascal  back,  and  let  him 

go. 
William.      And  let   him  go?     To 
slander  thee  again  I 
Yet  in  thine  own  land  in  thy  father's 

day 
They  blinded  my  young  kinsman,  Al- 
fred— ay. 
Some  said  it  was  thy  father's  deed. 
Harold.  They  lied. 

William.     But  thou  and  he — whom 
at  thy  word,  for  thou 
Art  known  a  speaker  of  the   truth,  I 

free 
From  this  foul  charge — 

Harold.     Nay,  nay,  he  freed  himself 
By  oath  and  compurgation  from  the 

charge. 
The  king,  the  lords,  the  people  clear'd 
him  of  it. 
William.     But  thou  and   he  drove 
our  good  Normans  out 
From  England,  and  this  rankles  in  us 

yet. 
Archbishop     Robert     hardly    scaped 
with  life. 
Harold.    Archbishop  Robert !  Rob- 
ert the  Archbishop ! 
Robert  of  Jumieges,  he  that — 

Malet.  Quiet!   quiet! 

Harold.     Count !  if  there  sat  within 
the  Norman  chair 
A    ruler   all    for    England — one   who 

fill'd 
All  offices,  all  bishopricks  with  Eng- 
lish— 
We    could   not  move  from  Dover  to 
the  Humber 


Saving  thro'  Norman  bishopricks— I 

say 
Ye  would  applaud  that  Norman  who 

should  drive 
The  stranger  to  the  fiends  I 

William.  Why,  that  is  reason! 

Warrior   thou   art,  and   mighty  wise 

withal ! 
Ay,  ay,  but  many  among  our  Norman 

lords 
Hate  thee  for  this,  and  press  upon 

me — saying 
God  and  the  sea  have  given  thee  to 

our  hands — 
To  plunge  thee  into  life-long  prisor 

here : — 
Yet   I   hold   out  against   them,  as  1 

may. 
Yea — would  hold  out,  yea,  the'  the) 

should  revolt — 
For  thou  hast  done  the  battle  in  m) 

cause ; 
I  am  thy  fastest   friend  in  Norman- 
dy. 
Harold.     I    am    doubly  bound    tc 

thee  ...  if  this  be  so. 
William.    And  I  would  bind  thee 
more,  and  would  myself 
Be  bounden  to  thee  more. 

Harold.  Then  let  me  henct 

With  Wulfnoth  to  King  Edward. 

William.  So  we  will 

We  hear  he  hath  not  long  to  live. 
Harold.  It  may  be 

William.     Why   then   the    heir   o: 

England,  who  is  he? 
Harold.     The  Atheling   is   neares 

to  the  throne. 
William.     But   sickly,  slight,   half 
wilted  and  a  child, 
Will  England  have  him  king? 

Harold.  It  may  be,  no 

William.     And  hath  King  Ed  ware 

not  pronounced  his  heir  ? 
Harold.     Not  that  I  know. 
William.  When  he  was  here  ii 

Normandy, 
He  loved  us  and  we  him,  because  w< 

found  him 
A  Norman  of  the  Normans. 

Harold.  So  did  we. 

William.     A  gentle,  gracious,  pur< 
and  saintly  man  I 


And  grateful  to  the  hand  that  shieldetl 

He   promised  thit   if  ever   he   were 

king 
In  England,  he  would  give  liis  kii^gly 

To   nif  as   his   successor.     Knowcst 
thou  this  ? 
mrniJ.     1  learn  it  now. 
William.    Thou  tcnoweat  I  am  his 

And  that  my  wife  descends  from  Al- 
fred? 
Jfarald.  Ay. 

William.    Who  hath  a  better  claim 
then  to  the  crown 
So  that  ye  will  not  crown  the  Athel- 
ing? 
Harold.     None  that  [  know  ...  if- 
that  but  hung  upon 
King  Edward's  wilt 

William.      Will   llii'ti    uphold   my 

Malet  [aiide  to  Harold).     Be  careful 

of  thineanswer,  my  good  friend. 

Wiil/Hoth  {aside  to  Harold).    Oh  I 

Harold,  for   my  sake   and   for 

Harold.    Ay  ...  if  the  king  have 

not  revoked  his  promise. 
William.  But  hath  he  done  it  then  ? 
Harold.  Not  that  I  know. 

William.    Good,   good,   and    thou 

wilt  help  me  to  the  crown  ? 
Harold.  Ay  ...  if  the  Witan  will 

consent  to  this. 
William.   Thou  art   the   mightiest 

voice  in  England,  man, 
Thy  voice  will  lead  the  Witan— shall 

Wtilfi-olli  {asidt  to  Harold).  Oh  I 
Harold,  if  thou  love  thine 
Edith,  ay. 

Harold.     Ay.  if— 

Malet    {aside    to    Harold}.     Thine 


'  ifs ' ' 


J- thin 


eyes 


And  I  will  make  thei 

of  Earls, 
Foremost   in    Erg  Ian 


Tliou  shall  be  verily  king — all  but  the 

For   1    shall   most  sojourn   in   Nor- 
mandy ; 

And   thou   be  my  vice-king   in   Eng- 
land.    Speak. 
Wul/nolA    (aside   to   Harold).     Ay, 
brother — for  the  sake  of  Eng- 

liarold.     My  lord — 

MaUe    {aside    to    Harold).       Take 

heed  now. 
Hareld.     Ay. 

William.  I  am  content. 

For  thou  art  truthful,  and   thy  word 

thy  bond. 
To-morrow  will  we  ride  with  thee  lo 
Harflcur.  \Exil  William. 

Malel.     Harold,  t   am   thy  friend, 
onelife  with  thee. 
And  even  as  I  should  blcs.s  thee  sav- 
ing mine. 
I  thank  thee   now  for   having  saved 
thyself.  \Exit  Malel. 

Harold.     For  having  lost  myself  to 

Said  '  ay '  when  I  meant '  no,'  lied  like 

a  lad 
That  dreads  the  pendent  scourge,  said 

Ayf  Nol — he  hath  not  bound  mc  by 

an  oath- 
Is  '  ay  '  an  oath  ?  is  '  ay '  strong  as  an 

Or  is  it  the  same  sin   to  break  my 

As  break  mine  oath  ?    He  call'd  my 

word  my  bond  I 
He  is  a  liar  who  knows  I  am  a  liar, 
And  makes  believe  that  he  believes 

my  word — 
The     crime   be    on     his    head — not 

bounden — no. 
\Suddeiily  doors  an  Jiang  open,  dii- 


tetween  two  Bishops,  Odo  OF 
Bayeux  ieing  one:  in  the 
itntrc  of  the  hall  an  ark  ecnitred 
viilh  tloth  of  gold  i  and  on 
eilker  side  of  il   the  Nortuan 


3«o 


HarM. 


II. 


EmUr    '2     JaiLijK     itfori    WiHiam's 
t-irciu. 

Willi^xm    {to  JaiIor>.     KnaTC  iusi 

thoa  let  thj  prisoner  scape  r 
Jailer.  Sir  C«>ant- 

He  had  bat  one  foot,  he  most  have 

hoot  away. 
Yea,  s^>me  familiar  spirit  must  have 
help'd  him. 
Wtlliam.     Woe   knaTc    to   thv  fa- 
wSx'Jii  and  to  thee ! 
Give  me  thy  keys.     [  Tk^  fall  cLisk- 

Xay  let  them  lie.  Stand  there  and 
wait  my  will. 

[  Th^  Jailor  stands  asidi. 

Williim    {to  Harold).     Hast   thou 

such    trustless  jailors    in    thv 

North  ? 

HaralJ,     We  have  few  prisoners  in 

mine  earldom  there. 

So  less  chance  for  faUe  keepers. 
William.  We  have  heard 

Of  thy  jost,  mild,  and  equal  gover- 
nance; 

Honor  to  thee  !  thou  art  perfect  in  all 
honor ! 

Thy  naked  word  thy  bond !  confirm  it 
now 

Before  our  gather*d  Xorman  baron- 
age. 

For  they  will  not  believe  thee — as  I 
l>elieve- 
\Dficends  fr(mi    his   thram   and 
stands  by  tht  ark. 

Let  all  men  here  bear  witness  of  our 
bond  \  [Beckons  to  Harold, 
who  advances. 

Enter  Ma  LET  behind  him. 

Lay  thou  thv  hand  upon  this  golden 

pall!  ' 
Beholci  the   jewel   of    St  Pancratius 
Woven  into  the  gold.     Swear  thou  on 

this  ! 
Harold.     What    should    I    swear? 

Why     should      I      swear      on 

this? 
William,     {sa^^ely).     Swear  thou 

to   help   me   to   the    crown    of 

lEngland. 


Mjiut    {mkisp^riMg    Harold).     My 
friend,  thoo  last  gooe  too  £ar 
to  palter  now. 
Wiufmtk     \  -aeiisfem^     Harold). 
Swear  thoa   ttMiaj,  to^iMnov 
is  :hine  own. 
H-jroid.     I  swear  to  hdp  dice  to 
the  crown  of  Fngiand  .  .  . 
Accordicg  as  Kii^  Edwaxd  promises. 
WU*uxm.    Thoa  most  swear  abso- 
lutely, nobie  EarL 
Mal^t  i  -Dckiff^Timg).     Delay  is  death 

to  thee,  ruin  to  England. 
Wui/noth       {wkisferim^).     Swear, 
dearest  brother,  I  beseedi  thee, 
swear! 
Haroid  sfuttim^  his  kasul   am  the 
y>av.').     I  swear  to  li^>  thee  to 
the  crown  oi  England. 
WiUtAm.     Thanks,  truthful  Earl ;  I 
did  not  doubc  thy  word. 
But  that  mv  barons  might  believe  thy 

word. 
And   that   the   Holy   Saints  of   Nor- 
mandy 
When  thou  art  home  in  England,  with 

thine  own. 
Might  strengthen  thee  in  keeping  of 

thy  word, 
I    made   thee   swear. — Show    him  by 
whom  he  hath  sworn. 
[  The  two   Bishojjs  advance^  and 
raise  the  cloth  o/c^old.    71k^  bodies 
and    bones  of  Siints  are   s^en 
lyin^  in  the  ark. 
The   holy   bones  of   all    the    Canon- 
ized 
From     all    the     holiest     shrines    in 
Xormandv  I 
Harold.     Horrible  *     [  They   let  the 

cloth  fall  a^.iin. 
William.     Av,  tor  thou  hast  sworn 
an  oath 
Which,  it  not  kept,  would  make  the 

hard  earth  rive 
To  the  ver\-  Devil's  horns,  the  bright 

sky  cleave 
To  the  very  feet  of  God.  and  send  her 

hosts 
Of  injured  Saints  to  scatter  sparks  of 

plague 
Thro*  all  your  cities,  blast  your  infants 
dash 


babble   your  hearths  with  your  o 

t  blood.— Enough  1 

frhou    wilt    not    break    it  t      I,    ihi 

Count— the  King— 
Thy    friend — am  grateful     for    thini 


cely  like  3 


onquer. 


It  softly  as  a  bridegroom  to  his  ow 
I  For   I   stiaJl    rule   according   to    yo 

I  And  make  your  ever-jarring  Earldor 


;ring  hers  of  France  .  .  .  ' 

ind  is  fair 

{land    now  .  .  .  To-nigl.t 


Hatfleur. 
[fj-can/    William    ai-J   all   Ihe 
Norman  baroiis,  etc. 
Hareld.    To-night  we  will  be  merry 

I  Juggler     and     bastard— bastard — he 

1  hales  that  most — 

I  ■William       the      tanner's      bastard  I 

Would  he  heard  me  1 
f  O   God,  that 


e  field 
With  nothing  but   my  battle-axe  and 

To  spatter  his  brains  I     Why  let  earth 

rive,  gulf  in 
These  cursed  Normans — yea  and  mine 

own  self. 
Cleave   heaven,  and  send  thy  saints 

that  I  may  say 
Ev'n  to  their  (aces, '  If  ye  side  with 
I  William 

I     Ye  are  not  noble.'     Howtheir  pointed 

I     Glared     at     me  I      Am    I     Harold, 

I  Harold,  son 

V   Of  our  great  Godwin  ?    Lo  1     I  touch 


My  limbs — they  are 
n  to  be  a  liar— I 


U  Wnlfnolh,  Uulfnolh,  brother,  ihou 
hast  belrd^'d  me  I 
IVul/nolb      Forgive      me,    brother, 
I  will  live  here  and  die, 

Eulir  Pace. 
P^ge.    M)  lord  I  the   Duke  awaits 

thee  at  the  banquet. 
Narold.     Where    they      cat      dead 

men's   desh,  and    drink    their 

blood. 
Page.     My  Lord— 
Harold.     I    know     your     Norman 

cookery  is  so  spiced, 
It  masks  all  this. 
Page.  My  lord  I  thou  art  white 

Harold.     With  looking  on  the  dead. 


King  Edward  i^Vip  o« 
by  him  ^landing  ikf  C^ 
OLD,  Archbishop 
GUHTH,    Leofwin,      . 

Ai-DRED,    Aldwvth,  and  Edith. 

Stigmid.    Sleeping  or  dying  there? 
H  this  be  death, 
Then  onr  great  Council  wait  to  crown 

Come  hither.  I  have  a  power; 

\Tb  Harold. 
They  call  me  near,  for  I  am  close  lo 


thee 
And      England— I.        o 

Stigand,  I. 
Dry  as  an  old  wood -fun; 


shriveird 
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Harold, 


ACT  III. 


See  here  this  little    key    about  my 

neck ! 
There  lies  a  treasure  buried  down  in 

Ely: 
If  e*er  the  Norman  grow  too  hard  for 

thee. 
Ask  me  for  this  at  thy  most  need,  son 

Harold, 
At  thy  most  need — not  sooner. 

Harold.  So  I  will. 

Stigand,     Red     gold — a    hundred 

purses — yea,  and  more  ! 
If  thou  canst  make  a  wholesome  use 

of  these 
To  chink  against   the  Norman,  I  do 

believe 
My  old  crook'd  spine  would  bud  out 

two  young  wings 
To  fly  to  heaven  straight  with. 

Harold.  Thank  thee,  father  ! 

Thou    art  English,  Edward    too    is 

English  now. 
He  hath  clean  repented  of  his  Nor- 

manism. 
Stigand.      Ay,  as  the  libertine   re- 
pents who  cannot 
Make   done    undone,   when  thro*  his 

dying  sense 
Shrills  '  lost  thro'  thee.'    They  have 

built  their  castles  here ; 
Our  priories   are  Norman ;  the  Nor- 
man adder 
Hath  bitten  us  ;  we  are  poison'd  :  our 

dear  England 
Is  demi-Norman.     He  I — 

[Pointing  to  King  Edward,  sleeping. 
Harold.  I  would  I  were 

As  holy  and  as  passionless  as  he  ! 
That  I  might  rest  as  calmly !     Look 

at  him — 
The  rosy  face,  and  long  down-silvering 

beard, 
The  brows   unwrinkled  as  a  summer 

mere. — ■ 
Stigand.     A  summer  mere  with  sud- 
den wreckful  gusts 
From     a     side-gorge.       Passionless  ? 

How  he  flamed 
When  Tostig's  anger'd  earldom  flung 

him,  nay, 
He  fain  had  calcined  all  Northumbria 
To  one  black  ash,  but  that  thy  patriot 

passion 


Siding  with  our  great  Council  against 

Tostig, 
Out-passion'd  his  !      Holy }    ay,  ay, 

forsooth, 
A  conscience  for  his  own  soul,  not  his 

realm  ; 
A  twilight  conscience  lighted  thro'  a 

chink ; 
Thine  by  the  sun ;  nay,  by  some  sun 

to  be. 
When  all  the   world   hath   learnt  to 

'speak  the  truth. 
And  lying  were   self-murder  by   that 

state 
Which  was  the  exception. 
Harold.     That  sun  may  God  speed! 
Stigand.     Come,  Harold,  shake  the 

cloud  off! 
Harold.  Can  I,  father  ? 

Our  Tostig   parted   cursing   me  and 

England ; 
Our  sister  hates   us  for  his  banish- 
ment ; 
He    hath    gone    to    kindle   Norway 

against  England, 
And  Wulfnoth  is  alone  in  Normandy. 
.  For  when  I  rode  with  William  down 

to  Harfleur, 

*  Wulfnoth  is  sick,'  he  said  ;  *  he  can- 

not follow  ; ' 
Then  with  that  friendly-fiendly  smile 
of  his, 

*  We  have  learnt  to  love  him,  let  him 

a  little  longer 
Remain  a  hostage  for  the  loyalty 
Of    Godwin's    house.'      As     far    as 

touches  Wulfnoth 
I  that  so  prized  plain  word  and  naked 

truth 
Have  sinn'd  against  it — all  in  vain. 

Leo/win.  Good  brother, 

By  all  the  truths  that  ever  priest  hath 

preach'd, 
Of  all  the  lies    that  ever  men   have 

lied. 
Thine  is  the  pardonablest. 

Harold.  May  be  so  ! 

I  think  it  so,  I  think  I  am  a  fool 
To  think  it  can  be  otherwise  than  so. 
Stigand.     Tut,  tut,  I  have  absolved 

thee  :  dost  thou  scorn  me, 
Because  I  had  my  Canterbury  pallium, 
From  one  whom  they  dispoped  } 


W^m^^^^^^^^^^^^fvM^^^^^^^^^^S^^^ 

^        //atM.                   No,  Sligand.  no  1 
SHgarul.     Ts  naked  truth  acUble  in 

And  past  again  along  the  highest  cry- 

ing 

true  life  ? 

'  The  doom    of     England  I'—Tostlg, 

I  have  heard  a  saying  of  thy  father 

raise  my  head  1 

Godwin, 

[Falls  back  sfnsiUss. 

That,  were   a  man  ot  state  nakedly 

Harold  [raising  him).     Let  Harold 

true, 

serve  for  Tostig  1 

Men   would   but    take   him  for  the 

Qufeu.                            Harold  served 

craftier  liar. 

Toatig    so    ill,    he    cannot    serve    for 

Lee/win.    Be  men  lesB  delicate  than 

Tostig  1 

the  Devil  himself? 

Ay,  raise  his  head,  for  thou  hast  laid 

I  thought    that  naked   Truth  would 

it  low  1 

shame  the  Devii 

The  sickness  of  our  saintly  king,  for 

The  Devil  is  so  modest. 

whom 

GnrlA.                    He  never  said  it! 

My  prayers  go  up  as  fast  as  my  tears 

[         Leo/win.    Be  thou  not  stupid-hon- 

L                est,  brother  Gurlh  1 

I   well    believe,    hath    mainly   drawn 

1         Harold.    Better  to  be  a  liai's  dog, 

itself 

1                and  hold 

From  lack  of  Tostig— thou  hast  ban- 

]      My  master  honest,  than  believe   thai 

ish'd  him. 

lying 

Harold.     Nay— but  Ihe  council,  and 

And  ruling  men  are  fatal  twins   that 

the  king  himself, 

Quien.    Thou    halesl   him,   halest 

Move  one  without Iheother.    Edward 

him. 

wakes  I— 

Harold  {coldly).           Ay— Sligand. 

Dazed— he  hath  seen  a  vision. 

unriddle 

Edward.                     The  green  tree  I 

This  vision,  caRSt  thou  ? 

Then  a  great  Angel  past  along  the 

Sligand.                            Dotage  1 

highest 

Edward  (starting  up),      ft    is    fin- 

Crying  '  the  doom  of  England,'  and  at 

ish'd. 

I  have  built  the  Lord  a   house— ihe 

He  stood   beside  me,  in  his  grasp  a 

Lord  hath  dwelt 

sword 

In  darkness.     I  have  built  ihe  Lord 

Of  lightnings,    wherewithal     he  deft 

a  house- 

1                 the  tree 

Palms,  flowers,  pomegranates,  golden 

1     From   ofT  Ihe    bearing    trunk,    and 

cherubim 

1                hurl'd  it  from  him 

With  twenty-cubit  wings  from  wall  to 

i     Three  fields  iwav.  and  then  he  dash'd 

wall— 

1                 and  drench'd. 

I  have  built  the  Lord  a  bouse— sing. 

He  dyed,  he  soak'd   the   trunk  with" 

Asaph  1  clash 

human  blotxi. 

The  cvmbal,  Heman  1  blow  the  trum- 

And brought  the  sundet'd  tree  again. 

pet,  priest  1 

Fall,   cloud,  and  fill   the   house— lol 

1     Straight  on  the  trunk,  that  thus  bap- 

my  two  ])il,lars. 

L               tized  in  blood 

Jacbinand  Boaz  1— 

[Seeing  Harold  n«i/Gurth. 

1               my  seeing. 

Harold.  Gurth.-where  am  I  ? 

E   And  shot  out  sidelong  boughs  across 

■              the  deep 

fc'That  dropt  themselves,  and  rooted  in 

Where   is  the  charter  of  our   West- 
minster? 
Sligami.     It  lies  beside  thee,  king. 

^            far  isles 

upon  thy  bed. 
Edward.    Sign,  sign  at  once— take, 
JOSH  it.  Stigand,  Aldred  1        ^^ 

if.     J 

Bfe^ond    my  seeing;    and   the   great 

3*4 


HI. 


Sega  aCy  mj  ^>i<i  son   Har*j*tf-  Gorti- 

/f-T-  We  3aT&  5^:i'd  ic_ 

E.TVitr£.  Ir  is  iraat'd  I 

Tlut  Ii:MrfI5es^   ixiseac    irTrrry^r  ever 

biifTr 

Let  aie  '>£  barbed  dLcre.  and  iZ   :nr 
Anrr.  aC  oar  '^i]^  a:sd  v59e  lar'   iiiiLT 


Tkac  ua.T  be  born,   aerezczr.     I:  as- 

xnEji'd  '. 
Has  :ixi:jix  icki  abaij-Z-xtaoo.  f*Dr  r^iinie 
oath:  ?  [  7>  Hirxd> 

E^^stfcrx.     Sc%2ad  ^  ib^c  canooiidl 

To  £L7e  liee:  from  the  vrxik  oc  N  jc- 
axa-T  SzinOw 
StLrttS.       Xorrrarr    est:ra^ !      Be 

aers  ao  Saints  oc  Fmgiaar* 
To  acip  la-  fr»jm.  rhew  brsciren  yxi- 

Xae  Sa.'Ti3  ire  orje.  bar  tii»:jse  of  X:r- 

mailsnd 

Are  aiizirfer  rhan  'Ihit  own.     Ask  ir 

oc  A^ired-  [  Tj  Har ,  ]  i> 

A^drid.     Ir  a^LaZ  be  granred  '^'tt, 

mj  king ;  ior  he 

Woo  Tow^  a  TOW  ro  scrangie  his  cwn 

nuxher 
I.^fe  guiltier  '££is^i:ig  zr.  :s.  than,  breakiz^ 
it- 
EJmari.     O  frlend-Sw    I    >iLiil    noc 

OTer-Irrt  rbe  daj. 
SciTzn.L     Wb-r  :ben   :be   ibr;r-e  i:? 

F  :r   :!"-c'   tt*    "e    r.cc    b«;fiz.«i    bj    :-e 

In   maki.-.z  ■:^  i  k:'"^.  jet    :be    ki::z':? 

I*  iii:ii:b  T.-vard  bl:j    ZLiking.     W:i.; 

:n.iier!i-j  ? 
Bdgar  the  Athelir.^  ?      - 

EduutzrJ.  No.  no.  bar   Hir : .  :. 

I  love  aim  :  he  haih  served  me  :  r.-:  ce 


Cao.  rxle  aL  F.-rgfawL     Tct  dbe  cnse 

Fee  sTTsarhi^  iaiiaciy  by 

'dies'  ; 
He  iiii  iii-c  zxiezo.  oo  ke^  ks 

I/mtax^  Xo€ 

To  zuke  rcET  ELig^aiid  X< 

W^i,:    hared    all  r^   Xonsus;   but 

rheir  Sazac> 
Haire  heard  rxee.  Harold. 

Fori.  *i»d !  KT  Liocd^  m;t  kiag  ! 

He  knev  nx^  whooi  fte  svaie  or. 

E.x:ji*cr-£.  Vea.  I  know 

He  knew  hoc  buc  r^csse  kearc^r  eais 

rtare  !&eard» 
T^eir    c:xr%    s>   on   ban;    wilt   thoa 

bcm^  annrcaer. 
Edirh.  ipoc  hb?  head  ? 

EJzdt.  X<ft^  BO^  BOt  I, 

EJaitt'-x,     WitT    c^en.    tko«    ■lust 

zoc  wed  aiai. 
H'cr-jiJ.         Wherefore,  vhexefore? 
£Lr3H£rJ.     O  son.  vhea  t&o«  didst 

reH  me  oc  rhhre 
I  sorrow'd  tx   tar 


Ty  jQo.  fr-i-liEHx-     I   sJTsi   boc   dream 

rhea 
I  sh.r^d  be  kinc — Mt  son.  tlic  Saints 

TheT  IcTe  the  white  rose  of  virgin- 

The  coti.  white  IHj  biowing  in   lier 

c^il: 
I  have  beei=:  siTself  a   Tirgin;  and  I 


To    orcaecrare    317    Tirgin     bere    to 
hear-c — 

The  saent.  clobrer'd.  solitary  life, 

A  I::t^  :c  life-icr^  rrav^r  against  the 

Jr^i-:i.j.         _  No*  no,  no. 

oc    the 


fiVe    F--e--< 


-c    ^r.. 


aid  thoa 


T:  wi:.  t:r  .:  .  ii  Frier.      O  niT  son! 
Are  ill   ja:i::i  ::   be    broker*  theru  all 


Miie     - 

bej." 


nv    r:r    h.el::>    from 


ion,  Iheie  U  one  who  loves  thee ;  i 

a  wife, 
What  matters  who,  so  she  be  serv 

able 
In  all  obedience,  its  mine  own   hath 

been: 

God  blcs5  thee,  wedded  daughter. 
\_Lsying  his  hand  on  the  Queen's  head. 
Qufen.  Bless  Lhou  lou 

That  brother  whom  1  love  beyond  the 

My  banish'd  Tostig. 
Edward.  All  the  sweet  Saints 

Spare  and  forbear  him,  Harold,  if  he 

And  let  him  pass  unscathed  ;  he  loves 

me.  Harold  I 
Be  kindly  lo  the  Normans  left  among 

Whofollow'd  me  for  love!  and  dear 

When  lhou  art  king,  to  sec  my  solemn 


Hath  given  his  virgin  lamb  to  Holy 

Church 
To  save  thee  from  the  curse, 

l/arold.  Alas  I  poor  man. 

Nil  piooiise  brought  it  on  me. 

Aidrtd.  O  good  son  I 

That    knowledge   made   him   all   the 

carefuller 
To  find  a  means    whereby  the  curse 

might  glance 
From  thee  and  England. 

Harold.  Father,  we  so  loved— 

Aidred.    The   more    the  love,   the 

mightier  is  the  prayer  ; 

The  more  ihe  love,  the  more  acceptable 

The  sacrifice   of  both  your  loves  to 


No 


:rifice  to  heaven,  no  help  fioni 

lat  runs  thro'  all  Ihe  faiths  of  all  the 

\A  sacrifice  there  must  be,   for  the 

king 
holy,  and  hath  lalk'd  with  God,  and. 


Not  to  swe 

u-  falsely  twice. 

Harold 

I  cannot. 

Edward. 

Then  on  Ih 

thee 

Harold,  if  t 

tiou  embr.ice  h 

thee, 
Edith,  if  thou  abide  it.— 

[Thf   King  iwDons;  Edith  fall! 
and  kneels  by  the  cotteh. 
Sligand.  He  hath  swoon'd  I 

Death  ?  ...  no,  as  yet  a  breath. 
Uareld.  Look  up  I  look  up  1 

Edith  I 

Aldred.     Confuse  her  not ;  she  hath 
begun 
Her  life-long  prayer  for  thee. 

..,_,....,>  O  noble  Harold, 


Aldred.  And  signs  on  earth  ! 

Knowest  ihou  Senlac  hilif 

iarold.  I  know  all  Sussex  ; 

A  good  entrenchment  for  a  perilous 


Aldmyth. 


■dwyth.  ( 

uldlhoucouldst  1 

Hareld.       For  thine  own  pleasure  ? 
Aldwyrh.     No,   but    to    please   our 
(lying  king,  and  those 
Who  make  thy  good  their   own — all 
Englancf.  Earl. 
Aldred.    /would  thou  couldst  have 
sworn.    Our  holy  king 


Who  passing  by  that  hill  three  nights 

ago— 
He  shook  so  that  he  scarce  could  out 

Heard,  heard — 

Harold.        The  wind  in  his  hair  ? 

Aldred.  A  gho>.tlv  horn 

Blowing  continually,  and  faint  Wttlc' 

hymns, 
And  cries,  and  clashes,  and  the  gruana 

And  dreadful  shadows  strove  u|ion  the 

hill, 
And  dreadful  lights  crept  op  from  out 

the  marsh- 
Corpse- can  dies  gliding  over  nameless 

gravea— 
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Harold, 


ACT  in. 


Harold.     At  Senlac? 
Aldred.  Senlac. 

Edward  {waking).      Senlac!    San- 
guelac, 
The  Lake  of  Blood! 
Stigand,       This    lightning    before 
death 
Plays  on  the  word, — and  Normanizes 
too! 
Harold.     Hush,  father,  hush  1 
Ediuard.        Thou  uncanonical  fool. 
Wilt    t/ioH    play   with    the   thunder.? 

North  and  South 
Thunder  together,  showers  of  blood 

are  blown 
Before  a  never  ending  blast,  and  hiss 
Against  the  blaze  they  cannot  quench 

— a  lake, 
A  sea  of  blood — we  are  drown 'd  in 

blood — for  God 
Has  fill'd  the  quiver,  and  Death  has 

drawn  the  bow — 
Sanguelac  !    Sanguelac  !    the    arrow  1 
the  arrow !  [Dies. 

Stigand.     It  is  the  arrow  of  death 
in  his  own  heart — 
And  our  great  Council  wait  to  crown 
thee  King. 


SCENE  II.— In  the  Garden.  The 
King's  House  near  London. 

EditJu     Crown'd,  crown'd  and  lost, 
crown'd  King — and  lost  to  me ! 

{Singing.) 

Two  young  lovers  in  winter  weather, 

None  to  guide  them, 
Walk'd  at  night  on  the  misty  heather  ; 
Night,  as  black  as  a  raven's  feather ; 
Both  were  lost  and  found  together. 

None  beside  them. 

That  is   the  burthen  of   it — lost  and 

found 
Together  in  the  cruel  river  Swale 
A    hundred   years   ago ;  and    there's 

another. 

Lost,  lost,  the  light  of  day. 
To  which  the  lover  answers  lovingly 


*  I  am  beside  thee.' 

Lost,  lost,  we  have  lost  the  way. 
'  Love,  I  will  guide  thee.' 

Whither,   O    whither?    into  the 
river, 

Where  we  two    may  be   lost  to- 
gether, 

And  lost  for  ever  ?     *  Oh  I  never, 
oh  1  never, 

Tho'  we  be  lost  and  be  found  to- 
gether.* 

Some  think  they  loved  within  the  pale 

forbidden 
By  Holy  Church  :  but  who  shall  say? 

the  truth 
Was  lost  in  that  fierce  North,  where 

they  were  lost. 
Where  all  good  things  are  lost,  where 

Tostig  lost 
The  good  hearts  of  his  people.     It  is 

Harold  1 

{Enter  Harold.) 

Harold  the  King  I 
Harold.  Call  me  not  King,  but 

Harold. 
Edith.     Nay,  thou  art  King ! 
Harold.  Thine,  thine,  or  King 

or  churl  ! 
My  girl,   thou    hast    been   weeping: 

turn  not  thou 
Thy  face   away,  but   rather    let    me 

be 
King  of  the   moment   to    thee,   and 

command 
That    kiss    my    due    when    subject, 

which  will  make 
My  kingship  kinglier  to  me  than  to 

reign 
King  of  the  world  without  it. 

Edith.  Ask  me  not. 

Lest  I  should  yield  it,  and  tlie  second 

curse 
Descend  upon  thine  head,  and  thou 

be  only 
King  of  the  moment  over  England. 

Harold.  Edith, 

Tho'  somewhat  less  a  king  to  my  true 

self 
Than  ere  they  crown'd  me  one,  for  I 

have  lost 


Bbcxne  il 

[  Somewhat   of 

I  Yet  thee  I  w< 
not  thoi 
living  pa: 


jld  n 


'    Stig: 


spi 


ved  he  knew  not  what  he 
cannot    help   it,   bnt   at 
larrow,  all  the 


Oh    God!    1 

They  seem  t< 

faiths 
Of  this  grown  world  of  outs,  whose 

biwy  eye 
Saw  them  sufficient.    Fool  and  wise, 

I  fear 
This  curse,  and  scorn  it.    But  a  little 

light  1— 
And  on   it  falls  the  shadow  of  the 

Heaven  yield    us  more  I  for  better, 

Woden,  all 
Our  cancell'd  warrior-gods,  our  grim 

Walhalla, 
Eternal  war,  than  that  the  Saints  at 

The  Holiest  of  our  Holiest  one  should 
be 

This  William's  fcllow-trickstera;— bet- 
ter die 

credit  this,  for  death  is  death, 
or  eise 

Lifts  us  beyond  the  lie.     Kiss  me— 
thou  -   ■      -' 


A  holy  si 


t,  my  girl,  to  fear 
e  might  be  more  than  brother  in 

And  more  than  sister  in  thine  own. 
Ei/itA.  I  dare  not. 

Harold.     Scared   by   the   church — 
'  Love  for  a  whole  Ufe  long  ' 
When  was  that  sung  ? 

Edith.  Here  to  the  nightingales. 

Harold.      Their     anthems     of     no 
chuidi,  how  sweet  they  are  I 
Nor  kingly  priest,  nor  priestly  king  to 

rheir  billings  ere  they  nest. 

Edilk.  They  are  but  of  spring. 

They  fiy  the    winter  change— not   so 


Beyond  all  change  and  in  the  eternal 

To  settle  on  the  Truth. 

Edith.  They  are  not  so  true, 

'I'hey  change  their  mates. 

Harold.     Do  they  ?  I  did  not  know 

Edilh.     They  say  thou  art  to  wed 

the  Lady  Aldwylh. 
Harold.    They  say,  they  say. 
Edith.  Hlhis  be  politic. 

And  well  for  thee  and  England — and 

for  her— 
Care  not  for  me  who  love  thee. 
Gurlh  [calling).      Harold,  Harold  I 
Hardd.      The    voice    of    Gurth  I 
(Ertlet  Gurth.)     Good  even, 
my  good  brother! 
GuTih.    Good  even,  gentle  Edith. 
Edith.  Good  even.  Gurlh. 

Gvrth.     Ill  news  hath  cornel    Dor 
hapless  brother,  Tostig— 
He,  and  the  giant  King  of  Norway, 

Harold 
Hardrada — Scotland,  Ireland,  Iceland, 

Orkney, 
Are  landed  North  of  Humber,  and  in 

a  held 
So  packt  with  carnage  that  the  dykes 

and  brooks 
Were  bridged  and  damm'dwith  dead, 

have  overt hrawn 
Morcar  and  Edwin. 
HarM.  Well  then,  we  must 

fight. 
How  blows  the  wind  P 

Gurlh.  Against  St.  Valery 

And  William. 
Harold.     Well  then,  we  will  to  Ihe 

North, 
Gurth.    Ay,  but  worse  news ;  this 
William  sent  to  Rome, 
Swearing  thou  swearest  falsely  by  his 

The  Pope  and  that  Archdeacon  Hilde- 

His  master,  heard  him,  and  have  sent 
htm  back 

A  holy  gonfaiion.  and  a  blessed  hair 

Of  Peter,  and  all  France,  all  Bur- 
gundy, 

Poitou,  all  Christendom  is  raised 
against  thee; 
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Harold, 


ACTIY. 


He   hath  cursed  thee,  and  all    those 

who  fight  for  thee, 
And  given  thy  realm  of    England  to 
the  bastard. 
Harold,     Ha  !  ha ! 
Edith,    Oh  !  laugh  not !  .  .  .  Strange 
and  ghastly  in  the  gloom 
And  shadowing  of  this  double  thun- 
dercloud 
That  lours  on  England — ^laughter  ! 

Harold.  No,  not  strange  ! 

This  was  old  human  laughter  in  old 

Rome 
Before   a  Pope  was  born,  when  that 

which  reign'd 
Caird  itself  God. — A  kindly  rendering 

Of  *  Render  unto  Caesar.' The 

Good  Shepherd  ! 
Take  this,  and  render  that. 

Gurth.  They  have  taken  York. 

Harold.     The    Lord  was  God   and 
came  as  man — the  Pope 
Is   man   and    comes  as   God. — York 
taken  ? 
Gurth.  Yea, 

Tostig  hath  taken  York  ! 

Harold.         To  York  then.     Edith, 
Hadst  thou  been  braver,  I  had  better 

braved 
All — l)ut  I  love  thee  and  thou  me — 

and  that 
Remains  beyond  all  chances  and  all 

churches, 
And  that  thou  knowest. 

Edith.     Ay,  but  take  back  thy  ring. 
It   burns   my  hand — a  curse   to  thee 

and  me. 
I  dare  not  wear  it. 

\Pr offers  Harold///^  riiti^.iuhich 

he  takes. 

Harold.    But  I  dare.  God  with  thee  ! 

[Exeunt  Harold  aud  (iurth. 

Edith.     The  King  hath  cursed  him, 

if  he  marrv  me  ; 

Tiie  Pope  hath  cursed  him,  marry  me 

or  no  ! 
(iod  help  me  I     I  know  nothing — can 

but  pray 
For    Harold — pray,    pray,    pray — no 

help  but  prayer, 
A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  iron 

world, 
And  touches  Him  that  made  it. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — In  Northumbria. 

Archbishop  Aldred,  Morcar, 
Edwin,  and  Forces.  Enter  Har- 
old. The  standard  of  the  golden 
Dragon  of  Wessex  preceding  him. 

Harold.     What!     are    thy    people 
sullen  from  defeat  ? 
Our  Wessex  dragon  flies  beyond  the 

H  umber, 
No  voice  to  greet  it. 

Edwin.  Let  not  our  great  king 

Believe  us  sullen — only  shamed  to  the 

quick 
Before  the  king — as  having  been  so 

bruised 
By  Harold,  king  of  Norway ;  but  our 

help 
Is  Harold,  king  of  England.     Pardon 

us,  thou  I 
Our  silence  is  our  reverence  for  the 
king ! 
Harold.     Earl  of  the   Mercians!  if 
the  truth  be  gall. 
Cram  me  not  thou  with  honey,  when 

our  good  hive 
Needs  cvjiy  sting  to  save  it. 

/''/<(>.  Aldwyth,  Aldwyth! 

Harold,     Why   cry   thy    people   on 

thy  sister's  name  .'* 
Morcar.     She    hath  won  upon  our 
people  thro'  her  beauty, 
And  pleasantness  among  them. 

Voices.  Aldwyth  !   Aldwyth  ! 

Harold.     They  shout  as  they  would 

have  her  for  a  queen. 
Morcar.     She   hath   followed    with 

our  host,  and  suffer'd  all. 
Harold.     What  would  ye,  men  .^ 
Voice.  Our  old  Northumbrian 

crown, 
And  kings  of  our  own  choosing. 

Harold.  Your  old  crown 

Were   little  help  without   our  Saxon 

carles 
Against  Hardrada. 

Voice.  Little  !  we  are  Danes, 

Who  conquer'd  what  we  walk  on,  our 
own  field. 


Yet 


Harold.    They  have   been  plotting 

here  1  lAiidi. 

Voiie.  He  calls  us  little  1 

Harold.    The    kingdomB    of    this 

world  began  with  little, 

A  hill,  a  fori,  a  city— that  leach'd  a 

Down    to    the    field    beneath    it,    ■  Be 

Then    to  the  ne^t.  '  Thou  aUo  1 '     If 

the  iield 
Cried  out '  I  am  mine  own  ; '  another 

hill 
Or  fort,  or  city,  took  it,  and  the  first 
Fell,  and  the  next  became  an  Empii 

Voice. 
Thou  art  but  a  West  Saxon :  vie  are 

Harold.    My   loolher    is  a    Dane, 
and  I  am  English ; 
There  is  a  pleasant  fable  in  old  books. 
Ye  take  a  stick,  and  break  it ;  bind  a 

All  in  one  faggot,  snap  it  over  knee. 
Ye  cannot. 

Voice.  Hear  King  Harold  I  he 

Harold.     Would  ye  be  Norsemen  ? 
Veicet.  No  I 

Harold.  Or  Norman  ? 

Voicei.  No  I 

Harold.    Snap  not  the  faggot-band 

then. 
Voice.  That  is  true  1 

Voice.     Ay.  but  thou  art  not  kingly, 
only  grandson 
To  Wulfnoll),  a  poor  cow-herd, 

Harold.  This  old  Wulfnoth 

Would  take  nie  on  his  knees  and  tell 

me  tales 
Of  Alfred  and  of  Athelstan  the  Great 
Who  drove  yon   Danes;  and  vet  he 

held  thai  Dane. 
Jute,  Angle,  Saxon,  were  or  should  be 

all 
One  England,  for  this  cow-herd,  like 

my  father. 
Who  shook  the   Nonnan  scoundrels 

off  the  throne, 
Had  in  him  kingly  thoughts — a  king 


A  light  among  the  oxen. 

Voice.  That  is  true  I 

Voice.     Ay,  and  I  love  liiin  now,  foi 
mine  own  father 
Was  great,  and  cobbled. 

Voice.       Thou  art  Tostig's  brother. 
Who  wastes  the  land. 

Harold.      This    brother   comes    to 

Your  landfiom  waste;   I  saved  it  once 

before, 
For  when  yonr  peojjle  banish'd  Tos- 

tig  hence. 
And  Edward  would  have  sent  a  host 

against  you, 
Then    I,  who  loved  mv  brother,  bad 

the  king 
Who   doted    on    him,    sanction    your 

decree 
Of  Tostig's  baoishmer.l,  and  choice  of 


Mor 


fro 


Voice.  King  1  Ihy  brother. 

If  one  may  dare  to  speak  the  tiuth, 

was  wrong'd. 
Wild  was  he,  born  so:  but  the  plots 

against  him 
Had  inadden'd  tamer  men. 

Morcar.  Thou  art  one  of  those 

Who  brake  into  Lord  Tostig's  treas- 

And  slew  two  hundred  of  his  follow- 
ing. 

And   now,   when   Tostig   hath    come 
liack  with  power. 

Are  frighted  back  to  Tustig. 
Old  Thane.  Ugh  !  Plots  and  feuds  I 

""-"  ■ -'-tielh  birthday.     Can 


t  feud 


Be   brethren?    Godwi 

with  Alfgar, 
And    Alfgar    hales    King     Harold 

Plots  and  feuds  I 
This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday  I 

Harold  Old  man,  Harold 

Hales  nothing ;  not  his  fault,  if  our 

two  houses 
Be  less  than  brothers. 

Voices.    Aldwyth.     Harold.      Ald- 

Htirold.    Again  1   Morcar  I   Edwin  1 
What  do  thev  \ 
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Harold, 


ACT  IV. 


Edwin.     So  the  good  king  would 
deign  to  lend  an  ear 
Not  overscornful,  we  might  chance — 

perchance — 
To  guess  their  meaning. 

Morcar.     Thine  own  meaning,  Har- 
old, 
To  make  all  England  one,  to  close  all 

feuds. 
Mixing  our  bloods,  that  thence  a  king 

may  rise 
Half-Godwin  and  half-Alfgar,  one  to 

rule 
All  England  beyond  question,  beyond 
quarrel. 
Harold.      Who    sow'd    this    fancy 

here  among  the  people } 
Morcar.      Who   knows   what  sows 
itself  among  the  people  .'* 
A  goodly  flower  at  times. 

Harold.  The  Queen  of  Wales  } 

Why,  Morcar,  it   is   all   but  duty  in 

her 
To  hate  me ;  I  have  heard  she  hates 
me. 
Morcar.  No ! 

For  I  can  swear  to  that,  but  cannot 

swear 
That   these  will   follow  thee  against 

the  Norsemen, 
If  thou  deny  them  this. 

Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin, 

When  will  ye  cease  to  plot   against 

my  house .'' 

Edwin.       The   king    can    scarcely 

dream  that  we,  who  know 

His  prowess  in  the  mountains  of  the 

West, 
Should  care  to   plot   against  him   in 
the  North. 
Morcar.     Who   dares    arraign    us, 

king,  of  such  a  plot  ? 
Harold.     Ye  heard  one  witness  even 

now. 
Morcar.  The  craven  ! 

There   is   a   faction    risen    again    for 

Tostig, 
Since    Tostig   came    with   Norway — 
fright  not  love. 
Harold.     Morcar   and    Edwin,  will' 
ye,  if  I  yield, 
Follow  against  the  Norseman  ? 

"^^nrcar.  Surely,  surely ! 


Harold.     Morcar  and   Edwin,  will 
ye  upon  oath, 
Help  us  against  the  Norman  } 

Morcar.  With  good  will ; 

Yea,  take  the  Sacrament  upon  it,  king. 
Harold.     Where  is  thy  sister  } 
Morcar.     Somewhere  hard  at  hand. 
Call  and  she  comes. 

[One  goes  out^  then  enter  Aldwyth. 
Harold.      I    doubt    not    but    thou 
knowest 
Why  thou  art  summoned. 
Aldwyth.       Why.^ — I     stay     with 
these. 
Lest   thy   fierce    Tostig  spy  me   out 

alone, 
And  flay  me  all  alive. 

Harold.  Canst  thou  love  one 

Who  did  discrown  thine  husband,  un- 

queen  thee  } 
Didst  thou  not  love  thine  husband  ? 

Aldwyth.  Oh !  my  lord, 

The  nimble,  wild,   red,  wiry,   savage 

king- 
That  was,  my  lord,  a  match  of  pol- 
icy. 
Harold.  Was  it .? 

1  knew  him  brave :  he  loved  his  land  : 

he  fain 
Had  made  her  great :  his  finger  on 

her  harp 
(I  heard  him  more  than  once)  had  in 

it  Wales, 
Her  floods,  her  woods,  her  hills  :  had 

I  been  his, 
I  had  been  all  Welsh. 

Aldwyth.     Oh,  ay — all  Welsh — and 
yet 
I   saw  thee  drive  him  up  his  hills — 

and  women 
Cling  to  the  conquer'd,  if  they  love, 

the  more  ; 
If  not,  they  cannot  hate  the  conqueror. 
We  never — oh  !  good   Morcar,  speak 

for  us, 
His  conqueror  conquer'd  Aldwyth. 
Harold.  Cioodiy  news ! 

Morcar.    Doubt  it  not  thou  !    Since 
Griffvth's  head  was  sent 
To  Edward,  she  hath  said  it. 

Harold.  I  had  rather 

She  would  have  loved  her  husband. 
Aldwyth,  Aldwyth, 


SCENE   II. 


Harold, 
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Canst   thou   love   me,  thou   knowing 

where  I  love  ? 
Aldwyth.     I  can,  my  lord,  for  mine 

own  sake,  for  thine. 
For  England,  for  thy  poor  white  dove, 

who  flutters 
Between  thee  and  the  porch,  but  then 

would  find 
Her  nest  within  the  cloister,  and  be 

still. 
Harold.     Canst  thou  love  one,  who 

cannot  love  again  ? 
Aldwyth.     Full   hope  have   I   that 

love  will  answer  love. 
Harold.     Then  in  the  name  of  the 

great  God,  so  be  it ! 
Come,  Aldred,  join  our  hands  before 

the  hosts. 
That  all  may  see. 

[Aldred  joins  the  hands  of  Harold 
and  Aldwyth  and  blesses  them. 
Voices.  Harold,   Harold    and   Ald- 
wyth ! 
Harold.      Set     forth     our    golden 

Dragon,  let  him  flap 
The  wings  that  beat  down  Wales ! 
Advance   our   Standard  of  the  War- 
rior, 
Dark   among  gems   and    gold ;    and 

thou,  brave  banner, 
Blaze   like  a   night  of  fatal  stars  on 

those 
Who  read  their  doom  and  die. 
Where   lie   the    Norsemen.-*    on    the 

Derwent  ?  ay 
At  Stamford-bridge. 
Morcar,  collect  thy  men ;  Edwin,  my 

friend — 
Thou  lingerest. — Gurth, — 
Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  me 

in  dreams — 
The  rosy  face  and  long  down-silvering 

beard — 
He  told  me  I  should  conquer: — 
I  am  no  woman  to  put  faith  in  dreams. 

(  To  his  ai'tny). 

Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  me 

in  dreams, 
And  told  nie  we  should  conquer. 

Voices.  Forward  1     Forward  ! 

Harold  and  Holy  Cross! 

Aldwyth.  The  day  is  won  ! 


SCENE    IL— A 

THE       BATI'LE 

Bridge. 


Plain.      Before 
OF      Stamfori> 


Harold  and  his  Guard. 

Harold.     Who  is  it  comes  this  way  } 
Tostig  "i    (Enter  Tostig  with  a 
small  force.)     O  brother, 
What  art  thou  doing  here  "i 

Tostig.  I  am  foraging 

For  Norway's  army. 
Harold.      I   could   take    and    slay 
thee. 
Thou  art  in  arms  against  us. 

Tostig.  Take  and  slay  me. 

For  Edward  loved  me. 
Harold.      Edward    bad    me    spare 

thee. 
Tostig.     I  hate  King  Edward,  for  he 
join'd  with  thee 
To  drive  me  outlaw'd.     Take  and  slay 

me,  I  say. 
Or  1  shall  count  thee  fool. 

Harold.        Take  thee,  or  free  thee. 
Free  thee  or  slay  thee,  Norway  will 

have  war ; 
No   man   would   strike   with  Tostig, 

save  for  Norway. 
Thou  art  nothing  in   thine   England, 

save  for  Norway, 
Who  loves  not  thee  but  war.     What 

dost  thou  here. 
Trampling  thy  mother's  bosom  into 
blood.? 
Tostig.     She  hath  wean'd  me  from 
it  with  such  bitterness. 
I    come   for  mine  own  Earldom,  my 

North umbria ; 
Thou   hast  given  it  to  the  enemy  of 
our  house. 
Harold,     North  umbria  threw  thee 
off,  she  will  not  have  thee. 
Thou    hast    misused    her :    and,    O 

crowning  crime  I 
Hast  murder'd  thine  own  guest,  the 

son  of  Orm, 
Gamel,  at  thine  own  hearth. 

Tostig.  The  slow,  fat  fool  1 

He   drawl'd   and  prated  so,  I  smote 

him  suddenly, 
I  knew  not  what  I  did.    He  held  with 
Morcar, — 


;22 


Harold, 


ACT  nr. 


I  hate  myself  for  all  things  that  I  do. 
Harold,      And  Morcar  holds  with 
us.     Come  back  with  him. 
Know  what  thou  dost ;  and  we  may 

find  for  thee, 
So  thou  be  chasten'd  by  thy  banish- 
ment, 
Some  easier  earldom. 

Tostig,         What  for  Norway  then  ? 
He  looks  for  land  among  us,  he  and 
his. 
Harold.      Seven    feet    of    English 
land,  or  something  more, 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant. 

Tostig.  That  is  noble  ! 

That  sounds  of  Godwin. 

Harold.       Come  thou  back,  and  be 
Once  more  a  son  of  Godwin. 

Tostig  {turns  away).      O   brother, 
brother, 

0  Harold— 

Harold  [laying  his  hand  on  Tostig's 

shoulder).      Nay     then,    come 

thou  back  to  us ! 
Tostig  [after  a  pause  turning  to  him ) . 

Never  shall  any  man  say  that  1, 

that  Tostig 
Conjured  the  mightier   Harold   from 

his  North 
To  do  the  battle  for  me  here  in  Eng- 
land, 
Then     left     him    for    the    meaner! 

thee  !— 
Thou  hast  no  passion  for  the   House 

of  Godwin — 
Thou  hast  but  cared  to  make  thyself 

a  king — 
Thou  hast  sold  me  for  a  cry. — 
Thou  gavest  thy  voice  against  me  in 

the  Council — 

1  hate    thee,   and   despise   thee,  and 

defy  thee. 
Farewell  for  ever !  \Exit. 

Harold.        On  to  Stamford-bridge  ! 

SCENE  HI. 

After  thk  Battle  of  Stamford- 
Bridge.     Banquet. 

Harold  and  Aldwyth.  Gurth, 
Leofwtin,  Morcar,  Edwin,  and 
other  Earls  and  Thanes. 


VoUes.    Hail!    Harold!    Aldwyth! 

hail,  bridegroom  and  bride! 
Aldwyth     {talking    'with     Harold). 
Answer  them  thou  ! 
Is  this  our  marriage-banquet  ?   Would 

the  wines 
Of  wedding  had  been  dash'd  into  the 

cups 
Of  victory,  and  our  marriage  and  thy 

glory 
Been    drunk    together  I     these    poor 

hands  but  sew. 
Spin,  broider — would  that  they  were 

man's  to  have  held 
The  battle-axe  by  thee  I 

Harold.  There  was  a  moment 

When  being  forced  aloof  from  all  my 

guard. 
And  striking  at   Hardrada    and   his 

madmen 
I  had  wish*d  for  any  weapon. 
Aldwyth.  Why  art  thou  sad  ? 

Harold.    I  have  lost  the   boy  who 
play'd  at  ball  with  me, 
With  whom   I   fought   another  fight 

than  this 
Of  Stamford-bridge. 

Aldwyth.        Ay!  ay!  thy  victories 
Over  our  own  poor  Wales,  when  at 

thy  side 
He  conquer'd  with  thee. 

Harold.  No — the  childish  fist 

That  cannot  strike  again. 

Aldwyth.  Thou  art  too  kindly. 

Why  didst  thou  let  so  many  Norse- 
men hence  ? 
Thy    fierce    forekings    had    clench'd 

their  pirate  hides 
To  the  bleak  church  doors,  like  kites 
upon  a  barn. 
Harold.     Is  there  so  great  a  need 

to  tell  thee  why  ? 
Aldwyth.      Yea,     am     I     not     thy 

wife  ? 
Voices.  Hail,  Harold,  Aldwyth  ! 

Bridegroom  and  bride  ! 
Aldwyth.     Answer  them ! 

[7>  Harold. 

Harold  [to  all).    Earls  and  Thanes  ! 

Full  thanks  for  your  fair  greeting  of 

my  bride ! 
Earls,  Thanes,  and  all   our  country 
men  !  the  day, 


Our  day  beside  (he  Derwent  will  not 

Less  than  a  stai  amoDg  the  goldencst 

Of  Alfred,  or  of  Edward  bis  great 

Or  Alhelstaii,  or  English  Ironside 
Who  fought  with  Kiiut,  or  Knot  who 

coming  Dane 
Died  English.    Every  man  about  his 

king 
Fought  like  a  king  ;  the  Itmg  like  his 


No   better;  nne  for  all,  and  all   for 

One  soull    and   therefore    have 

shattet'd  back 
■The    hugest  wave    from    Norselaiid 

Surged   on   us,  and   our    battle-axeii 

The  Raven's  wing,  and  dumb'd  his 

From   the  gray  sea  for  ever.     Many 

are  gone- 
Drink  to  the  dead  who   died  for  us, 

the  living 
Who  fought  and  would  have  died,  but 

happier  lived. 
If  happier  be  lo  live  ;  they  both  have 

life 
In  the  large   mouth  of    England,  till 

hrr  voice 
Die  with  the  world.      Hail— hail  I 
Morcar.     May  all    invaders    perish 
like  Hardradat 
All  traitors  fail  like  Tosltg  I 

\_Atl  driuk  but\i^xa\A. 
Atdwylh.  Thy  cup's  full  I 

Harold.    I  saw  the  hand  of  Tostig 

Our  dear,  dead,  traitor-brother,  Tostig, 

Reverently  wc  buried.     Friends,  had 

Without  too  large  self-lauding  1  must 

hold 
The  sequel  had  been  other  than  his 

With  Norway,  and  this  battle.     Peace 


At  banquet  in   this   hall,  and   heating 
For  there  be  those  I  fear  who  prick'd 

To  make   him   spring,  that  sight   of 

Danish  blood 
Might  serve    an   end   not   English — 

peace  with  them 
Likewise,  if  they  can  be  at  peace  with 

what 
God  gave  us  to  divide  us  from  the 

Aldwvth  {aside  to  Harold),      Make 
not    our    Morcar   sullen:   it   is 

Harold.     Hail   to  the    living    who 

fought,  the  dead  who  fell ! 
"-■    -      Hail.hai" 


■/  Tkah 


How 


which  King  Harold  gave 
To  bis  dead  namesake,  when  he  ask'd 
for  England  ? 
Uofwiii.     -Seven    Feet    of    English 
earth,  or  something  more, 
Seeing  he  is  a  gianf !  • 
Firil  Thane.     Then    for    the    bas- 
tard 
Six  feet  and  nothing  more  ! 

LtP/wiH.  Ay,  but  belike 

Thou  hast  not  learnt  his  measure 

First  Thane.  By  St.  Edmunil 

I  uvcr-measure  him.    Sound  sleep  In 

the  man 
Here  by  dead  Norway  without  dre^in 

Seeond    Thaiit.     What  is  he  bia- 

ging  still  that  he  will  come 

To  thrust  our  Harold's  throne  Uwm 

under  him? 
My  nurse  would  tell  me  of  a  molcUil* 
crying 
'"'"    'Stand    aside    au'l 


'    Than 


nforn: 


lDri> 


Second  Thane.     God  sink  him  I 
First  Thane.    Cannot  hands  which 
had  the  strength 
To  shove  that  stranded   iceberg  off 

our  shores. 
And  send  the  shatter'd  North  again 
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Harold. 


ACT  IT. 


Scuttle    his    cockle-shell  ?      What's 

Brunanburg 
To  Stamford-bridge  ?  a  war-crash,  and 

so  hard, 
So  loud,  that,  by  St.  Dunstan,  old  St. 

Thor— 
By   God,  we  thought  him  dead — ^but 

our  old  Thor 
Heard   his  own   thunder   again,  and 

woke  and  came 
Among  us  again,  and  mark'd  the  sons 

of  those 
Who     made    this    Britain    England, 

break  the  North  : 

Mark'd  how  the  war-axe  swang, 
Heard  how  the  war-horn  sang, 
Mark'd  how  the  spear-head  sprang. 
Heard  how  the  shield-wall  rang. 
Iron  on  iron  clang, 
Anvil  on  hammer  bang — 

Second  Thane.     Hammer  on  anvil, 
hammer  on  anvil.     Old  dog, 
Thou  art  drunk,  old  dog ! 

First  Thane.     Too  drunk  to  fight 
with  thee  ! 

Second    Thane.     Fight    thou    with 
thine  own  double,  not  with  me, 
Keep  that  for  Norman  William  ! 

First  T/iane.     Down  with  William  ! 

Third  Thane.    The  washerwoman's 
brat ! 

Fourth   Thane.    The   tanner's   bas- 
tard \ 

Fifth  Thane.     The  Falaise  byblow  ! 

\^Enter  a   Thane, yr^w   Pevensey^ 
spattered  with  mud. 

Harold.        Ay,  but  what  late  guest. 
As  haggard  as  a  fast  of  forty  days, 
And  caked  and  plaster'd  with  a  hun- 
dred mires, 
Hath  stumbled  on  our  cups  ? 

Thane  from  Pcvcnscy.     My  lord  the 
King ! 
William    the  Norman,   for   the    wind 
had  changed — 
Harold.     I  felt  it  in   the  middle  of 
that  fierce  fight 
At    Stamford-bridge.     William    hath 
landed,  ha  ? 


Thane  front  Pevensey.    Landed  at 
Pevensey — I   am  from  Pevcn- 


Hath 


sey — 
wasted 


all  the  land  at  Peven- 
sey— 
Hath  harried  mine  own  cattle— God 

confound  him ! 
I   have   ridden   night   and   day  from 

Pevensey — 
A   thousand   ships — a  hundred  thou- 
sand men — 
Thousands  of  horses,  like  as  many 

lions 
Neighing  and  roaring  as  they  leapt  to 

land — 
Harold.     How  oft  in  coming  hast 

thou  broken  bread? 
Thane  from  Pevensey,    Some  thrice, 

or  so. 
Harold.     Bong  not  thy  hoUowness 
On  our  full   feast.     Famine   is  fear, 

were  it  but 
Of    being    starved.      Sit    down,   sit 

down,  and  eat, 
And,  when  again  red-blooded,  speak 

again ; 
(Aside.)      The   men   that  guarded 

England  to  the  South 
Were  scatter'd  to  the  harvest.    .   .  . 

No  power  mine 
To  hold  their  force   together.    .   .  . 

Many  are  fallen 
At  Stamford-bridge     .    .    .     the 

pie  stupid-sure 
Sleep    like    their    swine     .     . 

South  and  North  at  once 
I  could  not  be. 

[Aloud.)     Gurth,  Leofwin,   Morcar, 

Edwin ! 
[Pointiui:^  to  the  revellers.)     The  curse 

of  England  !  these  are  drown'd 

in  wassail. 
And  cannot  see  the  world  but  thro' 

their  wines ! 
Leave  them !  and  thee  too,  Aldwyth, 

must  I  leave — 
Harsh   is    the    news !    hard    is     our 

honeymoon ! 
Thy  pardon.     ( Turning  round  to  his 

attendants,)      Break    the     ban- 
quet up     .     .     .     Ye  four  I 
And  thou,  my  carrier-pigeon  of  black 

news, 


peo- 


m 


ll, 


>!l 


ll 

!! 


■!l 


i|il 
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SCENE  I— A  Tent  on  a  Molind. 

Field  of  Senlac 

HAROtD,  silling;  by  Aim  standing 
HuoH  Maroot  Ihi  Monk,  Gur'ih, 
Leofwin. 


Muddeil  the  brook  and  predEtcrmined 

all. 
Monk, 
Thou  hast  said  thy  say,  and  had  my 

constant  'No' 
For  all  hut  instaul  baltle.     I  heav  no 

MargBl.     Hear   me   again— [ill  the 

Scatter  thy  people  home,  descend  the 

liill. 
Lay  hands  of  full  allegiance  in  ihy 

And  crave   his  mercy,  lor  the  Holy 

Father 
Hath  given  this  realm  uf  England  to 
the  Norman. 
Harold.    Then   for  the  last   time, 
monk,  I  ask  again 
When  had  the  Lateran  and  the  Holy 

Father 
To  do  with  Eiigland's  choice  of  her 
own  king  ? 
hfargcl.    Earl,  the   first   Christian 
Caesar  drew  to  the  East 
To  leave  the  Pope  dominion  in  the 
West. 
,   He  gave  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
'  West. 

Haretd.      Sol— did    he  ?— Earl— I 
have  a  mind  to  play 
f  The  William  with  tliine  eyesight  and 
f  thv  tongue. 

KiEarl — ay— Ihou  art  hut  a  messenger 
oi  William. 


senger  of  God, 
His   Norman   Daniel  1     Mene,  Mene, 

Tekel  I 
Is  thy  wrath  Hell,  that  I  should  spare 

to  cry, 
Yon    heaven    is    wroth   with    thetf 


Hea 
Our  Saints 


le  agaii 


moved  the   Church 
that  moves  the  world, 
And  all  ihc  Heavens  and  very  Cod: 

they  heard — 
They  know  King  Edward's  promise 
and  Ihine — thine. 
Hardd.      Should   they   not    know 
free     England     crowns     hcr- 


Not 


:  I  had  power  to 
rd  cancell'd  his 


And  for  my  part  therein — Back  to 
that  juggler,  ynising. 

Tell  him  the  Saints  are  nobler  than 
he  dreams, 

Tell  him  thai  God  is  nobler  than  the 
Saints, 

And    tell    him    we    stand    arm'd     on 
Senlac  Hill, 

And  bide  the  doom  of  God. 

Margat.  Hear  it  thto'  me. 

The    realm   for  which  thou  art  fore- 
sworn is  cursed. 

The  babe  enwomb'd  and  at  the  breast 

The  cor|ise  thou  whelmest  with  thine 

earlh  is  cursed, 
The  soul  who  fighteth  on  Ihy  side  is 

cursed. 
The  seed  thou  sowesl  in  thy  field  is 

The  steer  wlierewilh  thou  plnwest  thy 

field  is  cursed. 
The  fowl  (hat  fleeth  u'cr  thy  field  is 

cursed. 
And  thou,  usurper,  liar — 

Ihirvld.  Out,  beast    monk  I 

[Lifting  Ail  hand  le  tiritf  Aim. 
Ganh  stofs  lAe  blmn. 


le 

Ahrgd. 


lai 
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AC 


Harold.        Thanks,   Gurth !      The 

simple,  silent,  selfless  man 
Is  worth  a  world  of  tonguesters.     (  To 

Margot.)     Get  thee  gone  ! 
He   means   the   thing  he   says.     See 

him  out  safe ! 
Leofwin.     He  hath  blown  himself 

as  red  as  fire  with  curses. 
An   honest  fool  I  Follow  me,  honest 

fool. 
But  if  thou  blurt  thy  curse  among  our 

folk, 
I  know  not — I  may  give  that  egg-bald 

head 
The  tap  that  silences. 

Harold,  See  him  out  safe. 

\Exeunt  Leofwin  and  Margot. 

Giirth.     Thou  hast  lost  thine  even 

temper,  brother  Harold ! 
Harold.     Gurth,   when    I   past    by 

Waltham,  mv  foundation 
For  men  who  serve  the  neighbor,  not 

themselves, 
I  cast  me  down  prone,  praying;  and, 

when  I  rose. 
They  told  me  that  the  Holy  Rood  had 

lean'd 
And  bovv'd  above  me ;  whether  that 

which  held  it 
Had  weaken'd,  and   the    Rood   itself 

were  bound 
To    that   necessity    which    binds     us 

down ; 
Whether  it  bow'd  at  all  but  in  their 

fancy; 
Or  if  it  bow'd,  whether  it  symbol'd  ruin 
Or   glory,    who   shall    tell  ?  but   they 

were  sad, 
And  somewhat  sadden'd  me. 

Gurth.  Yet  if  a  fear, 

Or  shadow  of  a  fear,  lest  the  strange 

Saints 
By  whom  thou  swarest,  should  have 

power  to  balk 
Thy  puissance  in  this  fight  with  him, 

who  made 
And    heard    thee     swear — brother — / 

have  not  sworn — 
If  the  king  fall,  may  not  the  kingdom 

fall? 
But  if  1  fall,  1  fall,  and  thou  art  king ; 
And,   if    I  win,  I  win,  and   thou   art 

Ki:vtr; 


Draw   thou   to    London,   there  n 

strength  to  breast 
Whatever  chance,  but  leave  this 

to  me. 
Leofwin  [entering).     And  waste 

land  about  thee  as  thou  go< 
And  be   thy  hand   as  winter  on 

field, 
To  leave  the  foe  no  forage. 

Harold,  Noble  Gu 

Best  son   of  Godwin  I     If   I   fal 

fall— 
The  doom  of  God  I     How  should 

people  fight 
When   the   King  flies?     And,   I 

win,  art  thou  mad  ? 
How  should   the   King    of    Eng 

waste  the  fields 
Of   England,   his  own    people  .^- 

glance  yet 
Of  the  Northumbrian  helmet  on 

heath  ? 
Leofwin.     No,  but  a  shoal  of  w 

upon  the  heath. 
And  someone  saw  thy  willy-nilly 
Vying  a  tress   against    our    gol 

fern. 
Harold.     Vying    a    tear    with 

cold  dews,  a  sigh 
With    these     low-moaning    heav 

Let  her  be  fetch'd. 
We  have   parted  from  our  wife  m 

out  reproach, 
Tho'  we    have   pierced    thro'    all 

practices  ; 
And  that  is  well. 

Leofiuiu.  I  saw  her  even  n< 

She  hath  not  left  us. 

Harold.      Nought  of  Morcar  th 
Gurth.     Nor  seen,  nor  heard  ;  th 

William's  or  his  own 
As  wind  blows,  or  tide  flows  :  be 

he  watches, 
If  this  war-storm  in  one  of  its  ro 

rolls 
Wash  up  that  old  crown  of  North 

berland. 
Harold.     T  married  her  for  Mor 


-a  sin  ac;amst 


The  truth  of   love.     Evil  for  gooc 

seems, 
Is  oft   as  childless    of  the    godd 

evil 


SCENE  I. 


Harold, 
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For  evil. 

Leofwin,     Good    for     good     hath 
borne  at  times 

A  bastard  false  as  William. 

Harold,  Ay,  if  Wisdom 

Pair'd  not  with  Good.  But  I  am 
somewhat  worn, 

A  snatch  of  sleep  were  like  the  peace 
of  God. 

Gurth,  Leofwin,  go  once  more  about 
the  hill— 

What  did  the  dead  man  call  it — San- 
guelac, 

The  lake  of  blood  .> 

Leofwin.     A  lake  that  dips  in  Wil- 
liam 

As  well  as  Harold. 

Harold.     Like     enough.      I     have 
seen 

The  trenches  dug,  the  palisades  up- 
rear'd 

And  wattled  thick  with  ash  and  wil- 
low-wands ; 

Yea,  wrought   at   them  myself.     Go 
round  once  more ; 

See  all  be  sound  and  whole.  No 
Norman  horse 

Can  shatter  England,-  standing  shield 
by  shield ; 

Tell  that  again  to  all. 

Gurth.  I  will,  good  brother. 

Harold.     Our  guardsman  hath  but 
toil'd  his  hand  and  foot, 

I  hand,  foot,  heart  and  head.  Some 
wine  !  {One pours  wine  into  a 
goblet  which  he  hands  to  Har- 
old.) Too  much  ! 

What?  we  must  use  our  battle-axe 
to-day. 

Our  guardsmen  have  slept  well,  since 
we  came  in  ? 
Leofwin.     Ay,    slept    and    snored. 
Your  second-sighted  man 

That  scared  the  dying  conscience  of 
the  king, 

Misheard  their  snores  for  groans. 
They  are  up  again 

And  chanting  that  old  song  of  Brun- 
anburg 

Where  England  conquer'd. 

Harold.     That   is  well.     The  Nor- 
man, 

What  is  he  doing  ? 


Leofwin.        Praying  for  Normandy; 
Our  scouts   have  heard  .the  tinkle  of 

their  bells. 
Harold.     And   our    old   songs  are 

prayers  for  England  too  1 
But  by  all  Saints— 
Leofwin.      Barring  the  Norman  ! 
Harold.  Nay, 

Were    the    great    trumpet    blowing 

doomsday  dawn, 
I   needs   must  rest.     Call    when   the 

Norman  moves — 

[Exeunt  allj  but  Harold. 
No  horse — thousands  of  horses — our 

shield  wall — 
Wall — break     it     not — break     not — 

break —  [Sleeps. 

Vision  of  Edward.     Son  Harold,  I 

thy  king,  who  came  before 
To   tell   thee    thou  shouldst   win   at 

Stamford-bridge, 
Come  yet  once  more,  from  where  I  am 

at  peace. 
Because  I   loved  thee  in    my  mortal 

day. 
To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  die  on  Senlac 

hill— 
Sanguelac ! 

Vision  of  Wulfnoth.      O   brother, 

from  my  ghastly  oubliette 
I  send   my  voice  across  the  narrow 

seas — 
No   more,   no    more,    dear  brother, 

never-more — 
Sanguelac  I 

Vision  of  Tosti^.     O  brother,  most 

unbrotherlike  to  me. 
Thou  gavest  thy  voice  against  me  in 

my  life, 
I  give  my  voice  against  thee  from  the 

grave — 
Sanguelac ! 

Vision  of  Norman  Saints.     O  hap- 
less Harold  1  King  but  for  an 

hour! 
Thou  swarest  falsely  by  our  blessed 

bones. 
We  give  our  voice  against  thee  out  of 

heaven  1 
Sanguelac  1  Sanguelac !    The    arrow  ! 

the  arrow  1 
Harold  {starting    up^  battle-axe   in 

hand).  Away  I 
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My  battle-axe  against    your   voices. 

Peace  I 
The  king's  last  word — *  the  arrow  1  ' 

I  shall  die — 
I  die  for  England  then,  who  lived  for 

England — 
What  nobler  ?  men  must  die. 
I       cannot      fall       into      a      falser 

world — 
I  have  done  no  man  wrong.     Tostig, 

poor  brother, 
Art  t/ion  so  anger'd  ? 
Fain  had  I  kept  thine  earldom  in  thy 

hands 
Save   for  thy  wild   and   violent   will 

that  wrench'd 
All  hearts  of  freemen   from  thee.     I 

could  do 
No  other  than   this   way  advise  the 

king 
Against   the  race  of   Godwin.     Is  it 

possible 
That  mortal   men   should  bear  their 

earthly  heats 
Into  yon  bloodless  world,  and  threaten 

us  thence 
Unschoord   of   Death  ?      Thus   then 

thou  art  revenged — 
I    left     our     England   naked    to   the 

South 
To   meet    thee   in    the    North.      The 

Norseman's  raid 
Hath  helpt  the  Norman,  and  the  race 

of  Godwin 
Hath  ruin'd  Godwin.     No — our  wak- 
ing thoughts 
Suffer  a  stormless  shipwreck  in  the 

pools 
Of      sullen       slumber,      and       arise 

again 
Disjointed  :       only      dreams — where 

mine  own  self 
Takes  part    against    myself!     Why.** 

for  a  spark 
Of  self-disdain  born   in  me    when    I 

sware 
Falsely  to    him,  the   falser    Norman, 

over 
His  gilded  ark  of  mummy-saints,  by 

whom 
I  knew  not  that  I  sware, — not  for  my- 
self— 
For  England — yet  not  wholly — 


{Enter  Edith.) 

Edith,  Edith, 
Get  thou  into  thy  cloister  as  the  king 
Will'd  it     be  safe  :  the  perjury-mon- 

gering  Count 
Hath  made  too  good   an  use  of  Holy 

Church 
To  break  her  close !     There  the  great 

God  of  truth 
Fill  all  thine   hours   with  peace!— A 

lying  devil 
Hath  haunted    me — mine    oath— my 

wife — I  fain 
Had  made  my  marriage  not  a  lie;  I 

could  not : 
Thou  art  my  bride  I  and  thou  in  after 

years 
Praying  perchance  for  this  poor  soul 

of  mine 
In   cold,  white   cells   beneath   an  icy 

moon — 
This  memory  to   thee  I — ^and   this  to 

England, 
My  legacy  of  war  against  the  Pope 
From   child  to  child,  from  Pope  to 

Pope,  from  age  to  age. 
Till  the  sea  wash-  her  level  with  her 

shores. 
Or  till  the  Pope  be  Christ's. 

Enter  Aldwyth. 

Ahhvyth    {to  Edith).      Away  from 

him  ! 
Edith.      I     will  ...  I     have     not 
sj^oken  to  the  king 
One   word ;  and  one   I    must.     Fare- 
well!  IGoing. 
Harold.                                    Not  yet. 
Stay. 
Edith.     To  what  use  1 
Harold.     The  king  commands  thee, 
woman ! 

(/;>  Aldwyth.) 
Have    thy   two   brethren    sent    their 
forces  in  ? 
Aldivyth.     Nay,  T  fear  not. 
Harold.     Then   there's  no  force  in 
thee  ! 
Thou   didst    possess  thyself  of    Ed- 
ward's ear 
To  part  me  from  the  woman   that  I 
loved ! 


lu  didst  amuse  the  fierce  N'orthum- 
f  Thou  huEt  been  false  to  England  and 

been  false  to  thee. 
I   Leave    nie.    No    more — Pardon    on 
both  sides — Go  I 
Aldwytk.    Alas,  my   lord,  I  loved 


Aldwyik.      O    Harold  1    husband  I 

Shall  we  meet  again  ? 
Harold.     After    the    battle— after 

the  battle.    Go. 

\Exit  A'idwyth. 
Edith.    Alas,   my  lord,  she   laved 

thee. 
Harold.  Never  I  never  1 

Edilh.     I  saw  it  in  her  eyes  I 
Harold.  I  see  ilin  thine. 

And  not  on  thee— nor  England— fall 
God's  doom  I 
EdilA.    On    lift  I   on     me.    And 
thou  art  England  I    Alfred 
Was  England.     Ethelred   was  noth- 
ing.    England 
Is  but  her  king,  and  thou  art  Harold  I 
Harold.  Ediih, 

The  sign  in  heaven — the  sudden  blast 

My  fatal  oath — the  dead  Saints — the 

dark  dreams— 
The     Pope's    Anathema— the    Holy 


That  bow'd  t 


il  Waltham— Edith, 


1.  the  last  English  King  of  England— 

Edilk.  No, 

First  of  a  line  that  coming  from  the 

And  chosen  by  the  people — 
Harold.  And  fighting  for 

And  dying  for  the  people — 
Edilh.  Living  I  living  I 

Harold.     Yea  so,  good  cheer  !  thou 
art  Harold.  I  am  Edith  I 


Look  not  thus  wan  I 

Edith.    What  matters  how  I  look  ? 
Have    we    not    broken    Wales    and 
Norselandf  slain, 

e  battle,  incar- 


nate » 


Their  gia 


mightier 


!  I  when  all  was  lost,  lii: 
ihield,  and  dash'd  it  on 


Two   deaths 

And  died  so, 
hate 


And  bit  his 

the  ground, 
And  swaymg   his  two-handed   swu;i. 

about  him, 

every  swing,  ran   in 

\A   I  loved  him  as  I 

ide  me  liar.     If  HaLc 
can  kill, 
And  Lo:ithing  wield  a  Saxon  baLllc- 

Edilh.     Waste  not  thy  might  before 

the  battle! 
Harold.  No, 

And  thou  must  hence.     Stigandwill 

And  so — Farewell. 

\He  is  suing,  but  turns  back. 
The  ring  thou  darest  not  wear, 
I  have  had  it  fashion'd,  see,  to  meet 
my  hand. 
[Harold  shiras  the  ring  vihich  is 
on  hisjinger. 
Farewell  1 

\He  IS  going,  but  turns  back  again. 
I  am  dead  as  Death  this  day  to  ought 

Save  William's  death  or  mine. 

Edilh.  Thy  death  1— to  Jay  1 

Is  it  not  thy  birthday  ? 

Harold.  Ay,  that  hapliy  day  I 

A    birthday    welcome  I    happy    days 

One— this  I  [Thiy  embrace. 

Look,  I  will  beat  thy  blessing  into  the 

battle 
And  front  the  doom  of  God. 

Xorman  eriis  {Ae.irdin  the  distance). 
Ha  Rou  I  Ha  Rou  I 
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Enter  GuRTH. 

Gurth.    The  Norman  moves ! 
Harold.     Harold  and  Holy  Cross  I 
[Exeunt  Harold  and  Gurth. 

Enter  Stigand. 

Stigand.     Our  Church  in  arms — the 

lamb  the  lion — not 
Spear  into  pruning-hook — the  counter 

way — 
Cowl,  helm;  and  crozier,  battle-axe. 

Abbot  Alf  wig, 
Leofric,  and  all  the  monks  of  Peter- 

boro* 
Strike  for  the  king ;  but  I,  old  wretch, 

old  Stigand, 
With  hands  too  limp  to  brandish  iron 

— and  yet 
I  have  a  power — would   Harold  ask 

me  for  it — 
I  have  a  power. 
Edith.       What  power,  holy  father  ? 
Stigand.    Power  now  from  Harold 

to  command  thee  hence 
And  see  thee  safe  from  Senlac. 

Edith.  I  remain ! 

Stigand.     Yea,  so  will  I,  daughter, 

until  I  find 
Which  way  the  battle  balance.     I  can 

see  it 
From  where  we  stand :  and,  live  or 

die,  I  would 
I  were  among  them  1 

Canons  from  Waltham  {singing  with- 
out). 

Salva  patriam 
Sancte  Pater, 
Salva  Fill, 
Salva  Spiritus, 
Salva  patriam, 
Sancta  Mater.^ 

Edith.    Are  those  the  blessed  angels 

quiring,  father  ? 
Stigand.      No,    daughter,   but    the 

canons  out  of  Waltham, 

^  The  a  throughout  these   Latin  hymns 
should  be  sounded  broad,  as  in  '  father.' 


The  king's  foundatiofi,  that  have  fol- 
low*d  him. 
Edith.    O   God  of    battles,   make 
their  wall  of  shields 
Firm  as   thy  cliffs,  strengthen  their 

palisades ! 
What  is  that  whirring  sound  t 
Stigand.  The  Norman  arrow ! 

Edith.     Look  out  upon  the  battle — 

is  he  safe  .•* 
Stigand.    The     king    of    England 
stands  between  his  banners. 
He  glitters  on   the  crowning  of  the 

hill. 
God  save  King  Harold  I 

Edith.  — chosen  by  his  people 

And  fighting  for  his  people ! 

Stigand.  There  is  one 

Come   as  Goliath  came  of  yore — he 

flings 
His    brand    in    air    and    catches    it 

again. 
He  is  chanting  some  old  warsong. 

Edith.  And  no  David 

To  meet  him  } 
Stigand.     Ay,  there  springs  a  Saxon 
on  him. 
Falls — and  another  falls. 
Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  I 

Stigand.     Lo  !  our  good  Gurth  hath 

smitten  him  to  the  death. 
Edith.    So  perish  all  the   enemies 
of  Harold! 

Canons  {singing). 

Hostis  in  Angliam 

Ruit  praedator, 
Illorum,  Domine, 

Scutum  scindatur ! 
Hostis  per  Angliae 

Plagas  bacchatur; 

Casa  crematur. 

Pastor  fugatur 

Grex  trucidatur — 

Stigand.     Illos  trucida,  Domine. 
Edith.  Ay,  good  fath^;!. 

Canons  {singing). 

Illorum  scelera 
Poena  sequatur ! 

English  cries.        Harold  and  Holy 
Cross!     Out!   Out! 


3CENE  1,                                             Harold.                                                   Z7> ' 

Stis.„ui.                              Our  jflvelins 

As  thine  own  bulls  that  fall  on  crime- 

Answer  llieir  arrows.     All  the  Nor- 

ful heads 

man  fool 

Charged  with  the  weight  of  heaven 

Areslormiiig  up  the  hill.    The  range 

uf  kniehts 
Sit,  each  a  matuc  on  hia  horse,  and 

wherefrom  they  fain 

Canons  [singing). 

wait. 

English   crin.      Harold  and    God 

Dens                                   ^H 

Almighty  1 

Suriras  e  tenebrib,               ^^^| 

Norman  cries.     Ha  Ron  1  Ha  Rou  ! 

Sis  vindicator  1                 ^H 

Canons  {singing). 

Fulmina,  fulmina                   ^^ 
DeuBvastatorl 

Eques  cam  pedite 
Przpcdialur  I 

Edith.    O  God  of  battles,  they  are 

niorum  in  lacrymas 

Make  thou  one  man  as  three  to  roll 

Cruor  fundatur  1 

them  down  1 

Anglia  precatur. 

Canons  {si'igi'-g). 

SHgiiH./.     Look,  daughter,  look. 

Kquns  cum  equite 

IjejiciaturT                        ^ 
Acics,  Acies                             ^H 

£Jiti.        Nav.  father,  look  for  n/f  ,' 

Sligaiid.     Our  aiea  lighten   with  a 

single  Bash 

Frange  Creator  1                    ^H 

About   the  summit   of  the   hill,   and 
'                 heads 

And  arms  are  sliver'd  off  and  spliii- 

Stigand.    Yea,  yea,  for   how  their 

Icr'd  by 
Their    lighlnmg— and   they    fiy-lhe 

lances  snap  and  shiver 

Against  the  shifting  blaze  of  Harold's 

Norman  flies. 

Editk.     Sligand,  O  father,  have  we 

War-woodman  of  old  Woden,  how  he 

won  the  day  ? 

fells 

Stigimd.     No,   daughter,  no — Ihey 
fall  behind  Ihe  horse— 

The  mortal  copse  of  faces  1    There  1 

And  there  1 

Their  horse  arc  ihionging  to  the  barri- 

The horse  and  horseman  cannot  meet 

cades; 

the  shield. 

r  see  the  gonfanon  of  Holy  Peler 

The  blow  that  brains  the  horseman 

Floating  above  their  hehnets— ha  1  he 

cleaves  the  horse. 

is  down  I 

The  horse  and  horseman  roH  along 

Edith.     He  down  1     Who  down  ? 

the  hill,                                        ^ 

Stigand.     The    Norman    Count    is 

They  fly  once  more,  they  fly,  the  No^H 

down. 

^H 

Edith.      So  perish  all  the  enemies 

of  England  1 
Stigiind.     No,   no,   he    hath    risen 

Equus  cum  equite               ^H 
Prscipitalur.                      ^M 

again— he  bares  his  face- 

Edith.    0  God,  the  Gt>d  of  troth 

Shouts  something— he  points  onward 

hath  heard  my  cry. 

—all  their  horse 

Follow  them,  follow  them,  drive  them 

Swallow  the  hill  locust-like,  swarming 

to  the  seal 

EdilA. '  O  God  of  battles,  make  his 

lllorum  scelera 
Plena  sequaturl 

battle-axe  keen 

As  Ihine  own  sharp-dividing  justice. 

Sligand.     Trulh!no;a  lieiatri-'' 

heavy 

a  Norman  trick  1                   ^^^ 
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They    turn    on     the    pursuer,    horse 

against  foot, 
They  murder  all  that  follow. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  I 

Stigand.        Hot-headed      fools — to 
burst  the  wall  of  shields  ! 
They  have  broken  the  commandment 
of  the  king  I 
Edith.    His  oath   was    broken — O 
holy  Norman  Saints, 
Ye  that  are  now  of  heaven,  and  see 

beyond 
Your  Norman  shrines,  pardon  it,  par- 
don it. 
That  he  forsware  himself  for  all  he 

loved. 
Me,  me  and  all !    Look  out  upon  the 
battle! 
Stigand.    They  thunder  again  upon 
the  barricades. 
My  sight  is  eagle,  but  the  strife  so 

thick— 
This  is  the  hottest  of  it :  hold,  ash  I 
hold,  willow  1 
English  cries.     Out,  out ! 
Norman  cries.  Ha  Rou  ! 

Stigand.      Ha !    Gurth   hath    leapt 
upon  him 
And  slain  him  ;  he  hath  fallen. 

Edith.  And  I  am  heard. 

Glory  to  God  in  the   Highest !  fallen, 

fallen ! 

Stigand.      No,    no,    his    horse — he 

mounts  another — wields 

His  war  club,  dashes  it  on  Gurth,  and 

Gurth, 
Our  noble  Gurth,  is  down  1 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  ! 

Stigand.     And  Leofwin  is  down  1 
Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  ! 

O    Thou    that   knowest,   let    not  my 

strong  prayer 
Be  weaken'd  in   thy  sight,  because  I 

love 
The  husljand  of  another  ! 

N'orniaii  cries.     11a  Rou  !   Ha  Rou  ! 
EditJi.     I  do  not   Iiear  our  English 

war-cry. 
Stigand.  No. 

EditJi.     Look   out   ujion   the  battle 

— is  he  safe  ? 
Stimnd.     He    stands   1:)etwecn    the 
baimers  with  the  dead 


So   piled  about   him   he  can    hardly 

move. 
Edith  {takes  up  the  war-cry).     Out  1 

out! 
Norman  cries.     Ha  Rou  ! 
Edith  {cries  out).    Harold  and  Holy 

Cross  ! 
Norman     cries.      Ha    Rou !       Ha 

Rou! 
Edith.      What     is     that    whirring 

sound  ? 
Stigand.     The  Norman    sends    his 

arrows  up  to  Heaven, 
They   fall  on  those  within   the  pali- 
sade ! 
Edith.     Look  out  upon  the  hill — ^is 

Harold  there  ? 
Stigand.      Sanguelac — Sanguelac — 

the  arrow — the  arrow  I — away ! 


SCENE  IL— Field  of  the  Dead. 
Night. 

Aldwyth  and  Edith. 

Aldiuvth.     O  Edith,  art  thou  here  ? 
O  Harold,  Harold— 
Our  Harold — we  shall  never  see  him 
more. 
Edith.     For  there  was   more  than 
sister  in  my  kiss, 
And  so  the  saints  were  wroth.     I  can- 
not love  them, 
For  they  are  Norman  saints — and  yet 

T  should — 
They  are  so  much  holier  than  their 

harlot's  son 
With  whom   they  play'd   their  game 
against  the  king ! 
Aldwyth.     The   king   is   slain,    the 

kingdom  overthrown  I 
Edith.     No  matter ! 
Aldwyth.     How  no  matter,  Harold 
slain  .'' — 
I   cannot  find   his  body.     O  help  me 

thou  I 
O  Edith,  if  I  ever   wrought  against 

thee, 
Forgive  me  thou,  and  help  me  here  1 
Edith.  No  matter! 

Ahhuyth.     Not  help  me,  nor  forgive 
me  .'* 


Ha 


'■What 


,   forgive 

ng  one  who  wedded  me  in 
God's  angels  only  know  it. 
doing  lie  re  among  the 


deadf 
'rhey  are   stripping  the  dead   bodies 

naked  yonder, 
And  thou  art  come   to  rob  them   oE 

Aldwylh.    O  Edith,  Edith,  I  have 
lost  both  crown 
,And  husband. 

Bdith.  So  have  I. 

Atdwylh.  I  tell  thee,  girl, 

I  am  seeking  my  dead  Harold. 

Edilk.  And  I  mine  I 

The  Holy  Father  strangled  him  with  a 

Of    Peter,  and    his   brother    Tostig 

helpt ; 
The  wicked  sister  clapl  het  hands  and 

la  ugh 'd ; 
Then  all  the  dead  fell  on  him. 

AldwylA.  Ediih,  Edith— 

EdilA.     What  was  he  like,  this  hus- 
band ?  like  to  thee  i 
Call  not  for  help  from  me.    I  knew 


He  lies  not  here 

not  close  beside  the 

standard. 

Here  fell  the  tru 

st,manli 

St  hearts  of 

England. 

Go  further  hence 

and  find 

him. 

Aldwyth. 

Sh 

Edith.     That 

doth      n 

either.     Lower  the 

ght. 

He  must  be  here 

EMier  two  Canons,  OsGOD  and 
AtHELRIC,  -luilA  totrhes.  They 
turn  ever  the  dead  bodiet  and 
examint  them  as  they  pass. 

Osgad.  I  think  that  this  ia  Thur- 
kill. 

Athelric.     Mote  likely  Gndric. 

Osgod.  I  am  sure  this  body 

AOwig,  the  king's  uncle.  


Athelric.  So  it  is  I 

No,  no— brave  Gurth,  one  gash  frum 

Osgod.     And  here  is  l^ntwin. 
Edilh.  And  here  is  W  ! 

Aldviyth.     Harold?     Oh    no — nay, 
if  it  were— my  God, 
They  have  so  maim'd  and  raurder'd 

all  his  face 
There     is    no    man     can    swear    to 

Edilh.    '  Itul  one  woman  I 

Look  yon,   we    never    mean    to    part 

I  have  found  him,  I  am  happy. 


asP 


Was  ther 

forg 

I  yield  it  freely,  being  the  true  wife 
0£    this  dead  King,  who  never  bore 

revenge. 


LIAM  Mai.kv. 
William.    Whn  be  these  women  i" 

And  what  bodv  i,'  ihia? 
Edith.     Harold,  th^  better  I 
(Villiant.        Ay,  and  what  art  thou  ? 
Edith.     His  wife  1 
Malit.    Not   true,  my  girl,  here  is 
the  Qneen  I  {/•ohiting  out  Ald- 

William  {to  Aldvi,7lh).     Wast  thoU 

his  Queen  ? 
Ald-wylh.     I   was    the     Queen    of 

Wales. 
William.    Why   then  of  England. 

Madam,  fear  us  not. 
{To   Malel).    Kn.iwest    thou    this 

Mtdet.        When  T  visited  England, 
Some  held  she  was  his  wife  in  secret — 

Well— 


le  believed  she  waa  hia  para- 

Edith.    Norman,  thou   liest  I  tiars 
all  of  you, 
Your  Saints  and  all  I    /am  his  wife  1 

and  she— 
For  look,  our  marriage  ring  I 
\Shc  dravii  it   of  »» 
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I  lost  it,  playing  with  it  when  I  was 

wild. 
That  bred  the  doubt !  but  I  am  wiser 

now  ... 

I  am  too  wise  .  .  .  Will  none  among 

you  all 
Bear  me  true  witness — only  for  this 

once — 
That  I  have  found  it  here  again  ? 

\She  puts  it  on. 

And  thou, 

Thy  wife  am  I  for  ever  and  evermore. 

[Falls  on  the  body  and  dies. 

William.     Death  I — and  enough  of 

death  for  this  one  day, 
The  day  of  St.  Calixtus,  ana  the  day, 
My  day  when  I  was  born. 

Malet.  And  this  dead  king's 

Who,    king    or    not,    hath    kinglike 

fought  and  fallen, 
His    birthday,    too.     It.   seems     but 

yester-even 
I  held  it  with  him  in  his  English  halls. 
His  day,  with  all  his  rooftree  ringing 

*  Harold,' 
Before  he  fell  into  the  snare  of  Guy ; 
When  all  men  counted  Harold  would 

be  king, 
And  Harold  was  most  happy. 

William.        Thou  art  half  English. 
Take  them  away ! 
Malet,    I    vow  to  build   a   church  to 

God 
Here  on   the   hill  of  battle ;   let  our 

high  altar 
Stand  where  their  standard  fell  .  .  . 

where  these  two  lie. 
Take  them  away,  I  do  not  love  to  see 

them. 
Pluck  the  dead  woman  off  the  dead 

man,  Malet ! 
Malet.     Faster   than    ivy.     Must    I 

hack  her  arms  off  ? 
How  shall  I  part  them? 

William.     Leave  them.     Let  them 

be! 
Bury  him  and  his  paramour  together. 
He  that  was  false  in  oath  to  me,  it 

seems 
Was  false  to  his  own  wife.     We  will 

not  give  him 
A    Christian    burial :  yet    he   was    a 


And   wise,    yea      truthful,    till  tlu 

blighted  vow 
Which  God  avenged  to-day. 
Wrap    them    together    in    a   purp 

.  cloak 
And  lay  them  both   upon  the  was 

seashore 
At  Hastings,  there  to  guard  the  la 

for  which 
He  did  forswear  himself — a  warrioi 

And  but  that  Holy  Peter  fought  I 

us, 
And  that  the  false  Northumbrian  h 

aloof, 
And  save  for  that  chance  arrow  wh 

the  Saints 
Sharpen'd  and  sent  against  him — ^v 

can  tell  ? — 
Three  horses  had  I  slain  beneath  r 

twice 
I  thought  that  all  was  lost.     Sino 

knew  battle, 
And  that  was  from  my  boyhood,  ne 

yet — 
No,  by  the  splendor  of  God — ^hav 

fought  men 
Like  Harold  and  his  brethren,  and 

guard 
Of  English,     Every   man    about 

king 
Fell    where    he    stood.     They   \q\ 

him  :  and,  pray  God 
My  Normans  may  but  move  as  ti 

with  me 
To  the  door  of  death.     Of  one  s< 

stock  at  first. 
Make  them  again  one    people — N 

man,  English ; 
And   English,   Norman;    we    shoi 

have  a  hand 
To  grasp  the  world  with,  and  a  f< 

to  stamp  it  .  .  . 
Flat.     Praise  the  Saints.     It  is  ov 

No  more  blood  ! 
I  am  king  of  England,  so  they  thw; 

me  not. 
And   I  will   rule   according  to   th' 

laws. 
( To    Aldwyth.)     Madam,     we      vt 

entreat  thee  with  all  honor. 
Aldivyth.     M.^'  \>w\\\^\vvcv^v\\.  Ss»\s\s 
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HenKV  and  BBC K El 


f  ^Aiss. 


Jlenty.     So   then   our  good  Arch- 
"^         bishop  Theobald 
s  dying. 
lecktl.     I  am  grieved  to   know  as 


And  being  brDuglit  before  Ihe  ca 

oE  tlie  Church, 
!f  bat  degraded  him.    I  hope  they 

whipl  him. 
ould  have  hang'd  him. 
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PROLOGUE. 


The  Church  in  the  pell-mell  of  Ste- 
phen's time 
Hath  climb'd  the  throne  and  almost 

clutch'd  the  crown ; 
But    by  the    royal  customs    of    our 

realm 
The  Church  should  hold  her  baronies 

of  me, 
Like      other      lords      amenable     to 

law. 
I'll  have  them  written  down  and  made 
the  law. 
Becket.      My    liege,    I     move    my 

bishop. 
Henry.  And  if  I  live. 

No  man  without  my  leave  shall  ex- 
communicate 
My  tenants  or  my  household. 
Becket.  Look  to  your  king. 

Henry.      No  man  without  my  leave 
shall  cross  the  seas 
To  set  the  Pope  against  me — I  pray 
your  pardon. 
Becket.     Well — will  you  move  ? 
Henry.  1  here.     \Moves. 

Becket.        Check — you     move     so 

wildly. 
Henry.     There  then !  \Moves. 

Becket.     Why — there  then,  for  you 
see  my  bishop 
Hath  brought  your  king  to  a  stand- 
still.    You  are  beaten. 
Henry  {kicks  over  the  board).    Why, 
there    then — down    go    bishop 
and  king  together. 
I  loathe  being  beaten  ;  had  I  fixt  my 

fancy 
Upon  the  game  I  should  have  beaten 

thee, 
But  that  was  vagabond. 

Becket.       Where,  my  liege  ?     With 
Phryne, 
Or    Lais,   or   thy   Rosamund,  or   an- 
otlier } 
Henry.     Mv  Rosamund  is  no  Lais, 
Thomas  Becket ; 
And  yet  she  plagues  me  too — no  fault 

in  her — 
But  that  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have 
her  life. 
Becket.      Put    her    away,   put    her 
awav,  my  liege  ! 
ler  awav  into  a  nunnery  ! 


Safe  enough  there  from  her  to  whom  ' 

thou  art  bound 
By    Holy    Church.      And   wherefore 

should  she  seek 
The  life   of    Rosamund   de    Clifford 

more 
Than    that    of    other    paramours   of 

thine  ? 
Henry.     How  dost  thou  know  I  am 

not  wedded  to  her  1 
Becket.     How  should  1  know.^ 
Henry.     That  is  my  secret,  Thomas. 
Becket.     State    secrets    should    be 

patent  to  the  statesman 
Who  serves  and  loves  his  king,  and 

whom  the  king 
Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover 

and  friend. 
Henry.     Come,  come,  thou  art  but 

deacon,  not  yet  bishop, 
No,  nor  archbishop,  nor  my  confessor 

yet. 
I  would   to    God    thou    wert,   for   I 

should  find 
An  easy  father  confessor  in  thee. 
Becket.       St.      Denis,      that     thou 

shouldst  not.     I  should  beat 
Thy    kingshij)    as    my    bishop    hath 

beaten  it. 
Heniy.     Hell  take  thy  bishop  then, 

and  my  kingship  too  1 
Come,  come,  I  love  thee  and  I  know 

thee,  I  know  thee, 
A  doter  on  white   pheasant-flesh    at 

feasts, 
A     sauce-deviser     for     thy    days     of 

fish, 
A  dish-designer,  and  most  amorous 
Of  good  old  red  sound  liberal  Gascon 

wine  : 
Will  not  thy  body  rebel,  man,  if  thou 

flatter  it  .>  ' 
Becket.    That  palate  is  insane  which 

cannot  tell 
A  good    dish  from   a  bad,  new  wine 

from  old. 
Henry.       Well,    who    loves     wine 

loves  woman. 
Becket.  So  I  do. 

Men  are  God's  trees,  and  women  are 

God's  flowers  ; 
And    when   the  Gascon  wine  mounts 

to  mv  head, 


Bickel.     Good  dogs,  my  liege,  well 
train'd,  and  easily  call'd 
Off  from  the  game. 

Henry.     Save    for   some    oiice    or 

When  they  ran   down   the  game   and 

Beiket.      No,    my    liege,    no !— not 
once— in  God's  name,  no  1 

Nay,  then,  I  take   thee  at 
ord— believe  thee 
Galahad  of  old  Arthur's 
lall. 

this  Rosamund,  my  true  heart- 
Not  Eleanor — she   whom  I  love   in- 

woman  should  be  loved — Why 
dost  thou  smile 
So  dolorously  ? 

Becksl.         My  good  liege,  if  a  man 
"WasteB  himself  among   women,  how 
should  he  love 
woman,   as   a  woman  should    be 

Hcttrv.     How  ehouldst  Ihou  know 

tnat  never  hast  loved  one  ? 
ome,  I  would  give  her  to  thy  care  in 
England 
When  I  am  out  in  Normandy  or  An- 

Beckel.    Mylord,  1  am  your  subject, 

not  your 

Ntnry.  Pander. 

God's  eyes  I    I  know  all  that — not  my 

purveyor 
Of  pleasures,  but  to  save  a  HCc— her 

life; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  liell- 

I  have  built  a  secret  bower  in  Eng- 
land, Thomas, 
A  nest  in  a  bush. 

Siciit.  And  where,  my  liege  f 

ffenry   [wAisptrs].  Thine  ear. 

Beeket.    That's  lone  enough. 
Htttry  (laying paper  on  table).    This 
chart  here  mark'A'  J/er  Sower! 


Take,  keep  it,  friend.     See,   first,   a 

circling  noud, 
A  hundred   pathways  running  every- 

And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge}  andafter 

that 
This  labyrinthine  brickwork  maze  in 

And  then  another  wood,  and  in   the 

midst 
A  garden  and  my  Rosamund.     Look, 

this  line— 
The  rest  you  see  is  color'd  green — but 

this 
Draws  thro'  the  chart  to  her. 
Bedel.  This  blood-red  line  ? 

Henry.     Ayl  blood,  perchance,  ex- 


cept 11 


.0  her. 


And  where  is  she  ?    Thert 
in  her  English  nest? 
Henry.     Would  God  she  were—no 
here  within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  secret  bower  ir 

And  pass  her  to  her  secret  boiver  in 

■"--'■  ■  of  all  bnt  thai  I  lovf 


her. 


My  liege,  I  pray  thee  let 
e  of  thy 


And  orphan  child,  whon 

wild  barons- 

Henry.     Ay,  ay,  but   i 

to  her  in  England. 

Beckel.     Well,   well,   ! 


Henry.     Whatever  come    between 

Btcket.  What  should  come 

Between  us,  Henry? 

Henry.  Nay — I  know  not, 
Thomas. 

Beckel.  What  need  then  ?  Well- 
whatever  come  between  us. 

fieiiry.     A    moment  I    thou   didst 
help  me  to  my  throne 
In  Theobald's  time,  and  after  by  thy 

Hast  kept  it  firm  from  shaking;  but 

For  nvj  lealtris  ?.-iJi!.E,iwjMM,  -rosiKOwi 
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To  raise  that  tempest  which  will  set  it 

trembling 
Only  to  base  it  deeper.     I,  true  son 
Of  Holy  Church — no  croucher  to  the 

Gregories 
That  tread  the   kings   their  children 

underheel — 
Must  curb  her ;  and  the  Holy  Father, 

while 
This  Barbarossa  butts  him  from  his 

chair, 
Will  need  my  help — be  facile  to  my 

hands. 
Now   is    my    time.     Yet — lest  there 

should  be  flashes 
And  fulminations  from   the   side   of 

Rome, 
An  interdict  on  England — I  will  have 
My   young   son    Henry  crown'd   the 

King  of  England, 
That  so  the  Papal  bolt  may  pass  by 

England, 
As  seeming  his,  not   mine,  and  fall 

abroad. 
I'll  have  it  done — and  now. 

Becket.  Surely  too  young 

Even  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown  ;  and 

tho' 
I   love   him   heartily,    I    can   spy  al- 
ready 
A  strain  of  hard  and  headstrong  in 

him.     Say, 
The  Queen  should  play  his  kingship 

against  thine ! 
Henry.      I     will     not     think     so, 

Thomas.      Who    shall    crown 

him  ••* 
Canterbury  is  dying. 

Becket.  The  next  Canterbury. 

Henry.     And  who  shall  he  be,  my 

friend  Thomas  }     Who  ? 
Becket.       Name     him;     the    Holy 

Father  will  confirm  him. 
Henry  {/ays  his  hand  on   Becket's 

shonlder).     Here ! 
Becket.         Mock  me  not.     I  am  not 

even  a  monk. 
Thy  jest — no  more.     Why — look — is 

this  a  sleeve 
For  an  archbishop  ? 

Henry.  But  the  arm  within 

Is    Becket's,  who  hath  beaten    down 

my  foes. 


Becket,    A  soldier's,  not  a  spiritual   i| 

arm. 
Henry.    I  lack  a  spiritual  soldier, 
Thomas — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to 
boot. 
Becket,    There's  Gilbert  FoUot 
Henry.  He !  too  thin,  too  thin. 

Thou  art    the  man    to  fill   out    the 

Church  robe; 
Your  Foliot  fasts  and  fawns  too  much 
for  me. 
Becket.     Roger  of  York. 
Henry.        Roger  is  Roger  of  York. 
King,  Church,  and  State  to  him  but 

foils  wherein 
To  set  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of 

York. 
No. 
Becket.     Henry  of  Winchester  ? 
Henry.     Him  who  crown'd  Stephen 
— King      Stephen's      brother  I 
No ;  too  royal  for  me. 
And  I'll  have  no  more  Anselms. 

Becket.  Sire,  the  business 

Of  thy  whole  kingdom  waits  me :  let 
me  go. 
Henry.     Answer  me  first. 
Becket.        Then  for  thy  barren  jest 
Take  thou  mine  answer  in  bare  com- 
monplace— 
Nolo  episcopari. 

Henry,  Ay,  but  Nolo 

Archiepiscopari^  my  good  friend. 
Is  quite  another  matter. 

Becket.  A  more  awful  one. 

Make    me    archbishop  I       Why,    my 

liege,  I  know 
Some   three   or  four   poor  priests   a 

thousand  times 
Fitter  for   this  grand   function.     Me 

archbishop  ! 
God's  favor  and    king's  favor  might 
so  clash 

That  thou  and  I That  were  a  jest 

indeed ! 
Henry.     Thou  angerest  me,  man  :  I 
do  not  jest. 

Enter  Eleanor  and  Sir  Reginald 

FiTZURSE. 

Eleanor     {singing).        Over!      the 
sweet  summer  closes, 


F 

^^         The  reign  of  the  roaea  ia  done 

^W     Htttry  (la   Becktt,  viAe  ii  gang'), 
_  Thou  shall  not  go.     I  have  not 

^  ended  with  thee. 

Sleanor     [iffing   chart    en    Ittbic). 
This  chart   with    the   red  line!    her 
^     bower  I  whose  bower  ? 
"      Ninry.    The  chart  is  not  mine,  but 
r  Bcckel's:  take  it,  Thomas. 
'      EUanor.        Becket  I      O — ay — and 
these   chessmen    on    the    floor  — the 
king's   crown   broken  1     Beckel   hath 
beaten    thee    again— and    thou    hast 
kicked    down    the    board.      I   know 
^hee  of  old. 
Henry.    True     enough,    my  mind 

Has  set  upon  other  matters. 
Eleanor.     What     matters?      SUte 

Heitry.    My  love  for  thee,  and  thine 

Eleanor.    Over!  the  sweet  summer 

The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done  ; 
Over  and  gone  with  the  roses. 
And  over  and  gone  with  the  sun. 


for  marriage,  rose  or  no 
rose,  has  killed  the  golden  violet. 

Becket.  Madam,  you  do  ill  to  scorn 
wedded  love. 

Elitime.  So  1  do.  Louis  o£ 
France  loved  me,  and  1  dreamed  that 
I  loved  I..ouis  of  France  :  and  I  loved 
Henr7  of  England,  and  Henry  of 
England  dreamed  that  he  loved  me; 
but  the  marriage.garland withers  even 
with  the  putting  on,  the  bright  link 
rnsls  with  the  breath  of  the  first  afler- 
marriage  kiss,  the  harvest  moon  is  the 
ripening  of  the  harvest,  and  the  honey- 
moon Is  the  gall  of  love  ;  he  dies  of 
his  honeymoon.  I  could  pity  this 
loiir  vKorld  myself  that  it  is  no  better 


Her. 


f  but 


Duldl 


,    Aquits 


ered. 
I        Henry.     Dead 
I    What,  altogeihei 
I   to   that  by  this    ci 
I    Gnd's    eyes  I    what 

What  jewels) 
I        Elesi-       ' 

Take  it  and  weai 

of  yours— there. 


i  he,  my    Que 


Doth 


plea 


Over  I  the  sweet  summer  closes, 
And  never  a  flower  at  the  close; 

Over  .iiid  gone  with  the  roses. 
Anil  winter  again  and  the  snows, 

"hat  was  not  the  way  I  ended  it  firsl 
-bnt     imsymmetiicaily, 
usly,  illOEically,  out  of  i 


j   To  hide  the  SI 
dart 
Eleam 


tt  het< 


s 


;ng? 


hard  Seart 

[Cweiil/oAiui. 

'  on).     On  this   left 

left  by  thy  Pa>tliian 


1  hear 


rposli 


»ilh- 


Will  jou  have  it  ?  f  he  last  Parthian 
shaft  of  a  forlorn  Cupid  at  the  King's 
left  breast,  and  all  left. handedness 
and  under-handedness. 


Proven9al   facilities,  I 
about  it  with  the  rhymt — — 

Henry.  That  the  heart  were  1 
in  the  rhyme  and  the  matter  in 
metre.  May  we  not  pray  you.  Mad: 
the  hardni 


fadl- 


The  wells  of  Castaty  are 
not  wasted  upon  the  desert.  We  did 
but  jest. 

Henry.  There's  no  jest  on  the 
brows  of  Herbert  there.  Wh;  "  ■  - 
Herbert  ? 


My  liege,  the  good  Arch- 
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his  face — ^that  sweet  other-world  !>mile, 
which  will  be  reflected  in  the  spiritual 
body  among  the  angels.  But  he 
longed  much  to  see  your  Grace  and 
the  Chancellor  ere  he  past,  and  his 
last  words  were  a  commendation  of 
Thomas  Becket  to  your  Grace  as  his 
successor  in  the  archbishopric. 

Henry.     Ha,  Becket  I  thou  remem- 
berest  our  talk  ! 

Becket.     My  heart  is  full  of  tears — 
I  have  no  answer. 

Henry.  Well,  well,  old  men  must 
die,  or  the  world  would  grow  mouldy, 
would  only  breed  the  past  again. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow.  Thou  hast 
but  to  hold  out  thy  hand.  Mean- 
while the  revenues  are  mine.  A- 
hawking,  a-hawking  1  If  I  sit,  I  grow 
fat.         \Leaps  over  the  table  and  exit. 

Becket.     He   did  prefer  me  to  the 
chancellorship. 
Believing    I     should     ever    aid   the 

Church — 
But   have  I  done  it  .^     He  commends 

me  now 
From  out  his  grave  to  this  archbishofh 
ric. 

Herbert.     A  dead  man's  dying  wish 
should  be  of  weight. 

Becket.     His   should.      Come  with 
me.  ,  Let  me  learn  at  full 
The  manner  of  his   death,  and  all  he 
said. 
\Exeunt  Herbert  and  Becket. 

Eleanor.  Fitzurse,  that  chart  with 
the  red  line — thou  sawest  it — her 
bower. 

Fitzurse.     Rosamund's  .^ 

Eleanor.  Ay — there  lies  the  secret 
of  her  whereabouts,  and  the  King 
gave  it  to  his  Chancellor. 

Fitzurse.  To  this  son  of  a  London 
merchant — how  your  Grace  must  hate 
him. 

Eleanor.  Hate  him?  as  brave  a 
soldier  as  Henry  and  a  goodlier  man  : 
but  thou — dost  thou  love  this  Chan- 
cellor, that  thou  hast  sworn  a  volun- 
tary allegiance  to  him  ? 

Fitzurse.  Not  for  my  love  toward 
him,  but  because  he  had  the  love  of 
the  King.     How  should  a  baron  love 


a  beggar     on     horseback,   with 
retinue   of  three   kings   behind  I 
outroyalling     royalty.''      Besides, 
holp   the    King   to    break  down 
castles,  for  the  which  I  hate  him. 

Eleanor.  For  the  which  I  h< 
him.  Statesman  not  Churchmar 
A  great  and  sound  policy  that 
could  embrace  him  for  it :  you  o 
not  see  the  King  for  the  k 
lings. 

Fitzurse.     Ay,   but    he  speaks 
noble  as  tho'  he  were    a  churl,  an< 
a  churl  as  if  he  were  a  noble. 

Eleanor.     Pride  of  the  plebeian 

Fitzurse.     And   this    plebeian 
to  be  Archbishop  ! 

Eleanor.  True,  and  I  have  ai 
herited  loathing  of  these  black  si 
of  the  Papacy.  Archbishop  ?  I 
see  further  into  a  man  than  our 
headed  Henrv,  and  if  there  ever  c 
feud  between  Church  and  Crown, 
I  do  not  then  charm  this  se 
out  of  our  loyal  Thomas,  I  am 
Eleanor. 

Fitzurse.     Last  night  I  foIlow( 
woman  in   the    city  here.     Her 
was   veiled,  but  the  back  methoi 
was    Rosamund — his    paramour, 
rival.     I  can  feel  for  thee. 

Eleanor.  Thou  feel  for  me  I — ^p 
mour — rival !  King  Louis  had 
paramours,  and  I  loved  him  none 
more.  Henry  had  many,  and  I  lo 
him  none  the  less — now  neither  m 
nor  less — not  at  all ;  the  cup*s  em 
I  would  she  were  but  his  paramc 
for  men  tire  of  their  fancies ;  bi 
fear  this  one  fancy  hath  taken  r 
and  borne  blossom  too,  and  i 
whom  the  King  loves  indeed,  i; 
power  in  the  State.  Rival ! — ay,  : 
when  the  King  passes,  there  r 
come  a  crash  and  embroilment  a: 
Stephen's  time ;  and  her  childre 
canst  thou  not — that  secret  mai 
which  would  heat  the  King  aga: 
thee  [whispers  him  and  he  star 
Nay,  that  is  safe  with  me  as  with  t 
self  :  but  canst  thou  not — thou 
drowned  in  debt — thou  shalt  have 
love,  our  silence,  and  our  gold — ca 


Ill 


III 


:  I 


iri.; 


!p  1 


TSOLOaVE. 


Ihounot— if  thoQ  light  upon  her— free 
me  from  her  ? 

Filzurse.  Well,  Madioi,  I  have 
loved  her  in  my  lime. 

Eleanor.  No,  my  bear,  lliou  haat 
not.  My  Courts  of  Love  would  liave 
held  thee  guiltless  of  love — ihe  line 
attractions  and  repulses,  the  delicacies, 
the  subtleties. 

FilzuTsc.  Madam,  I  loved  accord- 
ing to  the  main  purpose  and  hilent  of 

Eleanor.  I  warrant  thee  1  thou 
wouldst  hug  thy  Cupid  till  his  ribs 
I'Cracked— enough  of  this.  Follow  me 
this  Rosamund  diy  and  night,  whither- 
laoever  she  goes ;  track  her,  if  thou 
I  canst,  even  into  the  King's  lodgmg, 
that  I  may  [clenchd  htrjist) — may  at 
ileast  have  my  cry  against  him  and 
Jhcr, — and  thou  in  thy  way  shouldat  be 
[jealous  of  Ihe  King,  for  thou  in  thy 
'iray  didst  once,  what  shall  t  call  it, 
'affect  her  thine  own  sel 


3ung 


ig  up 

her  heels;  and  then  the  King  came 
honeying  about  her,  and  this  Becket, 
her  father's  friend,  like  enough  staved 
ns  from  her. 

Eiianor.     Usl 

Fitzurse.  Yea,  by  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin I  There  were  more  than  I  buz- 
zing round  the  blossom — De  Tricj — 
even  that  Sint  De  Brito. 

Eltanor.  Carry  her  off  among 
you  ;  run  in  upon  her  and  devour  her, 
one  and  all  of  you  ;  make  her  as  hate- 
ful to  herself  and  to  the  King,  as  she 


Ihe   level  of  the   dust. 

King 

EicanoT.     Let  her  eat   it  like  the 
serpent,  and  be  driven  out  of  her  par- 

ACT  L 

SCENE    I,— Recket's    Hou^e    tn 


Becket.  Friend,  am  !  so  much  bet- 
ter than  thyself 

That  thou  shouldat  help  me  ?  Thou 
art  wearied  out 

With   thi.s  day's    work,   gel   thee  to 


thim 


nbed. 


Leave  me  with  Herbert,  friend. 

\BxH  Servant. 

Help  me  off,  Herbert,  with  this— and 

this. 

Herbert.      Was   not    the    people's 

blessing  as  we  past 

Heart<omfort  and  a  balsam   to  thy 

BecM.     The    people    know    (heir 
Church  a  tower  of  strength. 
A  bulwark  against  Throne  and  Bar- 
Too  heavy  for  me,  this ;  off  with  it, 
Herbert  I 
Herbert.     Is    it   so    much    heavier 

than  thy  Chancellor's  robe  f 
Beeiet.     No;  but  the   Chancellor's 
and  the  Archbishop's 
Together  more  than  mortal  man  can 

Herbert.     Not   heavier    than    thine 

armor  at  Thoulousef 
Beekct.    O    Herbert,    Herbert,    in 

my  chancellorship 
I  more  than  once  h.ive  gone  against 

the  Church. 
Herbert.    To  please  the  King  ? 
Becket.     Ay,    and     the    King    of 

Or  justice ;  for    It  seem'd  to  me  but 

The  Church  should  pay  her  scutage 

like  the  lords. 
Hut  hast  thou  heard  this  cry  of  Gil- 
bert Foliot 
That  I  am  not  the   man  to  be  your 

Primate, 
For  Henry  could  not   work  a  mira- 
cle- 
Make  an  Archbisho])  of  a  soldier? 
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Becket, 


ACT  L 


For  Gilbert  Foliot  held  himself  the 
man. 
Becket.      Am    I    the    man?      My 
mother,  ere  she  bore  me, 

Dream'd  that  twelve  stars  fell  glitter- 
ing out  of  heaven 

Into  her  bosom. 

Herbert.  Ay,  the  fire,  the  light, 

The   spirit  of    the    twelve    Apostles 
enter'd 

Into  thy  making. 
Becket.  ■     And  when  I  was  a  child. 

The    Virgin,     in    a     vision     of    my 
sleep, 

Gave  me  the  golden  keys  of  Paradise. 
Dream, 

Or  prophecy,  that  ? 
Herbert.     Well,  dream  and  proph- 
ecy both. 
Becket.     And  when  I  was  of  Theo- 
bald's household,  once — 

The  good  old  man  would  sometimes 
have  his  jest — 

He  took  his  mitre  off,  and  set  it  on 
me. 

And  said,  *My  young   Archbishop — 
thou  wouldst  make 

A     stately    Archbishop !  '       Jest    or 
prophecy  there  t 
Herbert.     Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Becket.      Am    I    the    man  ?     That 
rang 

Within  my  head  la.st  night,  and  when 
I  slept 

Methought    I    stood    in    Canterbury 
Minster, 

And   spake    to   the   Lord   God,   and 
said,  'O  Lord, 

I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  deli- 
cate meats. 

And  secular  splendors,  and  a  favorer 

Of   players,   and    a    courtier,    and    a 
feeder 

Of  dogs   and    hawks,  and  apes,   and 
lions,  and  lynxes. 

Am  /the    man  ? '       And   the    Lord 
answer'd  me, 

*  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more 
the  man.' 

And  then  I  asked  again,  *  O  Lord  my 
God, 

Henry  the  King  bath  been  my  friend, 
my  brother, 


And  mine  uplifter  in  this  world,  an<^ 

chosen  me  I 

For  this  thy  great  archbishopric,  be- 
lieving 
That  I  should  go  against  the  Church 

with  him, 
And  I  shall  go  against  him  with  the 

Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to 

him : 
Am  /   the  man  ?  '     And   the     Lord 

answer'd  me, 
'  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more 

the  man.' 
And  thereupon,  methought.  He  drew 

toward  me, 
And  smote  me  down  upon  the  Minster 

floor. 
I  fell. 

Herbert.    God  make   not  thee,  but 

thy  foes,  fall. 
Becket.     I  fell.     Why    fall  ?     Why 

did  He  smite  me  ?     What  ? 
Shall  I  fall  off— to  please   the  King 

once  more  } 
Not  fight — tho'  somehow  traitor  to  the 

King— 
My  truest  and  mine  utmost  for  the 

Church .?  . 

Herbert.     Thou  canst   not  fall  that 

way.     Let  traitor  be  ; 
For   how  have   fought    thine  utmost 

for  the  Church, 
Save   from  the  throne  of  thine  arch- 
bishopric .? 
Arid    how    been    made    Archbishop 

hadst  thou  told  him, 
*  I  mean  to  fight  mine  utmost  for  the 

Church, 
Against  the  King  ' .? 
Becket.      But  dost  thou    think  the 

King 
Forced  mine  election  ? 

Herbert.  I  do  think  the   King 

Was  potent  in  the   election,  and  whv 

not } 
Why  should  not  Heaven  have   so  in- 
spired the  King  ? 
Be  comforted.     Thou  art  the  man — be 

thou 
A  mightier  Anselm. 
Becket.     I  do  believe  thee,  then.     I 

am  the  man. 


id  all   Ihe   heap'd    csperit 


:    of 


St  upon  Ihe  aide  of  Canterbury- 
holy  mother  Canterbury,  who  sits 
h  tatter'd  robes.     Laica  and  bar- 

raiidum  gifts  of  careless  kings, 

have  graspt 
livings,  bet  advowsons,  granges, 

1  goodly  acres — we  will  make  het 

Ot  one   rood   lost.    And   for   these 
Royal  customs, 
se  ancient   Royal  customs — they 

are  Royal, 
of  the  Church — and  let  them  be 
anathema. 


£tciet.  b  Herbert,  here 

1  gash  myself  asunder  frcini  the  King, 
Tho'   leaving  each,   a   wound;  mine 

own,  a  grief 
To   show   the  scar  for  ever — his,   a 

hate 
Not  ever  to  be  heai'd. 


£H/er  KOSAMUND  DE  Clifford.^i^ 
iRgfrom  Sir  Rf.oinald  Fitzurss- 
JJrBps  her  viil. 


Filzurse.     The  Archbishop! 
Beckit.    Ay !    what   wouldst   thou, 

Reginald  ? 
Filzurse.     Why— why,  my    lord,  I 

follow'd — jo" 
B£cktt.     And  then   what  follows? 

Lei  me  follow  thee. 


Becket. 


•ecktt. 


luld  knc 


■  her  11 


alia 


her? 
.     The    woman  that    I    foK-. 
'd  hithi 

I  port  her 


:   I   for 


Not  lo  be  known. 
Fifnirsc. 
that? 
Come,  come,  my  lord  Archbishop;  I 

saw  that  door 
Close  even  now  upon  the  woman. 
Baiit.  Well  f 

FilziiTse     {mating  for     Iht     dmr). 
Nay,  let  me  pass,  my  lord,  for 

Btcket.     Back,  man  I 
FUsurse.  Then  tell  me  who  I 

and  what  she  is.  i 

Bi-ciil.    Art  thou  so  sure  thou  fol-  ■ 
lowedst  anything  ? 
Co  home,  and  sleep  thy  wine  o&,  for 

thine  eyes 
Glare  stupid-wild  with  wine. 

Fileurs/    (making  to   the  dear).     I 

must  and   wilt. 

I  care  not  for  fhy  new  archbishopric. 

Becket.     Back,    man,   1   tell  thee  I 

What  I 

Shall   I   forgel   my  new  archbishop- 


I 
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Becket. 


ACT  L 


Fitturse,    It  well  befits  thy    new 
archbishopric 
To  take  the  vagabond  woman  of  the 

street 
Into  thine  arms ! 

Becket,  O  drmiken  ribaldry ! 

Out,  beast !  out,  bear ! 
Fiizurse,        I  shall  remember  this. 
Becket.    Do,  and  b^one  ! 

\£xit  Fitzurse. 

[Going  to  tke  door,  sees  De  Tracy. 

Tracy,  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

De  Trac^,  My  lord,  I  foUow'd 

Reginald  Fitzurse. 
Becket,    Follow  him  out  t 
De  Tracy,        I  shall  remember  this 
Discourtesy.  \Exit, 

Becket,    Do.       These     be    those 
baron-brutes 
That     havock*d     all    the     land    in 

Stephen's  day. 
Rosamund  de  Clifford. 

Reenter  Rosamund  and  Herbert. 

Rosamund,  Here  am  I. 

Becket,  Why  here  ? 

We  gave  thee  to  the  charge  of  John 

of  Salisbury, 
To  pass  thee  to  thy  secret  bower  to- 
morrow. 
Wast  thou  not  told  to  keep  thyself 

from  sight  ? 
Rosamund,    Poor  bird  of  passage  I 

so  I  was;  but,  father, 
They  say  that  you  are  wise  in  winged 

things. 
And  know  the  ways  of  Nature.    Bar 

the  bird 
From  following  the  fled  summer — a 

chink — he's  out, 
Gone  I     And  there  stole  into  the  city 

a  breath 
Full  of  the  meadows,  and  it  minded 

me 
Of  the  sweet  woods  of  Clifford,  and 

the  walks 
Where  I  could  move  at  pleasure,  and 

I  thought 
Lo  I  I  must  out  or  die. 

Becket.  Or  out  and  die. 

And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  this 

Fitzurse .' 


-Mk 

Rosamund,     Nothing.      He    sued 
my  hand.    I  shook  at  him. 
He  found  me  once  alone.    Nay — nay 

— I  cannot 
Tell  you:  my  father  drove  him  and* 

his  friends, 
De  Tracy  and  De   Brito,  from  our 

castle. 
I  was  but    fourteen    and  an  April 

then. 
I  heard  him  swear  revense. 

Becket,  Why  wilTyou  court  it 

By    self-exposure?    flatter    out   'at 

night? 
Make  it  so  hard  to  save  a  moth  from 
the  fire  ? 
Rosamund.    I  have  saved  many  of 
'em.    You  catch  'em,  so, 
Softly,  and  fling  them  out  to  the  free 

air. 
They  bum  themselves  vnthtH-^ow, 

Becket,    .  Our  good  John 

Must  si>eed  you    to  your  bower  at 

once.    The  child 
Is  there  already. 
Rosamund,       Yes — the  child — ^the 
child— 
O  rare,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field. 
Becket,    Ay,  but  you  go  oisguised.  ^ 
Rosamund,  O  rare  again! 

We*ll  baffle  them,  I  warrant.     What 

shall  it  be  ? 
I'll  go  as  a  nun. 
Becket.  No. 

Rosamund,   What,  not  good  enough 
Even  to  play  at  nun  ? 

Becket,  Dan  John  with  a  nun, 

That  Map,  and  these  new  railers  at 

the  Church 
May  plaister    his  clean    name    witji 

scurrilous  rhymes  ! 
No! 
Go  like  a  monk,  cowling  and  clouding 

up 
That  fatal  star,  thy  Beauty,  from  the 

squint 
Of  lust  and  glare  of   malice.     Good 
night  I   good  night  I 
Rosamund.     Father,  I  am  so  tender 
to  all  hardness ! 
Nay,  father,  first  thy  blessing. 
Becket.  Wedded  ? 

Rosamund.  Father! 


i 


Romnmiid.     O,   holy  father,  when 
thou  seest  him  next, 
:;ommeiid  me  to  thy  friend, 
Beckit.  What  friend? 

Kosamund.  The  King, 

Becket.     Herbert,  take   out  a  score 
of  armed  men 
To  guard  this  bird  of  passage  to  her 

cage; 
And  watch  Fitznrse,  and  if  he  follow 

thee, 

Make  him  thy  prisoner.     I  am  Chan- 
cellor yet. 
\Exiunt  Herbert  and  Rosamund. 
Poor  soul  i  poor  soult 
My   friend,    the    King  I  .  .  .  O  thou 
Great  Seal  of  Ln^laiid, 
ven  tae  by  my  dear  fnend  the  King 

of  England— 
e  long  have  wrought  together,  thou 

Now  must  I  send   thee  H3  a  com 

To  tell  the  King,   ray  friend,   I 
against  him. 
are  friends  no  more;  he  will 
.  that,  not  I. 

I  The  worldly  bond  between  us  is 
'    *  solved. 

Not  yet   the  love;  can    I  be    m 

him 
As  Chancellor?  as  Archbishop 

him? 
Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighted  by 

That  hath  climb'd  np  to  nobler  t 

pany. 
Not  slishled— all   but    moan'd 


Herberl  f,re-tnleriiig\.    My  lord,  the 

town  is  quiet,  and  the  moon 

Divides  the  whole   long   street  with 

ind  shade. 

No  foortall— no  Fitzurse.     We  have 

seen  her  home. 

Bcckrl.      The   hog    halh    tumbled 

himself  into  some  comer, 

Some  ditch,  to  snore  away  his  drunk- 

Into   the   sober  headache, — Nature's 

Against  excess.    Let  the  Great  Seal 


St  go. 
I  have  not  dishonor'd  thee — 1  irust  I 

Not  mangled  justice.      May  the  hand 

that  next 
Inherits  thee  be  but  as  true  to  thee 
As   mine   hath   been  I      O,  my  dear 

friend,  the  King! 
L   O  brother]— I  may  come  to  marly 

n    martyr    in   myself  already.- 
Herbwtl 


be  SI 
Back  to  (he  King  tc 

HirUrt.  Must  that  be  p 

The  King  may  rend  the  bearer  limb 

from  limb. 
Think  on  it  again. 

Seckel.       Against  the  moral  excess 
No  physical  ache,  but  failure  it  may 

Of  all  we  aim'd  at.    John  of  Salis- 

Hath  oflen  laid  a  cold  hand   on  my 


And  Herbe 
I  will  be  w 


:  halh   r 


)uked  r 


EnUr  ^ows  of  Salisbury. 
JoAh    of  Salisbury.     Thomas,  thou 

wast  not  happy  taking  charge 
>f  this  wild  Rosamund  to  please  the 
King, 

happy   having   charge  of 


her- 


1  have  been  about  Ihe  cilv. 

Btcket.  Thon 'wilt  find  her 

Back  in  her  lodging.    Go  wiLh  her— 

To-night — my  men  will  guard  j-oii  lo 

the  gates. 
Be  sweet  to  het,  si\tt  Wa  -WAWi  cvvt- 
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Send   the   Great   Seal   by  daybreak. 
Both,  good  night  1 


SCENE    II.— Street    in    North- 
ampton LEADING  TO  THE  CaSTLE. 

Eleanor's  Retainers  and  Beck- 
et*s  Retainers  fighting.  Enter 
Eleanor  and  Becket  from  oppo- 
site streets, 

Eleanor.     Peace,  fools ! 

Becket.       Peace,  friends  1  what  idle 

brawl  is  this  t 
Retainer  of  Becket.     They  said — 
her  Grace's  people — tnou  wast 
found — 
Liars  I  I  shame  to  quote  'em — caught, 

my  lord. 
With  a  wanton  in  thy  lodging — Hell 
requite  'em  I 
Retainer  of  Eleanor.     My  liege,  the 
Lord  Fitzurse  reported  this 
In  passing  to  the  Castle  even  now. 
Retainer  of  Becket.     And  then  they 
mock'd   us    and  we  fell   upon 
'em, 
For  we  would  live  and  die  for  thee, 

my  lord. 
However     kings     and    queens    may 
frown  on  thee. 
Becket  to  his  Retainers.     Go,  go — no 

more  of  this ! 
Eleanor  to  her  Retainers.     Away  ! — 

{^Exeunt  Retainers)  Fitzurse 

Becket.     Nay,  let  him  be. 
Eleanor.  No,  no,  my  Lord 

Archbishop, 
'Tis  known  you  are  midwinter  to  all 

women. 
But  often  in  your  chancellorship  you 

served 
The  follies  of  the  King. 

Becket.  No,  not  these  follies  ! 

Eleanor.     My  lord,  Fitzurse  beheld 

her  in  your  lodging. 
Becket.     Whom  ? 
Eleanor.         Well — you  know — the 

minion,  Rosamund. 
Becket.     He  had  good  eyes  ! 
Eleanor.       Then    hidden    in    the 
stYtei 


\ 


He  watch'd  her  pass  with  J 

Salisbury 
And   heard  her  cry  *  Where 
bower  of  mine  ? ' 
Becket.    Good  ears  too ! 
Eleanor.      You   are   going 
Castle, 
Will  you  subscribe  the  custom 
Becket.  I  lea 

Knowing  how  much   you   re 

Holy  Church, 
My  liege,  to  your  conjecture. 

Eleanor.  I  and 

And  many  a  baron  holds  alo: 

me — 
Are  not  so  much  at   feud  wit 

Church 
But  we  might  take  your  side 

the  customs — 
So  that    you  grant   me    one 
favor. 
Becket. 

Eleanor.    A  sight    of     that 

chart      which       Henry 

you 

With  the  red  line — *  her  bower 

Becket.  And  to  wh; 

Eleanor.     That  Church  mus 

herself  whose  fearful  Pr 

Sits    winking    at    the    license 

king, 
Allho'  we  grant  when  kings   ai 

gerous 
The  Church  must  play  into  the 

of  kings ; 
Look !    I   would  move    this    ' 

from  his  sight 
And   lake   the   Church's    dan^ 
myself. 
Becket.     For  which  she  sho 

duly  grateful. 
Eleanor.  True ! 

Tho'  she  that  binds  the  bond, 

should  see 
That  kings  are  faithful  to  thei 
riage  vow. 
Becket.     Ay,   Madam,   and 

also. 
Eleanor.  And  queen: 

What  is  your  drift } 

Becket.       My  drift  is  to  the  < 
Where  I  shall  meet  the   Baroi 


Dk  Bboc,  Df.  Tracy,  De  Bkito, 

De  Morville  {passing). 
Eleanor.    To  the  Castle? 
JJf  Broc.  Ay  I 

Eleanor.    Stir  up    Che    King,   the 

it  all  an  fire  against  him  I 

J3e  Brito.  Ay,  good  Madam  I 

[  Exeunt. 

Eleanor.     Fool  J     I  will  make  thee 

hateful  IQ  thy  King. 

Churl  I     I  will  have  thee  frighted  into 


Fian 


1  thy 


l«  one  side  of  the  stage  Ike  doari  of  an 
inner  Council-chamber,  Aalf-ii/<en. 
At  Ike  beitiim,  the  great  doors  nf  the 

Hall.  Roger  Archbishop  of 
York,  Foliot   Bishup   of    Lon- 

BisHop  OF  Herefohd,  Richard 
DE  Hastings  {Grand  Prior  of 
Templars),  PHILIP  DE  Eleemdsvna 
(  Thi  Popr's  Almoner),  and  others. 

i>K  Broc,  Fitzithse,  De  Biiito, 
Ue  MoRViLU^  De  Tracy,  and 
ether  BajiOHS  assembled— a  table 
be/ere  them.  John  of  Oxford, 
President  of  Ike  Couneil. 


Becket.     Where  is  the  Kiiigf 
Roger  of  York.       Gone  hawking  on 
the  Nene, 
tlis  heatt  so  gall'd  with  thine  ingrat- 


These   ancient  laws  and  customs  of 

the  realm. 
Thy   sending   back   the     Great    Seal 

madden'd  him, 
He  all  but  pluch'd   the  bearer's  eyes 


Take    heed,    lest    he    destroy    thee 
utterly. 
Beeiel.     Then  shalt  thou   Step  into 

my  place  and  sign. 
Soger  of  York.     Didst  thou  not  pro- 
raise  Henry  to  obey 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm? 
Becket.     Saving  the   hunor  of  my 
order — ay. 
Customs,     traditions, — clouds      that 

The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter's 

Roger  of  York.  Saving  lliine  order  I 
But  King  Heniy  -sware 

That,  saving  liis  King's  kingship,  he 
would  grant  thee 

The  crown  itself.  Saving  thine  or- 
der, Thomas, 

Is  black  and  white  at  once,  and  comes 
to  nought. 

O  bolsler'd  up  with  stubbornness  and 

Will    thou    destroy    the    Church  in 

fighting  for  it. 
And  bring  us  all  to  shame  ? 

Becket.  Roger  ot  York, 

When    I   and  thou   were   vtiuIIis   in 

Theobald's  house, 
Twice  did  thy  malice  and  thy  calum- 

Exile  me  from  the  face  of  Theobald. 
Now  I  am  Canterbury  and  thou  art 

York. 
Roger  of  York.    And  is  not  York 

the  peer  of  Canterbury? 
Did  not  Great  Gregory  bid  St.  Austin 

Found   two   archbishoprics,    London 

Becket.     What  came  of  (hat?     The 
first  archbishop  fled. 
And  York  lay  barren  for  a  hundred 

Why,  $v  tliU  rule,  Foliot   may  claim 

the  pail 
For  l.oudon  loo. 

Foliot.      And  with  good  reason  loo, 


Cantetbvifj    \\iid!i.'j    \(m« 
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ACT 


Becket.      The    pagan   temple   of    a 
pagan  Rome ! 
The  heathen  priesthood  of  a  heathen 

creed  ! 
Thou  goest   beyond  thyself  in  petu- 

lancy  1 
Who  made  thee  London  ?     Who,  but 
Canterbury  ? 
John  of  Oxford.     Peace,  peace,  my 
lords  1    these   customs   are   no 
longer 
As  Canterbury  calls  them,  wandering 

clouds. 
But  by  the  King's  command  are  writ- 
ten down, 
And  by  the  King's  command  I,  John 

of  Oxford, 
The  President  of   this  Council,  read 
them. 
Becket.  Read ! 

John  of  Oxford  [reads).  'All 
causes  of  advowsons  and  presenta- 
tions, whether  between  laymen  or 
clerics,  shall  be  tried  in  the  King's 
court.' 

Becket.     But   that    I    cannot    sign : 
for  that  would  drag 
The  cleric  before  the  civil  judgment- 
seat, 
And  on  a  matter  wholly  spiritual. 

John  of  Oxford.  '  If  ajiy  cleric  be 
accused  of  felony,  the  Church  shall 
not  protect  him ;  but  he  shall  answer 
to  the  summons  of  the  King's  court 
to  be  tried  therein.' 

Becket.     And  that  I  cannot  sign. 
Is  not  the  Church    the    visible   Lord 

on  earth  ? 
Shall   hands  that  do  create  the  Lord 

be  bound 
Behind    the   back    like    laymen-crimi- 
nals .'• 
The  Lord  be  judged  again  by  Pilate  .'' 
No! 
John  of  Oxford.     *  When  a  bishop- 
ric falls  vacant,  the  King,  till  another 
be  appointed,   shall    receive   the  rev- 
enues thereof.' 

Becket.     And  that    I    cannot    sign  : 
Is  the  King's  treasury 
A   fit    place   for   the   monies   of    the 

Church, 
That  be  the  j)atrimony  of  the  poor? 


John  of  Oxford,  *  And  when  tl 
vacancy  is  to  be  filled  up,  the  Kit 
shall  summon  the  chapter  of  th 
church  to  court,  and  the  electii 
shall  be  made  in  the  Chapel  Rov; 
with  the  consent  of  our  lord  the  Kit 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  Governmen 
Becket.    And   that   I   cannot  sig 

for  that  would  make 
Our    island-Church    a    schism    fn 

Christendom, 
And  weight  down  all   free   choice  1 

neath  the  throne. 
Foliot,    And  was  thine  own  electi 

so  canonical, 
Good  father? 
Becket.      If    it   were    not,    Gill> 

Foliot, 
I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to   Fran* 

and  lay 
My    crozier    in    the     Holy    Fathe 

hands. 
And   bid  him  re-create   me,   Gilbc 

Foliot. 
Foliot.     Nay;   by  another  of   the 

customs  thou 
Wilt  not  be  suffer'd  so  to  cross  tl 

seas 
Without  the  license  of  our  lord  tl 

King.^ 
Becket.     That,  too,  I  cannot  sign. 

De  Broc,  De  Brito,  E 
Tracy,  Fitzurse,  De  Mo; 
VILLE,  start  up — a  clash  i 
s^vords. 

Sign  and  obe) 
Becket.     My  lords,  is  this  a  comb; 
or  a  council  .'* 
Are  ye  my  masters,  or  my  lord   th 

King  ? 
Ye  make  this  clashing  for  no   love  i 

the  customs 
Or  constitutions,  or  whate'er  ye  ca 

them. 
But  that  there  be  among  you  thos 

that  hold 
Lands  reft  from  Canterbury. 

De  Broc.     And  mean  to  keep  then 
In  spite  of  thee  1 

Lords  [s/iou'tini^].     Sign,  and    obe 


Btciil.    The  crown  P     Shall   I   do 

less  for  Canterbury 
Than   Henry  for  the   crown  f    King 

Siephen  gave 
Many   of  the   crown   lands  to  those 

that  hclpt  him ; 
So   did  Matilda,  Ihe  King's  moiher. 

Mark, 
When    Henry    came    into    his    own 

again, 
Then  he  took  back  not  only  Stephen's 

gifis, 
Sut  his  own  mother's,  lest  the  crown 

should  be 
Shorn   of  anceslral   splendor.     This 

did  Henry. 
Shall  I  do  leas  for  mine  own  Canter- 

And  thou,  De  Broc,  that  holdesl  Sail- 
wood  Castle 

Be  Broc.     And  mean   to   hold   it, 

Beckil.  To  have  my  life. 

De  Broc.    The  King  is   guick   to 
anger;  if  thou  an^er  him, 
We   wait    but    the    King's    word    to 
1  strike  thee  dead. 

'        Bfckct.     Strike,  and  t  die  the  death 
of  martyrdom  i 
Strike,  and  ye  set  these  customs  by 

my  death 
Ringing  their  own   dealh-knell   thro' 
all  the  realm. 
Herbert.    And  1  can  tell  you,  lords. 


e  all  as  like 


I  fear  i 


Thor 


i  Becket'a 


ye; 
To  lodge  i 


As   find   a  hare's   form   in  a    lion's 

John  of  Oxford.  Ay.  sheathe  your 
swords,  ye  will  displease  the 
King. 
De  Broc.  Why  down  then  thou  1 
but  an  he  come  to  Raitwood, 
By  God's  death,  thou  shall  slick  him 
like  a  calf  1 

\Skeaihing  his  rword. 
Hilary.     O  my  goad  lord,  I  do  en- 
_  treat  thee— sign. 

T  Save  the  King's  honor  here  before  his 


The  semblance   of    defeat ;    I    have 

heard  him  say 
He  means  nu  more;  so  if  thou  sign, 

my  lord, 
That  were  bui  as  the  shadow  of  an 

Beckcl.     'T would  aeem  too  like  the 

substance,  if  I  sign'd. 
Philip   de  EUemosyna.       My    lord. 


Asti 

Have  liity  on  him,  sorely  prest  upon 
By  the  fierce  Emperor  and  his  Anli- 

popc. 
Thou  fcnowest  1 

He  pray'd  me  lo  pray  thee  to  pacify 
Thy  Kin^;  for  if  thou  go  against  thy 

Knig, 
Then  must  he  likewise  go  against  thy 

King, 
And  then  ihy  Kingmight  join  the  An- 

lipope. 
And  that  would  shake  the  Papacy  as 


a  forced  to  fly  to 


Besides,  thy  King  swore  to  our  ■ 

He  meant  no  harm  nor  damage  1 

Church. 
Smoolhe  thou  his  pride — Ihy  si, 


He  told  me  thou  ahouldst  pacify  the 

King, 
Lest  there  be  battle  between  Heaven 

and  Earth, 
And  Earth  should  gel  the  better— for 

the  time. 
Cannot  th^  Pope  absolve  thee  if  thou 

sign? 
Becket.     Have  I  the  orders  of  the 

Holy  Father? 
Philip  de  EkemBsyna.     Orders,  my 

lord — why,  no ;  for  what  am  I  ? 
The    secret    whisper    of    the    Holy 

Father. 
Thou,   that  h-ia\.  Xkc'ci  ti.  ^Xa-SKMsa-N, 
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Blurt  thy  free  mind  to  the  air  ? 
Becket.     If   Rome   be   feeble,  then 

should  I  be  firm. 
Philip.    Take  it  not  that  way — balk 
not  the  Pope's  will. 
When   he   hath  shaken  off  the   Em- 
peror, 
He  heads  the  Church  agamst  the  King 
with  thee. 
Richard    de    Hastings     {kneeling). 
Becket,  I  am  the  oldest  of  the 
Templars ; 
I  knew  thy  father;  he  would  be  mine 

age 
Had  he   lived  now ;  think  of  me  as 

thy  father ! 
Behold   thy  father  kneeUng  to   thee, 

Becket. 
Submit ;  I  promise  thee  on  my  salva- 
tion 
That  thou   wilt  hear  no  more  o*  the 
customs. 
Becket.  What ! 

Hath    Henry  told    thee }    hast  thou 

talk'd  with  him  ? 
Another  Templar  (kneeling).    Father, 
I  am  the  youngest  of  the  Temp- 
lars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  thy  bodily  son, 
For,  like   a   son,  I  lift   my  hands   to 
thee. 
Philip.      Wilt    thou    hold   out   for 
ever,  Thomas  Becket  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  .'' 
Becket  (signs).     Why — there  then — 
there — I  sign, 
And  swear  to  obey  the  customs. 

Foliot.  Is  it  thy  will, 

My   lord    Arclibishop,    that    we    too 
should  sign  ? 
Becket.     O   ay,   by    that    canonical 
obedience 
Thou  still  hast  owed  thy  father,  Gil- 
bert Foliot. 
Foliot.      Loyally    and     with     good 

faith,  my  lord  Archbishop? 
Becket.     O  ay,  with  all  that  loyalty 
and  good  faith 
Thou  still   hast   shown    thy  primate, 
Gilbert  Foliot. 
[Becket  draws  apart  with  Herbert. 
Herbert,  Herbert,  have  I  betray'd  the 
Church  ? 


I'll  have  the  paper  back — ^blot  out  my 

name. 
Herbert,    Too   late,   my  lord:  you 

see  they  are  signing  there. 
Becket.    False  to  myself — ^it  is  the 
^  will  of  God 
To   break  me,  prove    me  nothing  of 

myself ! 
This   Almoner  hath   tasted    Henry's 

gold. 
The  cardinals  have  finger'd  Henry's 

gold. 
And  Rome  is  venal  ev'n  to  rottenness. 
I  see  it,  I  see  it. 

I  am  no  soldier,  as  he  said — ^at  least 
No  leader.     Herbert,  till  I  hear  from 

the  Pope 
I  will   suspend  myself   from  all  my 

functions. 
If    fast    and    prayer,  the    lacerating 

scourge 

Foliot  (from   the  table).     My   lord 

Archbishop,  thou   hast   yet  to 

seal. 
Becket.     First,   Foliot,   let   me  see 

what   I   have  sign'd.     \Goes  to 

the  table. 
What,  this  !  and  this  ! — what !  new  and 

old  together  I 
Seal  ••*     If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the 

sun, 
And  bad  me  seal  against  the  rights  of 

the  Church, 
I  would  anathematize  him.     I  will  not 

seal.  \Exit  with  Herbert 

Enter  KiNG  Henry 

Henry.     Where's  Thomas  }  hath  he 

sign'd.'  show  me  the  papers! 
Sign'd  and  not  seal'd !     How's  that } 
John   of   Oxford.     He   would    not 

seal. 
And   when   he   sign'd,  his   face   was 

stormy-red — 
Shame,  wrath,  I  know  not  what.     He 

sat  down  there 
And  d,ropt  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  a 

paleness, 
IJke   the   wan  twilight  after   sunset, 

crept 
Up    even    to    the    tonsure,    and    he 

groan'd. 


1 

■ 


se   to  nivGelfl     It  is  the  will   of 
Godr 

Henry.     God's  will  be  what  it  will, 
the  mail  shall  seal, 
Or  I  will  seal  his  doom.     My  burgher's 

INay,  if  I  cannot  break  him  a<i  the  pre- 
late, 
111  crush  him  as  the  subject.    Send 

\Sils  OH  Ah  threne. 
ns  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of 
England, 

After  the  nineteen  winters  of  King 
Stephen— 
eign  which  was  no   reign,  when 

none  Could  sit 
his  own   hearth  in  peace ;  when 

murder  cnmmnn 
lature's  death,  like  Egypt's  plague, 
had  fiU'd 
All   thinga  with   blood ;  when   every 

doorway  blush'd. 
Dash'd  red  wit 


il  unhallow'd  paaa- 
When  every  baron  ground  hjs  blade 

The  household  dough  was  kneaded 

up  with  blood ; 
The  millwheel  lurn'd   in   blood ;  the 

wholesome  plow 
Lay   rusting   in   the   furrow's   yellow 

Till  famine  dwarfl  the  race — i  came, 

your  King  I 
Nor  dwelt  alone,  like  a  soft  lord  of 

_  the  East, 
In  mine  own  hall,  and  sucking  thro' 

The    flatteries    of    coirupt ion— went 

Thro'  all  my  counties,  spied  my  peo- 


pie's 


ays; 


Yea,  heard  l 
—yea, 
And  did  him  justice ;  sat  in  mine  owi 

Judgine  my  judges,  that  had  found  i 

Kmg 
Who  ranged    confusions,   made    th< 

twilight  day, 

v^ue,  and  law 


From  madness.  And  the  event — our 
fallows  till'd, 

Much  corn,  repeopled  towns,  a  realm 
again. 

So  far  my  course,  albeit  not  glassy- 
smooth. 

Had  prosper'd  in  the  main,  but  sud- 

Jarr'd  on  this  rock.     A  cleric  violated 
The   daughter  of  his  host,  and  mur- 

der'd  him. 
Bishops — York,  London,  Chichester, 

Westminster — 
Ye   haled    this    tonsured    devil   into 


cyour 


wiltn 


Life  for  a  life,  ye  but  degraded  him 
Where  I  had  hang'd  him.     What  doth 

hard  murder  care 
For  degradation  f  and  that  made  me 


Being    bounden    by    my    ■ 

To  do  men  jastice.     Look  to  it,  your 

Say  that  a  cleric  murder' lJ  an  arch- 
bishop. 

What    could  ye   do  ?    Degrade,   im- 
prison him — 

Not  death  for  death, 
John  of  Oxford.     But  I,  my  liege, 

To  death  for  death. 

Henry.      And,    looking     thro'    my 
reign, 
I  found  a  hundred  ghastly   murders 

By  men.  the  scum  and  offal  of  the 

Church ; 
Then,  glancing  thro'  the  story  of  this 

He  on  certain  wholes'une  usages. 
Lost  in  desuetude,  of  my  grandsire's 

Good  royal  customs — had  them  wiit- 

For  John  of  Oxford  here  to  read  to 

Johfl  of  Oxford.     And  lean  easily 

The  King's  will  and  God's  will  and 
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I  could  but   read  a  part  to-day,  be- 
cause  

Fitzurse.     Because  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury  

De  Tracy.  Ay, 

This  Lord  of  Canterbury 

De  Brito.  As  is  his  wont 

Too  much  of  late  whene'er  your  royal 
rights 

Are  mooted  in  our  councils 

Fitzurse.  — made  an  uproar. 

Henry.     And  Becket  had  my  bosom 
on  all  this ; 

If  ever  man  by   bonds   of   grateful- 
ness— 

I  raised  him  from  the  puddle  of  the 
gutter, 

I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  clay 
of  the  city — 

Thought  that  T  knew  him,  err'd  thro* 
love  of  him. 

Hoped,  were  he   chosen   archbishop, 
Church  and  Crown, 

Two    sisters    gliding    in     an     equal 
dance, 

Two    rivers  gently  flowing    side   by 
side — 

But  no  ! 

The  bird  that  moults  sings  the  same 
song  again, 

The  snake  that  sloughs  comes  out  a 
snake  again. 

Snake — ay,  but  he  that  lookt  a  fang- 
less  one, 

Issues  a  venomous  adder. 

For  he,  when  having  dofft  the  Chan- 
cellor's robe — 

Flung  the   Great  Seal  of  England  in 
my  face — 

Claim'd  some  of  our  crown  lands  for 
Canterbury — 

My    comrade,   boon    companion,   my 
co-reveller, 

The  master  of  his  master,  the  King's 
king.— 

(lod's  eves!     I    had    meant  to  make 
him  all  but  king. 

Chancellor-Archbishoj),  he  might  well 
have  swav'd 

All  England  under  Henry,  the  young 
King, 

When   I  was   hence.     What    did  the 
traitor  say  ? 


False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold  false  to    -* 

me ! 
The  will  of  God — ^why,  then  it  is  my 

will- 
Is  he  coming  ? 
Messenger  ( entering) .    W ith  a  crowd 
of  worshippers, 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro' 

the  crowd, 
As  one  that  puts  himself  in  sanctuary. 
Henry.     His  cross  ! 
Roger  of  York.      His   cross!     I'll 
front  him,  cross  to  cross. 

\_Exit  Roger  of  York. 
Henry.     His  cross  I  it  is  the  traitor 
that  imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King  I 
It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon  him. 
Away — with  me  I 

\Goes  in  with  his  Barons  to  the 
Council-Chamber^  the  door  of 
which  is  left  open. 

Enter  Becket,  holding  his  cross  of 
silver  before  him.  The  Bishops 
come  round  him. 

Hereford.     The  King  will  not  abide 
thee  with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it 

for  thee, 
Being  thy  chaplain. 
Becket.        No  :  it  must  protect  me. 
Herbert.      As    once    he    bore    the 
standard  of  the  Angles, 
So  now  he  bears  the  standard  of  the 
angels. 
Foliot.     I  am  the  Dean  of  the  prov- 
ince :  let  me  bear  it. 
Make  not  thy  King  a  traitorous  mur- 
derer. 
Becket.     Did  not  your  barons  draw 
their  swords  against  me  .'* 

Enter    RoGKR   OF   York,    with    his 
cross^  ad7)ancing  to    Becket. 

Becket.     Wherefore  dost  thou  pre- 
sume to  bear  thy  cross. 
Against  the  solemn    ordinance    from 

Rome, 
Out  of  thy  province  } 

Roger  of   York.       Why    dost    thou 
presume, 
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Arm'd  with  thy  cross,  to  come  before 

the  King  ? 
If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  court, 
Let  York  bear  his  to  mate  with  Can- 
terbury. 
Foliot    [seizing    hold    of    Becket's 

cross).     Nay,  nay,  my  lord,  thou 

must  not  brave  the  King. 
Nay,  let  me  have  it.     I  will  have  it  I 
necket.  Away ! 

[Flinging  him  off. 
Foliot.      He    fasts,   they    say,    this 

mitred  Hercules ! 
He  fast !  is  that  an  arm  of  fast  ?     My 

lord, 
Hadst   thou  not   sign'd,  I  had  gone 

along  with  thee ; 
But  thou  the  shepherd  hast  betray'd 

the  sheep. 
And  thou  art  perjured,  and  thou  wilt 

not  seal. 
As  Chancellor  thou  wast  against  the 

Church, 
Now  as  Archbishop  goest  against  the 

King; 
For,  like  a  fool,  thou  knowest  no  mid- 
dle way. 
Ay,  ay  !  but  art  thou  stronger  than  the 

King? 
Becket.     Strong — not  in  mine  own 

self,  but  Heaven  ;  true 
To   either  function,  holding  it;   and 

thou 
Fast,   scourge   thyself,    and    mortify 

thy  flesh, 
Not  spirit — thou    remainest    Gilbert 

Foliot, 
A    worldly    follower  of  the   worldly 

strong. 
1,  bearing  this  great  ensign,  make  it 

clear 
Under  what  Prince  I  fight. 

Foliot.  My  lord  of  York, 

Let  us  go  into  the  Council,  where  our 

bishops 
And  our  great  lords  will  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  him. 
Becket.     Sons   sit   in  judgment  on 

their  father  ! — then 
The  spire  of  Holy  Church  may  prick 

the  graves — 
Her  crypt   among  the   stars.     Sign  ? 

seal .'  I  promised 


The  King  to  obey  these  customs,  not 
yel  written, 

Saving    mine   order;    true   too,  that 
when  written 

I  sign'd  them — being  a  fool,  as  Foliot 
caird  me. 

I  hold  not   by  my  signing.     Get   y« 
hence. 

Tell  what  I  say  to  the  King. 

\Exeunt    Hereford,   Foliot,    and 

other  Bishops. 

Roger  of  York.        The  Church  will 

hate  thee.  \Exit. 

Becket.     Serve  my  best  friend  and 

make  him  my  worst  foe ; 

Fight  for   the   Church,   and   set  the 
Church  against  me! 
Herbert.     To  be  honest  is  to  set  all 
knaves  against  thee. 

Ah  1    Thomas,   excommunicate   them 
alll 
Hereford   [re-entering).      I    cannot 
brook   the    turmoil   thou   hast 
raised. 

I  would,  my  lord  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, 

Thou   wert    plain   Thomas    and   not 
Canterbury, 

Or  that  thou  wouldst  deliver  Canter- 
bury 

To  our  King's  hands  again,  and  be  at 
peace. 
Hilary  [re-entering).     For  hath  not 
thine  ambition  set  the  Church 

This  day  between  the  hammer  and  the 
anvil — 

Fealty  to  the  King,  obedience  to  thy- 
self .? 
Herbert.     What  say  the  bishops  } 
Hilary.      Some   have   pleaded    for 
him. 

But  the  King  rages — most  are  with  the 
King; 

And  some  are  reeds,  that  one  time 
sway  to  the  current. 

And   to   the   wind  another.     But  we 
hold 

Thou    art  foresworn ;    and   no  fore- 
sworn Archbishop 

Shall  helm  the  Church.     We   there- 
fore place  ourselves 

Under  the  shield  and  safeguard  of  the 
Pope, 
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And  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the 

Pope, 
And  answer  thine  accusers.    .    .    . 
Art  thou  deaf? 
Becket,     I   hear    you.      [Clash    of 
^        arms. 

Hilary,    Dost  thou  hear  those  oth- 
ers? 
Becket,  Avl 

R<^er  of  York  (re-entering).      The 
Kuig*s   '  God's   eyes  1  *     come 
now  so  thick  and  Ust, 
We  fear  that  we  may  reave  thee  of 

thine  own. 
Come  on,  come  on  I  it  is  not  fit  for  us 
To  see  the  proud  Archbishop  muti- 
lated. 
Say  that  he  blind  thee  and  tear  out  thy 
tongue. 
Becket,    So  be  it.    He  begins  at 
top  with  me : 
They  crucified  St.  Peter  downward. 

Ro^r  of  York,  Nay, 

But  tor  their  sake  who  stagger  be- 
twixt thine 
Appeal,  and  Henry's  anger,  yield. 
Becket,  Hence,  Satan  I 

[Exit  Roger  of  York. 
Fitzurse    (re-entering).      My    lord, 
the   King  demands  three  hun- 
dred marks, 
Due  from   his  castles  of    Berkham- 

stead  and  Eye 
When  thou  thereof  wast  warden. 

Becket.  Tell  the  King 

I  spent   thrice  that   in  fortifying  his 
castles. 
De  Tracy  (re-entering).     My  lord, 
the  King  demands  seven  hun- 
dred marks, 
Lent  at  the  siege  of  Thoulouse  by 

the  King. 
Becket.      I     led     seven      hundred 

knights  and  fought  his  wars. 
De  Brito    (re-entering).      My  lord, 
the  King  demands  five  hundred 
marks, 
Advanced  thee  at  his  instance  by  the 

Jews, 
For  which  the  King  was  bound  secu- 
rity. 
Becket.     I  thought  it  was  a  gift ;  I 
thought  it  was  a  gift. 


Enter  Lord  Lbicxstxr  \fdUmd 
by  Barons  anel  Bishops). 

My  lord,  I  come  unwillin|dy.   The 

King 
Demands  a  strict  accoant  of  all  thoie 

revenues 
From  all  the  vacant  sees  and  ahbsr 

des, 
Which  came  into  thy    hands  «hes 

Chancellor. 
Becket,      How   much    mi((ht  that 

amount  to,  my  lord  Leicester? 
Leicester,    Some  thirty— 4ortj  tlios- 

sand  silver  marks. 
Becket,    Are  these  yoor  custoos? 

O  my  ffood  lord  Leioester, 
The  King  and  I  were  brothers.    AU  I 

had 
I  lavish*d  for  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  shone  from  him,  for  him,  his  gtof]^ 

his 
Reflection:   now   the    glory   of  the 

Church 
Hath  swallowed  up  the  glory  of  the 

King ; 
I  am  his  no  more,  but  hers.    Gnmt 

me  one  day 
To  ponder  these  demands. 
Leicester.     Hear  first  thy  sentence  1 

The  King  and  all  his  lords 

Becket,  Son,  first  hear  mel 

Leicester,     Nay,   nay,    canst    thou, 

that  holdest  thine  estates 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  d^ 

cline 
The  judgment  of  the  King  ? 

Becket,  The  King !  I  hold 

Nothing  in    fee  and  barony  of   the 

King. 
Whatever    the     Church     owns — she 

holds  it  in 
Free  and  perpetual  alms,   unsubject 

to 
One  earthly  sceptre. 
Leicester,     Nay,  but  hear  thy  judg- 
ment. 

The  King  and  all  his  barons 

Becket.  Judgment  1  Barons  1 

Who  but  the  bridegroom    dares  to 

judge  the  bride. 
Or  he  the  bridegroom  may  appoint? 

Not  he 


That  is  not  of  the  hi 
,n'd  with  thi 


;,  but  from  the 


re  thereof. 

I  had  been  so  true 
To   Henry   and   mine  office  that  the 

King 
Would  IhroTie  me  in  the  great  Arch- 

nd  I,  that  knew  mine  own  infirmity, 
or  the   King's  pleasure  rather  than 

God's  cause 
ook   it  upon   me — err'd    thro'   love 
of  him. 
Now   therefore   God    from   me  with- 
draws Himself, 
And  the  King  too. 

Whatl  forty  thousand  marks  I 
Why  thou,  the  King,  the  Pope.  Ihe 
Saints,  the  world, 
w  that  when  made  Archbishop  I 
was  freed. 
Before  the  Ptince  and  chief  Justiciary. 
From  every  bond  and  delit  and  obli- 

Incurr'd  as  Chancellor. 


less,  Abel 
:   Church 


Outvalues  dross,  light 

Cain, 
The  soul  Ihe  body,  : 

the  Throne, 
I    charge    thee,    upor 

That  thou  obey,  not 


Kather  than  Henry.    I  refuse  to  stai 
By  the  King's  censure,  make  my  c 

to  the  Pope. 
By  whom  I  will  be  judged ;  refer  m 


The   King,    the 

Church,  t 

And  under  his  a 


[Leicester  limki 
Am  I  a  prisoner? 

Lcictstcr.  By  St.  Lai 

I   am   confounded    by   thee. 


ity — I  depart. 
him  douAlingly. 
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Dc  Brito,  Fitiursi,  De  Tracy,  and 
olkers  (fiingitig  wisps  ef  rushes).  Ay, 
go  in  peace,  caitiff,  caitiff  I  And  that 
too,  perjured  prelate — and  that,  turn- 
coat shaveling  1    There,  there,  there  I 

Bfcket.     Mannerless  wolves  I 

\Tiirmng  and facins  tktm. 
Herbert.       Enough,       my       lord, 

enough  1 
Be<kel.     Barons  of  England  and  of 
Normandy, 
When   what   ye   shake  at  doth    but 

leem  lo  «y, 
1  rue  lest  of  coward,  ye  follow  with  a 

yell. 
But  I  that  threw  the  mightiest  knight 

of  France, 
Sir  Engelram  dc  Trie,— 
Hmtrl.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Beckft.      More    than    enougli.      I„ 
play  the  fool  again.  ^J 

Eiikr  Herald.  fl 

Herald.     The  King  commaiidsyoilr™ 
upon  pain  of  death, 
That    none    should    wrong   or    injure 
your  Archbishop. 
Foliol.     Deal  gently  with  the  young 
man  Absalom. 
\Greal  doors  of  Ihe  Hall  at  the 
hack  open,  and  discover  a  crmvd. 
They  shout: 
Blessed  is  he  that  coiueth  m  Ihe  name 
of  the  Lordl 


A  banquet  on  the  T.ihlcs. 
Enter    BECKET.        BeCKET's    RETAfN- 

\st  Retainer.     Do  thou  speak  first. 

ind  Hetainer.      Nay,   thoul     Nay, 

thou  !    Hasi  not  thou  drawn  the  short 


My  lord  Archbishop, 


3S6 


Becket, 


ACT  L 


\st  Retainer.  My  lord,  permit  us 
then  to  leave  thy  service. 

Becket      When?    . 

1st  Retainer,     Now. 

Becket.    To-night } 

\st  Retainer.     To-night,  my  lord. 

Becket.     And  why  ? 

\st  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  leave 
thee  not  without  tears. 

Becket.  Tears  ?  Why  not  stay 
with  me  then  ? 

\st  Retainer,  My  lord,  we  cannot 
yield  thee  an  answer  altogether  to  thy 
satisfaction. 

Becket.  I  warrant  you,  or  your  own 
either.  Shall  I  find  you  one.^  The 
King  hath  frowned  upon  me. 

\st  Retainer.  That  is  not  altogether 
our  answer,  my  lord. 

Becket.  No;  yet  all  but  all.  Go, 
go  1  Ye  have  eaten  of  my  dish  and 
drunken  of  my  cup  for  a  dozen 
yaars. 

\st  Retainer.  And  so  we  have.  We 
mean  thee  no  wrong.  Wilt  thou  not 
say,  *  God  bless  you,'  ere  we  go  ? 

Becket.  God  bless  you  all !  God 
redden  your  pale  blood  !  But  mine  is 
human-red  ;  and  when  ye  shall  liear  it 
is  poured  out  upon  earth,  and  see  it 
mounting  to  Heaven,  my  God  bless 
you,  that  seems  sweet  to  you  now,  will 
blast  and  blind  you  like  a  curse. 

\st  Retainer.  We  hope  not,  my 
lord.  Our  humblest  thanks  for  your 
blessing.     Farewell ! 

\Kxi'unt  Retainers. 

Becket,  Farewell,  friends !  fare- 
well, swallows !  1  wrong  the  bird  ; 
she  leaves  only  the  nest  she  built, 
they  leave  the  builder.  Why  'i  Am 
1  to  be  murdered  to-night  .-* 

[ICfiockini!^  at  the  door. 

Attendant.  Here  is  a  missive  left 
at  the  gate  by  one  from  the  castle. 

Becket.  Corn  wall's  hand  or  Leices- 
ter's :  tney  write  marvellously  alike. 

{^Rcading. 

*  Fly  at  once  to  ?>ance,  to  King 
Louis  of  France  :  there  be  those 
about  our  King  who  would  have  thy 
blood.' 


Was  not  my  lord  of  Leicester  bid- 
den to  our  supper  .^ 

Attendant.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  divers 
other  earls  and  barons.  But  the  hour 
is  past,  and  our  brother,  Master  Cook, 
he  makes  moan  that  all  be  a-getting 
cold. 

Becket.  And  I  make  my  moan 
along  with  him.  Cold  after  warm, 
winter  after  summer,  and  the  golden 
leaves,  these  earls  and  barons,  that 
clung  to  me,  frosted  off  me  by  the 
first  cold  frown  of  the  King.  Cold, 
but  look  how  the  table  steams,  like  a 
heathen  altar;  nay,  like  the  altar  at 
Jerusalem.  Shall  God's  good  gifts 
be  wasted  ?  None  of  them  here ! 
Call  in  the  poor  from  the  streets,  and 
let  them  feast. 

Herbert,  That  is  the  parable  of 
our  blessed  iJord. 

Becket,  And  why  should  not  the 
parable  of  our  blessed  Lord  be  acted 
again  "*.  Call  in  the  poor  I  The 
Church  is  ever  at  variance  with  the 
kings,  and  ever  at  one  with  the  poor. 
I  marked  a  group  of  lazars  in  the 
marketplace — half-rag,  half-sore — beg- 
gars, poor  rogues  (Heaven  bless  'em)  ' 
who  never  saw  nor  dreamed  of  such 
a  banquet.  I  will  amaze  them.  Call 
them  in,  I  say.  They  shall  hencefor- 
ward be  my  earls  and  barons — our 
lords  and  masters  in  Christ  Jesus. 

\^Exit  Herbert. 

It  the  King  hold  his  purpose,  I  am 
myself  a  beggar.  Forty  thousand 
marks  !  forty  thousand  devils — and 
these  craven  bishops ! 

A  Poor  Man  [entering)  with  his  dog. 

My  lord  Archbishop,  may  I  come 
in  with  my  poor  friend,  my  dog  ?  The 
King's  verdurer  caught  him  a-hunting 
in  the  forest,  and  cut  off  his  paws. 
The  dog  followed  his  calling,  my  lord. 
I  ha'  carried  him  ever  so  many  miles 
in  my  arms,  and  he  licks  my  face  and 
moans  and  cries  out  against  the  King. 

Becket.  Better  thy  dog  than  thee. 
The  King's  courts  would  use  thee 
worse    than    thy   dog — they    are    too 
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bloody.  Were  the  Church  king,  it 
woulcl  be  otherwise.  Poor  beast  I 
poor  beast !  set  him  down.  I  will 
bind  up  his  wounds  with  my  napkin. 
Give  him  a  bone,  give  him  a  bone  I 
Who  misuses  a  dog  would  misuse  a 
child — they  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves. Past  help !  his  paws  are  past 
help.     God  help  him  ! 

Enter  the  Beggars  (and  seat  them- 
selves at  the  Tables).  Becket  and 
Herbert  wait  upon  them. 

1st  Beggar.  Swine,  sheep,  ox — 
here's  a  French  supper.  When 
thieves  fall  out,  honest  men 

2nd  Beggar.  Is  the  Archbishop  a 
thief  who  gives  thee  thy  supper  1 

1st  Beggar.  Well,  then,  how  does 
it  go }  When  honest  men  fall  out, 
thieves — no,  it  can't  be  that. 

2nd  Beggar.  Who  stole  the  widow's 
one  sitting  hen  o'  Sunday,  when  she 
was  at  mass } 

1st  Beggar.  Come,  come !  thou 
hadst  thy  share  on  her.  Sitting  hen  ! 
Our  Lord  Becket's  our  great  sitting- 
hen  cock,  and  we  shouldn't  ha'  been 
sitting  here  if  the  barons  and  bishops 
hadn't  been  a-sitting  on  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

Becket.  Ay,  the  princes  sat  in  judg- 
ment against  me,  and  the  Lord  hath 
prepared  your  table — Sederunt  princi- 
pes^  ederunt  pauperes. 

A  Voice,  Becket,  beware  of  the 
knife ! 

Becket.     Who  spoke  ? 

xrd  Beggar.  Nobody,  my  lord. 
What's  that,  my  lord  >. 

Becket,     Venison. 

'yd  Beggar.    Venison  "*. 

Becket.     Buck ;  deer,  as  you  call  it. 

TfTd  Beggar.  King's  meat !  By  the 
Lord,  won't  we  pray  for  your  lord- 
ship! 

Becket.  And,  my  children,  your 
prayers  will  do  more  for  me  in  the  day 
of  peril  that  dawns  darkly  and  drearily 
over  the  house  of  God — yea,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment  also,  than  the 
swords    of    the    craven    sycophants 


would  have  done  had  they  remained 
true  to  me  whose  bread  they  have 
partaken.  I  must  leave  you  to  your 
banquet.  Feed,  feast,  and  be  merry. 
Herbert,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
itself,  if  not  for  my  own,  I  must  fly  to 
France  to-night.     Come  with  me. 

\Exit  with  Herbert. 

T^rd  Beggar.  Here — all  of  you — 
my  lord's  health  {they  drink).  Well 
— if  that  isn't  goodly  wine 

\st  Beggar.  Then  there  isn't  a 
goodly  wench  to  serve  him  with  it : 
they  were  fighting  for  her  to- day  in 
the  street. 

yd  Beggar.     Peace  1 

I st  Beggar.     The  black  sheep  baaed 
to  the  miller's  ewe-lamb. 

The  miller's  away  for  to-night. 
Black  sheep,  quoth  she,  too  black  a 
sin  for  me. 

And  what  said  the  black  sheep,  my 
masters  ? 

We  can  make  a  black  sin  white. 

yd  Beggar.     Peace ! 

1st  Beggar.    '  Ewe  lamb,  ewe  lamb, 

I  am  here  by  the  dam.* 
But   the    miller  came    home    that 
night. 
And  so  dusted  his  back  with  the  meal 
in  his  sack. 
That    he   made    the    black    sheep 

white. 
yd  Beggar,  Be  we  not  of  the  fam- 
ily .''  be  we  not  a-supping  with  the 
head  of  the  family }  be  we  not  in  my 
lord's  own  refractory?  Out  from 
among  us ;  thou  art  our  black  sheep. 

Enter  the  four  K NIGHTS. 

Fitzurse,  Sheep,  said  he  "i  And 
sheep  without  the  shepherd,  too. 
Where  is  my  lord  Archbishop  ?  Thou 
the  lustiest  and  lousiest  of  this  Cain's 
brotherhood,  answer. 

yd  Beggar.  With  Cain's  answer, 
my  lord.  Am  I  his  keeper.?  Thou 
shouldst  call  him  Cain,  not  me. 

Fitzurse.  So  I  do,  for  he  would 
murder  his  brother  the  State. 

yd  Begi^ar  (risini^  and  advancing). 
No,  my  lord  ;  but  because  iVvft,  Vk^x^ 


hatli  set  his  mark  upon  him  that  no 
man  should  muiilcr  htm. 

Filzurit.  Whereislie?whereiEhe; 

yd  Btggar.  With  Cain  belike,  in 
the  land  of  Nod.  or  in  the  land  of 
Prance  for  auglit  I  know. 

FilMUVsi.     Kinnce  1    Ha  I    De  Mor- 

(  viile,  Tracy,  Brito— fled  is  he  f    Cross 

swords  all   of  you  I  swear  to  follow 

him  I     Remember  the  Queen  1 

I  [7«*/™cKnighls«™r/4*i>™orrfj. 

DtBrib!.    They   mock   us;    he   U 

"  \All  tk(  Beggars  rist  and  advatiet 

I  upon  thim. 

Filturit.     Come,  you  fillhy  knaves, 

K  let  us  pass. 

yd  8i:;^r.    Nay,  my  lord,  lei  in 
tpass.     We  be  a-Boing  home  after  our 
snpiier  in  all   humbleness,  iny  lord; 
J  for  the  Archbishop  loves  humbleness, 

my  lord ;  and   though  we   be  fifty  to 
\  four,  we    daren't    fight  yon  wilh    our 

crutches. my  lord.    There  now.itthou 
"  hast  Dot  laid  hands  upon  me  X  and  my 

fellows  know  that  I  am  all  one  scale 
1    pray  God    I    haven't 


given  Ihee 
[Fitzurs, 


lirnsy.  i 


y  lord. 


nd   I  T 


\  bide 


drink  v 

lord; 

bite,  and  they  do  say  the  very  breath 

De  Brito.  Insolenl  clown.  Shall  I 
smite  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  ? 

De  MorvilU.  No,  nor  with  the  flat 
of  it  either.  Smite  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep  are  scattered.  Smile  the 
sheep  and  the  shepherd  will  excom- 

Di  Brito.  Yet  my  fingers  itch  to 
beat  him  into  nothing. 

yk  Bigg-:ir.  So  do  mine,  my  lord. 
I  was  born  with  it,  and  soljihur  won't 
bring  it  out  o'  me.  But  for  all  that 
the  Archbishop  washed  my  feet  n' 
Tuesday.     He  likes  it,  ray  lord. 

6ti  Beggar.    And  see  here,  my  lord, 


this  tag  fro'  the  gangrene  i'  tny  leg. 
It's  humbling — it  smells  o'  human 
iiatur'.  Will  thou  smell  it.  my  loid? 
for  the  Archbishop  likes  the  smell  on 
it,  my  lord;  for  I  be  his  lord  and 
mastat  i' Cluist,  my  lord. 

i»r  Morville.  Faiigb  1  we  shall  all 
be  poisoned.    Let  us  go. 

iT/'iy  draw  tiici.  Beggars /oZ/ffunV. 

J/A  beggar.  My  lord.  I  !ia'  ihice 
sisters  a-dying  at  home  o'  the  sweating 
sickness.     They  be  dead  while  I  be  a- 


^^^k\gx 


iejjgar.  And  I  ha.'  nine  datfco 
1  me  spUal  that  be  dead  ten  times 
o'er  i"  one  day  wi'  the  putrid  fevet] 
and  I  bring  the  taint  on  it  along  m' 
me,  for  the  Archbishop  likes  it,  as 
lord. 

{PrasiHg  HpoH  the   Knights   tSi 
they  £mp/iear  Ihrg'  Ike  door. 

yd  Beggar.  Crutches,  and  itches, 
and  leprosies,  and  ulcers,  and  gan- 
grenes, and  running  sores,  praise  yt 
the  Lord,  for  lo-night  ye  have  savc<^ 
our  Archbishop  1 

\st  Beggar.  Ill  go  back  again.  1 
hain't  half  done  yet. 

Herberl  of  Baikam  {enleriag\.  Mf 
friends,  the  Archbishop  bids  yo<i  good 
ui^ht.  He  hath  retired  to  rest,  aod 
bemg  in  great  jeopardy  of  hfs  life,  lu 
hath  made  his  bed  between  the  altars 
from  whence  he  sends  me  to  bid  yoD 
this  night  pray  for  him  who  hath  fed 

yd  Beggar.  So  we  will — so  w 
will,  I  warrant  ihee.  Hecket  shall  be 
king,  and  the  Holy  Father  shall  be 
king,  and  the  worttl  shall  live  by  the 
King's  venison  and  the  bread  6'  (be 
Lord,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  poor 
forever.  Hurrah  1  Vive  le  Royl 
That's  the  English  of  it. 

ACT  H. 

SCENli:  1. — Rosamund's  Bowei. 


■J  heard  s. 


igifig  among 


ike  . 


Duet. 

X.   Is  it  the  wind  of  the  clann  that  I 
hear  in  the  pine  overhead  ? 
.    No ;  but  the  voice  of  the  deep  as  it 
hoUows  the  cliffs  of  the  land. 

the  voice  of  the  deep  from  the 

One  coming  up  with  a  song  in  the 
flush  of  the  glimmering  red  ? 
.    Ijove  that  is  born  of  the  deep  com- 
ing up  with  the  sun  from  the 

>  Love  that  can  shape  or  can  shatter 
a  life  till  the  life  shall  have  fled? 

k  Nay,  let  us  welcpme  him,  Love 
thai  can  lift  up  a  life  from  the 

I.  Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  liltle 


Lei  Ihere  not  tie  one  frown  in  this  one 

hour. 
Dut   of    ihe  many  thine,    let  this    be 

Look    rather    ihou    all-royal  as  when 


Forgets  me  I 

Henry.  Nay,  I  remember  it  well. 
There  on  the  moors.. 

Kommiitid.  And  in  a  narrow  path. 
A  plover    flew   before   thee.     Then  I 

Thy    high    black  steed    among  the 
flaming  furze, 
e  sudden  nfght  in  Ihe  main  glare  of 

And  from  that  height  something  was 


isle.    Let  us  be,  let  us  be. 
,   Nay,  let  him  make  it  his  ow 

'"  fxl 


I,  let 


Him 


I  ask'd  the  ' 


Enter  HENRY  and  Rosamund. 
KaiaiHund.     Be   friends   with  him 

again — T  do  beseech  Ihec. 
Henry.     WilhBeckel?     1  have  but 
one  hour  with  thee— 
Sceptic  and  crozier  clashing,  and  the 

Grappling  the  crown — and  when  I  flee 
from  this 
a  gasp  of   freer  air,  a  bieathing- 


To  r 


upon  thy  bosom  and  forget 


hin' 
Why    thou,    my     bird,    thou     pipest 

Becket,  Beokel— 
Vca,  thou  my  gulden  dream  of  Love's 

t  be  the  nightmare  breaking  un 


Well,  well,  no  more  of  Ah. 

sent  his  folk, 
His  kin,  all  his  belongings. 
Age,    orphans,    and    babe- 


So   that  the   fool   King    Louis   feed 

(hem  not. 
The  man  shall  feel    that  I  can  strike 


Henry.     And   t  have  been  as  royal 
He  sheller'd   in   (he   Abbey  of  Pon- 
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That  if  they  keep  him  longer  as  their 

guest, 
I  scatter  all   their   cowls  to   all   the 
hells. 
Rosamund.     And  is  that  altogether 

royal ? 
Henry.  Traitress  1 

Rosamund.     A  faithful  traitress  to 

thy  royal  fame. 
Henry.      Fame !    what   care    I   for 
fame  ?     Spite,  ignorance,  envy, 
Yea,  honesty  too,  paint  her  what  way 

they  will. 
Fame  of  to-day  is  infamy  to-morrow  ; 
Infamy  of  to-day  is  fame  to-morrow  ; 
And  round  and  round  again.     What 

matters  ?     Royal — 
I  mean   to  leave   the   royalty  of  my 

crown 
Unlessen'd  to  mine  heirs. 

Rosamund.         Still — thy  fame  too: 
I  say  that  should  be  royal. 

Henry.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying. 

Rosamund.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying.     A  greater 

King 
Than  thou  art,  Love,  who  cares   not 

for  the  word, 
Makes  '  care  not ' — care.     There  have 
I  spoken  true  ? 
Hetiry.     Care    dwell    with   me    for 
ever,  when  I  cease 
To  care  for  thee  as  ever  ! 

Kosamimd.     No  need  !  no  need  !  .  . 
There  is  a  bench.  Come,  wilt  thou  sit.'* 

.  .  .  My  bank 
Of  wild-flowers  \lie  sits\     At  thy  feet  I 

\She  sits  ill  his  feet. 

Henry.  I  bad  them  clear 

A    royal    pleasaunce  for  thee,  in  the 

wood, 
Not      leave      these     countryfolk     at 
court. 
Rosamund.  I  brought  them 

In  from  the  wood,  and  set  them  here. 

I  love  them 
More    than  the   garden  flowers,  that 

seem  at  most 
Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  cousins,  not 

half  speaking 
The   language  of    the   land.     I    love 
t/iem  too, 


Yes.    But,  my  liege,  I  am  sure,  of  al 

the  roses — 
Shame  fall  on  those  who  gave  it  a 

dog's  name — 
This  wild  one  {picking  a  briar-roseY- 
nay,     I    shall    not    prick   my 
self — 
Is  sweetest.     Do  but  smell  1 

Henry.        Thou  rose  of  the  world! 
Thou  rose  of  all  the  roses  1     \Mutter 

ing. 
I  am   not  worthy  of  her — this  beast- 
body 
That  God  has  plunged  my  soul  in— I, 

that  taking 
The  Fiend's   advantage  of  a  throne, 

so  long 
Have  wander'd  among  women, — a  foul 

stream 
Thro'  fever-breeding    levels, — at  her 

side, 
Among  these  happy  dales,  run  clearer, 

drop 
The  mud  I   carried,  like  yon   brook, 

and  glass 
The  faithful  face  of  heaven — 

[Looking  at  her^  and  unconsciously 
aloud,  — thine  !  thine! 

Rosamund.  I  know  it 

Henry  {muttering).     Not  hers.  We 
have  but  one  bond,  her  hate  of 
Becket. 
Rosamund  {half  hearing).       Nay! 
nay!  what  art  thou  muttering? 
/  hate  Becket } 
Henry  {muttering).     A  sane  and  nat- 
ural loathing  for  a  soul 
Purer,  and  truer  and  nobler  than  her- 
self ; 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illegitimate  hate, 
A   bastard   hate    born    of    a    former 
love 
Rosamund.  My  fault  to  name  him  I 
C)  let  the  hand  of  one 
To  whom  thy  voice  is   all  her  music, 

stay  it 
But  for  a  breath. 

[Ruts  her  hand  before  his  lips 

Speak  only  of  thy  love. 

Why  there — like  some  loud  beggar  at 

thy  gate — 
The  happy  boldness  of  this  hand  hath 
won  it 
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-f  Love's  alms,  thy  kiU  {/aatiag  al  Air 
hand) — Sacred  1  I'll  kiss  ii  loo. 


[Kh:~ 


e  of 


There  1  wherefore  dost  thou 
'  itf    Nay. 

There  may  be 
life. 

Henry.    Not     half    her  hand— no 
nand  to  male  with  hir. 
If  it  should  cume  to  that. 

Rosamtaid.    With  herP  with  whom? 
fitiiry.     Life  on  the  hand  is  naked 
gypsy-Bluff; 
Life  on    thti    face,  the   brows — clear 


Vein'd  marble- 
Crost  and  recrc 


a  furrow 


'"i£J 


,d  (,* 


:loud,  my  Sun — uul  of  the 

Kartowiiig  my  golden  hoiirt 

Henry.  O  Rosamund, 

J  would  be  true — would  lell  thee  all — 

and  something 
1  had  to  say — I  love  ihee   none  the 

■Which  will  so  TCX  ihee. 

Resamund.     Something  against  mef 
Htnry.     No,  no,  against  myself 
RosamHnd.  I  will  not  hear  t 

Come,  come,  mine  hour !  I    bargain 


form 


e  hour. 


I'll  call  thee  little  Geofttev. 
Htnry.  Call  him  I 

Rosamund.  Geoffie}  1 


The  mouth  is  onlv  Clifford,  my  dear 
father. 
Gtoffrty.    My  liege,  what  hast  thou 

brought  me  ? 
Henry.  Venal  impl 

VVhatsay'st  thou  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  England  P 
Geoffrey.    O  yes,  mv  liege. 
Henry.     '  O   yes,  niy  liege  I  '     lie 


As  if  it  were  a  cake  of  gingerbread. 

Dost  thou  know,  my  boy,  what  it  is 
to  be  Chancellor  of  Kngland  f 

Geaffrey.  Something  good,  or  thou 
wouldsC  no!  give  it  me. 

Henry,  It  is,  my  boy,  to  side  with 
the  king  when  Chancellor,  and  then 
to  be  made  Archbishop  and  go  against 
the  King  who  made  him,  and  turn  the 
world  upside  down. 

Geaffrey.  I  won't  have  it  then. 
Nay,  but  give  it  me,  and  1  promise 
thee  not   to   turn   the  world   upside 

Henry    (giving  him  a  bull). 


a  ball,  r 


which  IS  more  than  1  can  ou  wirn  mine. 
Co  try  il,  play.  \Exil  Geoffrey, 

A  pretty  lusty  boy. 

Rosamund.  So  like  to  thee  ; 

Like  to  be  liker. 

Henry,        Not  in  my  chin,  I  hope  I 
That  th'reatens  double. 

Rosamund.  Thou  art  manlike 

])erfect. 

Henry.     Ay,   ay,  no    doubt;    and 
were  I  huiiipt  behind, 
I'hou'dsl   say    aa   much — ihe  goodly 

Who  1     e    for  which   1 

May  C  od  grant 
No   ill    befall  or  him  or  1 
Am  go  e 


when  I 


He   ry  He  f  who?  ay  I 

Rosanund       Thine    enemy    knows 

the  secret  of  niy  bower. 
Henry.     And    I     could     tear   him 

asunder  with  wild  horses 
Kefore  he  would  betray  it.     Nay — no 

Rosamund.     And   1   would  creep, 

crawl  over  knife-edge  flint 

Barefoot,  a  hundred  leagues,  to   stay 

his  hand 
Before  he  flash'd  Ihe  bolt, 

Henry.  And  when  he  fJash'd  it 

Shrink  from   me,  like  a  daughter  of 
the  Church. 
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Henry.  Ay  1  but  if  he  did  ? 

Rosamund.     O   then !     O  then  1     I 
almost  fear  to  say 
That   my  poor  heretic   heart   would 

excommunicate 
His     excommunication,    clinging   to 

thee 
Closer  than  ever. 

Henry  {raisins^  Rosamund  and  kiss- 
ing   her).      My  brave-hearted 
Rose  ! 
Hath  he  ever  been  to  see  thee  ? 

Kosamand.  Here  ?  not  he. 

And  it  is  so  lonely  here — no  confessor. 

Henry.     Thou  shalt  confess  all  thy 

sweet  sins  to  me. 
Rosamund.     Besides,  we  came  away 
in  such  a  heat, 
I  brought  not  ev'n  my  crucifix. 

Henry.  Take  this. 

[Giving  her    the    Crucifix  which 
YX^2^\ox  gave  him. 
Rosamund.     O   beautiful !     May   I 
have  it  as  mine,  till  mine 
Be  mine  again  ? 

Henry  {throiving  it  round  her  neck). 

Thine — as  I  am — till  death! 
Rosamtuid.     Death?  no!     I'll  have 
it  with  me  in  my  shroud. 
And  wake  with  it,  and  show  it  to  all 
the  Saints. 
Henry.       Nay — I     must    go;     but 
when  thou  layest  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering   One  who  died 

for  thee, 
Remember   also   one    who    lives   for 

thee 
Out    there    in    France ;    for    I    must 

hence  to  brave 
The  Pope,  King  Louis,  and  this  tur- 
bulent priest. 
Rosamund  [kueeliug).      O    by    thy 
love  for  me,  all  mine  for  thee. 
Piling  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of 

hell: 
1  kneel  to  thee — be  friends  with  him 
again. 
Hemy.     Look,  look  !  if  little  Geof- 
frey have  not  tost 
His  ball  into  the  brook !  makes  after 

it  too 
To   find    it.      Why,    the    child    will 
drown  himself. 


Rosamund,     Geoffrey  I  Geoffrey! 

\Exeufi 

SCENE     IL— MONTMIRAIU 

*  The  Meeting  of  the  Kings.^  JoHH 
OF  Oxford  and  Henry.  Crni 
in  the  distance, 

John    of  Oxford.      You    have  not 

crown*d  young   Henry  yet,  my 

liege  t 
Henry.    Crown'd !   by  God's  eyes, 

we  will  not  have  him  crownd 
I  spoke  of  late  to    the  boy,  he  aa- 

swer'd  me, 
As  if  he  wore  the   crown  al  ready- 
No, 
We  will  not  have  him  crown'd. 
'Tis  true  what  Becket  told  me,  that 

the  mother 
Would  make  him  play  his  kingship 

against  mine. 
John  of  Oxford,      Not    have   him 

crown'd  ? 
Henry.      Not  now — ^not   yet  I  and 

Becket — 
Becket   should   crown    him    were  he 

crown'd  at  all  : 
But,  since  we  would  be   lord  of  our 

own  manor. 
This     Canterbury,    like    a    wounded 

deer. 
Has  fled  our  presence  and   our  feed- 
ing-grounds. 
John  of  Oxford.      Cannot  a  smooth 

tongue  lick  him  whole  again 
To  serve  your  will  ? 

Henry.     He  hates  my  will,  not  me. 
John  of  Oxford.    There's  York,  my 

liege. 
Henry.     But  England  scarce  would 

hold 
Young   Henry  king,  if  only  crown'd 

by  York, 
And    that   would  stilt    up    York    to 

twice  himself. 
There  is  a  movement  yonder  in  the 

crowd — 
See  if  our  pious — what   shall   I  call 

him,  John  .'' — 
Husband-in-law,     our     smooth-shorn 

suzerain, 
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Be  yet  within  the  field. 
John  of  Oxford.       I  will.         \^Exit. 
Henry.  Ay!   Ayl 

Mince  and  go  back  !  his  politic  Holi- 
ness 

Hath    all    but    climb'd    the    Roman 
perch  again, 

And  we  shall  hear  him  presently  with 
clapt  wing 

Crow  over  Barbarossa — at  last  tongue- 
free 

To  blast  my  realms  with  excommuni- 
cation 

And  interdict.    I   must  patch   up  a 
peace — 

A  piece  in  this  long-tugged-at,  thread- 
bare-worn 

Quarrel   of  Crown   and    Church-j-to 
rend  again. 

His   Holiness   cannot    steer  straight 
thro'  shoals, 

Nor  I.    The  citizen's  heir  hath  con- 
quer'd  me 

For  the   moment.     So  we  make  our 
peace  with  him. 

Enter  Louis. 

Brother    of    France,    what    shall   be 

done  with  Becket  ? 
Louis.   The  holy  Thomas  !   Brother, 

you  have  traffick'd 
Between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope, 

between 
The  Pope  and  Antipope — a  perilous 

game 
For  men  to  play  with  God. 

Henry.  Ay,  ay,  good  brother, 

They  call  you  the  Monk-King. 

Louis.  Who  calls  me  }  she 

That  was  my  wife,  now  yours  ?     You 

have  her  Duchy, 
The  point  you  aim'd  at,  and  pray  God 

she  prove 
True  wife  to  you.     You  have  had  the 

better  of  us 
In  secular  matters. 

Henry.        Come,     confess,     good 

brother, 
You  did  your  best  or  worst  to  keep 

her  Duchy. 
Only  the  golden   Leopard  printed  in 

it 


Such  hold-fast  claws  that  you  perforce 

again 
Shrank  into   France.     Tut,  tut!    did 

we  convene 
This  conference  but  to  babble  of  our 

wives  } 
They  are  plagues  enough  in-door. 

Louis.  We  fought  in  the  East, 

And  felt  the  sun  of  Antioch  scald  our 

mail, 
And  push'd  our  lances   into  Saracen 

hearts. 
We   never  hounded  on  the  State  at 

home 
To  spoil  the  Church. 

Henry.     How  should  you  see  this 

rightly.'' 
Louis.     Well,   well,   no    more !      T 

am  proud  of  my  '  Monk-King,' 
Whoever   named  me     and,   brother, 

Holy  Church 
May  rock,  but  will  not  wreck,  nor  our 

Archbishop 
Stagger  on  the  slope  decks  for  any 

rough  sea 
Blown  by  the  breath  of  kings.     We 

do  forgive  you 
For  aught  you  wrought  against  us. 

[Henry  holds  up  his  hand. 

Nay,  I  pray  you, 

Do  not  defend  yourself.     You  will  do 

much 
To  rake   out   all    old  dying  heats,  if 

you. 
At    my    requesting,    will     but    look 

into 
The  wrongs  you  did  him,  and  restore 

his  kin, 
Reseat  him  on  his  throne  of  Canter- 
bury, 
Be,  both,  the  friends  you  were. 

Henry.  The  friends  we  were ! 

Co-mates  we  were,  and  had  our  sport 

together, 
Co- kings  we  were,  and  made  the  laws 

together. 
The  world  had   never  seen   the   like 

before. 
You  are  too  cold  to  know  the  fashion 

of  it. 
Well,   well,   we   will   be  gentle  with 

him,  gracious — 
Most  gracious. 
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Enter  Becket,  after  /lim,  John  of 
Oxford,  Roger  of  York,  Gil- 
bert FoLioT,  De  Broc,  Fitz- 
URSE,  etc. 

Only  that  the  rift  he  made 
May   close    between   us,   here    I    am 

wholly  king. 
The  word  should  come  from  him. 
Becket   (kneeling).     Then,  my  dear 

liege, 
I  here  deliver  all  this  controversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Henry.  Ah,  Thomas,  Thomas, 

Thou  art  thyself  again,  Thomas  again. 

Becket      (rising).      Saving      God's 

honor ! 
Henry.  Out  upon  thee,  man  ! 

Saving  the  Devil's  honor,  his  yes  and 

no. 
Knights,  bishoi)»,  earls,  this  London 

spawn — by  Ma  hound, 
I  had  sooner  have  been  born  a  Mussul- 
man— 
Less  clashing  with  their  priests — 
I  am  half-way  down   the  slope — will 

no  man  stay  me  .'' 
I  dash   myself  to  pieces — I   stay  my- 
self— 
]*uff — it      is      gone.       You,      Master 

Becket,  you 
That    owe    to   me   your  power    over 

me — 
Nay,  nay — 
Brother  of    France,  you   have   taken, 

cherish'd  him 
Who   thief-like    fled    from     his    own 

church  by  night, 
No  man  ])ursuing.     I  would  have  had 

him  back. 
Take  heed  he  do  not  turn  and  rend 

you  too  : 
For  whatsoever  may  displease  him — 

that 
Is  clean  against  God's  honor — a  shift, 

a  trick 
Whereby  to  challenge,  face  me  out  of 

all 
My  regal  rights.     Yet,  yet — that  none 

may  dream 
I    go    against    God's   honor — ay,   or 

himself 
In  any  reason,  choose 


A  hundred  of  the  wisest  heads  from 

England, 
A  hundred,  too,  from  Normandy  and 

Anjou : 
Let  these  decide  on  what  was  custom- 
ary 
In  olden  days,  and  all  the  Church  of 

France 
Decide  on  their  decision,  I  am  con- 
tent. 
More,   what   the    mightiest    and  the 

holiest 
Of  all    his   predecessors    may   have 

done 
Ev'n  to  the  least  and   meanest  of  my 

own. 
Let  him  do  the  same  to  me — I  am 

content. 
Louis.    Ay,  ay  1  the   King  humhles 

himself  enough. 
Becket.     (Aside)      Words  !  he  will 

wriggle  out  of  them  like  an  eel 
When  the  time  serves.     (Aloud,)   My 

lieges  and  my  lords, 
The  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due 

to  those 
That  went  before  us  for  their  work, 

which  we 
Inheriting    reap    an    easier    harvest. 

Yet 

Louis.    My  lord,  will  you  be  greater 

than  the  Saints, 
More  than  St.  Peter.'*  whom what 

is  it  you  doubt.? 
Behold  your  peace  at  hand. 

Becket.  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  us  did  not  wholly 

clear 
The  deadly  growths   of  earth,  which 

Hell's  own  heat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rose  and  dark- 

en'd  Heaven. 
Yet  they  did  much.     Would  God  they 

had  torn  up  all 
By  the  hard  root,  which  shoots  again ; 

our  trial 
Had  so  been  less;  but,   seeing  they 

were  men 
Defective  or  excessive,  must  we  fol- 
low 
All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid  ? 
Nay,    if  they   were    defective    as    St 

Peter 


3«S 


'Denying  Christ,   who  vet 

lyrant, 
We  hold  bv  his  defiance,  ii 


ng  that  breathes.     No,  Cod 

itnry.     Nol  God  forbid  !  and  lum 

me  Mussulman! 
God  but  one,  and   Mahound  is  his 

:  for  your  Christian,  look  yon,  you 

shall  have 
Hone     other     God     but      me— me, 

Thomaa,  son 
Of  Gilbert  Becket,  London  merchant. 

Out  I 


Poor  man,  beside  himself — not  wise. 

My  lord. 
We  have  claspt  your  cause,  believing 

that  our  brother 
Had    wronfi'd    you ;   but  Ibis    day  he 

proffer'd  peace. 
You  will  have  war;  and  tho'  we  grant 

the  Church 
King  over  this  world's  kings,  yet,  my 

good  lord, 
We  that   are  kings  are  something  in 

this  world, 
And  so  we  pray  you,  draw  yourself 

The   wings  of    France.    We  shelter 


you  I 


.    \^'- 


John   of  Oxford.     I    am    elad    that 
France  hath   scouted   him    at 
last: 
I  told  the  Pope  what  manner  of  man 
he  was.  \Exit. 

Rogfr  of  Yark.    Vea,  since  he  flouts 
the  will  of  either  realm, 
Let  either  cast  him  away  like  a  dead 
dog  I  \Exil. 

Feliet.     Vea,  let  a  stranger  spoil  his 
heritaee, 
And  let  another  take  his  bishopric  I 

Di  Bfoc.    Our  castle,  my  lord,  be- 


I  pray  you  come  and  take  it.       \Exit. 

Fitmrsf.        When  you  will,  \Exit. 

Bfckil.     Cursed  lie  John  of  Oxford, 
Roger  of  York, 
And  Gilbert  Foliot  1  cursed  those  De 

That  hold  our  Sallwood  Castle  from 

Cursed  Filzurse,  and  all  the  rest  of 

That  sow  this  hate  between  my  lord 
and  me  I 
Vokes/rom  Ike  Crowd.     Blessed  be 
the  Lord  Archbishop,  who  hath  with- 
stood two  Kings  to  their  faces  for  the 
honor  of  God. 
Bicket.      Out    of    the    mouths    of 
babes  and  sucklings,  praise  t 
I  thank  you,  sons  ;   when  kings  but 


Is  my  true  king. 

Hirherl.    Thy  true  King  bad  thee  be 
A   Gsher  oE  men  ;  thou  hast  them  in 

Bfcket.     I   am  loo   like  the    King 
here  ;  both  of  ns 
Too  headlong  for  our  office.    Better 

A   fisherman    at   Bosham,   my   good 

Herbert, 
Thy    birthplace— the    sea-creelc— the 


the  gray  church — 
The   simple   iobster-basket,   and  the 

The  more  or  less  of  daily  labor 
The  pretty  gaping  bills  In  the  home- 
Piping  for  bread — the  daily  want  sup- 

])lied— 
The  daily  pleasure  to  supply  it. 

Hirbtrt.  Ah,  Thomas, 

You  had  not  borne  it,  no,  not  for  a 

Btcktt.     Well,  maybe,  no, 
Hirbfrt.     But     bear    with    Walter 
Map. 


For  \ 


n  the 
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Enter  Walter  Map. 

Walter  Map.  Pity,  my  lord,  that 
you  have  quenched  the  warmth  of 
France  toward  you,  tho'  His  Holiness, 
after  much  smouldering  and  smoking, 
be  kindled  again  upon  your  quarter. 

Becket.     Ay,   if   he   do  not  end  in 
smoke  again. 

Walter  Map.  My  lord,  the  fire, 
when  first  kindled,  said  to  the  smoke, 
g  '  Go  up,  my  son,  straight  to  Heaven.' 
And  the  smoke  said,  '  I  go  ; '  but  anon 
the  North-east  took  and  turned  him 
South-west,  then  the  South-west 
turned  him  North-east,  and  so  of  the 
other  winds ;  but  it  was  in  him  to  go 
up  straight  if  the  time  had  been 
quieter.  Your  lordship  affects  the  un- 
wavering perpendicular ;  but  His 
Holiness,  pushed  one  way  by  the 
Empire  and  another  by  England,  if  he 
move  at  all.  Heaven  stay  him,  is  fain 
to  diagonalize. 

Herbert.     Diagonalize  !  thou    art  a 
word-monger. 
Our  Thomas  never  will  diagonalize. 
Thou  art  a  jester  and  a  verse-maker. 
Diagonalize  ! 

Walter  Map.  Is  the  world  any  the 
worse  for  my  verses  if  the  Latin 
rhymes  be  rolled  out  from  a  full 
mouth  ?  or  any  harm  done  to  the  peo- 
ple if  my  jest  be  in  defence  of  the 
Truth  ? 

Becket.     Ay,  if  the  jest  be  so  done 
that  the  people 
Delight  to  wallow  in  the  grossness  of 

it, 
Till  Truth  herself  be  shamed  of  her 

defender. 
Non  defensoribus  istis^  Walter  Maj). 

Walter  Map.  Is  that  my  case  ?  so 
if  the  city  be  sick,  and  I  cannot  call 
the  kennel  sweet,  your  lordship  would 
suspend  me  from  verse-writing,  as  you 
suspended  yourself  after  sub-writing 
to  the  customs. 

Becket.     I  pray  God  pardon    mine 
infirmity. 

Walter  Map.     Nay,  my  lord,    take 
heart;   for  tho'  you  suspene\ed  \out- 
self,  the    Pope  let   you  dowvA  aga.\n-, 


and    tho*    you     suspend    Foliot   or 
another,  the  Pope  will  not  leave  them 
in  suspense,  for  the  Pope  himself  is  al- 
ways in  suspense,  1  i  ke  Mahound*s  coffin 
hung  between  heaven  and  earth— al- 
ways in  suspense,  like  the  scales,  till 
the  weight  of  Germany  or  the  gold  of 
England  brings  one  of  them  down  to 
the  dust — always  in  suspense,  like  the 
tail  of  the  horologe — to  and  fro— tid- 
tack — we  make  the  time,  we  keep  the 
time,  ay,  and  we  serve  the  time;  fori 
have  heard  say  that  if  you  boxed  the 
Pope's  ears  with  a  purse,  you  might 
stagger  him,  but  he  would  pocket  the 
purse.     No  laying  of   mine — Jocelyn 
of    Salisbury.     But    the    King  hath 
bought  half  the  College  of  Redhats. 
He  warmed  to  you   to-day,  and  you 
have    chilled    him    again.     Yet  you 
both    love    God.      Agree    with   nim 
quickly  again,  even   for  the  sake  of 
tne  Church.     My  one  grain  of  good 
counsel  which  you  will    not  swallow. 
I  hate  a  split  between  old  friendships 
as  I  hate  the  dirty  gap  in  the  face  of 
a  Cistercian  monk,  that  will  swallow 
anything.     Farewell,  [Exit. 

Becket.     Map  scoffs  at  Rome.    I  all' 

but  hold  with  Map. 
Save  for  myself  no  Rome  were  left  in 

England, 
All  had  been  his.     Why  should  this 

Rome,  this  Rome, 
Still  choose  Barabbas  rather  than  the 

Christ, 
Absolve  the  left-hand  thief  and  damn 

the  right  ? 
Take  fees  of  tyranny,  wink  at  sacri- 
lege, 
Which   even    Peter   had   not   dared? 

condemn 
The  blameless  exile  .'• — 

Herbert.     Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas! 
I    would   that   thou    hadst    beeti   the 

Holy  Father. 
Becket.     I    would    have    done    my 

most  to  keep  Rome  holy, 
I  would  have  made  Rome  know  she 

still  is  Rome — 
Who  stands  aghast  at  her  eternal  self 
A.Y\d  «>Vv2k.\s.e,'&  -^x  w\o\\.'a>.\  \fiLu\^s — her  vac- 


Avarice,  crafl— O  God,  how  many 

Has  lefl  his  bores  upon   Ihe  way 

Rome 
U 11  we  pi. 

un  sell 

guiliy   of 


iwn  self 
Tfie  King  had  had  no  i: 

Tis  not  the   King  who 


Hfrbfr 


Rome,  Rome 
My  Lord,  1  see  thi.s  Louis 
ah  !  to  drive  Ihi 


Era  111  his 
ich  before. 


■tctfl.     He  said  as   m 
Thou  arl  no  propht 
Nor  yel  a  prophet's  son. 

Hirbtrl.  What 

Deny  not   thou   God's    h 

king. 
The  King  looks  troubled. 


That  in  ihy  cause  were  stitr'd  Ewainst 
King  Henry, 
e  been,  despite  hia  kingly  promiae 
given 
To  our  ow 
And  put  t( 

*    him. 

irch    alone    halli    eyes — and 

That  I  was  blind— suffer  the  phrase— 

God's    honor    to    the    pleasure   of   a 

Forgive   me    and    absoli 


father 


Bcekct.     Sou,  1  absolve  thee 

name  of  God. 
Louis    {riiiiig).     Return    to 


|^,«./., 


The  wine  and  wealth  of  all 
Rest 


lur  realm,  and  be  al   peat 
with  all.  [Exiun 


Voiasfrom  the  Crmud.     Long  1 
goad  King  Louis  I     "     '  ' ' 
It  Arcbldahop  I 


God  bless  the 


Himy    {looking  after    King    Louis 
and  Becket).     Ay,    there    they    go — 

both  backs  are  tum'd  to  me — 
Why    then    t   strike  into    my  former 

For    England,    crown    young     Henry 

Our  waning' Eleanor  all  but  love  me  I 

Thou  hast  served  me  heretofore  with 

Rome— and  well. 
They  call  thee  John  the  Swearer. 
'  ■       -  "   '    f        For  this  reason, 
duteous  to  the  King, 
upon  hia  side, 


Henry  (claps  him  mi  thf  shmlder). 
Honest  John  I 
To    Rome    again  1    the    storm    begins 

again. 
Spate  not  thy  tongue  I  be  lavish  with 

Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Em- 
peror—flatter 

And  fright  the  Pope — bribe  all  the 
Caidiiials— leave 

I^tcran  and  Vatican  in  one  dust- of 
gold- 


hhH  of  Oxford. 
That,  being  ever  du 


and    1 


I  go  tc 


York, 

ACT  ^1 

SCENE  I— The  Bowek.      ^ 
Hkssv  and  Ros.*mund. 
Henry.     All   that   you   say  is  just. 
Till   belter   limes,  when   I   shall  put 
Rosamund.      What    will    you     put 
Thai  which  you  a: 


Till  better  ti 
Theic  IB  M 


It  you 
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Rosamund.     No  woman  but  should 

oe  content  with  that — 
Henry.       And    one    fair    child    to 

K>ndle  I 
Rosamund.  O  yes,  the  child 

We  waited  for  so  long — heaven's  gift 

at  last — 
And    how  you   doated  on  him  then  ! 

To-day 
I  almost  fear'd  your  kiss  was  colder 

— yes — 
But  then    the  child  is  such   a  child. 

What  chance 
That  he  should  ever  spread  into  the 

man 
Here  in   our  silence?    I  have   done 

my  best. 
I  am  not  learn'd. 
Henry.        I     am     the     King,     his 

father, 
And  I  will  look  to  it.     Is  our  secret 

ours } 
Have     you     had     any     alarm  }      no 

stranger  } 
Rosamund.  No. 

The  warder  of  the  bower  hath  given 

himself 
Of  late  to  wine.     I  sometimes  think 

he  sleeps 
When  he  should  watch  ;  and  yet  what 

fear  ?  the  people 
Believe  the  wood  enchanted.     No  one 

comes, 
Nor  foe  nor  friend  ;   his  fond  excess 

of  wine 
Springs  from  the  loneliness  of  my  poor 

bower, 
Which  weighs  even  on  me. 

Henry.  Yet  these  tree-towers,    i 

Their  long  bird-echoing  minster-aisles,    ■ 

— the  voice  i 

Of  the  perpetual  brook,  these  golden 

slopes 
Of     Solomon-shaming     flowers — that 

was  your  saying. 
All  pleased  you  so  at  first. 

Rosamund.  Not  now  so  much. 

My  Anjou  bower  was  scarce  as  beau- 
tiful. 
But  you  were  oftener  there.     I    have 

none  but  you. 
The  brook's  voice  is  not  yours,  and 

no  flower,  not 


The  sun  himself,  should  he  be  changed 

to  one, 
Could  shine  away  the  darkness  of  that 

gap 
Left  by  the  lack  of  love. 

Henry.  The  lack  of  love! 

Rosamund.     Of  one  we  love.    Nay, 
I  would  not  be  bold. 

Yet  hoped  ere  this  you  might 

\^Looks  earnestly  at  him. 
Henry.  Anything  further? 

Rosamund.     Only    my  best  bower- 
maiden  died  of  late. 
And  that  old  priest  whoni  John  of 

Salisbury  trusted 
Hath  sent  another. 
Henry.  Secret  ? 

Rosamund.  I  but  ask*d  her 

One  question,  and  she  primm'd  her 

mouth  and  put 
Her  hands  together — thus — and  said, 

God  help  her. 
That  she  was  sworn  to  silence. 
Henry.  What  did  you  ask  her? 

Rosamund.     Some  daily  something- 
nothing. 
Henry.  Secret,  then? 

Rosamund.      I    do    not     love    her. 
Must  you  go,  my  liege, 
So  suddenly } 

Henry.     I   came   to    England   sud- 
denly, 
And   on   a    great    occasion     sure    to 
wake 

As  great  a  wrath  in  Becket 

Rosamund.  Always  Becket  I 

He  always  comes  between  us. 

Henry.  — And  to  meet  it 

I  needs  must  leave  as  suddenly.     It  is 

raining, 
Put  on  your  hood  and  see  me  to  the 
bounds.  l^Exeunt. 

Margery  {singing  behind  scene). 

Babble  in  bower 

Under  the  rose ! 
Bee  mustn't  buzz, 

Whoop — but  he  knows. 

Kiss  me,  little  one, 

Nobody  near  ! 
Grasshopper,  grasshopper, 

Whoop — you  can  hear. 


Kiaa  in  Ihe  bower, 

Til  on  [he  tree  I 
Bird  mustn't  tell, 

Whoop— he  can  Me. 

£«/«- Margery. 

^    I  ha'  been  but  a  week  here  and  I 

^^a'  seen  what  I  ha'  seen,  far  to  be  sure 

mure  than  a  week  since  our  old 

r  Philip  that  has  confessed  our 

pnothei  fur  twenty  years,  and  she  was 

mrd  put  to  it,  una  to  speak  truth,  nigh 

Lt  the  end  of  our  last  crust,  and  that 

tnouldr,  and  she  cried  out  on  him  tu 

~    '   IDG  forth  in  tlie   world   and   to 

ke  me  a  woman  of  the  world,  and 

win  my  own  bread,  whereupon  he 

xd  our  mother  if   I  could  keep  a 

el  tongue  i'  my  head,  and  not  speak 

I  WIS  spoke   to,  and  1  answered 

myself  thai  I  never  spoke   more 

n  was  needed,  and  lie  told  me  he 

would  advance  me  to  the  service  of  a 

H'ip'eat  lady,  and   took  me  ever  so  far 

V  away,  and  gave   nie  a  great  pat  o'  the 

I  cheek  for  a  pretty  wench,  and  said  it 

s  a  pity  to  blindfold  such  eyes  as 

ne,  and   such  to  be  sure  they  be, 

It  tie  blinded  'em  for  all  that,  and  so 

I  brought  me  no-hows  as   I  may  say, 

ind  the  more  shame  to  him  after  his 

I   piomiae,  into  a  garden  and  not  into 

I  the   world,  and  bad   me  whatever  I 

r  not  to  speak  one  word,  an'  it  'ud 

well  for  me  in  the  end,  for  there 

■e  great  ones  who  would  look  after 

1  lo  be  sure  I  ha'  seen  great 


a  to^i 


word,  for   that 


rden,  1 


'    the    garden    I    : 


gai 
Ev 

minded  the  ; 

you  know,  s) 

child,  but  more  a  woman  o'  tt 

than    my  lady  here,  and    I    1 

what  I  ha'  seen — tho'  to  be  s 

hadn't  minded  it  we  should  i 


a  child,  ai 


lady  here,  and  I  ha'  seen  what  1  ha' 
seen,  and  what's  the  good  of  my  talk, 
ing  to  myself,  for  here  comes  my  lady 
(enter  Rosamund),  and,  my  lady,  tho' 
I  shouldn't  sjieak  one  word,  1  wish 
you  joy  o'  the  King's  brother. 


Xesa. 


What 


1  It  you 


Margery.  I  mean  your  goodmi 
vour  husband,  my  lady,  for  I  saw  your 
ladyship  a-parting  wi'  him  even  now  i' 
the  coppice,  when  I  was  a-getling  o' 
bluebells  for  your  ladyship's  nose  to 
smell  on — and  I  ha'  seen  the  King 
once  at  Oxford,  and  he's  as  like  the 
King  as  fingernail  to  tiiigtiiiail,  and  I 
thoueht  at  first  it  was  the  King,  only 
you  know  the  King's  married,  for 
King  Louis 

^Biamund.     Married  I 

Margery.  Years  and  years,  my 
lady,  for  her  husband,  King  Louis 

RBsamund.     Hush  I 

Margery.  — Ai,d  I  thought  if  it 
were  the  King's  brutiici-  1 1  liiid  n  bet- 
ter bride  than  the  King,  for  Uii;  ;  <  u\  k 
do  say  that  his  Is  bad  beyond  all  reck- 
oning, and 

Rosamund.     The  people  lie. 

Margery.  Very  like,  my  lady,  but 
moft  on  'em  know  an  honest  woman 
and  a  lady  when  they  see  her,  and  be- 
sides they  say,  she  makes  songs,  and 
that's  against  her,  for  I  never  knew 
an  honest  woman  that  could  make 
songs,  tho'  to  lie  sure  our  mother  'ill 
sing  me  old  songs  by  the  hour,  but 
then,  God  help  her,  she  had  'em  from 
her  mother,  and  her  mother  from  her 
mother  back  and  back  for  ever  so 
long,  but  none  on 'em  ever  made  songs, 
and  they  were  all  honest. 

Rosamund.     Go,  you  shall  tell  me 

Margery.  There's  none  ao  much 
to  tell  on  her,  my  lady,  only  she  kept 
the  seventh  commandment  better  than 
some  I  know  on,  or  I  couldn't  look 

brew'd    the    best  ale    in  ali   Glo'ster, 

had  the  ■  Crown.' 

Rosamuiul.     The  crown  I  who  ? 
Margery.     Mother. 
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Rosamund,  I  mean  her  whom  you 
call — fancy — my  husband's  brother's 
wife. 

Margery,  Oh,  Queen  Eleanor. 
Yes,  my  lady;  and  tho*  I  be  sworn 
not  to  speak  a  word,  I  can  tell  you  all 

about  her,  if 

Rosamund,  No  word  now.  I  am 
faint  and  sleepy.  Leave  me.  Nay — 
go.     What !  will  you  anger  me  t 

[Exit  Margery. 
He  charged  me  not  to  question  any  of 

those 
About  me.     Have  I  ?  no !   she  ques- 

tion'd  me. 
Did  she  not  slander  htm?     Should  she 

stay  here  ? 
May  she  not  tempt  me,  being  at  my 

side. 
To  question   her?     Nay,  can  I    send 

her  hence 
Without  his  kingly  leave  ?     I  am  in 

the  dark. 
I  have  lived,  poor  bird,  from  cage  to 

cage,  and  known 
Nothing  but  him — happy  to  know  no 

more, 
So   that  he  loved  me — and  he   loves 

me — ves, 
And     bound     me    by     his     love     to 

secrecv 
Till  his  own  time. 

Eleanor,  Eleanor,  have  I 
Not  heard  ill  things  of  her  in  France  ? 

Oh,  slie's 
The  Queen  of  France.     I  see  it — some 

confusion, 
Some   strange    mistake.     I    did    not 

hear  aright, 
Myself  confused  with  parting  from  the 

King. 
Margery      {behind      scene).        Bee 
mustn't  buzz, 

Whoop — but  he  knows. 
Rosamund.     Yet  her — what  her  ?  he 

hinted  of  some  her — 
When  he  was  here  before — 
Something  that  would  displease   me. 

Hath  he  stray'd 
From  love's  clear  path  into  the  com- 
mon bush, 
And,  being   scratch'd,  returns  to  his 

true  rose, 


Who  hath  not  thorn  enough  to  prick 

him  for  it, 
Ev'n  with  a  word  ? 
Margery      {behind     scene).      Bird 
mustn't  tell, 
Whoop — he  can  see. 
Rosamund.     I  would  not  hear  him. 
Nay — there's  more — ^he  frown'd 
'  No  mate  for  her,  if  it  should  come  to 

that  '— 
To  that—to  what  ? 

Margery  {behind  scene).     Whoop- 
but  he  knows, 
Whoop— but  he  knows. 
Rosamund.    O  God  1   some  drcadr 
ful  truth  is  breaking  on  me— 
Some  dreadful   thing   is   coming  on 
me.  \Enter  Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey! 
Geoffrey.     What  are  you  crying  for, 

when  the  sun  shines  } 
Rosamund,     Hath    not    thy  fathei 

left  us  to  ourselves  } 
Geoffrey,     Ay,  but   he's  taken  the 
rain  with  him.    I  hear  Margery :  I'll 
go  play  with  her.  \Exit  Geoffrey. 

Rosamund.     Rainbow,  stay, 
Gleam  upon  gloom. 
Bright  as  my  dream, 
Rainbow,  stay! 
But  it  passes  away. 
Gloom  upon  gleam. 
Dark  as  my  doom — 
O  rainbow  stay. 


SCENE  n.— Outside  the  Wood: 
NEAR  Rosamund's  Bower. 

Eleanor.    Fitzurse. 

Eleanor.     Up  from  the  salt    lips  o 

the  land  we  two 
Have  track'd  the  King  to  this  darl 

inland  wood; 
And  somewhere   hereabouts  he  var 

ish'd.     Here 
His  turtle  builds  ;  his  exit  is  our  adit 
Watch  !  he  will  out  again,  and   pres 

ently, 
Seeing  he  must  to  Westminster  anc 

crown 
Young  Henry  there  to-morrow. 
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Fitziirse.  We  have  watch'd 

So  long  in  vain,  he  hath  pass*d  out 

again, 
And  on  the  other  side. 

\A  great  horn  winded. 
Hark  I  Madam  I 
Eleafior.  Ay, 

How  ghostly  sounds  that  horn  in  the 
black  wood ! 

[A  countryman  flying. 
Whither  away,  man  ?  what  are  you 
flying  from  ? 
Countryman.  The  witch !  the 
witch  !  she  sits  naked  by  a  great  heap 
of  gold  in  the  middle  of  the  wood, 
and  when  the  horn  sounds  she  comes 
out  as  a  wolf.  Get  you  hence!  a 
man  passed  in  there  to-day :  I  holla*d 
to  him,  but  he  didn't  hear  me :  he'll 
never  out  again,  the  witch  has  got 
him.  I  daren't  stay — I  daren't 
stay! 

Eleanor.      Kind   of   the   witch    to 
give  thee  warning  tho'. 

\Man  flies. 
Is  not  this  wood-witch  of  the  rustic's 

fear 
Our  woodland  Circe  that  hath  witch'd 
V  the  King  ? 

\Horn  sounded.     Another  flying. 
Fitzurse.     Again!    stay,   fool,   and 

tell  me  why  thou  fliest. 
Countryman.  Fly  thou  too.  The 
King  keeps  his  forest  head  of  game 
here,  and  when  that  horn  sounds,  a 
score  of  wolf-dogs  are  let  loose  that 
will  tear  thee  piecemeal.  Linger  not 
till  the  third  horn.     Fly !  ^Exit. 

Eleanor.     This  is  the  likelier  tale. 
We  have  hit  the  place. 
Now  let  the  King's  fine  game  look  to 
itself.  \^Horn. 

Fitzurse.     Again! — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart   of  the 

wood 
I  hear  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  of 
hell. 
Eleanor,     I   have  my  dagger  here 

to  still  their  throats. 
Fitzurse,       Nay,   Madam,   not   to- 
night— the  night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night  ? 
Eleanor,  Well — well — away. 


SCENE  HI.— Traitor's  Meadow 
AT  FrAteval.  Pavilions  and 
Tents  of  the  English  and 
French  Baronage. 

Becket  and  Herbert  of  Bosham. 

Becket.     See  here ! 
Herbert.  What's  here  ? 

Becket.        A  notice  from  the  priest. 
To  whom  our  John  of  Salisbury  com- 
mitted 
The  secret  of  the  bower,  that  our  wolf- 
Queen 
Is  prowling  round  the  fold.     I  should 

be  back 
In  England  ev'n  for  this. 

Herbert.  These  are  by-things 

In  the  great  cause. 

Becket.      The  by-things  of  the  Lord 
•Are  the  wrong'd  innocences  that  will 

cry 
From  all  the  hidden  by-ways  of  the 

world 
In  the  great  day  against  the  wronger. 

1  know 
Thy   meaning.       Perish     she,   I,   all, 

before 
The  Church  should  suffer  wrong  ! 

Herbert.  Do  you  see,  my  lord. 

There  is  the   King  talking  with  Wal- 
ter Map  ? 
Becket.     He  hath   the   Pope's   last 
letters,  and  they  threaten 
The  immediate  thunder-blast  of  inter- 
dict: 
Yet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon 

those. 
Or  scarce  would  smile  that  fashion. 

Herbert,  Winter  sunshine ! 

Beware  of  opening  out  thy  bosom  to 

it, 
Lest  thou,  myself,  and  all  thy  flock 

should  catch 
An    after     ague-fit     of     trembling. 

Look! 
He  bows,  he  bares  his   head,  he   is 

coming  hither. 
Still  with  a  smile. 

Enter  King   Henry   and  Walter 

Map. 
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Henry,      We   have   had  so   many 
hours  together,  Thomas, 
So    many    happy    hours    alone    to- 
gether, 
That  I  would  speak  with  you  once 
more  alone. 

Becket.     My  liege,  your    will    and 
happiness  are  mine. 

\Exeunt  King  and  Becket. 

Herbert    The  same  smile  still. 

Walter  Map,  Do  you  see  that 
great  black  cloud  that  hath  come  over 
the  sun  and  cast  us  all  into  shadow  ? 

Herbert,     And  feel  it  too. 

Walter  Map,  And  see  you  yon  side- 
beam  that  is  forced  from  under  it,  and 
sets  the  church-tower  over  there  all  a- 
hell-fire  as  it  were. 

Herbert,     Ay. 

Walter  Map,  It  Is  this  black,  bell- 
silencing,  anti-marrying,  burial-hinder- 
ing interdict  that  hath  squeezed  out 
this  side-smile  upon  Canterbury, 
whereof  may  come  conflagration. 
Were  I  Thomas,  I  wouldn't  trust  it. 
Sudden  change  is  a  house  on  sand ; 
and  tho*  I  count  Henry  honest 
enough,  yet  when  fear  creeps  in  at  the 
front,  honesty  steals  out  at  the 
back,  and  the  King  at  last  is  fairly 
scared  by  this  cloud — this  interdict. 
I  have  been  more  for  the  King  than 
the  Church  in  this  matter — yea,  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  :  for,  truly, 
as  the  case  stood,  you  had  safelier  have 
slain  an  archbishop  than  a  she-goat : 
but  our  recoverer  and  upholder  of 
customs  hath  in  this  crowning  of 
young  Henry  by  York  and  London  so 
violated  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
Church,  that,  like  the  gravedigger's 
child  I  have  heard  of,  trying  to  ring 
the  bell,  he  hath  half-hanged  himself 
in  the  rope  of  the  Church,  or  rather 
pulled  all  the  Church  with  the  Holy 
Father  astride  of  it  down  upon  his 
own  head. 

Herbert.     Were  you  there  ? 

Walter  Map.  In  the  church  rope  ? 
— no.  I  was  at  the  crowning,  for  I 
have  pleasure  in  the  pleasure  of 
crowds,  and  to  read  the  faces  of  men 
at  a  great  show. 


Herbert,     And   how  did  Roger  c 
York  comport  himself  ? 

Walter  Map,  As  magnificently  an 
archiepiscopally  as  our  Thonu 
would  have  done  :  only  there  was 
dare-devil  in  his  eye — I  should  say 
dare-Becket.  He  thought  less  of  t? 
kings  than  ot  one  Roger  the  king 
the  occasion.  Foliot  is  the  holi 
man,  perhaps  the  better.  Once 
twice  there  ran  a  twitch  across  \ 
face  as  who  should  say  what's  to  f( 
low  ?  but  Salisbury  was  a  calf  cow 
by  Mother  Church,  and  every  m 
and  then  glancing  about  him  like 
thief  at  night  when  he  hears  a  dc 
open  in  the  house  and  thinks '  t 
master.* 

Herbert,     And  the  father-king  ? 

Walter  Map,  The  father's  e 
was  so  tender  it  would  have  called 
goose  off  the  green,  and  once 
strove  to  hide  his  face,  like  the  Gre 
king  when  his  daughter  was  sacrifice 
but  he  thought  better  of  it :  it  was  b 
the  sacrifice  of  a  kingdom  to  his  s( 
a  smaller  matter ;  but  as  to  the  you 
crownling  himself,  he  looked  so  ma 
pert  in  the  eyes,  that  had  I  father 
him  I  had  given  him  more  of  t 
rod  than  the  sceptre.  Then  follow 
the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  t 
shouting,  and  so  we  came  on  to  t 
banquet,  from  whence  there  pufi 
out  such  an  incense  of  unctuosity  ii 
the  nostrils  of  our  Gods  of  Chui 
and  State,  that  Lucullus  or  Apic 
might  have  sniffed  it  in  their  Hac 
of  heathenism,  so  that  the  smell 
their  own  roast  had  not  come  acn 


It 

Herbert.  Map,  tho'  you  make  yc 
butt  too  big,  you  overshoot  it. 

Walter  Map.  — For  as  to  the  fi 
they  de-miracled  the  miraculc 
draught,  and  might  have  sunk 
navy 

Herbert.  There  again,  Goliasi 
and  Goliathisingl 

Walter  Map.  — And  as  for  t 
flesh  at  table,  a  whole  Peter's  she 
with  all  manner  of  game,  and  fo 
footed  things,  and  fowls ■ 


Hirhirl.     And  a 


and  s 


Ql  bring 
e  dull  ei 


U  first,  but 

Kut  into  a  merriment ;  fnr  the  old  Kiiig 

Euld  act  servitor  and  hand  a  dish  tu 
son  ;  wherenpon  my  lord  oE  York 
—his  fine-cnl  face  bowing  and  beam- 
tag  with  all  that  courtesy  which  hath 
3  loyalty  in  it  than  tbe  backward 

Krape    of  the  cloi 


n  the  King-! 


lo  the  King's  son 
joung  King's  quip? 

Herbert.     No,  what  was  it  ? 

Waller  Map.  Glancing  at  the  days 
*hen  his  father  was  only  Earl  of 
dojou,    he   answered: — 'Should   not 

,nd  when  the  cold  comers  of  the 
Ling's  mouth  began  to  thaw,  there 
as  a  great  motion  of  laughter  among 
i,  pa.rl  real,  ])art  childlike,  to  be  £reed 
om  the  dulness — part  royal,  for 
Xing  and  kingling  both  laughed,  and 
BO  WQ  could  not  but  laugh,  as  by  a 
tuyal  necessity — part  childlike  again 
— when  we  Celt  we  had  laughed  too 
long  and  could  not  stay  ourselves — 
many  midriS-shaken  even  to  teais,  as 
springs  gusb  out  after  earthquakes — ' 
but  from  those,  as  1  said  before,  there 
may  come  a  conflagration — tho',  to 
keep  the  Egure  moist  and  make  it 
bold  water,  I  should  say  rather,  the 
Jacryraation  of  a  lamentation ;  but 
look  if  Thomas  have  not  flung  bim- 
relf  at  the  King's  feet.  They  have 
^^^ade  it  up  again-— for  the  moment. 

Herbert.  Thanks  to  the  blessed 
[agdalen,  whose  day  it  is. 

e-enler  Hknrv  and  Becket.  (Dur- 
ing Iheir  cmifertnce  the  BaroNS  and 

Btsuops  of  Frasce  and  England 

fomi  in  at  back  of  stage.) 

Becket.     Ay,  King  I  for  in  thy  king- 
dom, as  thou  knowest. 
The    spouse  of  the   Great   King,  thy 
King,  bath  falji 


The  daughter  of   Zion  lies  beside  the 
way— 

The  priests  of  Baal  tread  her  under- 
foot— 

The    golden     ornaments     are   stolen 

from  her 

Henry.     Have    I   not   promised    to 


Becket 

Send 
les  of  m 

^ack    again 

those 

Who  wa 

rid. 

oe-wasted  th 

o'  tlie 

Henry 

Have 

not  promise 

l.man. 

send  the 

1  back  ? 

Becket. 

Yet  oi 

e  thing  more 

Thou 

hast  broken 

thro'  the  pa 

Of  privil 

ge,  crow 

ning  thy  young  son 

bv  York, 

London* 

and    Sal 

Henri 

York 

crown'd   the 

Con- 

qu 

Canterbury 

Becket 

There 

William 

Hot  H 

was  no  Canterbury 

Henry 

ere  ford,  you 

know, 

wn'd  the 

first  Henrv- 

Becket 

liut  Anselm   croii 

d  this 

H 

nry  o'er 

again. 

Henry 

And  Ihou  shalt  cro 

\\ 

"L?i 

again. 

Becket 

it    then    w 

h   thy 

B" 

nd-will   that  I 

And  hurl  the  dread  ban  of  the  Church 

on  those 
Who  made  the  second  mitre  play  the 

first, 
And  acted  me  ? 

Henry.     Well,  well,  then— have  thy 

It  may   be   they   were  evil    council- 

Whal    more,  my   lord   Archbishop? 

What  more,  Thomas? 
I    make   thee    full    amends.     Say    all 

Ihy  say. 
But  blaze  not  out  before  the  French- 

Becket.     More?     Nothing,    so    thy 
e  be  thy  deed.  ^^ 
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Henry    {holding     out    his    hand). 
Give  me  tliy  hand.     My  Lords 
of  France  and  England, 
Mv  friend   of    Canterbury    and    my- 
self 
Are  now  once  more  at  perfect  amity. 
Unkingly  should  I  be,  and  most  un- 

knightly. 
Not  striving  still,  however  much   in 

vain, 
To  rival  him  in  Christian  charity. 
Herbert.    All     praise     to  Heaven, 

and  sweet  St.  Magdalen  ! 
Henry.     And  so  farewell   until  we 

meet  in  England. 
Becket.     I   fear,  my  liege,  we  may 

not  meet  in  England 
Henry.     How,  do  you  make  me  a 

traitor  ? 
Becket.  No,  indeed ! 

That  be  far  from  thee. 

Henry.      Come,  stay  with  us,  then. 
Before  you  part  for  England. 

Becket.  I  am  bound 

For  that  one   hour  to  stay  with  good 

King  Louis, 
Who  helpt  me  when  none  else. 

Herbert.  He  said  thy  life 

Was  not  one  hour's  worth  in  England 

save 
King  Henry  gave  thee  first  the  kiss  of 
peace. 
Hetiry.     He    said   so?     Louis,   did 
he  ?  look  you,  Herbert, 
When  I  was  in  mine  anger  with  King 

Louis, 
1  sware  I  would  not  give  the  kiss  of 

peace, 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  ground 

but  English, 
Where    his    cathedral    stands.     Mine 

old  friend,  Thomas, 
I     would     there    were     that    perfect 

trust  between  us. 
That  health  of  heart,  once   ours,    ere 

Pope  or  King 
Had  come  between  us!     Even  now — 

who  knows  ? — 
I    might     deliver    all    things     to   thy 

hand — 
If  .  .  .  but  I  say  no  more  .  .  .  fare- 
well, my  lord. 
Becket.     Farewell,  my  liege  ! 


\Exit  Henry,  then  the  Barons  < 

Bishops. 
Walter  Map.  There  again  !  w 
the  full  fruit  of  the  royal  pron 
might  have  dropt  into  thy  mo 
hadst  thou  but  opened  it  to  th 
him. 
Becket.    He  fenced  his  royal  pr 

ise  with  an  if. 
Walter  Map.     And  is  the  King 
too  high  a  stile  for  your  lordshi] 
overstep  and  come   at   all   thing 
the  next  field  } 

Becket.    Ay,  if   this  //"be  like 

Devil's  'if 
Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
Herbert.  Oh,  Thoi 

I  could  fall  4own  and  worship  t 

my  Thomas, 
For  thou  hast  trodden  this  wine-p 

alone. 
Becket.     Nay,  of  the  people  t! 

are  many  with  me. 
Walter  Map.  I  am  not  altoge 
with  you,  my  lord,  tho*  I  am  non^ 
those  that  would  raise  a  storm 
tween  you,  lest  ye  should  draw 
gether  like  two  ships  in  a  calm, 
wrong  the  King:  he  meant  whai 
said  to-day.  Who  shall  vouch  foi 
to-morrows  ?  One  word  furt 
Doth  not  the  fewness  of  anytl 
make  the  fulness  of  it  in  estimati 
Is  not  virtue  prized  mainly  for  its 
ity  and  great  baseness  loathed  a: 
exception  :  for  were  all,  my  lord 
noble  as  yourself,  who  would  looi 
to  you  .''  and  were  all  as  base  as — 
shall  I  say — Fitzurse  and  his  fol 
ing — who  would  look  down  i 
them?  My  lord,  you  have  put 
many  of  the  King's  household  oi 
communion,  that  they  begin  to  s 
at  it. 

Becket.      At    their    peril,     at    1 

peril 

Walter  Map.  — For  tho'  the  < 
may  hollow  out  the  dead  stone,  < 
not  the  living  skin  thicken  ags 
perj^etual  whippings?  This  is 
second  grain  of  good  counsel  I 
proffered  thee,  and  so  cannot  suffe 
the  rule  of  frequency.     Have  I  sov 
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E  salt  ?    I  trust  not,  for  before  God  I 

no,  that's  a  finer  thing  there.      How  il 

gproDiise  yuu    the    King    hath   many 

■more  wolves  Ihaii  he  can  tame  in  his 

Rleaam-   [entering).     Come   to  me. 

■^■oods  of  England,  and  if  it  suit  their 

liltleone.     How  camest  thou  hither? 

■^jUTpose  to  howl  for  the  King,  and  you 

Geoffrey.     On  ray  legs. 

Attill  move  against  him.  you  may  have 

Eleanor.     And    raightv    prettv  lees 
.oo.      Thon    art  the  prettiest  child"] 

■»io  less  than  to  die  for  it ;  but  God  and 

Viis    free  wind  grant  your  lordship  a 
Siappy  home-return  and  the  King's  kiss 

ever  saw.     Wilt  thou  love  me  ? 

Geoffrey.     No  ;  I  only  love  mother. 

.«^  peace  in  Kent.    Farewell  t     1  must 

Eleanor.       Ay;    and    who    is    thy 

.Uow  the  King.                              [Exit. 

mother? 

Herbert.    Ay,   and   I   warrant    the 

Geoffrey.     Thev  call    her But 

customs.     Did  Ihe  King 

she  lives  secret,  you  see. 

peak  of  the  customs? 

Etenuor.     Why? 

^tcket.               No  i-to  die  for  it- 

Geoffrey.     Don't  know  whv. 

Kve  to  die  for  it.  I  die  to  live  for  it. 

Eleanor.     Av,  but  some  one  comes 

lie   Stale  will  die.  the  Church  can 

to  see  her  now  and  then.     Who 

never  die. 

is  he? 

he   King's   not  like  to   die   for  that 

Geoffrey.     Can'llell. 

which  dies ; 

Eleanor.     What  does  she  call  him  ? 

nt  I  mnal  die  for  that  which  never 

Geoffrey.     My  liege. 

dies. 

Eleanor.     Pretly  one,    how  camesl 

t    will    be    so— my   visions    in    the 

thou? 

Lord; 

Geoffrey.     There  was  a  bit  of  yellow 

t  roust  be  so,  my  friend  1  (he  wolves 

silk,  here  and  Ihere,  and    it    looked 

of  England 

pretly  like  a  glowworm,  and  I  thought 
if  I    followed  it   I  should    find    the 

lust  murder  her  one  shepherd,  that 

the  sheep 

fairies. 

ay  feed  in  peace.    False  figure,  Map 

Eleanor.    I    am   the   fairy,    pretty 

would  say- 

one.    a   good   fairy   to    Ihy  mother. 

«rth's    falses  are    heaven's    truths. 

Take  me  to  her. 

And  when  my  voice 

Geoffrey.    There  arc  good    fairies 
and  &id  fairies,  and  sometimes  she 

marfyr'd  mote,  and  this  man  disap- 

pears, 

cries,  and  can't  sleep  sound  o'  nights 

lat  perfect  trust  may  come  again  he- 

because o£  the  bad  fairies. 

Eleanor.     She  shall  cry  no  more; 

ld  there,   there,   there,   not   here  I 

she  shall  sleep  sound  enough  if  thou 

shall  rejoice 

wilt  lake  me  to  her.     I  am  her  good 

>  find  my  stray  shee])  back  within 

Geoffrey.    But  you  don't  look  like  a 

good  fairy.    Mother  docs.     You  are 

awayl 

not  pretty,  like  mother. 

nd  thence  to  England.         \Exiunt. 

Eleanor.    We  can't  all  of  us  be  as 

pretly  as  thou  art— (mio'ir)  little  bas- 

tard.    Come,  here  U  a  golden  chain  I 

will  give  thee  if  thon  wilt  lead  me  to 

'ACT  IV. 

thy  molher. 

Geoffrey.       No-no    gold.     Molher 

GENE    1— The     OtrrsKiRTs     op 

says  gold  spoils  all.    Love  is  the  only 

THE  Bower. 

gold. 

Eleanor.     I    love    thy    mother,    my 

Geoffrey  {.coming  quI  of  the   loeod). 

pretty   boy.     Show    me    where    Ihou 

jght  again  1  light   again  1   Margery  ? 

earnest  out  of  the  wood.      ^^^^^^ 

^  ^ 

^^^1 
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Geoffrey.    By  this  tree  ;  but  I  don't 
know   if   I   can   find    the   way    back 


.';l. 


1,1' 


1',  1 
'J, 
II 


again. 

Eleanor, 

Geoffrey. 
struck  him. 

Eleanor. 

Geoffrey. 


Where*s  the  warder? 
Very    bad.      Somebody 


Ay  ?  who  was  that  ? 

Can't  tell.  But  I  heard 
say  he  had  had  a  stroke,  or  you'd  have 
heard  his  horn  before  now.  Come 
along,  then  ?  we  shall  see  the  silk  here 
and  there,  and  I  want  my  supper. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. —Rosamund's   Bower. 

Rosamund.  The  boy  so  late ;  pray 
God,  he  be  not  lost. 

I  sent  this  Margery,  and  she  comes 
not  back ; 

I  sent  another,  and  she  comes  not 
back. 

I  go  myself — so  many  alleys,  cross- 
ings. 

Paths,  avenues — nay,  if  I  lost  him, 
now 

The  folds  have  fallen  from  the  mys- 
tery, 

And  left  all  naked,  I  were  lost  indeed. 

Enter  Geoffrey  and  Eleanor. 

Geoffrey,  the  pain  thou  hast  i)ut  me 
to  !  \Seeins[  Eleanor. 

Ha,  you  ! 
How  came  you  hither? 

Eleanor,     Your  own   child  brought 

nie  hither  ! 
Geoffrey-     You    said    you    couldn't 
trust  Margery,  and  I  watched  her  and 
followed    her  into  the   woods,    and  I 
lost  her  and   went  on    and   on    till    1 
found  the  light,  and  the  lady,  and  she 
says  she  can  make  you  sleep  o'  nights. 
Rosamund.        How       dared      you  ? 
Know   you  not  this   bower    is 
secret. 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, 
More  sacred  than  his  forests  for  the 

chase  ? 
Nay,  nay,  Heaven  help  you ;  get  you 
hence  in  haste 


Lest  worse  befall  you. 

Eleanor.    Child,  I    am   ni 

self 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  Ki 

King 
Hath  divers  ofs  and  ons,  ofs 

longings. 
Almost  as  many  as  your  true 

man — 
Belongings,      paramours,     y 

pleases  him 
To  call  his  wives ;  but  so  it 

child, 
That   I   am   his    main  parai 

sultana. 
But  since  the  fondest   pair 

will  jar, 
Ev*n  in  a  cage  of  gold,  we  h; 

of  late, 
And  thereupon  he  call'd  my 

bastards. 
Do  you  believe  that  you  are 

to  him  ? 
Rosamund.     I  should  belie 
Eleanor.      You  must  not  I 
Because  I  have  a  wholesome 

here 
Puts  that  belief  asleep.     You 

beauty  1 
Do  you  believe  that  you  are  n 

him.^ 
Rosamund.     Geoffrey,  my  I 
the  ball  you  lost  in  the    for 
great   willow    over    the    bro 
See  that  you  do  not  fall  in'. 

Geoffrey.  And  leave  you  a 
the  good  fairy.  She  calls  yo 
but  I  don't  like  her  looks.  \ 
bid  me  go,  and  I'll  have  my 
how.  Shall  I  find  you  asleep 
come  back  ? 

Rosamund.     Go.        \Exit  K 
Eleanor.     He  is  easily  foui 

Do  you  believe  it  } 
I  pray  you  then  to  take  my  ; 

draught ; 
But  if  you  should  not  care  t< 

— see  !  yOraius  i 

What !  have   I    scared    the 

from  your  face 
Into  your  heart  ?     But  this  w 

there, 
And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  e 
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Rosamund.  Help  I  help  I 

Eleanor.     They  say  that  walls  have 

ears ;  but  these,  it  seems, 
Have   none  1   and   I    have    none — to 

pity  thee. 
Rosamund.     I  do  beseech  you — my 

child  is  so  young, 
So  backward  too ;  I  cannot  leave  him 

yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy  I  could  not  die  my- 
self, 
But  the  child  is  so  young.     You  have 

children — his ; 
And  mine  is  the  King's  child ;  so,  if 

you  love  him — 
Nay,  if  you  love  him,  there  is  great 

wrong  done 
Somehow;  but  if  you   do  not — there 

are  those 
Who  say  you  do  not  love  him — let  me 

.      SO 
With  my  young  boy,  and  I  will  hide 

my  face, 

Blacken   and  gipsyfy  it;   none   shall 

know  me ; 

The   King  shall   never   hear   of    me 

again. 

But   I  will  beg  my  bread  along  the 

>  world 

With  my  young  boy,  and  God  will  be 

our  guide. 

I  never  meant  you  harm  in  any  way. 

See,  I  can  say  no  more. 

Eleanor.     Will  you  not  say  you  are 

not  married  to  him  ? 

Rosamund.     Ay,  Madam,  I  can  say 

it,  if  you  will. 

Eleanor.     Then  is  thy  pretty  boy  a 

bastard } 

Rosamund.  No. 

Eleanor.     And      thou     thyself     a 

proven  wanton  } 

Rosamttnd.  No. 

I  am  none  such.     I  never  loved  but 

one. 

I  have  heard  of  such  that  range  from 

love  to  love, 

Like  the  wild  beast — if  you  can  call  it 

love. 

I  have  heard  of  such — yea,  even  among 

those 

^     Who  sit  on  thrones — I  never  saw  any 

such, 


Never  knew  anv  such,  and  howsoever. 
You  do  misname  me,  match 'd  with  any 

such, 
I  am  snow  to  mud. 

Eleanor,       The  more  the  pity  then 
That   thy  true  home — the  heavens — 

cry  out  for  thee 
Who  art  too  pure  for  earth. 

Enter  Fitzurse. 

Fitzurse.  Give  her  to  me. 

Eleanor,    The   Judas-lover  of   our 
passion-play 
Hath  track'd  us  hither. 
Fitzurse.     Well,  why   not.^     I    fol- 
low'd 
You  and  the  child :  he  babbled  all  the 

way. 
Give  her  to  me   to  make  my  honey- 
moon. 
Eleanor.     Ay,   as    the    bears   love 
honey.     Could  you  keep  her 
Indungeon'd  from  one  whisper  of  the 

wind. 
Dark  even  from  a  side  glance  of  the 

moon, 
And  oublietted  in  the  centre — No  I 
I  follow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge. 
Fitzurse.     You  bad  me  take  revenge 
another  way — 
To  bring  her  to  the  dust.  .  .  .  Come 

with  me,  love, 
And  I  will  love  thee.     .  .  Madam,  let 

her  live. 
I    have   a  far-off  burrow  where   the 

King 
Would  miss  her  and  for  ever. 
Eleanor.  How  sayst  thou, 

sweetheart } 
Wilt  thou  go  with  him  t  he  will  marry 
thee. 
Rosamund.     Give   me   the  poison ; 
set  me  free  of  him  I 

[Eleanor  offers  the  vial. 
No,  no !     I  will  not  have  it. 

Eleanor.  Then  this  other. 

The  wiser  choice,  because  my  sleep- 
ing-draught 
May  bloat  thy  beauty  out   of  shape, 

and  make 
Thy   body   loathsome    even    to    thy 
child ; 
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While  this  but   leaves   thee   with   a 

broken  heart, 
A   doll-face  blanched   and  bloodless, 

over  which 
If  pretty  Geoffrey  do   not  break  his 

own, 
It  must  be  broken  for  him. 

Rosamund,  O  I  see  now 

"Your    purpose    is    to    fright    me — a 

troubadour 
You  play  with  words.     You  had  never 

used  so  many,  * 
Not  if  you  meant  it,  I  am  sure.    The 

child  .  .  . 
No  .  .  .  mercy  1     No  1     {Kneels,) 
Eleanor.  Playl  .  .  .  that 

bosom  never 
Heaved  under  the  King's  hand  with 

such  true  passion 
As  at  this  loveless  knife  that  stirs  the 

riot, 
Which    it     will    quench    in     blood  1 

Slave,  if  he  love  thee, 
Thy  life  is  worth  the  wrestle  for  it : 

arise, 
And   dash  thyself  against  me  that  I 

may  slay  theel 
The  worm  I  shall  I  let  her  go  't     But 

ha !  what's  here  1 
By   very   God,  the   cross   I  gave  the 

King  I 
His  village  darling  in  some  lewd  caress 
Has  wheedled  it  off  the  King's  neck  to 

her  own. 
By  thy  leave,  beauty      Ay,  the  same  ! 

I  warrant 
Thou  hast  sworn  on  this  my  cross  a 

hundred  times 
Never  to  leave  him — and  that  merits 

death, 
False  oath   on   holy  cross — for   thou 

must  leave  him 
To-day,  but  not  quite  yet.     My  good 

Fitzurse, 
The  running  down  the  chase  is  kind- 
lier sport 
Ev'n   than  the    death.     Who    knows 

but  that  thy  lover 
May   plead   so   pitifully,  that    I   may 

spare  thee? 
Come  hither,  man  stand  there.     {  To 

Rosamund)      Take     thy     one 

chance ; 


Catch   at   the  last   straw.     Kneel  to 

thy  lord  Fitzurse ; 
Crouch  even  because  thou  hatest  him ; 

fawn  upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 
Rosamund  {rising).     I   am  a   Clif- 
ford, 
My  son  a  Clifford  and  Plantagenet. 
I   am  to  die   then,  the'   there   stand 

beside  thee 
One    who    might   grapple    with   thy 

dagger,  if  he 
Had  aught  of  man,  or  thou  of  woman; 

or  I 
Would  bow   to  such   a   baseness  as 

would  make  me 
Most  worthy  of  it :  both  of  us  will  die, 
And  I  will  fiy  with  my  sweet  boy  to 

heaven. 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the 

stars . 
*  Eleanor  of    Aquitaine,   Eleanor   of 

England  I 
Murder'd  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor, 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  east, 
A   hissing   in  the   west !  *     Have  we 

not  heard 
Raymond  of  Poitou,  thine  own  uncle 

—nay,  tj 

Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  thine  own  hus- 
band's father — 
Nay,  ev'n  the  accursed  heathen  Salad- 

deen 

Strike! 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet   me  before 

God. 
Answer  me  there. 

Eleanor  (raising  the  dagger).     This 

in  thy  bosom,  fool, 
And  after  in  thy  bastard's  I 

Enter  Becket  frofn  behind.     Catches 
hold  of  her  arm. 

Becket,  Murderess  I 

[  The  dagger  falls  ;   they  stare  at 

one  another.     After  a  pause. 

Eleanor.     My  lord,  we   know  you 

proud  of  your  fine  hand. 

But    having    now    admired     it    long 

enough. 
We  find  that  it   is   mightier   than  it  j 
seems — 
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At  least  mine  own  is  frailer :  you  are 

laming  it. 
Becket.     And  lamed  and  maim'd  to 

dislocation,  better 
Than   raised   to    take    a   life    which 

Henry  bad  me 
Guard  from  the  stroke   that  dooms 

thee  after  death 
To  wail  in  deathless  flame. 

Eleanor,  Nor  you,  nor  I 

Have  now  to  learn,  my  lord,  that  our 

good  Henry 
Says  many  a  thing  in  sudden  heats, 

which  he 
Gfiinsays     by    next    sunrising — often 

ready 
To   tear  himself  for   having  said  as 

much. 

My  lord,  Fitzurse 

Becket.     He   too!    what  dost  thou 

here  t 
Dares  the  bear  slouch  into  the  lion's 

den  ? 
One    downward    plunge   of   his  paw 

would  rend  away 
Eyesight    and    manhood,    life   itself, 

from  thee. 
Go,  lest  I  blast  thee  with  anathema. 
And  make  thee  a  world's  horror. 

Fitzttrse.  My  lord,  I  shall 

Remember  this. 

Becket.  I  do  remember  thee  ; 

Lest  I  remember  thee  to  the  lion,  go. 

\^Exit  Fitzurse. 
Take  up  your  dagger;  put  it  in  the 

sheath. 
Eleanor.     Might  not  your  courtesy 

stoop  to  hand  it  me  ? 
But  crowns  must  bow  when  mitres  sit 

so  high. 
Well — well — too  costly  to  be  left  or 

lost.  \Ptcks  up  the  dagger. 

I    had    it    from     an     Arab     sold  an, 

who. 
When  I  was  there  in  Antioch,  mar- 
velled at 
Our  unfamiliar  beauties  of  the  west ; 
But  wonder'd  more  at  my  much  con- 
stancy 
To  the  monk-king,  Louis,  our  former 

burthen, 
From  whom,  as  being   too  kin,  you 

know,  my  lord. 


God's  prace   and    Holy   Church   de- 

liver'd  us. 
I   think,   time    given,   I    could  have, 

talk'd  him  out  of 
His  ten  wives  into  one.     Look  at  the 

hilt. 
.What    excellent    workmanship.      In 

our  poor  west 
We  cannot  do  it  so  well. 

Becket.  We  can  do  worse. 

Madam,    I  saw  your  dagger  at   her 

throat ; 
I  heard  your  isavage  cry. 

Eleanor.  Well  acted,  was  it } 

A  comedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy — 
A  feint,  a  farce.     My  honest  lord,  you 

are  known 
Thro'  all  the  courts  of  Christendom 

as  one 
That    mars   a    cause    with    over-vio- 
lence. 
You  have  wrong'd  Fitzurse.     I  speak 

not  of  myself. 
We  thought  to  scare  this  minion  of 

the  King 
Back  from  her  churchless  commerce 

with  the  King 
To  the  fond  arms  of  her  first  love, 

Fitzurse, 
Who  swore  to  marry  her.     You  have 

spoilt  the  farce. 
My    savage   cry  ?     Why,    she — she — 

when  I  strove 
To  work  against  her  license  for  her 

good, 
Bark'd   out  at   me    such    monstrous 

charges,  that 
The  King  himself,  for  love  of  his  own 

sons. 
If  hearing,  would  have  spurn'd  her ; 

whereupon 
I  menaced  her  with  this,  as  when  we 

threaten 
A  yelper  with  a  stick.     Nay,  I  deny 

not 
That  I   was  somewhat  anger'd.     Do 

you  hear  me  ? 
Believe  or  no,  I  care  not.     You  have 

lost 
The  ear  of  the  King.     I  have  it.  .  .  . 

My  Lord  Paramount, 
Our  great   High-priest,  will  not  your 

Holiness 
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Vouchsafe  a  gracious  answer  to  your 
Queen  ? 
•      Becket.      Rosamund  hath    not   an- 
swer'd  you  one  word ; 

Madam,  I  will  not   answer  you   one 
word 

Daughter,  the  world  hath  trick'd  thee. 
Leave  it,  daughter ; 

Come  thou  with  me  to  Godstow  nun- 
nery, 

And  live  what  may  be  left  thee  of  a 
life 

Saved  as  by  miracle  alone  with  Him 

Who  gave  it. 

Re-enter  GEOFFREY. 

Geoffrey.  Mother,  you  told  me  a 
great  fib :  it  wasn't  in  the  wil- 
low. 

Becket.     Follow  us,  my  son,  and  we 

will  find  it  for  thee — 
Or  something  manlier. 

\Exeunl:  Becket,  Rosamund,  and 

Geoffrey. 
Eleanor.     The   world  hath   trick*d 

her — that's  the  King ;  if  so. 
There  was  the  farce,  the  feint — not 

mine.     And  yet 
I  am  all  but  sure  my  dagger  was  a 

feint 
Till  the  worm  turn'd — not  life  shot  up 

in  blood. 
But  death  drawn  in  ; — {looking  at  the 

vial)    this  was    no  feint    then  .'* 

no. 
But  can   I  swear  to  that,  had  she  but 

givdii 
Plain  answer  to  plain  query  t  nay,  ma- 
th inks 
Had  she  but  bow'd   herself  to   meet 

the  wave 
Of   humiliation,   worshipt   whom    she 

loathed, 
I  should  have  let  her  be,  scorn'd  her 

too  much 
To   harm   her.     Henry — Becket   tells 

him  this — 
To  take  my  life  might  lose  him  Aqui- 

taine. 
Too  politic  for  that.     Imprison  me  .-* 
No,    for    it  came  to    nothing — only  a 

feint. 


Did  she  not  tell  me  I  was  playing  on 

her.? 
1*11  swear  to  mine  own  self  it  was  a 

feint. 
Why  should  I   swear,  Eleanor,  who 

am,  or  was, 
A    sovereign     power?       The     King 

plucks  out  their  eyes 
Who  anger  him,  and  shall  not  I,  the 

Queen, 
Tear    out   her   heart — kill,   kill   with 

knife  or  venom 
One    of    his      slanderous      harlots? 

•  None  of  such  ? ' 
I  love  her  none  the  more.     Tut,  the 

chance  gone. 
She  lives — ^but  not  for  him  ;  one  point 

is  gain'd. 
O   I,   that   thro'   the   Pope   divorced 

King  Louis, 
Scorning  his  monkery, — I  that  wedded 

Henry, 
Honoring  his  manhood — will  he  not 

mock  at  me 
The  jealous  fool  balk*d  of  her  will — 

with  him  ? 
But    he    and    he    must    never    meet 

again. 
Reginald  Fitzurse  1 

Re-enter  FiTZURSE. 

Fitzurse.         Here,  Madam,  at  your 

pleasure. 
Eleanor.     My  pleasure  is  to  have  a 

man  about  me. 
Why  did  you  slink  away  so  like  a  cur  ? 
Fitzurse.     Madam,  I  am   as    much 

man  as  the  King. 
Madam,  I  fear  Church-censures  like 

your  King. 
Eleanor.     He  grovels  to  the  Church 

when  he's  black-blooded. 
But   kinglike  fought  the  proud   arch- 
bishop,— kinglike 
Defied  the  Pope,  and,  like  his  kingly 

sires, 
The  Normans,  striving  still  to   break 

or  bind 
The  spiiitual    giant  with  our    island 

laws 
And    customs,    made     me    for      the 

moment  proud 
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»'n  of  ihat  stale  Church-boiid  which 

We  trust  your  Royal  Grace,  lord  of 

li.ik'd  me  with  him 

mo-eland 

D  bear  him  binglj  sons.     I  am  not 

Than  any  crown   in  Europe,  will  not 

yield 
To   lay  your  neck  beneath  your  citi- 

Henry.     Not   to  a  Grefiory  of  my 

at  that  I  love   him  still.    Thou  as 

0  more  of  that;  *e  will   to  France 

and  be 

throning!     No. 

jforehand  with  the  King,  and  brew 

Poliot.     My  royal  liege,  in  aiming 

from  out 

at  your  love, 

bis  Godstow-Beckel    intermeddling 

It  may  be  sometimes  I  have  overshot 
My    duties    to    our     Holy    Mother 

such 

.strong  hale-philtre  as  may  madden 

Church, 

him-madden 

Tho'  all  the  world  allows   I  fall  no 

Kainst  his  priest   beyond  all  helle- 

inch 

bore. 

Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  beyond 

In  acourgings,   maceratioiii,  mortify- 

ACT  V. 

ings, 

Fasts,  disciplines  that  clear  the  spir- 

pENE 1— Castle  in  Normandy. 

itual  eye, 

King's  Chamber. 

And  break  the  soul  from  earth.     Let 

all  that  be. 

iKNBV,  Roger  of  York,  t'oLtur, 

1  boast  not :  but  you  know  thro'  all 

JOCELVN    OP   SALISbURY. 

this  quarrel 

I  still  have  cleaved  10  the  crown,  in 

S.^irefYori.     Nay,  nay,  my  liege. 
«  rides  abroad  with  armed  followers. 

hope  the  crown 

Would  cleave  .0  me  that  but  obey'd 

ath  broken  alibis  promises  to  thy- 

the crown. 

self, 

Crowning    your   son;   for  which   our 

Itised  and    anathematized   us   right 

loyal  service. 

and  left. 

And  since  we  likewise  swore  to  obey 

drr'd  up  a  parly  there  against  your 

the  customs, 

York  and  myself,  and  our  good  Salis- 
Are   push  d  from  oul  communion  of 

i/e'irv.     Roser  of  York,  you  always 

hated  him, 

Ireti   when  you  both   were    boys    al 

the  Church. 

Theobald's. 

Jocilyu  of  Salisbury.     Becket  hath 

Roger   0/    VB,-i.     I     always    hated 

trodden  on  us  like  worms,  my 

liege; 

Trodden  one  half  dead ;  one  half,  but 

him  there, 

half-alive. 

And  ID  thy  cause  I  strive  againsi  him 

Cries  to  the  King. 

Henry  {aside).     Take  care  0'   thy- 

Henry.     I  cannot   think  he  moves 

allf.  0  King. 

against  my  son, 

Jocelyn    of   Salisbury.      Being     so 

Knowing   right    well    with   what    a 

crush'd  and  so  humiliated 

tenderness 

We  scarcely  dare  to  bless  the  food 

He  loved  my  son. 

Soger  ef  York.     Before  you  made 

Because  of  Hecket. 

him  king. 

Hairy.     What  would  ye  have  me 

But  Becket  ever  moves  against  a  king. 

do? 

The  Church  is  all-~lhe  crime  to  be  a 

Ros'r    of    York.     Summon    your 

king. 

barunsi  take  their  counsel  :;et 

riii^^l 
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I   know — could    swear — as    long    as 

Becket  breathes, 
Your  Grace  will  never  have  one  quiet 

hour. 
Henry,     What?   .  .  .    Ay  .  .  .  but 

pray  you   do   not   work   upon 

me. 
I  see  your  drift ...  it  may  be  so  .  .  . 

and  yet 
You   know  me  easily  anger'd.     Will 

you  hence  } 
He  shall  absolve  you  .  .  .  you  shall 

have  redress. 
I  have  a  dizzying  headache.     Let  me 

rest. 
1*11  call  you  by  and  by. 

[Exeunt   Roger   of    York,    Foliot, 

and  Jocelyn  of  Salisbury. 
Would  he  were  dead  I  I  have  lost  all 

love  for  him. 
If  God  would  take  him  in  some  sud- 
den way — 
Would  he  were  dead.  [Lies  doivn. 

Page    {enterini^).      My     liege,     the 

Queen  of  England. 
Henry,     God*seyes!     [Starting  up. 

Enter  Eleanor. 

Eleanor.  Of  England  ?     Say  of 

Aquitaine. 
I  am  no    Queen  of  England.     I  had 

dream 'd 
I   was   the   bride  of   England,  and  a 

queen. 
Henry.     And, — wliile   you  dream'd 

you   were    the   bride    of    Eng- 
land,— 
Stirring  her   baby-king   against   me  ? 

ha! 
Eleanor.     The  brideless  Becket  is 

thy  king  and  mine  : 
I  will  go  live  and  die  in  Aquitaine. 
Henry.     Except    I    clap    thee    into 

prison  here. 
Lest  thou  shouldst    play  the  wanton 

there  again. 
Ha,    you   of    Aquitaine!     O    you    of 

Aquitaine  ! 
You   were  but  Aquitaine  to  Louis — 

no  wife ; 
You   are  only  Aquitaine    to    me — no 

wife. 


Eleanor.     And  why,  my  lo 

I  be  wife  to  one 
That  only  wedded  me  for  k 
Yet  this  no  wife — her  six  j 

sail 
Of  Provence  blew  you  to  ] 

lish  throne ; 
And  this  no  wife   has  born 

brave  sons, 
And  one  of  them  at  least 

prove 
Bigger  in  our  small  world 

art. 
Henry. 
Richard,  if  he  be  mine — I 

mine. 
But   thou  art  like  enough 

him  thine. 
Eleanor.     Becket  is  like  < 

make  all  his. 
Henry.     Methought  I  had 

of  the  Becket, 
That   all   was   planed     and 

smooth  again, 
Save   from  some    hateful  c 

thine  own. 
Eleanor.     I  will  go  live  a 

Aquitaine. 
I   dream'd    I  was    the    cons 

king. 
Not  one   whose  back    his   p 

broken. 
Henry. 
Is    the   end   come }     You, 

crown  my  foe 
My  victor  in  mid-battle  .»*      I 
Sole  master  of  my  house. 

is  mine. 
What     game,     what      jugg 

devilry  are  you  pi  ay  in 
Why  do  you  thrust    this    B 

me  again  ? 
Eleanor.     Why  .^    for     I 

wife,  and  have  my  feai 
Lest   Becket   thrust   you    ev 

your  throne. 
Do  you  know  this  cross,  my 
Henry  [tianing  his  head). 

Not  I. 
Eleanor.     Not  ev'n  the  cer 

mond,  worth,  I  think. 
Half  of  the  Antioch  whence  ! 
Henrv. 


>he  sends  it  back,  as  being  dead  to 

>o  dead  henceforth  tn  you. 
Henry.     Dead  I  you  have  murder'd 

Found  out  her  secret  bower  and  mur- 
der'd her. 
EUaaor.    Your   Uecket   knew   the 

secret  of  your  bower. 
Hmry  (cailiiig  out).     Ho  there  I  thy 

rest  of  lite  ia  hopeless  priaon. 
Eleanor.     And  what  would  my  own 
^^^  Aquilaine  Si.y  lo  that  ? 

First,  free  thy  captive  from  her  hope- 
too  tragic;  both 


Henry.  O  devil 
from  the  gra 

Eleanor.  You  a 
of  us  are  players 


rtofP 


Had  laugh'd   at.     That's  a  delicate 
Of  Walter  Map  t  the  lady  holds  the 


Lovelier  than   any  soldier,  hi 

A  ctDwn  of  Empire.     Will  you  ha' 
it  aeain  ? 

He  dashes 


(Offering  Ihi 

St.  Cupid,  that  is  too  irreverent. 
—     1  mine  once  more.     (Pnli  it  on.) 

Youi  cleric  hath  your  lady. 
Nay,  what  uncomely  faces,  could  he 

see  you  I 
Foam  at  the  mouth   because    King 

Thomas,  lord 
Not     only    of     your    vassals     but 

Thro'   chastest   honor  of   ihe    Deca- 

Hath   used   the  full  authority  of  his 

Church 
To  put  her  into  Godstow  nunnery. 
Henry.    To  put  her  into  Godstow 

nunnery  I 
He  dared  not — liar  I  yet,  yet  I  remem- 


Into  Godstow,  i 


Enter  the  four  KNIGHTS. 

Eleanor.    Our  Bedtet,  wl 
absolve  the  Bishops. 
I   think  ye  four  have   caus 
this  Becket. 
Fitiurjc.     I  hate  bii 


De  Tracy. 
leuce 
De  Brii 


o  all. 


for  h 


him 


And  I  for  all  his  it 
o  thee. 
I   hate   him   fur  I  h 

a  hypncrlK 


And  yet  I  hate  li 

De  Morvitte.     i    uo  not    love    nin 

for  he  did  his  best 

1'o  break  the  barons,  and  now  bravi 

the  King. 

Eleanor.      Strike,  then,  at  once,  tl- 

King  would  have  him — Seel 


Re-en 


r  Hej 


Henry.    No  man  (o  love  me,  honor 

Sluggards  and  fools  I 

The   slave   that  eat    my   bread    has 

kick'd  his  King  t 
The   dog   I    cramra'd   with    dainties 

worried  me  I 
The  fellow  that  on  a  lame  jade  came 

A   ragged  cloak  for  saddle — he,  he. 


My  bed.  where  ev'i 
ni    have    her    on 


Sluggards    and    foo 

stand  and  stai 

You  are  no  King's   i 
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Down  with  King    Henry  1    np  with 

the  Archbishop  1 
Will  no  man  free  me  from  this  pesti- 
lent priest  ?  [Exit, 
[  The  Knights  draw  their  swords, 
Eleanor,    Are  ye  king's  men?    I 

am  king's  woman,  I. 
7%^  Knighu,    King's  men  1  King's 
men! 


SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Canter- 
bury Monastery. 

Bbckst  and  John  of  Salisbury. 

Bechet,    York  said  so  ? 
John  of  Salisbury,     Yes:    a  man 
may  take  good  counsel 
Ev'n  from  his  foe. 

Bechet,         York  will  say  anything. 
What  is  he  saying  now  ?  gone  to  the 

King 
And  taken  our  anathema  with  him. 

York  I 
Can  the  King  de-anathematize  this 
York? 
John    of    Salisbury.      Thomas,     I 
would   thou  hadst  return'd  to 
England, 
Like  some  wise  prince  of  this  world 

from  his  wars, 
With   more  of  olive-branch  and  am- 
nesty 
For  foes  at  home — thou  hast  raised 
the  world  against  thee. 
Beeket.     Why,  John,  my  kingdom 

is  not  of  this  world. 
John  of  Salisbury.     If  it  were  more 
of  this  world  it  might  be 
More  of  the  next.    A  policy  of  wise 

pardon 
Wins  here  as  well  as  there.     To  bless 

thine  enemies 

Beeket.     Ay,  mine,  not  Heaven's. 
fohn  of  Salisbury.     And  may  there 
not  be  something 
Of  this  world's   leaven  in   thee  too, 

when  crying 
On  Holy  Church  to  thunder  out  her 

rights 
And  thine  own  wrong  so  pitilessly? 
Ah,  Thomas, 


The  ligbtniflgs  that  we  thin 

Heaven's 
Flash  sometimes  out  of  ear 

the  heavens. 
The  soldier,  when  he  lets 

sdf  go 
Lost  in  the  common  good, 

mon  wrong. 
Strikes  truest  ev'n  for  his 

I  crave 
Thy  pardon — I  have  still  th 

speak. 
Thou  hast  waged  God's  w 

the  King ;  and  yet 
We  are  self-uncertain  crea 

we  may. 
Yea,  even  wnen  we  know 

our  spites ' 
And  private  hates  with  our 

Heaven. 

Enter  Edward  Gr] 

Bechet,    Thou  art    but 

from  Cambridge,  Grii 

What  say  ye  there  of  Becke 

Grim,  I  b€ 

The  bravest  in  our  roll  of 

down 
From   Austin — there   are    s 

there  are  men 
Of  canker 'd  judgment  every v 

Beeket, 
With  York,  with  York  agaii 
Grim.  Well 

A  stranger  monk  desires 
you. 
Beeket.     York  against  Ca 
York  against  God ! 
I  am  open  to  him.  \^E 

Enter  Rosamund  as  a  j 

Rosamund.     Can  I  speak 
Alone,  my  father  ? 
Beeket.  Come  you  to 

Rosamund.     Not  now. 
Beeket.  Then  sp 

is  my  other  self. 
Who  like  my  conscience  n 

me  be. 
Rosamund  {throwing  back 

I  know  him  ;  our  goo< 

Salisbury. 


3SS 


Becktt.     Breaking  aire; 

"^^To    plunge    into     this     I 

again - 
-     These  wells  of  Marah.     1 
^  my  daughter. 

■■1  thought  Ihat  I  had  madi 

I 

"TThi 


.m  grieved, 


RBsammid.     My  lord,  ynu  have 

Oh,  if  you  have,  absolve  hinil 

~'fiifl.  Daughter,  daugh 


I    Xatamund. 


in  my  noviciate,  father. 

all   cloaed    doors    a    dreadful 

That  thou  wouldst'ei 
King, 
d  not  eat,  sleep,  pray:   I   had 


.e  monk's  disguisi 
foV  my  bower 
\  think  our  Abbess  knew  it  ai 


B  thou  gavest  me 

and  allow'd 

and  found  thy  name  a  charm  to 
get  me 
Food,  roof,  and  rest.     I  met  a  robber 

Id  him  1  was  bound  to  see   the 
Archbishop; 
'  Pass  on,'  he  said,  and  in  ihy  name  I 

From  house  to  house.     In  one  a  son 

stone-blind 
Sat  by  his  mother's  hearth  ;   he   had 


n  woods  ;  and  the 
a  friend  of 


Into  the  King's  ov 
poor  mother. 
on  as  she  learnt  I  v 

Led  out  against  the  cruelty  of   the 

King. 
said  it  was  the  King's  courts,  not 

the  King ; 
It  she  would  not  believe  me,  and  she 


■I  of  Salisbury. 


— old  affection  master'd 


God  bles 


nfor 


BecMet.    Nay,  make  me  not   a  wo- 
man, John  of  Salisbury, 
Nor  make  me  traitor  to  my  holy  office. 
Uid  not  a  man's  voice  ring  along  the 

'  The  King  is  sick  and   almost    unto 
death.' 


Hoi 


Duldl. 


t  thou  e 


and 
BecktI. 

Let   this   1 


le  ques 


'.  Thanks  in 
1  the  life  to  com 
let  thee  l>ack  I. 
vith  all  haste  ; 
thy   laEt   tresp 


m  then.' 
leis  short, 

this    life. 


How  fares   ihy  pretty  boy,  the   Httle 

No  fever,  cough,  croup,  sickness  ? 

Ro'amuiid.  No,  but  saved 

From  all  [hat  by  our  solitude.    The 

plagues 
That  smite  the  city  spare  the  solitudes. 
Bcekil.     God    save    him    from   all 
sickness  of  the  soul  I 
Thee    too,    thy  solitude    atnong  thy 
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Rosamund.     I  warrant  him. 
Becket.     He   is    marvellously    like 

thee. 
Rosamund.     Liker  the  King. 
Becket.  No,  daughter. 

Rosamund.  Ay,  but  wait 

Till  his  nose   rises;   he  will  be  very 
king. 
Becket.     \L\\\  so :  but  think  not  of 

the  King:  farewell  ! 
Rosamund.     My  lord,  the  city  is  full 

of  armed  men. 
Becket.     Ev'n  so :  farewell ! 
Rosamund,    I  will  but  pass  to  ves- 
pers, 
And  breathe  one  prayer  for  my  liege- 
lord  the  King, 
His  child  and  mine  own  soul,  and  so 
return. 
Becket.     Pray   for  me    too:    much 
need  of  prayer  have  I. 

[Rosamund  kneels  and  goes. 
Dan  John,  how  much  we  lose,  we  celi- 
bates, 
l>acking  the  love   of  woman   and  of 
child. 
John  of  Salisbury.     More  gain  than 
loss  ;  for  of  your  wives  you  shall 
Find  one  a  slut  whose   fairest   linen 

seems 
Foul  as  her  dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it 

— one 
So  charged   with    tongue,  that  every 

thread  of  thought 
Is  broken    ere  it   joins — a   shrew   to 

boot, 
Whose    evil    song    far    on    into   the 

night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tile — no  hope 

but  death  ; 
(3ne  slow,  fat,  white,  a  burthen  of  the 

hearth ; 
And   one   that   being    thwarted   ever 

swoons 
And  weeps  herself  into  the  place  of 

])ower ; 
And  one  an  uxor  pauperis  Ibyci. 
So  rare  the  household   honeymaking 

bee, 
Man's   help !   but  we,   we    have    the 

Blessed  Virgin 
For  worship,  and  our  Mother  Church 
for  bride ; 


And   all    the    souls    we   saved    and 

father'd  here 
Will  greet  us  as  our  babes  in  Para- 
dise. 
What  noise  was  that }  she  told  us  of 

arm'd  men 
Here  in  the  city.     Will  you  not  with- 
draw } 
Becket,     I  once  was  out  with  Henry 

in  the  days 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  came 

upon 
A  wild-fowl  sitting   on   her  nest,  so 

still 
I  reached  my  hand  and  touch'd ;  she 

did  not  stir; 
The  snow  had  frozen  round  her,  and 

she  sat 
Stone-dead  upon  a   heap   of  ice-cold 

eggs. 
Lookl   how  this   love,    this  mother, 

runs  thro*  all 
The  world  God  made — even  the  beast 

—the  bird ! 
John  of  Salisbury.     Ay,  still  a  lover 

of  the  beast  and  bird  } 
But  these   arm*d  men — will  you  not 

hide  yourself.^ 
Perchance  the  fierce  De  Brocs  from 

Saltwood  Castle, 
To  assail  our  Holy  Mother  lest  she 

brood 
Too    long    o'er    this   hard    egg,  the 

world,  and  send 
Her  whole  heart's  heat  into  it,  till  it 

break 
Into  young  angels.     Pray   you,   hide 

yourself. 
Becket.     There    was    a    little    fair- 

hair'd  Norman  maid 
Lived  in  my  mother's  house :  if  Rosa- 
mund is 
The  world's  rose,  as  her  name  imports 

her — she 
Was  the  world's  lily. 
John  of  Salisbury.     Ay,  and  what  of 

her? 
Becket.     She  died  of  leprosy. 
John  of  Salisbury.     I  know  not  why 
You  call  these  ola  things  back  again, 

my  lord. 
Becket.     The  drowning   man,    they 

say,  remembers  all 
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^fhc   chances  of  his  life,  just  ere  he 

dies. 

-  John  of  Salisbury.     Ay — ^but   these 

arm'd    men — will    you    drown 

yourself? 

He  loses  half  the  meed  of  martyrdom 

Who  will   be  martyr  when  he  might 

escape. 
'    Becket.     What    day  of  the   week  ? 
Tuesday  t 
John  of  Salisbury.    Tuesday,    my 

lord. 
Becket.     On  a  Tuesday  was  I  born, 
and  on  a  Tuesday 
Baptized ;  and  on  a  Tuesday  did  I  fly 
Fofth  from  Northampton  ;  on  a  Tues- 
day pass'd 
From    England    into    bitter    banish- 
ment; 
On   a  Tuesday  at    Ponti^ny  came  to 

me 
The   ghostly  warning  of  my   martyr- 
dom; 
On  a  Tuesday  from  mine  exile  I  re- 
turn'd. 

And  on  a  Tuesday 

[Tracy  enters^    then    Fitzurse,    De 
Brito,a//^De  Morville.    Monks 
'  following. 

— on  a  Tuesday Tracy ! 

(^   long    silence  broken    by   Fitzurse 

sayings  cofttemptuously)^ 
God  help  thee  1 
John  of  Salisbury  (aside).     How  the 
good  Archbishop  reddens  I 
He  never  yet  could  brook  tKe  note  of 
scorn. 
Fitzurse.    My  lord,  we  bring  a  mes- 
sage from  the  King 
Beyond   the  water ;  will  you  have  it 

alone, 
Or  with  these  listeners  near  you  ? 
Becket.  As  you  will. 

Fitzurse.     Nay,  zs you  will. 
Becket.  Nay,  disyou  will. 

John  of  Salisbury.  Why  then 

Better  perhaps  to  speak  with  them 

apart. 
I.^t  us  withdraw. 

[All  go  out  except  the  four  Knights 
and  Becket. 
Fitzurse.    We  are   all   alone    with 
him. 


Shall  I  not  smite  him  with  his  own 

cross-staff  t 
De  Morville.     No,  look  !  the  door  is 

open :  let  him  be. 
Fitzurse.    The  King  condemns  your 

excommunicating 

Becket.     This   is   no  secret,   but   a 

public  matter. 
In  here  again  I 

[John  of  Salisbury  and  Monks  re- 
turn. 
Now,  sirs,  the  King's  commands  I 
Fitzurse.     The    King    beyond    the 

water,  thro'  our  voices, 
Commands    you    to    be  dutiful   and 

leal 
To  your  young  King  on  this  side  of 

the  water. 
Not  scorn  him  for  the  foibles  of  his 

youth. 
What  1  you  would  make  his  coronation 

void 
By  cursing  those  who  crown*d  him. 

Out  upon  you  I 
Becket.     Reginald,  all  men  know  I 

loved  the  Prince. 
His  father  gave  him  to  my  care,  and  I 
Became  his  second  father :  he  had  his 

faults, 
For   which    I   would  have   laid  mine 

own  life  down 
To  help  him  from  them,  since  indeed 

I  loved  him, 
And   love  him  next  after  my  lord  his 

father. 
Rather  than  dim  the  splendor  of  his 

crown 
I  fain  would  treble  and  quadruple  it 
With  revenues,  realms,   and  golden 

provinces 
So  that  were  done  in  equity. 

Fitzurse.  You  have  broken 

Your  bond  of  peace,  your  treaty  with 

the  King — 
Wakening  such  brawls  and  loud  dis- 
turbances 
In  England,  that  he  calls  you  oversea 
To    answer    for    it    in   his    Norman 

courts. 
Becket.     Prate   not   of    bonds,    for 

never,  oh,  never  again 
Shall   the    waste   voice  of  the   bond- 

break\v\^  s^2k. 
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Divide  me  from  the  mother  church  of 
E>igland, 

My  Canterbury.     Loud  disturbances ! 

On,   ay — the   Dells  rang  out  even  to 
deafening, 

Organ  and  pipe,  and  dulcimer,  chants 
and  hymns 

In  all  the  churches,  trumpets  in  the 
halls, 

Sobs,    laughter,    cries:    they    spread 
their  raiment  down 

Before    me — would    have    made    my 
pathway  flowers, 

Save   that   it  was   mid-winter   in  the 
street, 

But  full  mid-summer  in  those  honest 
hearts. 
Fitzurse.     The  King  commands  you 
to  absolve  the  bishops 

Whom  you  have  excommunicated. 
Becket.  I  ? 

Not  I,  the  Pope.     Ask  him  for  abso- 
lution. 
Fitzurse.      But     you    advised    the 

Pope. 
Becket.  And  so  I  did. 

They  have  but  to  submit. 

The  four  Knights.     The  King  com- 
mands you. 

We  are  all  King's  men. 
Becket.  King's  men  at  least 

should  know 

That  their  own  King  closed  with  me 
last  July 

That  I  should  pass  the  censures  of  the 
Church 

On  those  that  crown'd  young  Henry 
in  this  realm, 

And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Can- 
terbury. 
Fitzurse.     What !    dare   you  charge 
the  King  with  treachery? 

He  sanction  thee  to  excommunicate 

The  prelates  whom  he  chose  to  crown 
his  son ! 
Becket.     I  spake  no  word  of  treach- 
ery, Reginald. 

But    for   the  truth    of    this    I    make 
appeal 

To  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  pre- 
lates, barons. 

Monks,    knights,   five    hundred,   that 
were  there  and  heard. 


Nay,  you  yourself  were   there:  you 

heard  yourself. 
Fitzurse,     I  was  not  there. 
Becket,  I  saw  you  there. 

Fitzurse,  I  was  not 

Becket.    You  were.     I  never  forget 

anything. 
Fitzurse.      He   makes    the  King  a 

traitor,  me  a  liar. 
How  long  shall  we  forbear  him  ? 

John  qjf  Salisbury  {drawing  Becket 
aside.)  O  my  good  lord, 

Speak  with   them  privately   on    this 

hereafter. 
You  see  they  have  been  revelling,  and 

I  fear 
Are  braced    and    brazened    up    vrith 

Christmas  wines 
For  any  murderous  brawl. 

Becket,  And  yet  they  prate 

Of  mine,  my  brawls,  when  those,  that 

name  themselves 
Of  the  King's  part,  have  broken  down 

our  barns. 
Wasted  our  diocese,  outraged  our  ten- 
ants. 
Lifted  our  produce,  driven  our  clerics 

out — 
Why  they,  your  friends,  those  ruffians, 

the  De  Brocs, 
They  stood  on  Dover  beach  to  mur- 
der me. 
They  slew    my  stags   in    mine    own 

manor  here. 
Mutilated,   poor  brute,   my    sumpter- 

mule, 
Plunder'd   the  vessel  full  of   Gascon 

wine, 
The  old   King's   present,   carried   off 

the  casks, 
Kill'd  half   the   crew,   dungeon'd  the 

other  half 

In  Pevensey  Castle 

De  Morville,       Why      not       rather 

then, 
If  this  be  so,  complain  to  your  young 

King, 
Not  punish  of  your  own  authority  ? 
Becket.      Mine   enemies    barr  d  all 

access  to  the  boy. 
The  knew  he  loved  me. 
Hugh,  Hugh,  how  proudly  you  exalt 

your  head ! 


I 
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Nay,  when  they  seek  to  overturn  our 

rights, 
I  ask  no  leave  of  king,  or  mortal  man, 
To  set  them  straight  again.      Alone  I 

do  it. 
Give  to  the  King  the  things  that  are 

the  King's, 
And  those  of  God  to  God. 

Fitzurse.  Threats  !  threats ! 

ye  hear  him. 
What!  will  he  excommunicate  all  the 

world  ? 
[  754^  Knights  conie  round  Becket. 
De  Tracy,     He  shall  not. 
De  Brito.  Well,  as  yet— 

I  should  be  grateful — 
He  hath  not  excommunicated  me, 
Becket,     Because  thou  wast  born  ex- 
communicate. 
I  never  spied  in  thee  one   gleam   of 

grace. 
De  Brito.     Your  Christian's  Chris- 
tian charity  I 

Becket,  By  St.  Denis 

De  Brito.    Ay,  by  St.  Denis,  now 

will  he  flame  out, 
And  lose  his  head  as   old  St.  Denis 

did. 
Becket,     Ye  think  to  scare  me  from 

my  loyalty 
To   God   and  to    the    Holy   Father. 

No  I 
Tho'  all  the  swords  in  England  flash'd 

above  me 
Ready  to  fall   at    Henry's   word   or 

yours — 
Tho*    all    the    loud-lung'd    trumpets 

upon  earth 
Blared  from  the   heights   of  all  the 

thrones  of  her  kings. 
Blowing  the  world  against  me,  I  would 

stand 
Clothed   with    the    full   authority  of 

Rome, 
Mail'd  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith. 
First  of  the  foremost  of  their  files,  who 

die 
For  God,   to   people   heaven   in   the 

great  day 
When    God    makes    up    his  jewels. 

Once  I  fled— 
Never   again,  and  you — I  marvel  at 

you — 


Ye  know   what   is   between   us.     Ye 

have  sworn 
Yourselves  my  men  when  I  was  Chan- 
cellor— 
My    vassals — and   yet  threaten  your 

Archbishop 
In  his  own  house. 
Knights.     Nothing  can  be  between 
us 
That  goes  against  our  fealty  to  the 
King. 
Fitzurse.     And    in     his    name    we 
charge  you  that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  escaping. 

Becket,  Rest  you  easy. 

For  I  am  easy  to  keep.     I  shall  not 

fly. 
Here,  here,  here  will  you  find  me. 

De  Morville,  Know  you  not 

You  have  spoken  to  the  peril  of  your 
life .? 
Becket.     As  I  shall  speak  again. 
Fitzurse^  De  Tracy,  and  De  Brito, 
To  arms ! 
\They    rush     out,    De    Morville 
lingers. 
Becket.  De  Morville, 

I   had  thought  so  well   of  you ;  and 

even  now 
You  seem  the  least  assassin  ot   the 

four. 
Oh,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  com- 
pany 1 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  save  your 

soul? 
I  pray  you  for  one  moment  stay  and 
speak. 
De  Morville,    Becket,  it  is  too  late. 

{Exit, 
Becket,  Is  it  too  late  ? 

Too  late  on  earth  may  be  too  soon  in 
hell. 
Knights  (tn    the    distance).     Close 
the     great    gate — ho,    there — 
upon  the  town. 
Beckefs  Retainers.     Shut  the  hall- 
doors.  \A  pause. 
Becket.     You    hear    them,  brother 
John; 
Why  do  you  stand  so  silent,  brother 
John? 
John  of  Salisbury,     For  I  was  mus- 
ing on  an  ancient  saw, 
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Suaviter  in  modoy  fortiter  in  re^ 
Is  strength  less  strong  when  hand-in- 
hand  with  grace  ? 
Gratior    in   pulchro     cor  pore    virtus. 

Thomas, 
Why  should  you  heat  yourself  for  such 
as  these  ? 
Becket.     Methought      I      answer'd 

moderately  enough. 
John  of  Salisbury.  As  one  that  blows 
the  coal  to  cool  the  fire. 
My  lord,   I   marvel   why    you   never 

lean 
On  any  man's  advising  but  your  own. 
Becket.     Is  it  so,  Dan  John.?  well, 

what  should  I  have  done  ? 
John  of  Salisbury.    You  should  have 
taken  counsel  with  your  friends 
Before  these  bandits  brake  into  your 

presence. 
They  seek — you  make — occasion  for 
your  death. 
Becket.     My    counsel     is     already 
taken,  John. 
I  am  prepared  to  die. 
John  of  Salisbury.      We  are  sinners 
all, 
The  best   of  all   not   all-prepared  to 
die. 
Becket.     God's  will  be  done  ! 
John  of  Salisbury.  Ay,  well. 

God's  will  bs  done  ! 
Grim    [re-entering).     My   lord,  the 
knights  are  arming  in  the  gar- 
den 
Beneath  the  sycamore. 

Becket.  Good  1  let  them  arm. 

Grim.     And  one  of  the  De  Brocs  is 
with  them,  Robert, 
The  apostate  monk  that  was  with  Ran- 

dulf  here. 
He  knows  the  twists  and  turnings  of 
the  place. 
Becket.     No  fear ! 
Grim.  No  fear,  my  lord. 

\Crashes  on  the  hall-doors.      The 
Monksyftr. 
Becket.      [rising).     Our      dovecote 
flown  ! 
I  cannot  tell  why  monks  should  all  be 
cowards. 
John  of  Silisbury.     Take  refuge  in 
your  own  cathedral,  Thomas. 


Becket.     Do    they    not     fight    the 
Great  Fiend  day  by  day  ? 
Valor   and    holy  life   should  go  to- 
gether. 
Why  should  all  monks  be  cowards? 

John  of  Salislmry.  Are  they  so  ? 

I  say,  take  refuge  in  your  own  cathe- 
dral. 
Becket.     Ay,   but    I    told    them   I 

would  wait  them  here. 
Grim.     May  they  not  say  you  dared 
not  show  yourself 
In  your  old  place  ?  and  vespers  are 
beginning. 
\Bell  rings  for  vespers  till  end  of 
scene. 
You  should  attend   the    office,  give 

them  heart. 
They  fear  you  slain  :  they  dread  they 
know  not  what. 
Becket.     Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Grim,  I  am  a  monk,  my  lord. 

Perhaps,  my  lord,  you  wrong  us. 
Some  would  stand  by  you  to  the  death. 
Becket.  Your  pardon. 

John  of  Salisbury.     He  said,  *  Attend 

the  office.* 
Becket.  Attend  the  office  "i 

Why   then — The  Cross  ! — who  bears 

my  Cross  before  me  .? 
Methought  they  would   have  brain'd 
me  with  it,  John.  [Grim  takes  it. 
Grim.     1 1     Would    that     I    could 

bear  thy  cross  indeed  I 
Becket.     The  Mitre! 
John  of  Salisbury.     Will  you  wear 
it } — there  ! 

[Becket /tt/j  on  the  mitre. 
Becket.  The  Pall  1 

I  go  to  meet  my  King  1 

{Puts  on  the  pall 

Grim.  To  meet  the  King  ? 

[  Crashes  on  the  doors  as  t/tey  go  out. 

John   of   Salisbury.     Why    do    you 

move  with  such  a  stateliness  } 

Can  you  not  hear  them  yonder  like  a 

storm, 
Battering  the  doors,  and  breaking  thro* 
the  walls  ? 
Becket.     Why  do  the  heathen  rage? 
My  two  good  friends. 
What  matters  murder'd  here,  or  mur- 
der'd  there  ? 
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L    yet    my    dream     foretold     my 

martyrdom 
nine  own  church.     It  is  God*s  will. 

Go  on. 
',   drag  me    not.     We  must   not 

seem  to  fly. 


j^NE  III. — North  Transept  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

the  right  hand  a  flight  of  steps  lead- 
\g  to  the  Choivj  another  flight  on 
e  left^  leading  to  the  North  Aisle, 
^^inier  afternoon  slowly  darkening, 
ow  thunder  now  and  then  of  an 
'>proaching  storm.  Monks  heard 
\anting  the  service.  Rosamund 
ueling. 

osamund,  O  blessed  saint,  O 
glorioJis  Benedict, — 

se  arm'd  men  in  tlie  city,  these 
fierce  faces — 

•  holy  follower  founded  Canter- 
bury— 

e  that  dear  head  which  now  is 
Canterbury, 

e  him,  he  saved  my  life,  he  saved 
my  child, 

e  him,  his  blood  would  darken 
Henry's  name ; 

e  him  till  all  as  saintly  as  thy- 
self 

miss  the  searching  flame  of  purga- 
tory, 

1  pass  at  once  perfect  to  Paradise. 
\Noise  of  steps  and  voices  in  the 
cloisters, 

k  1  Is  it  they  ?  Coming  !  He 
is  not  here — 

:  yet,  thank  heaven.  O  save  him  ! 
\Goes  up  steps  leading  to  choir. 

Ucket  (enter ingy  forced  along  by 
John  of  Salisbury  and  Grim). 
No,  I  tell  you ! 

mnot  bear  a  hand  upon  my  person, 

ly  do  you  force  me  thus  against 
my  will  ? 

"rrim.  My  lord,  we  force  you  from 
your  enemies. 

Ucket.  As  you  would  force  a  king 
from  being  crown'd. 


John  of  Salisbury.     We   must   not 
force  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
\Service  stops.     Monks  come  down 
from  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the 
choir. 
Monks.     Here   is  the  great  Arch- 
bishop 1     He  lives !  he  lives  I 
Die   with   him,  and   be  glorified   to- 
gether. 
Becket.       Together  ?     .     .     .    get 
you    back  1    go  on    with    the 
office. 
Monks.     Come,   then,    with    us   to 

vespers. 
Becket.  How  can  I  come 

When  you  so  block  the  entry  }     Back, 

I  say  1 
Go  on    with   the    ofiice.      Shall   not 

Heaven  be  served 
Tho'  earth's   last  earthquake  clashed 

the  minster-bells. 
And   the    great   deeps    were  broken 

up  again, 
And  hiss'd  against  the  sun  .^ 

\Noise  in  the  cloisters. 
Monks.  The  murderers,  hark! 

Let  us  hide  !  let  us  hide  ! 
Becket.      What    do    these   people 

fear  } 
Monks.     Those  arm'd  men  in   the 

cloister. 
Becket.  Be  not  such  cravens ! 

I  will  go  out  and  meet  them. 

Grim  and  others.       Shut  the  doors ! 
We  will  not  have  him  slain  before  our 
face. 
[  They  close  the  doors  of  the  tran- 
sept.   Knocking. 
Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before  they  burst  the 
doors.  {^Knocking. 

Becket.     Why,  these   are   our  own 
monks  who  follow'd  us  ! 
And  will  you  bolt  them  out,  and  have 

them  slain  } 
Undo  the  doors  :  the  church  is  not  a 

castle  : 
Knock,  and  it  shall  be  open'd.    Are 

you  deaf? 
What,   have  I  lost   authority  among 

you  ? 
Stand  by,  make  way  ! 

Opens  the  doors.     Enter  Monks 
from  cloister. 
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Come  in,  my  friends,  come  in ! 
Nay,  faster,  faster ! 

Monks.       Oh,  my  lord  Archbishop, 
A  score  of  knights  all    arm'd  with 

swords  and  axes — 
To  the  choir,  to  the  choir  I 

[Monks  divide^  part  flying  by  the 
stairs  on  the  rights  part  by  those 
on  the  left.     The  rush  of  these 
last  bears    Becket  along    with 
them    some    way  up   the  stepSy 
where  he  is  left  standing  alone. 
Becket.     Shall    I   too  pass   to   the 
choir. 
And  die  upon  the  Patriarchal  throne 
Of  all  my  predecessors  ? 
John    of  Salisbury.       No,    to    the 
crypt ! 
Twenty  steps  down.     Stumble  not  in 

the  darkness, 
Lest  they  should  seize  thee. 

Grim.  To  the  crypt  ?  no— no. 

To  the  chapel  of  St.  Blaise  beneath 

the  roof  1 

John  of  Salisbury  (pointing  upward 

and  downward).     That  way,  or 

this !     Save  thyself  either  way. 

Becket.      Oh,   no,   not   either  way, 

nor  any  way 

Save  by  that  way  which  leads  thro' 

night  to  light. 
Not  twenty  steps,  but  one. 
And  fear  not  I  should  stumble  in  the 

darkness, 
Not  tho'  it  be  their  hour,  the  power 

of  darkness. 
But  my  hour  too,  the  power  of  light 

in  darkness  1  • 
I   am  not  in   the   darkness   but  the 

light, 
Seen  by  the  Church  in   Heaven,  the 

Church  on  earth — 
The  power  of  life  in  death  to  make 
her  free ! 
\E liter  the  four   Knights.     John 
of  Salisbury yZ/Vj  to  the  altar  of 
St.  Benedict. 
Fitzurse.     Here,  here,  King's  men  ! 
\Catches  hold  of  the  last  fly  ins^  Monk. 
Where  is  the  traitor  Becket? 
I  am  not  he !     I  am  not  he, 
'  lord, 
he  indeed  ! 
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Fitzurse.  Hence  to  the  fiend.' 

[Pushes  him  away. 
Where  is   this   treble   traitor   to  the 
King } 
De    Tracy.      Where   is   the    Arch- 
bishop, Thomas  Becket  ? 
Becket.  Here. 

No  traitor  to  the  King,  but  Priest  of 

God, 
Primate  of  England. 

{Descending  into  the  transept. 

I  am  he  ye  seek. 

What  would  ye  have  of  me  } 

Fitzurse.  Your  life. 

De  Tracy.  Your  life. 

De  Morville.     Save   that   you   will 

absolve  the  bishops. 
Becket.  Never, — 

Except  they  make  submission  to  the 

Church. 
You  had  my  answer  to  that  cry  be- 
fore. 
De  Morville.     Why,  then  you  are  a 

dead  man ;  flee  ! 
Becket.  I  will  not. 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain,  than  thou  to 

slay.  ^ 

Hugh,  I  know  well  thou  hast  but  half 

a  heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with 

my  blood. 
God  pardon  thee  and  these,  but  God's 

full  curse 
Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  harm 
One  of  my  flock ! 

Fitzurse.        Was  not  the  great  gate 
shut.? 
They  are  thronging  in  to  vespers- 
half  the  town. 
We    shall    be    overwhelmed.       Seize 

him  and  carry  him  ! 
Come  with  us — nay — thou  art  our  pris 
oner — come ! 
De  Morville.     Ay,  make  him    pris- 
oner, do  not  harm  the  man. 
[Fitzurse  lays  hold  of  the    Arch- 
bishop's pall. 
Becket.     Touch  me  not  ! 
De  Brito.  How  the  good 

priest  gods  himself  ! 
He  is  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father. 
Fitzurse.     I  will  not  only  touch,  but 
drag  thee  hence. 
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Becket.    Thou  art    my  man,   thou 
art  my  vassal.     Away  I 
[Flings  him   off  till  he  reels,  al- 
most to  falling. 
De    Tracy  {lays  hold  of  the  pall). 
Come ;  as  he  said,  thou  art  our 
prisoner. 
Becket.  Down  I 

[  Throws  him  headlong. 
Fitzurse      (advances    with     drawn 
sword).     I    told    thee    that    I 
should  remember  thee  ! 
Becket.    Profligate  pander ! 
Fitzurse.  Do  you  hear  that  ? 

strike,  strike. 
[Strikes     off    the    Archbishop's 
mitre,  and  wounds  him   in  the 
forehead. 
Becket    (cavers    his    eyes    with   his 
hand). 
I  do  commend  my  cause  to  God,  the 

Virgin, 
•St.  Denis  of  France  and  St.  Alphege 

of  England, 
And  all  the  tutelar  Saints  of  Canter- 
bury. 
[Grim  wraps  his  arms  about  the 
Archbishop. 
Spare  this  defence,  dear  brother. 

[Tracy  has  arisen,  and  approaches, 
hesitatingly,     with    his    sword 
raised. 
Fitzurse.  Strike  him,  Tracy  1 

Rosamund      (rushing    down    steps 
from  the  choir).     No,  No,  No, 
No! 
Fitzurse.     This  wanton    here.     De 
Morville, 
Hold  her  away. 

De  Morville.     I  hold  her. 
Rosamund  (held back  by  De  Morville, 
and  stretching  out  her  arms). 

Mercy,  mercy. 
As  you  would  hope  for  mercy. 

Fitzurse.  Strike,  I  say. 

Grim..     O  God,  O  noble   knights,  O 

sacrilege ! 
Strike  our  Archbishop  in  his  own  ca- 
thedral 1 


The  Pope,  the  King,  will  curse  you — 

the  whole  world 
Abhor  you ;  ye  will  die  the  death  of 

dogs  I 
Nay,  nay,  good  Tracy. 

[Lifts  his  arm. 

Fitzurse.        Answer  not,  but  strike. 

De    Tracy.     There   is   my   answer 

then. 

[Sword  falls  on  Grim's  armband 

glances    from      it,     xvounding 

Becket. 

Grim.  Mine  arm  is  severed. 

I   can   no  more — fight  out  the   good 

fight — die 
Conqueror. 

[Staggers  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict. 
Becket  (falling  on  his  knees).     At 
the  right  hand  of  Power — 
Power     and     great     glory — for      thy 

Church,  O  Lord — 
Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord— into   Thy 

hands  ! [Sinks  prone. 

De  Brito.  This  last  to  rid  thee  of  a 
world  of  brawls!  (Kills 
him.) 
The  traitor's  dead,  and  will  arise  no 
more. 
Fitzurse.  Nay,  have  we  still'd 
him.'' 

What !  the  great  Archbishop  ! 
Does  he  breathe  ?     No  .'' 
De   Tracy.      No,   Reginald,   he    is 
dead.  [Storm  bursts.^ 

De  Morville.     Will  the  earth  gape 

and  swallow  us  ? 
De  Brito.  The  deed's  done — 

Away! 

[De  Brito,  De  Tracy,  Fitzurse, 
rush  out,  crying  *  King's  men  !  ' 
De  Morville  follaius  slowly. 
Flashes  of  lightning  thro'  the 
Cathedral.  Rosamund  seett 
kneeling  by  the  body  of  Becket. 


*  A  tremendous  thunderstorm  actually 
broke  over  the  Cathedral  as  the  murderers 
were  leaving  it. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE    I.— Distant  View  of   a 
City  of  Galatia. 

As  the  curtain  risesy  Priestesses  are 
heard  singing"  in  the  Tetnpie.  Boy 
discovered  on  a  pathway  among 
NockSy  picking  grapes.  A  party  of 
Roman  Soldiers^  guarding  a  pris' 
oner  in  chains,  come  down  the  path- 
way and  exeunt. 

Enter  Synorix  {looking  round).  Sing- 
ing ceases. 

Synorix.     Pine,   beech    and   plane, 

oak,  walnut,  apricot, 
Vine,  cypress,  poplar,  myrtle,  bower- 

ing-in 
The  city  where  she  dwells.     She  past 

me  here 
Three  years  ago  when   I  was  flying 

from 
My   Tetrarchy   to    Rome.     I    almost 

touch'd  her — 
A  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  music 
Among  her  maidens  to  this  'i'emi)le — 

()  Cods! 
S-lie    is   my  fate — else  wherefore    has 

my  fate 
Prought  me  again  to  her  own  city.'' — 

married 
Since — married  Sinnatus,  the  Tetrarch 

here — 
I  "lit   if  he  be  conspirator,  Rome  will 

chain, 


Phcebb. 

Gamma,  wife  o/Sinnatus^  a/terwardt 
Priestess  in  the  Temple  of  Artemh. 


Nobleman. 
Messenger. 


Or  slay  him.     I  may  trust  to  gain  her 

then 
When  I  shall  have  my  tetrarchy  re- 
stored 
By  Rome,  our  mistress,  grateful  that 

I  show'd  her 
The  weakness  and  the  dissonance  of 

our  clans, 
And    how    to    crush     them     easily. 

Wretched  race  ! 
And  once  I  wish'd  to  scourge  them  to 

the  bones. 
But  in  this  narrow  breathing-time  of 

life  * 

Is  vengeance  for  its  own  sake  worth 

the  while, 
If  once  our  ends  are  gain'd  ?  and  now 

this  cup — 
1  never  felt  such  passion  for  a  woman. 
{^Brings  out  a  cup  and  scroll  from 

under  his  cloak. 
What  have  I  written  to  her? 

[Reading^  the  scroll. 
'  To  the  admired  Camma,  wife  of 
Sinnatus,  the  Tetrarch,  one  who  years 
ago,  himself  an  adorer  of  our  great 
goddess,  Artemis,  i)eheld  you  afar  off 
worshipping  in  her  Temple,  and  loved 
you  for  it,  sends  you  this  cup  rescued 
from  the  burning  of  one  of  her  shrines 
in  a  city  thro'  wliich  he  past  with  the 
Roman  army :  it  is  the  cup  we  use  in 
our  marriages.  Receive  it  from  one 
who  cannot  at  present  write  himself 
other  than 
*A  Cakatian  serving  by  force 

IN  THE  Roman  Legion.' 

[  Turns  and  looks  up  to  Boy. 
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^oy,    dost   thou   know   the   house  of 

Sinnatus  ? 
Hoy.     These    grapes    are    for    the 
house  of  Sinnatus — 
V-lose  to  the  Temple. 

Synorix.  Yonder  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Synorix  {aside).  That  I 

ith  all  my  range  of  women  should 

yet  shun 
o  meet  her  face   to  face   at   once  I 
My  boy, 
^...^  \Boy  comes  down  rocks  to  him. 

■^ake  thou  this  letter  and  this  cup  to 
Camma, 
'he  wife  of  Sinnatus. 
Boy.  Going  or  gone  to-day 

^"o  hunt  with  Sinnatus. 
^^^^Synorix.  That  matters  not. 

^aice  thou  this  cup  and  leave  it  at  her 
doors. 
{Gives  the  cup  and  scroll  to  the  Boy. 
Boy.     I  will,  my  lord, 

[  lakes  his  basket  of  grapes  and  exit. 

Enter  Anton  I  US. 

Antonius  {meeting  the  Boy  as  he  goes 
out).  Why,  whither  runs  the 
boy? 

Is  that  the  oip  you  rescued  from  the 
fire  ."* 
Synorix.     I  send  it  to    the  wife  of 
Sinnatus, 

One  half  besotted  in  religious  rites. 

You  come  here  with  your  soldiers  to 
enforce 

The  long-withholden  tribute  ;  you  sus- 
pect 

This    Sinnatus    of    playing    patriot- 
ism. 

Which  in  your  sense  is  treason.     You 
have  yet 

No  proof  against  him  :  now  this  pious 
cup 

Is  passport  to  their  house,  and  open 
arms 

To  him  who  gave  it ;  and  once  there 
I  warrant 

I  worm  thro*  all  their  windings. 

Antonius.  If  you  prosper. 

Our  Senate,  wearied  of  their  tetrarch- 
ies, 


Their  quarrels  with  themselves,  their 

spites  at  Rome, 
Is  like  enough  to  cancel  them,  and 

throne 
One  king  above  them  all,  who  shall  be 

true 
To   the   Roman :    and   from    what    I 

heard  in  Rome, 
This  tributary  crown  may  fall  to  you. 
Synorix.     The    king,    the     crown ! 
their  talk  in  Rome  .''  is  it  so  ? 

[Antonius  nods. 
Well — I  shall  serve  Galatia  taking  it. 
And  save  her  from  herself,  and  be  to 

Rome 
More  faithful  than  a  Roman. 

[  7  urns  and  sees  (Jamnia  coming. 

Stand  aside. 
Stand  aside  ;  here  she  comes ! 

[IVatchiiii::    Cainnia  as  she  enters 
with  her  Maid. 
Camvia   [to  Mnid).     Where    is    he, 

girl? 
Maid.  \  <>u  know  ilie  waterfall 

That  in  the  summer  i^teps  the  moun- 
tain side, 
But  after  rain  o'erleaps  a  jutting  rock 
And  shoots  three  hundred  feet. 

Camma.  The  stag  is  there  ? 

Maid.     Seen    in  the  thicket  at  the 
bottom  there 
Hut  vester-even. 

Camma.     Good  then,  we  will  climb 
The  mountain  opposite  and  watch  the 
chase. 
[  They  descend  the  rocks  and  exeunt. 
Synorix    {tuatching  her).      {Aside.) 
The  bust  of  Juno  and  the  brows 
and  eyes 
Of  Venus;   face  and   form  unmatch- 
able  ! 
Antonius.     Why  do  you  look  at  her 

so  lingeringly.^ 
Synorix.      To    see    if    years    have 

chanij;ed  her. 
Antonius  (sarcastically).     Love  her, 

do  you  ? 
Synorix.     I  envied  Sinnatus  when 

he  married  her. 
Antonius.     She  knows  it  ?     Ha ! 
Synorix.     She — no,    nor    ev'n    my 

face. 
Antonius.     Nor  Sinnatus  either? 
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Sytiorix.  No,  nor  Sinnatus. 

Antoniiis.     Hot-blooded !      I    have 
heard  them  say  in  Rome, 
That  your  own  people  cast  you  from 

their  bounds, 
For   some   unprincely   violence   to   a 

woman. 
As  Rome  did  Tarquin. 

Synorix.  Well,  if  this  were  so 

I    here   return   like    Tarquin — for    a 
crown. 
Antonius.     And  may  be  foil'd  like 
Tarquin,  if  you  follow 
Not  the  dry  light  of  Rome's  straight- 
going  policy, 
But  the  fool-fire  of  love  or  lust,  which 

well 
May   make   you   lose    yourself,    may 

even  drown  you 
In  the  good  regard  of  Rome. 

Synorix.  Tut — fear  me  not ; 

1  ever  had  my  victories  among  wo- 
men. 
I  am  most  true  to  Rome. 

Antonius  {aside).       I  hate  the  man! 
What  filthy  tools  our    Senate  works 

with!     Still 

1    must    obey    them.     {Aloud.)     Fare 

you  well.  \^Goinir. 

Synorix.  Farewell  ! 

Antonius   {stoppin<^\)      A    moment ! 

If  you  track  this  Simiatus 

In  any  treason,  I    give  you    here    an 

order  \Produces  a  paper. 

To  seize  upon  him.     Let  me  sign  it. 

{Siij^ns  it).     There 
'  Antonius     leader     of     the     Roman 
Legion.' 
\Hands  the   paper    to    Synorix. 
Goes  up  pathway  and  exit. 
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Synorix.      Woman 

am  wiser  now. 
No  rushing  on  the  game — the  net, — 

the  net. 

\SIiouts of ''  Sinnatus!  Sinnatus  !' 

y//<f;/  horn. 
Looking    off   stage ^^       He     comes,    a 

rough,      bluff,     simple-looking 

fellow. 
If  we  may  judge   the   kernel    by  the 

husk, 
iVot  one  Xo   keej)   a   woman's  ieaU^ 

u'hen 


Assailed  by  Craft  and  Love.    1*11  join 

with  him : 
I  may  reap   something   from    him— 

come  upon  her 
Again,    perhaps,    to-day — her.    Who 

are  with  him  ? 
I  see  no  face  that  knows  me.     Shall  1 

risk  it.^ 
I  am  a  Roman  now,    they  dare  not 

touch  me. 
I  will. 

Enter    Sinnatus,     Huntsmen    ojd 
hounds. 

Fair    Sir,    a    happy  day  to 

you ! 

You  reck  but  little  of  the  Roman  here. 

While  you  can  take  your  pastime  in 

the  woods. 

Sinnatus.     Ay,  ay,  why  not }     What 

would  you  with  me,  man  "i 
Synorix.     1  am  a  life-long  lover  of 
the  chase, 
And  thro*  a  stranger  fain  would  be 

allow*d 
To  join  the  hunt. 
Sinnatus.  Your  name.^ 

Synorix.  Strato,  my  name. 

Sinnatus.     No  Roman  name  t 
Synorix.     A  Greek,  my  lord ;   you 
know 
That  we    Galatians    are    both    Greek 
and  Gaul. 

[Shouts  and  horns  in  the  distance. 
Sinnatus.  Hillo,  the  stag  I  {To 
Synorix.)  What,  you  are  all 
unfurnish'd? 
Give  him  a  bow  and  arrows — follow 
— follow. 

[Exit,  follinued  by  Huntsmen. 
Synorix.     Slowly  but  surely — till  I 
see  my  way. 
It  is  the  one  step  in  the  dark  beyond 
Our  exi)ectation,  that  amazes  us. 

[Distant  shouts  and  horns. 
Hillo!   Hillo! 

[i5".r/V  Synorix.     Shouts  and  horns. 


SCENE    II.— A    Room    in    the 
Tetrarch's  House. 

Frescoed  ^v;iires  on  ike  tualls.      Even- 
ing.     Moonlight     outside.      A    coxicVv 
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with  cushions  on  it.  A  small  table 
with  a  flagon  of  wine,  cups,  plate  of 
grapes,  etc.,  also  the  cup  of  Scene  I. 
A  chair  with  drapery  on  it. 

Camma  enters,  and  opens  curtains  of 
window. 

Camma.     No     Sinnatus    yet — and 
there  the  rising  moon. 
[  Takes  up  a  cithern  and  sits  on 
couch.     Plays  and  sings. 

Moon  on  the  field  and  the  foam, 
Moon  on  the  waste  and  the  wold, 

Moon  bring  him  home,  bring  him  home 
Safe  from  the  dark  and  the  cold, 

Home,  sweet  moon»  bring  him  home, 
Home  with  the  flock  to  the  fold — 

Safe  from  the  wolf 

{Listening.)      Is    he    coming?       I 

thought  I  heard 
A   footstep.     No  not  yet.    They  say 

that  Rome 
Sprang  from  a  wolf.     I  fear  my  dear 

lord  mixt 
With  some    conspiracy    against    the 

wolf. 
L    This      mountain      shepherd      never 

dream*d  of  Rome. 
{Sings.)     Safe  from   the   wolf  to  the 

fold 

And  that  great  break  of  precipice  that 

runs 
Thro'  all   the    wood,    where    twenty 

years  ago 
Huntsman,  and  hound,  and  deer  were 

all  neck-broken! 
Nay,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  ^\miA.T\3S  followed  by  Synorix. 

Sinnatus  {angrily).     I  tell  thee,  my 
good  fellow. 
My  arrow  struck  the  stag. 

Synorix.  But  was  it  so  ^ 

Nay,  you  were  further  off :  besides  the 

wind 
Went  with  my  arrow. 

Sinnatus.      I  am  sure  /  struck  him. 
Synorix,    And   I  am  just  as  sure, 
my  lord,  /struck  him. 
{Aside.)     And  I  may  strike  your  game 
when  you  are  gone. 


Camma.     Come,  come,  we  will  not 
quarrel  about  the  stag. 
I  have  had  a  weary  day  in  watching 

you. 
Yours  must  have  been  a  wearier.     Sit 

and  eat. 
And  take  a  hunter's  vengeance  on  the 
meats. 
Sinnatus.     No,  no — we  have  eaten — 

we  are  heated.     Wine  1 
Camma.     Who  is  our  guest  } 
Sinnatus.       Strato  he  calls  himself. 
[Camma  offers  wine  to  Synorix, 
while  Sinnatus  helps  himself. 
Sinnatus.     I  pledge  you,  Strato. 

[Drinks. 
Synorix.         And  I  you,  my  lord. 

l^Drinks. 
Sinnatus    {seeing   the    cup    sent    to 

Camma).     What's  here  ? 
Camma.     A  strange  gift  sent  to  me 
to-day. 
A  sacred   cup  saved  from  a  blazing 

shrine 
Of  our  great   Goddess,  in  some  city 

where 
Antonius  past.     I  had  believed  that 

Rome 
Made  war  upon  the  peoples  not  the 
Gods. 
Synorix.     Most   like    the   city  rose 
against  Antonius, 
Whereon  he  fired  it,  and  the  sacred 

shrine 
By  chance  was  burnt  along  with  it. 

Sinnatus.  Had  you  then 

No  message  with  the  cup .'' 

Camma.  Why,  yes,  see  here. 

[Gives  him  the  scroll. 

Sinnatus  {reads).  *  To  the  admired 
Camma, — beheld  you  afar  off — loved 
you — sends  you  this  cup — the  cup  we 
use  in  our  marriages — cannot  at  pres- 
ent write  himself  other  than 

*  A  Galatian  serving  by  force 
IN  THE  Roman  Legion.' 

Serving  by    force !     Were    there    no 

Doughs  to  hang  on, 
Rivers  to  drown  in  ?     Serve  by  force  ? 

No  force 
Could  make  me  serve  by  force. 
Synorix.  How  then,  my  lord  * 
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The  Roman  is  encampt  without  your 

city — 
The  force  of  Rome  a  thousand-fold 

our  own. 
Must  all  Galatia  hang  or  drown  her- 
self? 
And  you  a  Prince  and  Tetrarch  in  this 

province — 
Sinftatus,    Province  1 
Synorix,  Well,  well,  they 

call  it  so  in  Rome. 
Sinnaius  {angrily).    Province  1 
Synarix,    A  noble  anger  1  but  An- 

tonius 
To^norrow  will  demand  your  tribute 

—you, 
Can  you  make  war?    Have  you  al- 
liances ? 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  Paphlagonia  ? 
We  nave  had  our  leagues  of  old  with 

Eastern  kinss. 
There  is  my  hand — ^if  such  a  league 

there  be. 
What  will  you  do  ? 

SinmUus.      Not  set  myself  abroach 
And  run  my  mind  out  to  a  random 

guest 
Who  join'd  me  in  the  hunt.     You  saw 

my  hounds 
True  to  the  scent ;  and  we  have  two- 

legg*d  dogs 
Among  us  who  can  smell  a  true  occa- 
sion, 
And  when  to  bark  and  how. 

Synorix,    My  good  Lord  Sinnatus, 
I    once    was    at    the    hunting  of    a 

lion. 
Roused  by  the  clamor  of  the  chase  he 

woke, 
Came  to  the  front  of  the  wood — his 

monarch  mane 
Bristled  about  his    quick     ears — he 

stood  there 
Staring  upon  the  hunter.     A  score  of 

dogs 
Gnaw'd  at  his  ankles  :  at  the  last  he 

felt 
The  trouble  of  his  feet,  put  forth  one 

paw, 
Slew  four,  and  knew  it   not,  and  so 

remain'd 
Staring   upon   the   hunter :   and    this 

Rome 
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Will  crush  you  if  you  wrestle  with 

her;  then 
Save  for  some  slight  report  in  her  own 

Senate 
Scarce  know  what  she  has  done. 

{Aside,)     Would  I  could  move  him, 
Provoke  him  any  way  1    {Aloud,'^    The 

Lady  Camma, 
Wise  I  am  sure  as  she  is  beautiful. 
Will  dose  with  me  that  to  submit  at 

once 
Is  better  than  a  wholly-hopeless  war. 
Our  gallant  dtizens  murder*d  all  in 

vain, 
Son,  husbsmd,  brother  gash'd  to  death 

in  vain, 
And  the    small   state   more    cruelly 

trampled  on 
Than  had  she  never  moved. 

Camma,  Sir,  I  had  once 

A  boy  who  died  a  babe ;  but  were  he 

living 
And  grown  to  man  and  Sinnatus  will'd 

it,  I 
Would  set  him  in  the  front  rank  of 

the  fight 
With  scarce  a  pan^.    {Rises^     Sir,  if 

a  state  siibmit 
At  once,  she  may  be  blotted  out  at 

once 
And     swallow'd    in   the    conqueror's 

chronicle. 
Whereas  in  wars  of  freedom  and  de- 
fence 
The  glory  and  grief  of  battle  won  or 

lost 
Solders    a    race    together — ^yea — tho* 

they  fail. 
The  names  of  those  who  fought  and 

fell  are  like 
A  bank*d-up  fire  that  flashes  out  again 
From  century  to  century,  and  at  last 
May  lead  them  on  to  victory — 1  hope 

so — 
Like  phantoms  of  the  Gods. 

Sinnatus.  Well  spoken,  wife. 

Synorix  {bowing).     Madam,  so  well 

I  yield. 
Sinnatus.  I  should  not  wonder 

If  Synorix,  who  has  dwelt  three  years 

in  Rome 
And  wrought  his  worst  against   his 

native  land, 
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eturns  with  this  Antonius. 
Synorix.  What  is  Synorix? 

Sinnatus.    Galatian,  and  not  know  ? 

This  Synorix 
as  Tetrarch  here,  and  tyrant  also— 
did 
^Dishonor  to  our  wives. 

Synorix.        Perhaps      you      judge 
him 
AATith  feeble  charity:  being  as  you  tell 

me 
TTetrarch,  there  might  be  willing  wives 

enough 
*To  feel  dishonor,  honor. 

Camma.  Do  not  say  so. 

^    know    of    no    such    wives    in    all 

Galatia. 
There  may  be  courtesans  for  aught  I 

know 
"Whose  life  is  one  dishonor. 

Enter  ATTENDANT. 

Attendant    (aside).     My    lord,   the 

men  ! 
Sinnatus  (aside).     Our  anti-Roman 
faction  ? 
f         Attendant  (aside).  Ay,  my  lord. 

*  Synorix  (overhearing).  (Aside.)  I 
have  enough  —  their  anti- 
Roman  faction. 
Sinnatus  (aloud).  Some  friends  of 
mine  would  speak  to  me  with- 
out. 
You,  Strato,  make  good  cheer  till  I 
return.  [Exit. 

Synorix.     I  have  much  to  say,  no 
time  to  say  it  in. 
First,  lady,  know  myself  am  that  Gala- 

tian 
Who  sent  the  cup* 

Camma.     I   thank    you    from    my 

heart. 
Synorix.    Then   that  I  serve  with 
Rome  to  serve  Galatia. 
That   is  my  secret :  keep  it,  or  you 

sell  me 
To  torment  and  to   death.     [Comijig 
closer.  For  your  ear  only — 

I  love  you — for  your  love  to  the  great 

Goddess. 
The    Romans  sent  me   here    a  spy 
upon  you. 


To  draw  you  and   your  husband  to 

your  doom. 
I'd  sooner  die  than  do  it. 
[lakes  out  paper  given  him  by  Anto- 
nius. This  paper  sign'd 
Antonius — will  you  take  it,  read  it  ? 
there  I 
Camma.     (Reads.)     *You    are     to 

seize  on  Sinnatus, — -if * 

Synorix.     (Snatches    paper.)      No 
more. 
What   follows  is  for  no  wife's  eyes. 

O  Camma, 
Rome   has   a  glimpse   of    this     con- 
spiracy ; 
Rome   never    yet   hath    spar'd    con- 
spirator. 
Horrible !  flaying,  scourging,  crucify- 
ing  

Camma.     I     am     tender     enough. 

Why  do  you  practise  on  me  ? 
Synorix.     Why   should    I    practise 
on  you?     How  you  wrong  me! 
I   am   sure   of  being  every  way  ma- 

^   lign'd. 
And  if  you  should  betray  me  to  your 

husband 

Camma.     Will  you  betray  him  by 

this  order  .'* 

Synorix.  See, 

I  tear  it  all  to  pieces,  never  dream'd 

Of  acting  on  it.  [Tears  the  paper. 

Camma.     I  owe    you    thanks    for 

ever. 
Synorix.     Hath  Sinnatus  never  told 

you  of  this  plot.? 
Camma.     What  plot  ? 
Synorix.  A  child's  sand- 

castle  on  the  beach 
For  the  next  wave — all  seen, — all  cal- 
culated. 
All  known  by  Rome.     No  chance  for 
Sinnatus. 
Camma.     Why    said   you    not    as 

much  to  my  brave  Sinnatus  ? 
Synorix.      Brave — ay — too     brave, 
too  over-confident. 
Too  like   to   ruin    himself,  and  you, 

and  me ! 
Who  else,  with  this  black  thunderbolt 

of  Rome 
Above  him,  would   have  chased  the 
stag  to-day 
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In   the  full  face   of  all   the  Roman 

camp  ? 
A   miracle   that   they  let   him   home 

again, 
Not  caught,  maim'd,  blinded  him. 

[Cam  ma  shudders, 
{Aside.)     I  have  made  her  tremble. 
{Aloud.)     I  know  they  mean  to  tor- 
ture him  to  death. 
I   dare  not   tell  him  how  I  came  to 

know  it ; 
I  durst  not  trust  him  with — my  serv- 
ing Rome 
To  serve  Galatia :  you  heard  him  on 

the  letter. 
Not  say  as  much  ?    I  all  but  said  as 

much. 
I  am  sure  I  told   him  that  his  plot 

was  folly. 
I  say  it  to  you — you  are  wiser — Rome 

knows  all. 
But  you  know  not  the  savagery  of 
Rome. 
Camma.     O — have  you  power  with 

Rome  }  use  it  for  him  ! 
Synorix.     Alas !     I    have   no  such 
power  with  Rome.     All  that 
Lies  with  Antonius. 

\As  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought. 
Conies  over  to  her. 

He  will  pass  to-morrow 
In  the  gray  dawn  before  the  Temple 

doors. 
You  have  beauty, — O  great  beauty, — 

and  Antonius, 
So  gracious    toward    women,    never 

yet 
Flung  back  a  woman's  prayer.     Plead 

to  him, 
I  am  sure  you  will  prevail. 

Camma.  Still — I  should  tell 

My  husband. 
Synorix.     Will  he  let  you  plead  for 
him 
To  a  Roman  } 

Camma.     I  fear  not. 
Synorix.  Then  do  not  tell  him. 

Or  tell  him,  if  you  will,  when  you  re- 
turn, 
When  you  have  charm'd  our  general 

into  mercy. 
And    all    is    safe    again.     O    dearest 
lady, 
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\Murmurs  of"  Synorix  I  Synorix  ! ' 

heard  outside.  . 

Think, — torture, — death, — and  come. 

Camma.  I  will,  I  will. 

And  I  will  not  betray  you. 

Synorix      {aside).      {As      Sinnatus 

enters.)  Stand  apart. 

Enter  SiNNATUS  and   Attendant. 

Sinnatus.     Thou  art  that  Synorix ! 
One  whom  thou  hast  wrong'd 
Without  there,  knew  thee  with  Anto- 
nius. 
They  howl   for  thee,   to    rend    thee 
head  from  limb. 
Synorix.     I  am  much  malign'd.     I 

thought  to  serve  Galatia. 
Sinnatus.     Serve   thyself  first,  vil- 
lain I      They  shall  not  harm 
My  guest  within  my  house.     There ! 
{points  to  door)  there  I  this  door 
Opens  upon  the  forest !     Out,  begone ! 
Henceforth  I  am  thy  mortal  enemy. 
Synorix.     However   I   thank    thee 
{draws  his  sword) ;  thou   hast 
saved  my  life.  \Exit. 

Sinnatus.  ( To  Attendant. )  Retu rn 
and  tell  them  Synorix  is  not 
here.  \Exit  Attendant. 

What  did  that  villain  Synorix  say  to 
you  t 
Camma.     Is  he — that — Synorix  } 
Sinnatus.       Wherefore  should  you 
doubt  it  ? 
One  of  the  men  there  knew  him. 

Camma.  Only  one. 

And    he    perhaps    mistaken     in    the 
face. 
Sinnatus.     Come,   come,  could    he 

deny  it  ?     What  did  he  say  } 
Camma.     What  should  he  say? 
Sinnatus.     What  should  he  say,  mv 
wife  ! 
He     should     say    this,    that      being 

Tetrarch  once 
His  own  true  people  cast   him  from 

their  doors 
Like  a  base  coin. 

Camma.         Not  kindly  to  them  ? 


Sinnatus 


Kindl 
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O  the   mo^it   kindly  Prince  in  all    the 
world  1 
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Would  clap  his  honest  citizens  on  the 

back, 
Bandy  their  own  rude  jests  with  them, 

be  curious 
About  the   welfare  of    their    babes, 

their  wives, 
O    ay  —  their    wives  —  their    wives. 

What  should  he  say  ? 
He  should  say  nothing  to  my  wife  if 

Were  by  to  throttle  him  I     He  steep*d 

himself 
In  all  the  lust  of  Rome.     How  should 

you  guess 
What  manner  of  beast  it  is  ? 

Camma.  Yet  he  seem'd  kindly. 

And   said  he  loathed   the    cruelties 

that  Rome 
Wrought  on  her  vassals. 

Sinncttus,  Did  he,  honest  man  ? 

Camma.    And    you^  that   seldom 

brook  the  stranger  here, 

Have  let  him  hunt  the  stag  with  you 

to-day. 

Sinnatus.     I  warrant  you  now,  he 

said  he  struck  the  stag. 
Camma,     Why  no,  he  never  touched 
upon  the  stag. 
■^      Sinfuitus.     Why  so  I   said,  my  ar- 
row.   Well,  to  sleep. 

\jGoes  to.  close  door. 
Camma.    Nay,  close    not  yet  the 
door  upon  a  night 
That  looks  half  day. 

Sinnatus.    True ;  and  my   friends 
may  spy  him 
And  slay  him  as  he  runs. 

Camma.  He  is  gone  already. 

Oh  look, — ^yon  grove  upon  the  moun- 
tain,— white 
In  the  sweet  moon  as  with  a  lovelier 

snow ! 
But  what  a  blotch  of  blackness  under- 
neath t 
Sinnatus,    you    remember — yea,    you 

must. 
That  there  three  years  ago— the  vast 

vine-bowers 
Ran  to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  and 

dropt 
Their  streamers  earthward,  which  a 

breeze  of  May 
Took  ever  and  anon,  and  open'd  out 
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The  purple  zone  of  hill  and  heaven ; 

there 
You   told  your  love;    and   like   the 

swaying  vines — 
Yea, — with  our  eyes, — our  hearts,  our 

prophet  hopes 
Let  in  the  happy  distance,  and  that 

all 
But  cloudless  heaven  which  we  have 

found  together 
In   our   three   married  years!      You 

kiss'd  me  there 
For  the  first  time.  •  Sinnatus,  kiss  me 

now. 
Sinnatus.     First  kiss.     {Kisses  her.) 

There  then.     You  talk  almost 

as  if  it 
Might  be  the  last. 

Camma.     Will  you  not  eat  a  little  } 
Sinnatus.     No,  no,  we  found  a  goat- 
herd's hut  and  shared 
His  fruits  and  milk.     Liar  !     You  will 

believe 
Now  that  he  never  struck  the  stag — a 

brave  one 
Which  you  shall  see  to-morrow. 

Camma.  I  rise  to-morrow 

In  the  gray  dawn,  and  take  this  holy 

cup 
To  lodge  it  in  the  shrine  of  Artemis. 
Sinnatus,     Good ! 
Camma.  If  I  be  not  back  in 

half  an  hour. 
Come  after  me. 
Sinnatus.     What  1  is  there  danger  } 
Camma.  Nay, 

None   that  I   know :  'tis   but   a  step 

from  here 
To  the  Temple. 
Sinnatus.    All  my  brain  is  full   of 

sleep. 
Wake  me  before  you  go,  I'll   after 

you — 
After  me  now !      [Closes  door  and  exit. 
Camma  {drawing  curtains).     Your 

shadow.     Synorix — 
His  face  was  not  malignant,  and  he 

said 
That  men  malign'd  him.     Shall  I  go  ? 

Shall  I  go } 
Death,  torture — 
*  He  never  yet  flung  back  a  woman's 

prayer ' — 
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I  go,  but  i  will  have  my  dagger  with 
me.  \^Exit. 


SCENE  III.— Same   as    Scene    I. 
Dav/n. 

Music  and  Singing  in  the  Temple, 

Enter  Synorix  watchfully,  after  him 
PuBLius  and  Soldiers. 

Synorix.     Publius  I 
Publius.  Here ! 

Synorix.  Do  you  re- 

member what  I  told  you  ? 
Publius.     When   you   cry    *  Rome, 

Rome,'  to  seize 
On  whomsoever  may  be  talking  with 

you, 
Or  man,  or  woman,  as  traitors  unto 

Rome. 
Synorix.     Ri^ht.       Back        again. 

How  many  of  you  are  ther^  } 
Publius.     Some  half  a  score. 

[Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Publius. 
Synorix.  I  have  my  guard 

about  me. 
I  need  not  fear  the  crowd  that  hunted 

me 
Across  the  woods,  last  night.    I  hardly 

gain'd 
The  camp  at  midnight.    Will  she  come 

to  me 
Now   that    she   knows   me    Synorix  ? 

Not  if  Sinnatus 
Has  told  her  all  the  truth  about  me. 

Well, 
I  cannot  help  the  mould  that  I  was 

cast  in. 
I  fling  all  that  upon  my  fate,  my  star. 
I  know  that  I  am  genial,  I  would  be 
Happy,  and  make  all  others  ha])py  so 
They  did  not    thwart  me.     Nay,  she 

will  not  come. 
Yet  if  she  be  a  true  and  loving  wife 
She  may,  perchance,  to  save  this  hus- 
band.    Ay  ! 
See,     see,    my   white   bird    stepping 

toward  the  snare. 
Why  now  I  count  it  all  but  miracle. 
That  this  brave  heart  of  mine  should 

shake  me  so, 


As    helplessly  rs    some    unbearded 

boy's 
When  first  he  meets  his  maiden  in  a 

bower. 

[Enter  Gamma  {with  cup). 
The  lark  first  takes  the  sunlight  on  his 

wing, 
But  you,  twin  sister  of  the  morning 

star, 
Forelead  the  sun. 

Camma.  Where  is  Antonius? 

Synorix.     Not    here    as  yet.     You 

are  too  early  for  him. 

[She  crosses  towards  lemple. 
Synorix.     Nay,    whither     go     you 

now.? 
Camma.  To  lodge  this  cup 

Within  the  holy  shrine  of  Artemis, 
And  so  return. 
Synorix.        To  find  Antonius  here. 
[She  g}es  into  the  Temple,  he  looks 
after  her. 
The  loveliest  life  that  ever  drew  the 

light 
From  heaven  to  brood  upon  her,  and 

enrich 
Earth  with  her  shadow!     I  trust  she 

will  return.  ^ 

These   Romans  dare  not  violate  the 

Temple. 
No,   I  must  lure   my  game  into  the 

camp. 
A  woman   I   could  live  and  die  for. 

What ! 
Die  for  a  woman,  what  new  faith  is 

this  } 
I   am  not    mad,   not    sick,   not    old 

enough 
To  doat  on  one  alone.     Yes,  mad  for 

her, 
Camma  the  stately,  Camma  the  great- 
hearted. 
So  mad,  I  fear  some  strange  and  evil 

chance 
Coming  upon  me,  for  by  the  Gods  I 

seem 
Strange  to  myself. 

Re-enter  Camma. 

Camma.  Where  is  Antonius  } 

Synorix.     Where.?     As    I  said  be- 
fore, you  are  still  too  early. 
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Camma,     Too  early  to  be  here  alone 
with  thee ; 
For  whether  men  malign  thy  name,  or 

no, 
It  bears  an  evil  savor  among  women. 
Where  is  Antonius  ?     {Loud.) 

Synorix.  Madam,  as  you  know 

The  camp  is  half  a  league  without  the 

city; 
If   you  will  walk  with  me  we   needs 

must  meet 
Antonius  coming,  or  at  least  shall  find 

him 
There  in  the  camp. 

Camma.    No,    not   one   step   with 
thee. 
Where  is  Antonius  t     {Louder.) 

Synorix    {advancing  towards    her). 
Then  for  your  own  sake, 
Lady,  I  say  it  with  all  gentleness, 
And  for   the  sake  of   Sinnatus   your 

husband, 
I  must  compel  you. 

Camma     {drawing     her     dagger). 

Stay  ! — too  near  is  death. 
Synorix  {disarming  her).     Is  it  not 
p  easy  to  disarm  a  woman  } 


Enter   Sinnatus  {seizes  him  from 
behind  by  the  throat). 

Synorix  {throttled  and  scarce  audi- 
ble).    Rome  I     Rome  1 
Sinnatus.  Adulterous  dog ! 

Synorix   {stabbing  him   with  Cam- 
ma's  dagger).     What  I  will  you  have 
it  ?       [Camma  utters  a  cry  and 
runs  to  Sinnatus.  . 
Sinnatus  {falls  backward).     I  have 
it  in  my  heart — to  the  Temple 
-flv- 
For  my  sake — or  they  seize  on   thee. 

Remember  I 
A  way — f  are  wel  1 1  [  Dies. 

Camma  {runs  up  the  steps  into  the 
Temple,  looking  back).     Fare- 
well I 
Synorix   {seeing  her  escape).     The 
women  of  the  Temple  drag  her 
in. 
Pablius  1     Publius  I     No, 
^  Antonius   would   not    suffer    me    to 
break 


Into    the  sanctuary.      She   hath    es- 
caped. 

\Looking  down  at  Sinnatus. 
*  Adulterous    tiog  !  *    that     red-faced 

rage  at  me  ! 
Then    witli   one   quick   short    stab — 

eternal  peace. 
So  end  all  passions.     Then  what  use 

in  passions  t 
To  warm  the  cold  bounds  of  our  dy- 
ing life 
And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy, 
Employ  us,  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help 

us,  keep  us 
From   seeing   all    too  near  that   urn, 

those  ashes 
Which  all  must  be.     Well  used,  they 

serve  us  well. 
I  heard  a  saying  in  Egypt,  that  ambi- 

bition 
Is  like  the  sea  wave,  which  the  more 

you  drink. 
The  more  you  thirst — yea — drink  loo 

much,  as  men 
Have    done    on    rafts    of   wreck — it 

drives  you  mad. 
I  will  be  no  such  wreck,  am  no  such 

gamester 
As,  having  won  the  stake,  would  dare 

the  chance 
Of  double,  or  losing  all.     The  Roman 

Senate, 
For  I    have  always  play'd  into  their 

hands, 
Means  me  the  crown.     And  Camma 

for  my  bride — 
The  people  love   her — if   I   win   her 

love, 
They  too  will  cleave   to   me,  as  one 

with  her. 
There   then  I  rest,  Rome's  tributary 

king. 

\Looking  do7vn  on  Sinnatus. 
Why  did  I  strike  him.** — having  proof 

enough 
Against  the  man,  I  surely  should  have 

left 
That  stroke  to  Rome.     He  saved  my 

life  too.     Did  he } 
It  seem'd  so.     I  have  play'd  the  sud- 
den fool. 
And  that  sets  her  against  me — for  the 

moment. 
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Camma — well,  well,  I  never  found  the 

woman 
I  could  not  force  or  wheedle  to   my 

will. 
She  will  be  glad  at  last  to  wear  my 

crown. 
And  I  will  make  Galatia  prosperous 

too, 
And  we  will  chirp  among  our  vines, 

and  smile 
At  bygone  things  till  that  {pointing  to 

Sinnatus)  eternal  peace. 
Rome !     Rome  I 

\Enter  Publius  and  Soldiers. 
Twice  I  cried  Rome.    Why  came  ye 

not  before  ? 
Publius.      Why    come    we    now? 
Whom  shall  we  seize  upon  .^ 

Synorix  {pointing  to  the  body  of  Sin- 
natus).   The  body  of  that  dead  traitor 

Sinnatus. 
Bear  him  away. 

Music  and  Singing  in  Temple, 


ACT  II. 

SCENE. — Interior  of  the   Tem- 
ple OF  Artemis. 

Small  gold  gates  on  platform  in  front 
of  the  veil  before  the  colossal  statue  of 
the  Goddess^  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Temple  a  tripod  altar ^  on  which  ts  a 
lighted  lamp.  Lamps  [lighted)  sus- 
pended between  each  pillar.  Tripods^ 
vaseSy  garlands  of  flowers^  etc.^ 
about  stage.  Altar  at  back  close  to 
Goddess,  with  two  cups.  Solemn 
music.  Priestesses  decorating  the 
Temple. 

{ The  Chorus  of  Priestesses  sing 
as  they  enter. ) 

Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  us,  O  Mother, 

hear  us,  and  bless  us  ! 
Artemis,  thou  that  art  life  to  the  wind, 

to   the  wave,  to   the  glebe,  to 

the  fire  I 
Hear  thy  people  who  praise  thee !  O 

help  us  from  all   that  oppress 

us  I 


Hear  thy  priestesses  hymn  thy  glory! 
O  yield  them  all  their  desire ! 
Priestess.     Phoebe,  that   man  from 
Synorix,  who  has  been 
So  oft  to  see  the  Priestess,  waits  once 

more 
Before  the  Temple 
Phabe.  We  will  let  her  know. 

\Signs  to  one  of  the   Priestesses^ 
who  goes  out. 
Since   Camma  fled  from  Synorix  to 

our  Temple, 
And  for  her  beauty,  stateliness,  and 

power. 
Was  chosen  Priestess  here,  have  you 

not  mark'd 
Her  eyes  were  ever  on   the   marble 

floor  ? 
To-day  they  are  fixt  and  bright — they 

look  straight  out. 
Hath  she  made  up  her  mind  to  marry 
him? 
Priestess.      To    marry    him    who 
stabb'd  her  Sinnatus. 
You  will  not  easily  make  me  credit 
that. 
Phoebe.    Ask  her. 

Enter  Camma  as  Priestess  {in  front 
of  the  curtains). 

Priestess.     You  will  not  marry  Syn- 
orix ? 
Camma.     My  girl,  I  am  the  bride 
of  Death,  and  only 
Marry  the  dead. 

Priestess.  Not  S)morix  then  ? 

Camma.  My  girl. 

At  times  this  oracle  of  great  Artemis 
Has  no  more  power  than  other  oracles 
To  speak  directly. 

Phcebe.  Will  you  speak  to  him, 

The   messenger    from    Synorix   who 

waits 
Before  the  Temple  ? 

Camma.      Why    not?       Let     him 

enter. 
[Comes  forward  on  to  step  by  tripod. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Messenger  {kneels).  Greeting  and 
health  from  Synorix  I  More 
than  once 
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You   have  refused  his  hand.     When 

last  I  saw  you, 
You   all   but  yielded.      He   entreats 

you  now 
For   your    last    answer.      When    he 

struck  at  Sinnatus — 
As   I  have  many  a  time  declared  to 

you — 
He  knew  not  at  the  moment  who  had 

fasten'd 
About  his  throat — he  begs  you  to  for- 
get it 
As  scarce  his  act : — a  random  stroke  : 

all  else 
Was   love  for  you :  he  prays  you  to 
believe  him. 
Camma,    I   pray  him  to  believe — 

that  I  believe  him. 
Messenger.      Why     that     is     well. 

You  mean  to  marry  him  ? 
Camma,     I  mean  to  marry  him — if 

that  be  well. 
Messenger.    This     very     day     the 
Romans  crown  him  king 
For  all  his  faithful  services  to  Rome. 
He  wills  you  then  this  day  to  marry 
him, 
S-rf^f^nd  so  be   throned  together  in  the 
sight 
Of  all  the  people,  that  the  world  may 

know 
You   twain   are    reconciled,   and    no 

more  feuds 
Disturb    our    peaceful   vassalage    to 
Rome. 
Camma.     To-day }    Too  sudden.    I 
will  brood  upon  it. 
When  do  they  crown  him  t 
Messenger.  Even  now. 

Camma.  And  where? 

Messenger.     Here  by  your  temple. 
Camma.        Come  once  more  to  me 
Before  the  crowning, — I  will  answer 
you.  \Exit  Messenj^er. 

Phoebe.    Great  Artemis !     O  Cam- 
ma, can  it  be  well. 
Or   good,   or  wise,  that  you  should 

clasp  a  hand 
Red  with  the  sacred  blood  of  Sinna- 
tus? 
^      Camma.     Good  !  mine  own  dagger 
■^  driven  by  Synorix  found 

All  good  in  the  true  heart  of  Sinnatus, 


And    quench'd     it     there    for    ever. 
Wisel 

Life  yields  to  death  and  wisdom  bows 
to  Fate, 

Is   wisest,   doing    so.     Did   not   this 
man 

Speak  well  ?    We  cannot  fight  impe- 
rial Rome, 

But    he    and    I    are   both   Galatian- 
born. 

And    tributary    sovereigns,    he    and 
I 

Might  teach  this  Rome — from  knowl- 
edge of  our  people — 

Where  to  lay  on  her  tribute — heavily 
here 

And  lightly  there.    Might  I  not  live 
for  that, 

And   drown  all   poor  self-passion  in 
the  sense 

Of  public  good  ? 

Phcebe.  I  am  sure  you  will  not 

marry  him. 
Camma.     Are^ou  so  sure  ?     I  pray 
you  wait  and  see. 

[Shouts  {from  the  distance), 
*  Svnorix  !  Synorix  ! ' 
Camma.      Synorix,    Synorix !      So 
they  cried  Sinnatus 

Not  so  long   since — they   sicken  me. 
The  One 

Who   shifts    his  policy  suffers  some- 
thing, must 

Accuse  himself,  excuse  himself  ;  the 
Many 

Will  feel  no  shame  to  give  themselves 
the  lie. 
Phcebe.     Most  like  it  was  the  Ro- 
man soldier  shouted. 
Camma.      Their    shield-borne    ])a- 
triot  of  the  morning  star 

Hang*d    at  mid-day,  their  traitor    of 
the  dawn 

The   clamor*d  darling  of  their  after- 
noon ! 

And  that  same  head  they  would  have 
play'd  at  ball  with 

And  kick'd  it   featureless — they  now 
would  crown. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  a   Galatian    Nobleman   witli 
crown  on  a  cushion. 
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Noble      {kneels).       Greeting      and 

health      from      Synorix.      He 

sends  you 
This    diadem   of    the   first    Galatian 

Queen, 
That  you  may  feed  your  fancy  on  the 

glory  of  it, 
And  join  your  life  this  day  with  his, 

and  wear  it 
Beside  him  on  his  throne.     He  waits 

your  answer. 
Camma.    Tell    him    there    is    one 

shadow  among  the  shadows, 
One  ghost  of  all  the  ghosts — ^as  yet  so 

new, 
So    strange    among    them — such    an 

alien  there, 
So  much  of  husband  in  it  still — that 

if 
The   shout   of   Synorix   and   Camma 

sitting 
Upon  one  throne,  should  reach  it,  // 

would  rise 
He  !  .  .  .  He,  with  that  red  star  be- 
tween the  ribi. 
And   my  knife   there — and  blast  the 

king  and  me, 
And  blanch  the  crowd  with  horror.     I 

dare  not,  sir  ! 
Throne  him — and  then  the  marriage 

— ay  and  tell  him 
That  I  accept  tiie  diadem  of  Galatia — 

\^Ail  arc  afuazt'iL 
Yea,  that   ye   saw  me    crown    myself 

withal.  \Puts  on  the  crinvii. 

I  wait  him  his  crown'd  queen. 

Noble.       So  will  I  tell  him.     \Exit. 

Music.  Tioo  J^ricstcsscs  <^o  up  Ihc 
steps  before  the  shritu\  draw  the  cur- 
tains Oil  either  side  {disconeriu;^  the 
Goddess) y  then  open  the  i^ates  and  re- 
main on  steps.,  one  on  either  side^  and 
kneel.  A  priestess  i^ocs  off  and  re- 
turns ivith  a  veil  of  inarrias^e,  then 
assists  Pha'be  to  veil  Camma.  At 
the  same  time  Priestesses  enter  and 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  Temple. 
Camma  and  all  the  Priestesses  kneel , 
raise  their  hands  to  the  Goddess^  and 
bo7v  doivn. 


[S/io//ls,    *  Synorix  !    Synorix  I ' 
rise. 


All 


\ 


Camma.     Fling  wide  the  do 

let  the  new-made  childr 

Of  our  imperial  mother  see  th 

[Sunlight  pours  through  th 

I  have  no  heart  to  do  it.    (  To . 

Look  for  me ! 

Crouches.     Phoebe  U 
Shouts^  *  Synorix  I  S] 
Phoebe,      He    climbs    the 
Hot  blood,  ambition 
So    bloat    and    redden    his  1 

would  it  were 
His  third  last  apoplexy !    0  b 
O  how  unlike  our  goodly  Sinn 
Camma    {on    the   ground). 
wrong  him    surely;  far 
face  goes 
A  goodlier-looking  man  than 
tus. 
Phoebe  {aside).     How  dare 
it  ?     I  could  hate  her  fo 
But  that  she  is  distracted. 

\A  flourish  of  ti 
Camma,  Is  he  ci 

Phoebe.     Ay,  there  they  cro 
[  Crowd  without  shout,  *  J 
Synorix !  * 
[A  Priestess  brings  a  box  of  . 
Camma,  7vho  throws  thei 
altar-flame. 
Camma.       Rouse    the    dea 
flame,  fling  in  the  spice 
Nard,  Cinnamon,  amomum,  b 
Let   all    the    air    reel   into  a 

odor, 
As  in  the  midmost  heart  of  Pa 
Lay  down  the  Lydian   carpet.' 

king. 
The  king  should  pace  on   pi 

his  bride, 
And  music  there  to  greet  my 

king. 
{To    Pha'be).      Dost    thou    re 
when  I  wedded  Sinnati 
Ay,    thou  wast   there — whetl: 

maiden  fears 
Or  reverential  love  for  him  I 
Or    some    strange    second-sij 

marriage  cup 
W herefrom  we  make  libatio 

Goddess 
So   sKook  vvithm    my  hand. 
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n  down  the  marble  and  lookt  like 
blood,  like  blood. 

^hcebe.  I  do  remember  your  first- 
marriage  fears. 

Z^amma.  I  have  no  fears  at  this 
my  second  marriage. 

5  here — I  stretch  my  hand  out — 
hold  it  there. 

►"W  steady  it  is  ! 

^hosbe.    Steady  enough  to  stab  him ! 

'^amma,  O  hush  !  O  peace  1  This 
violence  ill  becomes 

«  silence  of  our  Temple.  Gentle- 
ness, 

"^r  words  best  chime  with  this  so- 
lemnity. 

^4er  a  procession  of  Priestesses  and 
Children  bearing  garlands  and 
golden  goblets^  and  strewing  flow- 
ers. 

^Ur  Synorix  {as  King,  with  gold 
laurel-wreath  crown  and  fur  pie 
robes),  followed  by  Anton  I  us, 
PUBLIUS,  Noblemen^  Guards^  and 
the  Populace. 

Z^amma.     Hail,  King ! 

Synorix.  Hail,  Queen ! 

ic  wheel  of  fate  has  rolTd  me  to 

the  top. 
vrould   that  happiness    were  gold, 

that  I 
ight   cast  my  largess  of  it  to  the 

crowd ! 
Would  that  every  man   made  feast 

to-day 
itieath  the  shadow  of  our  pines  and 

planes  I 
>r  all  my  truer  life  begins  to-day. 
Repast  is  like  a  travelled  land  now 

sunk 
-low    the    horizon — like    a    barren 

shore 
lat  grew  salt  weeds,  but  now  all 

drown'd  in  love 
nd  glittering  at  full  tide — the  boun- 
teous bays 
id  havens  filling  with  a  blissful  sea. 
5r  speak  I  now  too  mightily,  being 

King 
id  happy  I  happiest.  Lady,   in  my 

power 


To  make  you  happy. 

Camma.  Yes,  sir. 

Synorix.  Our  Antonius, 

Our  faithful    friend    of    Rome,  tho' 

Rome  may  set 
A  free  foot  where  she  will,  yet  of  his 

courtesy 
Entreats  he  may  be  present  at  our 

marriage. 
Camma.     Let  him   come — a  legion 

with  him,  if  he  will. 
{To  Antonius.)     Welcome,  my  lord 

Antonius,  to  our  Temple. 
( To  Synorix.)     You  on  this  side  the 

altar.     (  To  Antonius.)  You  on 

that. 
Call  first  upon  the  Goddess,  Synorix. 
[All  face  the  Goddess.    Priestesses , 

Children^  Populace,  and  Guards 

kneel — the  others  remain  stand- 
ing. 
Synorix.     O  Thou,  that  dost  inspire 

the  germ  with  life, 
The  child,  a  thread  within  the  house 

of  birth. 
And  give   him   limbs,  then  air,  and 

send    him   forth 
The  glory  of  his  father — Thou  whose 

breath 
Is  balmy  wind  to   robe  our  hills  with 

grass. 
And  kindle  all  our  vales  with  myrtle- 
blossom. 
And  roll  the  golden   oceans  of  our 

grain, 
And  sway  the  long  grape-bunches  of 

our  vines. 
And   fill   all  hearts  with  fatness  and 

the  lust 
Of  plenty — make    me   happy  in   my 

marriage  ! 
Chorus  {chanting).     Artemis,  Arte- 
mis, hear  him,  Ionian  Artemis! 
Camma.     O  Thou  that  slayest  the 

babe  within  the  womb 
Or  in  the  being  born,  or  after  slayest 

him 
As  boy  or  man,  great  Goddess,  whose 

storm-voice 
Unsockets  the  strong  oak,  and  rears 

his  root 
Beyond  \\\s  \\e^A,2lV\^^VTOH^?.o^aVx^»^s»^ 
and  \ays 
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Otrr  golden  grain,   and  runs   to  sea 

and  makes  it 
Foam   over  all  the  fleeted  wealth  of 

kings 
And  peoples,  hear. 
Whose   arrow   is  the  plague — whose 

quick  flash  splits 
The  mid-sea  mast,  and  rifts  the  tower 

to  the  rock, 
And  hurls  the  victor's  column  down 

with  him 
That  crowns  it,  hear. 
Who  causest  the  safe  earth  to  shud- 
der and  gape, 
And   gulf  and  flatten  in  her  closing 

chasm 
Domed  cities,  hear. 
Whose  lava-torrents  blast  and  blacken 

a  province 
To  a  cinder,  hear. 
Whose  winter-cataracts  find  a  realm 

and  leave  it 
A  waste  of  rock  and  ruin,  hear.     I  call 

thee 
To  make  my  marriage  prosper  to  my 

wish! 
Chorus.     Artemis,     Artemis,    hear 

her,  Ephesian  Artemis  ! 
Camma.     Artemis,     Artemis,    hear 

me,  Galatian  Artemis! 
I  call  on  our  own  Goddess  in  our  own 

Temple. 
Chorus.     Artemis,     Artemis,    hear 

her,  Galatian  Artemis ! 

[  Th unde: .     All  rise. 
Synorix   (aside).      Thunder !      Ay, 

ay,     the    storm    was    drawing 

hither 
Across   the    hills   when    I  was  being 

crown 'd. 
I  wonder  if  I  look  as  pale  as  she  ? 
Canima.     Art  thou — still  bent — on 

marrying  ? 
Syjwrix.  Surely — yet 

These  are  strange   words  to  speak  to 

Artemis. 
CaniDia.     Words     are    not    always 

what  they  seem,  my  King. 
I  will  be  faithful  to  thee  till  thou  die. 
Synorix.     I  thank  thee,  Camma, — I 

thank  thee. 
Camma  (furz/if/^'-  /o  Autoiuua).     An- 

tonius, 


Much  graced  are  we  that  our  Queen 
Rome  in  you 

Deigns   to   look   in  upon  our  barba- 
risms. 
[Turns,  goes  up  steps  to  altar  be- 
fore the  Goddess.     Takes  a  cup 
from   off  the  altar.       Holds  it 
towards    Antonius.       Antonius 
goes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  steps 
opposite  to  Synorix. 

You  see  this  cup,  my  lord. 

[Gives  it  to  him. 
Antonius.  Most  curious! 

The     many-breasted    mother     Arte- 
mis 

Emboss'd  upon  it. 

Camma.        It  is  old,  I  know  not 

How  many  hundred  years.     Give  it 
me  again. 

It  is  the  cup  belonging  our  own  Tem- 
ple. 
[Puts  it  back  on  altar  and  takes  up 
the  cup  of  Act  I,     Showing  it 
to  Antonius. 

Here   is  another  sacred  to  the  God- 
dess, 

The  gift   of  Synorix  ;   and  the   Go(^ 
dess,  being  t^ 

For  this  most  grateful,  wills,  thro'  mc 
her  Priestess, 

In  honor  of  his  gift  and  of  our  mar- 
riage, 

That  Synorix   should  drink  from  his 
own  cup. 
Synorix.     I  thank  thee,  Camma, — I 

thank  thee. 
Camma.  For — my  lord- 

It  is  our  ancient  custom  in  Galatia 

That  ere  two  souls  be  knit  for  life  and 
death, 

They  two  should  drink  together  from 
one  cup. 

In  symbol  of  their  married  unity. 

Making     libation     to   the     Goddess. 
Bring  me 

The  costly  wines  we  use  in  marriages. 
[  They  bring  in  a  large  jar  ofivine. 
Q2iVam.2i  pours  wine  into  cup. 

( To  Synorix.)     See  here,  I  fill  it.     (  To 

Antonius.)     Will  you  drink,  my    , 
lord  ?  J 

Antonius.     1 1     Why  should  I  }    ^y 
am  not  to  be  married. 
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Camma.     But  that  might  bring  a 

Roman  blessing  on  us. 
Antonius  (recusing  cup).     Thy  par- 
don, Priestess  1 
Camma.  Thou  art  in  the  right. 

This  blessing  is  for  Synorix  and  for 

me. 
See  first  I  make  libation  to  the  God- 
dess, [MaMes  libation. 
And  now  I  drink. 

[Drifiks  and  fills  the  cup  again. 

Thy  turn,  Galatian  King. 

Drink  and  drink  deep— our  marriage 

will*  be  fruitful. 
Drink  and  drink  deep,  and  thou  wilt 
make  me  happy. 
[Synorix   goes    up  to  her.      She 
hands  htm  the  cup.     He  drinks. 
Synorix.    There,  Camma!     I  have 
almost  drain'd  the  cup — 
A  few  drops  left. 

Camma.     Libation  to  the  Goddess. 

\He  throws  the  remaining  drops 

on  the  altar  and  gives  Camma 

the  cup. 

Camma   [placing    the    cup    on  the 

V  altar).     Why  then  the  Goddess 

^r  hears. 

\Cofnes    down    and  forward    to 
tripod.     Antonius  follows. 

Antonius, 
Where   wast   thou   on   that  morning 

when  I  came 
To  plead  to  thee  for  Sinnatus*s  life, 
Beside    this    temple    half    a      year 
ago? 
Antonius.     I   never   heard    of  this 

request  of  thine. 
Synorix  (coming  forward  hastily  to 
foot  of  tripod  steps).     I  sought 
him  and  I  could  not  find  him. 
Pray  you, 
Go  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Camma.  Antonius 

*  Camma  !  *  who  spake  ? 
Antonius.  Not  I. 

JPhabe.  Nor  any  here. 

Camma.     I   am   all   but   sure  that 
some  one  spake.     Antonius, 
If  you  had  found  him  plotting  against 

Rome, 

Would  you  have  tortured  Sinnatus  to 
death  ? 


Antonius.     No  thought  was  mine  of 

torture  or  of  death, 
But  had  I  found  him  plotting,  I  had 

counselled  him 
To  rest   from  vain  resistance.     Rome 

is  fated 
To  rule  the  world.    Then,  if  he  had 

not  listen^, 
I   might   have  sent   him  prisoner  to 

Rome. 
Synorix.     Why  do  you  palter  with 

the  ceremony  ? 
Go  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Camma.  They  are  finished. 

Synorix.  How ! 

Camma.     Thou    hast    drunk   deep 

enough  to  make  me  happy. 
Dost  thou  not  feel  the  love  I  bear  to 

thee 
Glow  thro'  thy  veins  ? 

Synorix.       The  love  I  bear  to  thee 
Glows  thro'  my   veins  since   first   I 

look'd  on  thee. 
But  wherefore  slur  the  perfect  cere- 
mony ? 
The   sovereign   of   Galatia  weds   his 

Queen. 
Let  all  be  done  to  the  fullest  in  the 

sight 
Of  all  the  Gods. 

Nay,  rather  than  so  clip 
The  flowery  robe  of  Hymen,  we  would 

add 
Some  golden  fringe  of  gorgeousness 

beyond 
Old  use,  to  make  the  day  memorial, 

when 
Synorix,    first     King,    Camma,    first 

Queen  o'  the  Realm, 
Drew  here  the  richest  lot  from  P'ate, 

to  live 
And  die  together. 

This  pain — what  is  it  ? — again  ? 
I  had  a  touch  of  this  last  year — in — 

Rome. 
Yes,  yes.     ( 71?  Antonius.)     Your  arm 

— a  momenta— It  will  pass. 
I    reel   beneath   the   weight   of  utter 

joy— 
This  all  too  happy  day,  crown — queen 

at  once.  [Staggers. 

O  all  ye  Gods — ^Jupiter  ! — Jupiter! 

[Fails  backward. 
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Camma.    Dost  thou   cry  out  upon 
the  Gods  of  Rome  ? 
Thou  art  Galatian-born.    Our  Artemis 
Has  vanquish'd  their  Diana. 
Synorix    {on   the  ground),     I    am 
poisoned. 
She — close  the    Temple    door.     Let 
her  not  fly. 
Camma  {leaning  on  tripod).     Have 
I  not  drunk  of  the  same  cup 
with  thee } 
Synorix.     Ay,  by  the  Gods  of  Rome 
and  all  the  world, 
She    too— she    too — the    bride !    the 

Queen!  and  I — 
Monstrous !  I  that  loved  her. 

Camma.  I  loved  him. 

Synorix.  O  murderous  mad-woman  I 
I  pray  you  lift  me 
And  make  me  walk  awhile.     I   have 

heard  these  poisons 
May  be  walked  down. 

[Antonius  ««^/Publius  raise  him  up. 

My  feet  are  tons  of  lead, 

They  will  break  in  the  earth — I  am 

sinking — hold  me — 
Let  me  alone. 

[  They  leave  him;  he  sinks  down  on 
ground. 
Too       late — thought       myself 
wise — 
A  woman*s  dupe.     Antonius,  tell  the 

Senate 
I  have   been   most   true   to   Rome — 
would  have  been  true 

To  her — if — if [Falls  as  if  dead. 

Camma  [coming  and  leaning  over 
him).  So  falls  the  throne  of 
an  hour. 
Synorix  [half  rising).  Throne  ?  is  it 
thou  ?  the  Fates  are  throned, 
not  we — 
Not    guilty   of   ourselves — thy   doom 

and  mine — 
Thou — coming  my  way  too — Camma 
— good-night.  [Dies. 

.Camma  {upheld  by  weeping  Priest- 
esses). Thy  way  ?  poor  worm, 
crawl  down  thine  own  black  hole 


To  the  lowest  Hell.  Antonius,  is  he 
there  ? 

I  meant  thee  to  have  follow'd — ^better 
thus. 

Nay,  if  my  people  must  be  thralls  of 
Rome, 

He  is  gentle,  tho'  a  Roman. 

\Sinks  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Priest- 
esses. 
Antonius.  Thou  art  one 

With  thine  own  people,  and  though  a 
Roman  I 

Forgive  thee,  Camma. 
Camma  {raising herself ).  *  Camma  I  * 
— why  there  again 

I  am  most  sure  that  some  one  caird. 

0  women, 

Ye  will  have  Roman  masters.     I  am 

glad 
I  shall  not  see  it.     Did  not  some  old 

Greek 
Say  death  was  the  chief  good?     He 

had  my  fate  for  it, 
Poison'd.     {Sinks  back  again.)     Have 

1  the  crown  on  ?     I  will  go 

To  meet  him,  crown'd  I  crown'd  victor 
of  my  will — 

On  my  last  voyage— but  the  wind  ha  J 

fail'd— 
Growing  dark  too — but  light  enough 

to  row. 
Row  to  the  blessed  Isles  !  the  blessed 

Isles  ! — 
Sinnatus ! 

Why  comes  he  not  to  meet  me  ?     It  is 

the  crown 
Offends  him — and  my  hands   are  too 

sleepy 
To  lift  it  off.     [Phoebe  takes  the  crown 

off. 
Who  touch'd   me    then  .>     I    thank 

you. 

IRises,  luith  outspread  arms. 

There— league  on  league  of  ever-shin- 
ing shore 

Beneath  an  ever-rising  sun — I  see 
him — 

♦  Camma,  Camma  1  *  Sinnatus,  Sinna- 
tus I  iJ^Us. 
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THE    FALCON. 


DRAMA  TIS  PERSONM. 

Thb  Count  Fbdbrigo  degli  Albbrighi. 
FiLipPO,  Count^s  foster-brother, 
Thb  Lady  Giovanna. 
Blisabetta,  the  Counts  nurse. 


SCENE. — An  Italian  Cottage. 
Castle  and  Mountains  seen 
THROUGH  Window. 

Elisabeii^A  discovered  seated  on  stool 
in  window  darning.  The  Count 
with  Falcon  on  his  hatid  comes  doivn 
through  the  door  at  back,  A  with- 
ered wreath  on  the  wall, 

Elisabetta.  So,  my  lord,  the  Lady 
Giovanna,  who  hath  been  away  so  long, 
came  back  last  night  with  her  son  to 
the  castle. 

Count.    Hear  that,  my  bird  I     Art 
thou  not  jealous  of  her  ? 
My  princess  of  the  cloud,  my  plumed 
w^  purveyor, 

^'^<My  far-eyed  queen  of  the  winds — thou 
that  canst  soar 
Beyond   the  morning  lark,  and  how- 

soe'er 
Thy  quarry  wind  and  wheel,   swoop 

down  upon  him 
Eagle-like,  lightning-like—strike,  make 

his  feathers 
Glance  in  mid  heaven. 

\Crosses  to  chair. 

I  would  thou  hadst  a  mate  ! 

Thy   breed   will   die   with   thee,  and 

mine  with  me : 
I  am  as  lone  and  loveless  as  thyself. 

\Sits  in  chair. 
Giovanna  here !     Ay,  ruffle  thyself— 

be  jealous ! 
Thou   should*st    be    jealous    of    her. 

Tho*  I  bred  thee 
'The  full-train'd  marvel  of  all  falconry, 
And   love   thee  and  thou  me,   yet  if 

Giovanna 
Be   here  again — No,   no  I     Buss  me, 
p  my  bird ! 

The  stately  widow  has  no  heart  for 
me. 


Thou  art  the  last  friend  left  me  upon 

earth — 
No,  no  again  to  that. 

\Rises  and  turns. 

My  good  old  nurse, 

I    had    forgotten    thou    wast    sitting 

there. 

Elisabetta,     Ay,   and  forgotten  thy 

foster-brother  too. 
Count.     Bird-babble  for  my  falcon  ! 
Let  it  pass. 
What  art  thou  doing  there } 

Elisabetta.     Darning  your  lordship. 
We  cannot  flaunt  it  in  new  feathers 

now : 
Nay,  if  we   will  buy  diamond  neck- 
laces 
To  please  our  lady,  we  must  darn,  my 

lord. 
This  old  thing  here  [points  to  necklace 
round  her  neck),  they  are  but 
blue  beads — my  Piero, 
God  rest  his  honest  soul,  he  bought 

'em  for  me. 
Ay,  but   he  knew  I  meant  to  marry 

him. 
How  couldst    thou    do   it,   my   son  ? 
How  couldst  thou  do  it  ? 
Count.     She  saw  it  at  a  dance,  upon 
a  neck 
Less  lovely  than  her  own,  and  long*d 
for  it. 
Elisabetta.     She  told  thee  as  much? 
Count.  No,  no — a  friend  of 

hers. 
Elisabetta.     Shame  on  her  that  she 
took  it  at  thy  hands, 
She  rich  enough  to  have  bought  it  for 
herself! 
Count.     She  would  have  robb'd  me 

then  of  a  great  pleasure. 
Elisabetta.     But    hath   she    yet    re- 

turn'd  thy  love } 
Count.  Not  yet  I 
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Elisahetta.     She   should  return  thy 

necklace  then. 
Count.  Ay,  if 

She  knew  the  giver ;  but  I  bound  the 

seller 
To  silence,  and  I  left  it  privily 
At  Florence,  in  her  palace. 

Elisabetta.  And  sold  thine  own 

To   buy  it  for  her.     She  not  know } 
She  knows 

There's  none  such  other 

Count.  Madman  an)rwhere. 

Speak  freely,  tho*  to  call  a  madman 

mad 
Will  hardly  help  to  make  him  sane 
again. 

Enter   FiLlPPO. 

Filippo,  Ah,  the  women,  the 
women !  Ah,  M onna  Giovanna,  you 
here  again !  you  that  have  the  face  of 
an  angel  and  the  heart  of  a — that's  too 
positive!  You  that  have  a  score  of 
lovers  and  have  not  a  heart  for  any  of 
them — that's  positive-negative  :  you 
that  have  not  the  head  of  a  toad,  and 
not  a  heart  like  the  jewel  in  it — that's 
too  negative;  you  that  have  a  cheek 
like  a  peach  and  a  heart  like  the  stone 
in  it — that's  positive  again — that's  bet- 
ter ! 

Elisabetta.     Sh — sh — Filii)po  ! 

Filippo  {turns  half  round).  Here 
has  our  master  been  a-glorifying  and 
a-velveting  and  a-silking  himself,  and 
a-peacocking  and  a-spreading  to  catch 
her  eye  for  a  dozen  year,  till  he  hasn't 
an  eye  left  in  his  own  tail  to  flourish 
among  the  pea-hens,  and  all  along  o' 
yoii,  Monna  Giovanna,  all  along  o' 
you  I 

Elisabetta.  Sh—sh— Filippo!  Can't 
you  hear  that  you  are  saving  be- 
hind his  back  what  you  see  you  are 
saying  afore  his  face  i 

Count.  Let  him — he  never  spares 
me  to  my  face ! 

Filippo.  No,  my  lord,  I  never  spare 
vour  lordship  to  your  lordship's  face, 

*r  behind  your  lordship's  back,  nor 

'*^  nor   to   left,   nor   to   round 

i  back    to    your    lordship's 


face  again,  for  I'm  honest,  your  lord- 
ship. 

Count.  Come,  come,  Filippo,  what 
is  there  in  the  larder  ? 

[Elisabetta  crosses  to  fireplace  and 
puts  On  ivood. 
Filipp>o,    Shelves  and  hooks,  shelves 
and  hooks,  and  when  I  see  the  shelves 
I  am  like  to  hang  myself  on  the  hooks. 
Count,     No  bread  ? 
Filippo.    Half  a  breakfast  for  a  rat ! 
Count.     Milk  '> 

Filippo.     Three  laps  for  a  cat ! 
Count.     Cheese? 

Filippo.    A  supper  for  twelve  mites. 
Count.     Eggs } 
Filippo.    One,  but  addled. 
Count.     No  bird  ? 

Filippo.     Half  a  tit  and  a  hem's  bill. 
Count.     Let  be  thy  jokes  and , thy 
jerks,  man!     Anything  or  nothing.^ 

Filippo.  Well,  my  lord,  if  all-but- 
nothing  be  anything,  and  one  plate  of 
dried  prunes  be  all-but-^othing,  then 
there  is  anything  in  your  lordship's 
larder  at  jrour  lordship's  service,  if 
your  lordship  care  to  call  for  it. 

Count.     Good    mother,    happy  was  ;* 
the  prodigal  son. 
For  he  return'd  to  the  rich  father ;  I 
But  add  my  poverty  to  thine.    And  all 
Thro'  following   of  my    fancy.     Pray 

thee  make 
Thy  slender  meal  out  of  those  scraps 

and  shreds 
Filippo  spoke  of.    As  for  him  and  me, 
There   sprouts  a  salad  in  the  garden 

still.  ^ 

( To  the  Falcon.)    Why  didst  thou  miss 

thy  quarry  yester-even  ? 
To-day,  my  beauty,  thou  must  dash  us 

down 
Our    dinner   from    the    skies.     Awav. 
Filippo! 

[Exit,  followed  by  Filippo 
Elisabetta.  I  knew  it  would  come 
to  this.  She  has  beggared  him.  I 
always  knew  it  would  come  to  this  I 
( Goes  up  to  table  as  if  to  resume  darn- 
ing, and  looks  out  of  window,)  Whv, 
as  I  live,  there  is  Monna  Giovanna  ^ 
coming  down  the  hill  from  the  castle. 
Stops  and  stares  at  our   cottage.     Ay, 
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r  ay !  stare  at  it :  it's  all  you  have  left  us. 
Shame  on  you !  She  oeautiful :  sleek 
as  a  miller's  mouse  I  Meal  enough, 
meat  enough,  well  fed ;  but  beautSul 
— bah !  Nay,  see,  why  she  turns 
down  the  path  through  our  little  vine- 
yard, and  I  sneezed  three  times  this 
morning.  Coming  to  visit  my  lord, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  too! 
Why,  bless  the  saints  1  I'll  be  bound 
to  confess  her  love  to  him  at  last.  I 
forgive  her,  I  forgive  her  I  I  knew  it 
would  come  to  this — I  always  knew  it 
must  come  to  this!  {Going  up  to 
door  during  latter  part  m  speech 
and  ofeiis  tt.)  Come  in,  Madonna, 
come  in.  {/Retires  to  front  of  table  and 
curtseys  as  the  Lady  Giovanna  enters, 
th^n  maz'es  chair  towards  the  hearth,) 
Nay,  let  me  place  this  chair  for  your 
ladyship. 

[Lady  Giovanna  moves  slowly 
down  stage f  then  crosses  to  chair y 
looking  about  her,  bows  as  she 
sees  the  Madonna  over  fireplace, 
then  sits  in  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna.     Can  I  speak  with 

*^the  Count? 

lUisabetta.     Ay,  my  lady,  but  won't 
you  speak  with  the  old  woman  first, 
and  tell  her  all  about  it  and  make  her 
happy?  for  I've  been  on  my   knees 
every  day  for  these  half-dozen  years 
in  hope  that  the  saints  would  send  us 
this  blessed  morning ;  and  he  alwavs 
took  you  so  kindly,  he  always  took  the 
worlci   so  kindly.    When   he   was  a 
little  one,  and  I  put  the  bitters  on  my 
breast  to  wean  him,  he  made  a  wry 
mouth  at  it,  but  he  took  it  so  kindly, 
and  your  ladyship  has  given  him  bit- 
ters enough  in  this  world,  and  he  never 
made  a  wry  mouth  at  you,  he  always 
took  you  so  kindly — which   is   more 
than  I  did,  my  lady,  more  than  I  did 
— and    he    so  handsome — and  bless 
your  sweet  face,  you  look  as  beautiful 
this  morning  as  the  very  Madonna  her 
own  self — and  better  late  than  never 
—but  come  when  they  will — then  or 

I      now — it's  all  for  the  best,  come  when 

^  tljcy     will — they  are    made  by    the 
blessed  saints-— these  marriages. 


^^.y*^^-"^^— ^<>fA'fl!/.r^j  her  hands. 
Lady  Giovannay-M^rrisiges  ?  I  shall 

never  marry  again  I 
Elisabeita  {rises  and  turns) .     Shame 

on  her  then  I 
Lady     Giovanna.     Where    is    the 

Count  ? 
Elisabetta.  Just  gone 

To  fly  his  falcon. 

Lady  Giovanna.     Call  him  back  and 

say 
I  come  to  breakfast  with  him. 

Elisabetta.  Holy  mother ! 

To  breakfast !    Oh  sweet  saints !  one 

plate  of  prunes  I 
Well,  Madam,  I  will  give  your  mes- 
sage to  him.  \Exit. 
Lady  uiovanna.     His  falcon,  and  I 

come  to  ask  for  his  falcon, 
The  pleasure  of  his  eyes — boast  of  his 

hand — 
Pride  of  his  heart — the  solace  of  his 

hours — 
His  one  companion  here — nay,  I  have 

heard 
That,  thro'  his   late  magnificence  of 

living 
And  this  last  costly  gift  to  mine  own 

self,     [Shows  diamond  necklace. 
He  hath  become  so  beggar'd,  that  his 

falcon 
Ev'n  wins  his  dinner  for  him  in  the 

field. 
That  must  be   talk,   not    truth,   but 

truth  or  talk. 
How  can  I  ask  for  his  falcon  ? 

[Rises  and  moves  as  she  speaks. 
O  my  sick  boy  ! 
My  daily  fading  Florio,  it  is  thou 
Hath  set  me  this  hard  task,  for  when 

I  say 
What  can  I  do — what  can  I  get  for 

thee? 
He  answers,  *  Get  the  Count  to  give 

me  his  falcon. 
And  that  will  make  me  well.'     Yet  if 

I  ask, 
He  loves  me,  and  he  knows  I  know 

he  loves  me  I 
Will   he   not   pray  me   to  return  his 

love-^ 
To  marry  him  } — {pause) — I  can  never 

marry  him. 
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His  grandsire  struck  my  grandsire  in 

a  brawl 
At  Florence,  and  my  grandsire  stabbM 

him  there. 
The  feud  between  our  houses  is  the 

bar 
I  cannot  cross ;  I  dare  not  brave  my 

brother, 
Break     with    my    kin.    My    brother 

hates  him,  scorns 
The  noblest-natured  man  alive,  and  I — 
Who  have  that  reverence  for  him  that 

I  scarce 
Dare  beg  him  to  receive  his  diamonds 

back — 
How  can   I,  dare  I,  ask  him  for  his 

falcon  ? 

\Puts  diamonds  in  her  casket. 

Re-enter  Co\5iiT  and  YiiAVVO.  Count 
turns  to  FiLiPPO. 

Count.     Do  what  I  said ;  I  cannot 

do  it  myself. 
Filippo.     Why   then,    my   lord,  we 

are  pauper'd  out  and  out. 
Count.     Do  what  I  said  ! 

[Advances  and  bows  iota. 
Welcome   to   this   poor   cottage,   my 
dear  lady. 
Lady     Giovanna.     And      welcome 

turns  a  cottage  to  a  palace. 
Count.     'Tis    long   since   we   have 

met ! 
Lady  Giovanna.     To  make  amends 
I  come  this  day  to  break  my  fast  with 
you. 
Count.     I  am  much  honor'd — yes — 

[7 urns  to  Filippo. 

Do  what  I  told  thee.     Must  I  do  it 

myself  } 

Filippo.     I    will,    I    will.     [Sii^^hs.) 

Poor  fellow  !  [Exit. 

Count.     Lady,  you  bring  your  light 

into  my  cottage 

Who  never  cleign'd  to  shine  into  my 

palace. 
My   palace   wanting   you   was   but  a 

cottage ; 
My  cottage,  while  you  grace  it,  is  a 
palace. 
Lady  Giovanna.     In    cottage  or  in 
palace,  being  still 


Beyond  your  fortunes,  you  are  still  the 

king 
Of  courtesy  and  liberality. 

Count.    I  trust  I  still  maintain  my 
courtesy ; 
My  liberality  perforce  is  dead 
Thro'  lack  of  means  of  giving. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Vet  I  come 

To  ask  a  gift. 

[Moves  toward  hint  a  little. 
Count.         It  will  be  hard,  I  fear. 
To  find  one  shock  upon  the  field  when 

all 
The  harvest  has  been  carried. 

Lady  Giovanna.  But  my  boy — 

(Aside.)     No,  no !  not  yet — I  cannot ! 
Count.  Ay,  how  is  he, 

That  bright  inheritor  of  your  eyes — 
your  boy? 
Lcuiy    Giovanna.     Alas,   my    Lord 
Federigo,  he  hath  fallen 
Into  a  sickness,  and  it  troubles  me. 
Count.    Sick  !  is  it  so }  why,  when 
he  came  last  jear 
To    see    me   hawkmg,   he   was  well 

enough  : 
And  then  I  taught  him  all  our  hawk- 
ing-ph  rases. 
Lady  Giovanna.     Oh  yes,  and  once 

you  let  him  fly  your  falcon. 

Count,     iiow     charm*d     he    was  I 

what  wonder? — A  gallant  boy, 

A    noble  bird,   each   perfect   of    the 

breed. 

Lady   Giovanna    [sinks    in    chair). 

What  do  you  rate  her  at  ? 
Count.  My  bird  ?  a  hundred 

Gold  pieces  once  were  offer'd  by  the 

Duke. 
I  had  no  heart  to  part  with  her  for 
money. 
Lady  Giovanna.    No,  not  for  money. 
[Count  turns  away  and  sighs. 
Wherefore  do  you  sigh  ? 
Count.     I  have  lost  a  friend  of  late. 
Lady  Giovanna.     I  could  sigh  with 
you 
For  fear  of  losing  more  than  friend,  a 

son  ; 
And  if  he  leave  me — all  the  rest   of 

life—  \ 

That  wither'd  wreath  were   of  more 
worth  to  me. 
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\Looking  at  wreath  on  wall. 
Count.    That  withered  wreath  is  of 
more  worth  to  me 
Than  all  the  blossom,  all  the  leaf  of 

this 
New-wakening  year. 

\Goes  and  takes  down  wriath. 
Lady  Giavanna,     And  yet  I  never 
saw 
The  land  so  rich  in  blossom  as  this 
year. 
Count  {^holding  wreath  toward  her). 
Was  not  the    year  when  this 
was  gathered  richer  ? 
Lady   Giavanna.      How   long    ago 

was  that  ? 
Count,  Alas,  ten  summers ! 

A  lady  that  was  beautiful  as  day 
Sat  by  me  at  a  rustic  festival 
With  other   beauties  on   a  mountain 

meadow. 
And  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all ; 
Then  but  fifteen,  and  still  as  beauti- 
ful. 
The  mountain    flowers    grew   thickly 
round  about. 
^  ^  I  made  a  wreath  with  some  of  these ; 
I  ask*d 
A   ribbon  from   her  hair   to  bind  it 

with; 
I  whisper'd,  Let  me  crown  you  Queen 

of  Beauty, 
And  softly  placed  the  chaplet  on  her 

head. 
A    color,    which   has  colorM   all  my 

life, 
FlushM  in  her  face ;  then   I  was  call'd 

away ; 
And   presently  all  rose,  and  so    de- 
parted. 
Ah!  sne  had   thrown  my  chaplet  on 

the  grass. 
And  there  I  found  it. 

[Lets    his    hands    fall^     holding 
wreath  despondingly. 
Lady  Giovanna  {after  pause).     How 

long  since  do  you  say  "i 
Count.    That  was  the  very  year  be- 
fore you  married. 
Lady  Giovanna.     When  I  was  mar- 
ried you  were  at  the  wars. 
Count,     Had   she   not   thrown  my 
chaplet  on  the  grass. 


It   may   be   I    had    never    seen    the 
wars. 
[Replaces   wreath  whence  he  had 
taken  it. 
Lady  Giovanna.      Ah,  but,  my  lord, 
there  ran  a  rumor  then 
That  you  were  kill'd  in  battle.     I  can 

tell  you 
True  tears  that  year  were  shed  for  you 
in  Florence. 
Count.     It  might  have  been  as  well 
for  me.     Unhappily 
I    was   but   wounded  by   the   enemy 

there 
And  then  imprison' d. 
Lady   Giovanna.       Happily,    how- 
ever, 
I   see  you    quite    recover'd    of   your 
wound. 
Count.    No,  no,  not  quite,  Madonna, 
not  yet,  not  yet. 

Re-enter  Filippo. 

Filippo.     My  lord,  a  word  with  you. 
Count.  Pray,  pardon  me  ! 

[Lady     Giovanna      crosses^    and 
passes  behind  chair  and    takes 
down  wreath  ;  then  goes  to  chair 
by  table. 
Count  {to  Filippo).     What  is  it,  Fi- 
lippo t 
Filippo.     Spoons,  your  lordship. 
Count.  Spoons ! 

Filippo.  Yes,  my  lord,  for  wasn't 
my  lady  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in 
her  ladyship's  mouth,  and  we  haven't 
never  so  m«ch  as  a  silver  one  for  the 
golden  lips  of  her  ladyship. 

Count.     Have   we  not  half  a  score 

of  silver  spoons  "i 
Filippo.     Half  o'  one,  my  lord  1 
Count.     How  half  of  one  .-* 
Filippo.     I  trod  upon  him  even  now, 
my  lord,  in  my  hurry,  and  broke  him. 
Count.     And  the  other  nine  } 
Filippo.       Sold!    but    shall    I    not 
mount  with  your  lordship's  leave   to 
her   ladyship's   castle,   in   your    lord- 
ship's and  her  ladyship's  name,  and 
confer  with  her  ladyship's  seneschal, 
and   so  descend  again  with  some  of 
her  ladyship's  own  appurtenances  ? 
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Count.    Why — no,  man.    Only  see 

your  cloth  be  clean.        [Exit  Filippo. 

Lady  Giavanna,     Ay,  ay,  this  faded 

ribbon  was  the  mode 

In  Florence  ten  years  back.     What*s 

here  ?  a  scroll 
Pinned  to  the  wreath. 

My  lord,  you  have  said  so  much 
Of  this  poor  wreath  that  I  was  bold 

enough 
To  take  it  down,  if  but  to  guess  what 

flowers 
Had  made  it;  and  I  find  a  written 

scroll 
That  seems  to  run  in  rhymings.    Might 
I  read  ? 
Count.     Ay,  if  you  will. 
Lady  Giovanna.      It   should    be  if 
you  can. 
{Reads.)    *  Dead  niountain.'    Nay,  for 

who  could  trace  a  hand 
So  wild  and  staggering  ? 

Count.    This  was  penn*d.  Madonna, 
Close  to   the    grating    on    a    winter 

morn 
In  the  perpetual  twilight  of  a  prison, 
When   he   that   made   it,   having  his 

right  hand 
Lamed  in  the  battle,  wrote  it  with  his 
left. 
Lady  Giovanna.     O   heavens!     the 
very  letters  seem  to  shake 
With  cold,  with  pain  perhaps,  poor 

prisoner !     Well, 
Tell  me   the  words — or  better — ^for  I 

see 
There  goes   a   musical    score    along 

with  them, 
Repeat  them  to  their  music. 

Count.  You  can  touch 

No  chord  in  me  that  would  not  an- 
swer you 
•In  music. 

Lady  Giovanna.  That  is  musically 
said. 
[Count  takes  guitar.  Lady  Gio- 
vanna sits  listening  with  wreath 
in  her  handy  and  quietly  re- 
moves scroll  and  places  it  on 
table  at  the  end  of  the  song. 
Count  {sings  ^  playing  guitar). 
'Dead  mountain  flowers,  dead 
mountain-meadow  flowers, 


Dearer  than  when  you  made  your 
mountain  gay, 

Sweeter  than  any  violet  of  to-day, 

Richer  than  all  the  wide  world- wealth 
of  May, 

To  me,  tho*  all  your  bloom  has  died 
away, 

You  bloom  again,  dead  mountain- 
meadow  flowers.' 

Enter  Elisabetta  with  cloth. 

Elisabetta.    A  word   with  you,  my 

lord  1 
Count     {singiffg).       *0     mountain 

flowers!* 
Elisabetta.      A     word,      my    lord! 

{Louder). 
Count  {sings).  *  Dead  flowers ! ' 

Elisabetta.  A  word,  my  lord ! 

{Louder). 
Count.       I    pray    you    pardon    me 
again  I 
[Lady  Giovanna  looking  at  wreath. 
Count  {to  Elisabetta).       What  is  it? 
Elisabetta.    My  lord,  we   have  but 
one  piece  of  earthenware  to  serve  the  j^ 
salad  in  to  my  lady,  and  that  cracked ! 
Count.     Why    then,    that    flower'd 
bowl  my  ancestor 
Fetch'd  from   the  farthest    east — we 

never  use  it 
For  fear  of  breakage — but    this  day 

has  brought 
A  great  occasion.  You  can  take  it, 
nurse! 
Elisabetta.  I  did  take  it,  my  lord, 
but  what  with  my  lady's  coming  that 
had  so  flurried  me,  and  what  with  the 
fear  of  breaking  it,  I  did  break  it,  my 
lord  :  it  is  broken ! 

Count.     My  one  thing  left  of  value 
in  the  world  1 
No  matter !  see  your  cloth  be  white  as 
snow! 
Elisabetta   {pointing  thro*   window). 
White?     I    warrant   thee,  my  son,  as 
the  snow  yonder  on  the  very  tii>top  o' 
the  mountain. 

Count.     And   yet    to    speak    white 
truth,  my  good  old  mother, 
I  have   seen  it  like  the   snow  on  the 
moraine. 
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JSltsabetta,     How  can  your  lordship 
say  so  ?    There  my  lord ! 

[Lays  cloth, 

0  my  dear  son,  be  not  unkind  to  me. 
And  one  word  more.  [Going — returns. 

Count  (touching  guitar).     Good  !  let 

it  be  but  one. 
Elisabetta,     Hath  she   returned  thy 

love  } 
Count,  Not  yet  1 

Elisabetta,  And  will  she  ? 

Count  (looking  at  Lady  Giovanna). 

I  scarce  believe  it ! 
Elisabetta.    Shame  upon  her  then  I 

[Exit. 
Count    (sings).      *  Dead    mountain 

flowers ' 

Ah  well,  my  nurse  has  broken 
The  thread  of  my  dead  flowers,  as  she 

has  broken 
My   china  bowl.     My  memory  is  as 
dead. 

[Goes  and  replaces  guitar. 
Strange  that  the  words  at  home  with 

me  so  long 
Should  fly  like  bosom  friends  when 

needed  most. 
So  by  your  leave  if  you  would  hear 

the  rest, 
The  writing. 

Lady      Giovanna    (holding    wreath 
toward  him).     There  I  my  lord, 
you  are  a  poet. 
And   can  you  not  imagine   that  the 

wreath. 
Set,  as  you  say,  so  lightly  on  her  head. 
Fell  with  her  motion  as  she  rose,  and 

she, 
A  girl,  a  child,  then  but  fifteen,  how- 
ever 
Fluttered  or  flattered  by  your  notice  of 

her. 
Was  yet  too  bashful  to  return  for  it  ? 
Count.     Was  it  so  indeed }  was  it 

so  ?  was  it  so  ? 
[LLeans  forward  to  take  wreath^  and 
touches    Lady    Giovanna's   hand^ 
which  she  withdraws  hastily  ;  he 
places  wreath  on  corner  of  chair. 
Lady   Giovanna  (with   dignity),     I 
did  not  say,  my  lord,   that  it 
was  so ; 

1  said  you  might  imagine  it  was  so. 


Enter    FiLiPPO  with   bowl    of  salads 
which  he  places  on  table. 

Filippo.  Here's  a  fine  sabd  for  my 
lady,  for  tho*  we  have  been  a  soldier, 
ana  ridden  by  his  lordship's  side,  and 
seen  the  red  of  the  battle-field,  yet  are 
we  now  drill-sergeant  to  his  lordship's 
lettuces,  and  profess  to  be  great  in 
green  things  and  in  garden-stuff. 

Lady  Giovanna,  I  thank  thee,  good 
Filippo.  [Exit  Filippo. 

Enter  Elisabetta  with  bird  on  a  dish 
which  she  places  on  table. 

Elisabetta  (close  to  table).  Here's  a 
fine  fowl  for  my  lady ;  I  had  scant 
time  to  do  him  in.  I  hope  he  be  not 
underdone,  for  we  be  undone  in  the 
doing  of  him. 
Lady  Giovanna.     I  thank  you,  my 

good  nurse. 
Filippo  (re-entering  with  plate  of 
prunes).  And  here  are  fine  fruits  for 
my  lady — prunes,  my  lady,  from  the 
tree  that  my  lord  himself  planted  here 
in  the  blossom  of  his  boyhood — and 
so  I,  Filippo,  being,  with  your  lady- 
ship's pardon,  and  as  your  ladyship 
knows,  his  lordship's  own  foster- 
brother,  would  commend  them  to  your 
ladyship's  most  peculiar  appreciation. 

[Puts  plate  on  table. 
Elisabetta.     Filippo ! 
Lady  Giovanna  (Count  leads  her  to 
table).     Will  you  not  eat  with 
me,  my  lord  t 
Count,  I  cannot, 

Not  a  morsel,  not  one  morsel.     I  have 

broken 
My  fast  already.     I  will  pledge  you 

Winel 
Filippo,  wine ! 

\Sits    near   table ;     Filippo    brings 
flasky  fills  the  Count's  goblet^  then 
Lady     Giovanna's  ;       Elisabetta 
stands  at  the  back  of  Lady   Gio- 
vanna's chair. 
Count.  It  is  but  thin  and  cold, 

Not  like  the  vintage  blowing  round 

your  castle. 
We  lie  too  deep  down  in  the  shadow 
here 
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Your  ladyship    lives    higher    in   the 

sun. 

[  They  pledge  each  other  and  drink. 

Lady  Gio^anna.     If   I   might  send 

you  down  a  flask  or  two 

Of  that  same  vintage  ?    There  is  iron 

m  It. 
It   has  been  much  commended  as  a 

medicine. 
I  give  it  my  sick  son,  and  if  you  be 
Not  quite  recovered  of  your  wound, 

the  wine 
Might  help  you.     None  has  ever  told 

me  yet 
The  story  of  your  battle   and   your 
wound. 
Filippo   (coming  forward),     I    can 
tell  you,  my  lady,  I  can  tell  you. 

Elisabetta.  Filippo  1  will  you  take 
the  word  out  of  your  master's  own 
mouth  ? 

Filippo.  Was  it  there  to  take  ? 
Put  it  there,  my  lord. 

Count.     Giovanna,   my  dear  lady, 
in  this  same  battle 
We  had  been  beaten — they  were  ten 

to  one. 
The  trumpets  of  the  fight  had  echo'd 

down, 
I    and    Filippo   here    had    done    our 

best, 
And,  having  passed  unwounded  from 

the  field, 
Were  seated  sadly  at  a  fountain  side, 
Our  horses   grazing   by   us,    when   a 

troop, 
Laden  with  booty  and  with  a  flag  of 
ours 

Ta'en  in  the  fight 

Filippo.     Ay,  but  we  fought  for  it 
back. 

And  kill'd 

Elisabetta.         Filippo ! 

Count.  A  troop  of  horse 

Filippo.  Five  hundred  ! 

Count.     Say  fifty  ! 

Filippo.     And  we  kill'd  'em  by  the 

score  ! 
Elisabetta.     Filippo ! 
Filippo.  Well,  well,  well ! 

I  bite  my  tongue. 
Count.      We   may   have    left    their 
fifty  less  by  five, 


However,  staying  not  to   count   how 

many. 
But  anger'd  at  their  flaunting  of  our 

flag. 
We  mounted,  and  we  dash*d  into  the 

heart  of  'em. 
I  wore  the  lady's  cbaplet  round  my 

neck ; 
It  served  me  for  a  blessed  rosary. 
I  am  sure  that  more  than  one  brave 

fellow  owed 
His  death  to  the  charm  in  it. 
EliscU>etta.         Hear  that,  my  lady  1 
Count.    I  cannot  tell  how  long  we 
strove  before 
Our  horses  fell  beneath  us ;  down  we 

went 
Crush'd,  hack'd  at,  trampled   under- 
foot   The  night. 
As  some   cold-manner'd  friend  may 

strangely  do  us 
The   truest  service,  had  a   touch  of 

frost 
That  help'd  to  check  the  flowing  of 

the  blood. 
My  last  sight  ere  I  swoon'd  was  one 

sweet  face  y 

Crown'd    with    the     wreath.       That  ^ 

seem'd  to  come  and  go. 
They  left  us  there  for  dead  ! 

Elisabetta.  Hear  that,  my  lady  ! 

Filippo.     Ay,  and  1  left  two  fingers      ■ 
there     for     dead.       See,    my    ladyl 
{Showing  his  hand.) 
Lady  Giovanna.     I  see,  Filippo  I 
Filippo.     And  I  have  small  hope  of 
the  gentleman  gout  in  my  great  toe. 
Lady    Giovanna.       And    why,    Fi- 
lippo ?  [Smiling  absently. 
Filippo.     I  left  him  there  for  dead 

too! 

Elisabetta.     She    smiles    at    him— 
how  hard  the  woman  is  ! 
My  lady,  if  your  ladyship  were  not 
Too  proud  to  look  upon  the  garland, 
you 

Would  find  it  stain'd 

Count     [rising).       Silence,     Elisa- 
betta ! 
Elisabetta.     Stain'd  with  the  blood 
of  the  best  heart  that  ever  » 

Beat  for  one  woman. 

[Points  to  wreath  on  chair. 
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Xxuly   Giovanna   {rising  slowly).    I 

can  eat  no  more  1 
Count,     You  have  but  trifled  with 
our  homely  salad, 
«iit  dallied  with  a  single  lettuce-leaf ; 
^'^ot  eaten  anything. 

Lady  Giavanfia.    Nay,  nay,  I   can- 
not. 
*^ou  know,  my  lord,  I  told  you  I  was 
.^^        troubled. 

^^y  one  child  Florio  lying  still  so 
.^    .       sick, 

i^lx)und  myself,  and  by  a  solemn  vow, 
^*iat  I  would  touch  no  flesh  till  he 
,^^       were  well 

^^ere,  or  else  well  in  Heaven,  where 

all  is  well. 

[Elisabetta  clears  table  of  bird  and 

salad:    Filippo  snatches  up    the 

plate  of  prunes  and  holds  them  to 

Lady  Giovanna. 

Filippo.     But  the  prunes,  my  lady, 

^lom  the  tree  that  his  lordship 

Lady  Giovanna.     Not  now,  Filippo. 
My  lord  Federigo, 
C^an  I  not  speak  with  you  once  more 
alone  ? 
Count.    You    hear,   Filippo?      My 
■*  good  fellow,  go ! 

Filippo.     But  the  prunes  that  your 

lordshiiD 

Elisabetta.     Filippo  I 

Count.     Ay,  prune  our  company  of 

thine  own  and  go ! 
Elisabetta.     Filippo ! 
Filippo  (turning).     Well,  well !  the 
women !  \Exit. 

Count.     And  thou  too  leave  us,  my 

dear  nurse,  alone. 
Elisabetta  [folding  up  cloth  and 
going).  And  me  too  I  Ay,  the  dear 
nurse  will  leave  you  alone ;  but,  for  all 
that,  she  that  h^  eaten  the  yolk  is 
scarce  like  to  swallow  the  shell. 

[  Turns  and  curtseys  stiffly  to  Lady 
Giovanna,  then  exit.    Lady  Gio- 
vanna takes  out  diamond  necklace 
from  casket. 
Lady   Giovanna.     I    have    anger'd 
your  good    nurse ;  these    old- 
world  servants 
Are  all  but  flesh  and  blood  with  those 
they  serve. 


My  lord,  I  have  a  present  to  return 

you. 
And   afterwards  a  boon  to  crave  of 
you. 
Count.     No,  my  most  honor'd  and 
long-worshipt  lady. 
Poor  Federigo  degli  Alberighi 
Takes  nothing   in   return   from    you 

except 
Return  of  his  affection — can  deny 
Nothing  to  you  that  you  require  of 
him. 
Lady    Giovanna.     Then   I    require 
you   to   take   back    your    dia- 
mon ds —         [  Offering  necklace. 
I   doubt   not   they  are   yours.       No 

other  heart 
Of  such  magnificence  in  courtesy 
Beats — out  of  heaven.     They  seem'd 

too  rich  a  prize 
To  trust  with  any  messenger.     I  came 
In  person  to  return  them. 

\Count  draius  back. 
If  the  phrase 
'  Return  '  displease  you,  we  will  say — 
exchange  them 

For  your — ^for  your 

Count  {takes  a  step  toward  her  and 
then  back).  Yox  mine — and 
what  of  mine  } 
Lady  Giovanna.  Well,  shall  we 
say  this  wreath  and  your  sweet 
rhymes  ? 
Count.     But   have   you   ever   worn 

my  diamonds  .-* 
Lady  Giovanna.  No ! 

For  that  would  seem  accepting  of  your 

love. 
I  cannot  brave  my  brother — but  be 

sure 
That  I  shall  never  marry  again,  my 
lord  ! 
Count.     Sure  ? 
Lady  Giovanna.     Yes  ! 
Count.     Is     this      your      brother's 

order  ? 
Lady  Giovanna.  No  ! 

For  he  would  marry  me  to  the  richest 

man 
In  Florence*;  but  I  think  you  know 

the  saying — 
•  Better  a  man  without    riches,  than 
riches  without  a  man.' 
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Count,    A  noble  saying — ^and  acted 
on  would  yield 

A  nobler  breed  of  men  and  women. 
Lady, 

I  find  yon  a  shrewd  bargainer.     The 
wreath 

That  once  vou  wore  outvalues  twenty- 
fold' 

The  diamonds  that  you  never  deign'd 
to  wear. 

But  lay  them  there  for  a  moment  I 
\Points  to  table.     Lady  .Giovanna 
places  tucklace  on  table. 

And  be  you 

Gracious  enough  to  let  me  know  the 
boon 

By  granting  which,  if  aught  be  mine 
to  grant, 

I  should  be  made  more  happy  than  I 
hoped 

Ever  to  be  again. 
Lady  Gioi'anna.    Then  keep  your 
wreath, 

But  you  will  find  me  a  shrewd  bar- 
gainer still. 

I  cannot  keep  your  diamonds,  for  the 

gift 
I  ask   for,  to  my  mind   and   at  this 

present 
Outvalues  all  the  jewels  upon  earth. 
Count.     It  should  be  love  that  thus 

outvalues  all. 
Vou  speak  like  love,  and  yet  you  love 

me  not. 
I  have  nothing  in  this  world  but  love 

for  you. 
Lady  Giovanna.     Love?  it  is  love, 

love  for  my  dying  boy, 
Moves  me  to  ask  it  of  you. 

Count.  What .?  my  time  ? 

Is  it  my  time?     Well,  I  can  give   my 

time 
To  him  that  is  a  part  of  you,  your  son. 
Shall  I  return  to  the  castle  with  you  ? 

Shall  I 
Sit  by  him,  read  to  him,  tell   him   my 

tales. 
Sing  him  my  songs  ?     You  know  that 

I  can  touch 
The  ghittern  to  some  purpose. 

Lady  Giovanna.  No,  not  that ! 

I   thank    you   heartily 'for   that — and 

you, 


I  doubt  not  from  your  noblen 

nature, 
Will  pardon  me   for  asking  \< 

ask. 
Count.     Giovanna,  dear  Gio 

I  that  once 
The  wildest  of  the   random  yo 

Florence 
Before  I  saw  you — all  my  nobk 
Of  nature,   as  you   deign  to  ( 

draws 
From  you,  and  from  ray  consta 

you. 
No  more,  but  speak. 
Lady  Giovanna.     I  will.    Yoi 

sick  people. 
More    specially  sick   children 

strange  fancies. 
Strange  longings  ;  and  to  thwar 

in  their  mood 
May  work  them   grievous    ha 

times,  may  even 
Hasten  their  end.     I  would  yoi 

son! 
It  might  be  easier    then  for  } 

make 
Allowance  for  a   mother — her 

comes 
To  rob  you  of  your   one  delij 

earth. 
How  often  has  my  sick  boy  3 

for  this ! 
I  have  put  him  off  as   often ;  1 

day 
I   dared   not — so    much     weal- 
much  worse 
For  last  day's  journey.     I  was 

ing  for  him  ; 
He  gave  me  his   hand  :  *  I  sho 

well  again 
If  the  good  Count  would  give  n 
Count.  Give  me. 

Lady  Giovanna.  *  liis 

Count  (starts  back).     My  falc 
Lady  Giovanna.     Yes,  your 

Federigo  ! 
Count.     Alas,  I  cannot! 
Lady   Giovanna.     Cannot  ? 

so ! 
I   fear'd   as   much.     O   this  un 

world  ! 
H<^v  shall   I  break   it   to    him 

shall  I  tell  him  ? 
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lay  die  :  more  blessed  were 

rags 

ale  beggar-woman  seeking 

s 

:ck  son,  if  he  were  like  to 

ly  childless  wealth,  if  mine 
t  die. 

ame — the  love  you  said  you 
:  me — 

e  thank  you  for  your  enter- 
ment.  {With  a  stately 
sey. 

urn — Heaven  help  him  ! — 
ur  son.  [  Turns, 

{rushes    forward).      Stay, 
,  I  am  most  unlucky,  most 
ippy. 
had  look*d  in   on  me  be- 

> 

you  came  and    dipt  your 
:reign  head 

;e  low  doors,  you  ask'd  to 
ivith  me. 

emptiness   to    set    before 

raught  of  milk,  no  not  an 

it  my  brave  bird,  my  noble 

)n, 

le  of  the  house,  and  of  the 

3  die  for  it — she  died  for 

thought  with  those  of  old, 
lobler 

was,  the  more  acceptable 
the  sacrifice.  I  fear  you 
:e 

me  for  your  entertainment 

vanna  [returning).     I  bear 
him  no  longer. 

No,  Madonna ! 
1  have  to  bear  with  it  as 
lay. 

vanna.  I  break  with  him 
rerl 

Yes,  Giovanna, 


But  he  will  keep  his  love  to  you  for- 
ever! 
Lady    Giovanna.     You }   you  ?    not 
you  I     My   brother  1    my   hard 
brother  I 

0  Federigo,  Federigo,  I  love  you  I 
Spite  of  ten  thousand  brothers,  Fed- 
erigo. [Falls  at  /lis  feet. 

Count    {impetuously).       Why   then 
the  dying  of  my  noble  bird 
Hath  served  me  better  than  her  living 
-^then 

[Takes  diamonds  from  table. 
These  diamonds  are  both  yours  and 

mine — have  won 
Their   value  again — beyond   all  mar- 
kets— there 

1  lay  them  for   the  first  time  round 

your  neck. 

[Lays  necklace  round  her  neck. 
And    then    this    chaplet — No    more 

feuds,  but  peace. 
Peace      and      conciliation  I      I     will 

make 
Your  brother  love  me.     See,  I    tear 

away 
The  leaves  were  darken'd  by  the  bat- 
tle— 
[Pulls  leaves  off  and  throws  them  down. 

— crown  you 
Again  with  the  same  crown  my  Queen 
of  Beauty. 

[Places  wreath  on  her  head. 
Rise — I  could  almost  'think  that  the 

dead  garland 
Will  break  once  more  into  the  living 

blossom. 
Nay,  nay,  I  pray  you  rise. 

[liaises  her  with  both  hands. 

W^e  two  together 

Will  help  to  heal  your  son — your  son 

and  mine — 
We  shall  do  it — we  shall  do  it. 

[Embraces  her. 
The  purpose  of  my  being  is  accom- 

plish'd. 
And  I  am  happy  I 

Lady  Giovanna.     And   I  too,   Fed- 
erigo. 
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ir/  M  ^s?  Eva, 


ti..    <*. 


znzFarmi!i-M:r:.  M'ss  Dora  be 
Cf^jfjmtd  Sack,  t   e::  ? 

ij/  Farmiii-  Mm.  Ay,  haafe  an 
hour  ago.  She  1^  in  iheer  now. 
i Pointiir^'-  to  haitse.)  Owd  Steer  wur 
afcarrl  she  wouldn't  be  back  i'  time 
fo  k'!e|)  his  birthdaay,  and  he  wur  in  a 
f<  w  about  it  all  the  nuiniin';  and  he 
sent  fri«:  wi'  the  t;ig  to  Littlechester  to 


fr|(h 


i'.X 


and 


'or  an' 


the  owd    man 


iht'V  fell  a  kissin' o' one  another  like 


xs  be 


AJm 

"re  r» 


'arts  r  the  poorch  as  s( 
c:x^  eves  of  'er. 
'  Farming  Man,  Foalks  says 
Miss  Eva  the  best 
F^rmiHg  Man.  Naay,  I  kna 
o'  what  foalks  says,  an'  I  caai 
oeither.  Foalks  doesn't  hal 
:"!-e>>en5 :  but  sewer  I  be,  tf 

r:  o'  :he  purtiest  gels  ye  can  * 

>jn:r!:er  murnin'. 

y  F:rm:n^  Man.      Beant  M 

il-^T^.e  oft  a  bit  of  *er  gootllook: 


!.-.-  F'.rminz  Man.     Xoa,  not  a 
IV.:    F.:rmiu^   Man.       Wliy  co 
awaav.  then,  to  the  long  barn. 

I>ORA    u\>ks    otit  of   7uindow.    £' 
DOBSON. 

Dora  {singing). 

The    town    lav  still    in    the   low 

light,  ' 

The  hen  cluckt  late  by  the  white  i 

The  maid  to  her  dairy  came  in  i 

the  cow, 
The  stock-dove  coo'd  at  the  fal 

night, 
The    blossom    had   open'd   on  e 

bough ; 
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ihe  promise  of  May,  of 

le  promise  of  May. 

Dobson.)  I'm  coming 
>obson.  I  haven't  seen 
»  she   anywhere   in  the 

oa.  Miss.  I  ha'n't  seed 
her. 

[enters  singing). 

woke  in  the  heart  of  the 

rom  the  glen  ran   away 

e  hen, 

the  cream,  and  a  rat  to 

ese; 

k-dove  coo'd,  till  a  kite 

(own, 

id  burnt  the  blossoming 

the  promise  of  May,  of 

the  promise  of  May. 
why  I  sing  that  song  ;  I 

lessings  on  your  pretty 
J)ora.     Wheer  did  they 

Cumberland,  Mr.  Dob- 

n'  how  did  ye  leave  the 

^oomberland.^ 

ting  better,  Mr.  Dobson. 

r  be  the  same  man  again. 

n'  how  d'ye  find  the  owd 

well   as  ever.     I   came 

his  birthday. 

/ell,  I  be  coomed  to  keep 

an'  all.  The  owd  man 
daay,  beant  he  ? 
;,  Mr.  Dobson.  And  the 
ke  a  friend,  but  the  wind 
lemy.  Help  me  to  move 
or  him  into  the  sun. 
'7ich.)     No,  not  that  way 

the  apple  tree.     Thank 

ow  full  of  rosy  blossom 

^Pointing  to  apple  tree. 

heer  be  redder  blossoms 

5s  Dora. 


Dora.  Where  do  they  blow,  Mr. 
Dobson  .^ 

Dobson.  Under  your  eyes,  Miss 
Dora. 

Dora.     Do  they  ? 

Dobson.  And  your  eyes  be  as  blue 
as 

Dora.  What,  Mr.  Dobson }  A 
butcher's  frock  } 

Dobson.  Noa,  Miss  Dora ;  as  blue 
as 

Dora.  Bluebell,  harebell,  speed- 
well, bluebottle,  succory,  forget-me- 
not  .? 

Dobson.  Noa,  Miss  Dora  ;  as  blue 
as 

Dora.  The  sky  t  or  the  sea  on  a 
blue  day."* 

Dobson.  Naay  then.  I  me'an'd 
they  be  as  blue  as  violets. 

Dora.     Are  they? 

Dobson.  Theer  ye  goas  age'an. 
Miss,  niver  believing  owt  I  says  to  ye 
— hall  us  a-fobbing  ma  off,  tho'  ye 
knaws  I  love  ye.  I  warrants  ye'll 
think  moor  o'  this  young  Squire 
Edgar  as  ha'  coomed  among  us — the 
Lord  knaws  how — ye'll  think  more  on 
'is  little  finger  than  hall  my  hand  at 
the  haltar. 

Dora.  Perhaps,  Master  Dobson. 
I  can't  tell,  for  I  have  never  seen 
him.  But  my  sister  wrote  that  he 
was  mighty  pleasant,  and  had  no 
pride  in  him. 

Dobson.  He'll  be  arter  you  now. 
Miss  Dora. 

Dora.     Will  he .5*     How  can  I  tell? 

Dobson.  He's  been  arter  Miss  Eva, 
haan't  he? 

Dora.     Not  that  I  know. 

Dobson.  Didn't  I  spy  'em  a-sitting 
i'  the  woodbine  harbor  togither  ? 

Dora.  What  of  that?  Eva  told 
me  that  he  was  taking  her  likeness. 
He's  an  artist. 

Dobson.  What's  a  hartist  ?  I  doan't 
believe  he's  iver  a  'eart  under  his 
waistcoat.  And  I  tells  ye  what.  Miss 
Dora :  he's  no  respect  for  the  Queen, 
or  the  parson,  or  the  justice  o'  peace, 
or  owt.  I  ha*  heard  im  a-gawin'  on 
'ud  make  your  *air — God  Wess  it  I — 
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Stan*  on  end.  And  wuss  nor  that. 
When  theer  wur  a  meeting  o'  farmers 
at  Littlechester  t'other  daay,  and  they 
was  all  a-crying  out  at  the  bad  times, 
he  cooms  up,  and  he  calls  out  among 
our  oan  men,  *  The  land  belongs  to 
the  people ! ' 

Dora.  And  what  did  you  say  to 
that  ? 

Dobson.  Well,  I  says,  s'pose  my 
pig's  the  land,  and  you  says  it  belongs 
to  the  parish,  and  theer  be  a  thousand 
i'  the  parish,  ta'akin'  in  the  women 
and  childer ;  and  s'pose  I  kills  my 
pig,  and  gi'es  it  among  'em,  why  there 
wudn't  be  a  dinner  for  nawbody,  and 
I  should  ha'  lost  the  pig. 

Dora.  And  what  did  he  say  to 
that? 

Dobson.  Nowt — what  could  he 
saay  }  But  I  taakes  'im  fur  a  bad  lot 
and  a  burn  fool,  and  I  haates  the  very 
sight  on  him. 

Dora  {looking  at  Dobson).  Master 
Dobson,  you  are  a  comely  man  to  look 
at. 

Dobson.  I  thank  you  for  that,  Miss 
Dora,  onyhow. 

Dora.  Av,  but  you  turn  right  ugly 
when  you're  in  an  ill  temper  ;  and  I 
promise  you  that  if  you  forget  your- 
self in  your  behavior  to  this  gentle- 
man, mv  father's  friend,  I  will  never 
change  word  with  you  again. 

Enter  Farming  ys.^^  from  barn. 

FarmhiL^  Man.  Miss,  the  farming 
men  'ull  hev  their  dinner  i'  the  long 
barn,  and  the  master  'ud  be  straange 
an'  pleased  if  you'd  step  in  fust,  and 
see  that  ail  he  right  and  reg'Iar  fur 
'em  afoor  he  coom.  [Exit. 

Dora.  I  go.  Master  Dobson,  did 
you  hear  what  I  said? 

Dobson.  Yeas,  yeas  !  I'll  not  med- 
dle wi'  'im  if  he  doant  meddle  wi' 
mea.  {Exit  Dora.)  Coomly,  says 
she.  I  niver  thowt  o'  mysen  i'  that 
waay  ;  but  if  she'd  taake  to  ma  i'  that 
waay,  or  ony  waay,  I'd  slaave  out  my 
life  fur  'er.  *  Coomly  to  look  at,'  says 
she — but  she  said  it  spiteful-like.     To 


look  at — yeas,  '  coomly  ' ;  and  she 
mayn't  be  so  fur  out  theer.  But  if 
that  be  nowt  to  she,  then  it  be  nowt 
to  me.  {Looking  off  stage.)  School- 
master! Why  if  Steer  han't  haxed 
schoolmaster  to  dinner,  thaw  'e  knais 
I  was  hall  us  agean  heving  schoohnas- 
ter  r  the  parish !  fur  him  as  be  handy 
wi'  a  book  bean't  but  haafe  a  hand  at 
a  pitchfork. 

Enter  Wilson. 

Well,  Wilson.  I  seed  that  one  coi 
*o  thine  i'  the  pinfold  agean  as  I  wur 
a-coomin'  'ere. 

Wilson.  Very  likely,  Mr.  Dobson. 
She  will  break  fence.  I  can't  keep 
her  in  order. 

Dobson.  An'  if  tha  can't  keep  thy 
one  cow  i'  border,  how  can  tha  keep 
all  thy  scholards  i'  border  ?  But  let 
that  goa  by.  What  dost  a  know  o' 
this  Mr.  Hedgar  as  be  a-lodgin'  wi' 
ye  ?  I  coom'd  upon  'im  t'other  da: 
lookin'  at  the  coon  try,  then  a-scrattin 
upon  a  bit  o'  paaper,  then  a-lookiiV 
agean  ;  and  I  taaked  'im  fur  sooin  so/v 
of  a  land-surveyor — but  a  beant. 

Wilson.  He's  a  Somersetshire 
man,  and  a  very  civil-spoken  gentle- 
man. 

Dobson.  Gentleman  !  What  be  he 
a-doing  here  ten  mile  an'  moor  fro' a 
raail  ?  We  laays  out  o'  the  waay  fur 
gentlefoalk  altogither  — leastwaays 
they  niver  cooms  'ere  but  fur  the  trout 
i'  our  beck,  fur  they  be  knaw'd  as  far 
as  Littlechester.  But  'e  doant  fish 
neither. 

Wilson.  W^ell,  it's  no  sin  in  a  gen- 
tleman not  to  fish. 

Dobson.     Noa,  but  I  haates  'im. 

Wilson.     Better  step  out  of  his  road,  ! 
then,  for  he's  walking  to  us,  and  with 
a  book  in  his  hand. 

Dobson.  An'  I  haates  boooks  an' 
all,  fur  they  puts  foalk  off  the  owd 
waavs. 


Enter  Edgar,  reading — not  seeing 
Dobson  and  Wilson. 
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Edgar.      This     author,     with     his 
charm  of  simple  style 
.^nd   close  dialectic,  all  but  proving 

man 
.^n  automatic  series  of  sensations, 
£[as  often  numb'd  me  into  apathy 
Against  the  unpleasant  jolts  of  this 

rough  road 
That  breaks  off  short  into  the  abysses 
— made  me 
*    -A  Quietist  taking  all  things  easily. 

JJobson.     [Aside.)     There   mun    be 
summut  wrong  theer,  Wilson,  fur   I 
.  <(loant  understan'  it. 

IVilsoii.  {Aside.)  Nor  I  either, 
Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson  {scornfully).  An*  thou 
<loant  understan'  it  neither — and  thou 
schoolmaster  an'  all. 

£dgar.     What    can   a    man,   then, 
live  for  but  sensations, 
Pleasant  ones  ?  men  of  old  would  un- 
dergo 
Unpleasant  for  the  sake  of  pleasant 

ones 
Hereafter,  like  the  Moslem  beauties 
>^  waiting 

J^ffo   clasp  their  lovers  by  the  golden 
r   ^  gates. 

Fpr  me,  whose  cheerless  Houris  after 

death 
Are  Night  and  Silence,  pleasant  ones 

— the  while — 
If  possible,  here!  to  crop  the  flower 
and  pass. 
Dobson.     Well,   I   never  'eard   the 
likes  o'  that  afoor. 

Wilson.  {Aside.)  But  I  have,  Mr. 
Dobson.  ^  It's  the  old  Scripture  text, 

•  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die.'  I'm  sorry  for  it,  for,  tho'  he 
never  comes  to  church,  I  thought  bet- 
ter of  him. 

Edgar.      'What   are  we,  says   the 
blind  old  man  in  Lear  ? 

*  As  flies  to  the  Gods  ;  they  kill  us  for 
I  their  sport.' 

t  Dobson,     {Aside.)     Then    the   owd 

K     man   i'  Lear  should  be   shaamed   of 
^  hissen,  but  noan  o'  the  parishes  goas 
"V  by  that  naame  'ereabouts. 
^      Edgar,    The   Gods!  but  they,  the 
■  shadows  of  ourselves. 


Plave  past   for   ever.     It   is    Nature 

kills. 
And  not  for  her  sport   either.     She 

knows  nothing. 
Man  only  knows,  the  worse  for  him  ! 

for  why 
Cannot  he  take  his  pastime  like  the 

flies  t 
And  if  my  pleasure  breed   another's 

pain. 
Well — is  not  that  the  course  of  Na- 
ture too. 
From   the   dim  dawn  of   Being — her 

main  law 
Whereby  she  grows  in  beauty — that 

her  flies 
Must  massacre  each  other  ?  this  poor 
Nature  1 
Dobson.     Natur!     Natur !    Well,  it 
be  i'  viy  natur  to  knock  'im  o'  the  'ead 
now ;  but  I  weant. 

Edgar.       A     Quietist     taking    all 
things  easily — why — 
Have  I  been  dipping  into  this  again 
To  steel  myself  against  the   leaving 
her  .? 

\C loses  booky  seeing  Wilson. 
Good  day ! 

Wilson.     Good  day,  sir. 

[Dobson  looks  hard  at  Edgar. 
Edgar  {to   Dobson).     Have   I   the 
pleasure,  friend,  of  knowing  you  ? 
Dobson.     Dobson. 
Edgar.     Good  day,  then,  Dobson. 

{Exit. 
Dobson.  *  Good  daay  then,  Dob- 
son ! '  Civil-spoken  i'deed!  Why, 
Wilson,  tha  'eard  'im  thysen — the  fel- 
ler couldn't  find  a  Mister  in  his  mouth 
fur  me,  as  farms  five  hoonderd 
haacre. 

Wilson.  You  never  find  one  fo'* 
nie,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson.  Noa,  fur  thou  be  nobbut 
schoolmaster ;  but  I  taakes  'Im  for  a 
Lunnun  swindler,  and  a  burn  fool. 

Wilson.  He  can  hardly  be  both, 
and  he  pays  me  regular  every  Satur- 
day. 

Dobson.     Yeas;  but  I  haates  'im. 


Enter      STEER,     FARM      Men 
Women. 


.-'.  I 
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Steer  {goes  and  sits  under  apple  tree). 
Hev'  ony  o'  ye  seen  Eva  ? 

Dobson.     Noa,  Mr.  Steer. 

Steer.  Well,  I  reckons  thevMl  hev' 
a  fine  cider-crop  to-year  if  the  blos- 
som 'owds.  Good  murnin*,  neighbors, 
and  the  saame  to  you,  my  men.  I 
taakes  it  kindly  of  all  o'  you  that  you 
be  coomsd — what's  the  newspaaper 
word,  Wilson? — celebrate — to  cele- 
brate my  birthdaay  i'  this  fashion. 
Niver  man  'ed  better  friends,  and  I 
will  saay  niver  master  'ed  better  men  : 
fur  thaw  I  may  ha'  fallen  out  wi'  ye 
sometimes,  the  fault,  mebbe,  wur  as 
much  mine  as  yours  ;  and,  thaw  I  says 
it  mysen,  niver  men  'ed  a  better  mas- 
ter— and  I  knaws  what  men  be,  and 
what  masters  be,  fur  I  wur  nobbut  a 
laaborer,  and  now  I  be  a  landlord — 
burn  a  plowman,  and  now,  as  far  as 
money  goas,  I  be  a  gentleman,  thaw  I 
beant  naw  scholard,  fur  I  'ednt  naw 
time  to  maake  mysen  a  scholard  while 
I  wur  maakin'  mysen  a  gentleman, 
but  I  ha  taaen  good  care  to  turn  out 
boath  my  darters  right  down  fine 
laadies. 

Dobson.     An'  soa  they  be. 

\st  Farming  Man.  Soa  they  be  ! 
soa  they  l)e  ! 

2nd  Farming  Man.  The  Lord  bless 
boath  on  'em ! 

yd  Farming  Man.  An'  the  saame 
to  you,  Master. 

4//^  Farming  Man.  And  long  life 
to  boath  on  'em.  An'  the  saame  to 
you,  Master  Steer,  likewise. 

Steer.     Thank  ye ! 

Enter  Eva. 

Wheer  'asta  been  ? 

Eva  (timid/y).  Many  happy  returns 
i)f  tiie  day,  father. 

Steer.  They  can't  l)e  many,  my 
dear,  but  I  oapcs  they'll  be  'apj^y- 

Dobson.  Whv,  tiia  looks  haiiie  anew 
to  last  to  a  hoonderd. 

Steer.  An'  why  shouldn't  I  last  to 
a  hoonderd.^  Haale!  why  shouldn't 
I  be  hnale  }  fur  thaw  I  be  heighty  this 
very  daily,  I  niver  'es  sa  much  as  one 


pin's  prick  of  paain  ;  an'  I  can  ta'ake 
my  glass  along  wi'  the  youngest,  fur  I 
niver  touched  a  drop  of  owt  till  my  can 
wedding-daay,  an'  then  I  wur  turned 
huppads  o'  sixty.  Why  shouldn't  I 
be  haale  .^  I  ha' plowed  the  ten-aacre 
— it  be  mine  now — afoor  ony  o'  ye  wur 
burn — ye  all  knaws  the  ten-aacre — I' 
mun  ha'  plowed  it  moor  nor  a  hoon- 
derd times;  hallus  hup  at  sunrise, 
and  I'd  drive  the  plow  straait  as  a  line 
right  i'  the  faace  o'  the  sun,  then  back 
agean,  a-follering  my  oan  sh adder- 
then  hup  agean  i'  the  faace  o*  the  sun. 
Eh  I  how  the  sun  'ud  shine,  and  the 
larks  'ud  sing  i'  them  daays,  and  the 
smell  o'  the  mou'd  an'  all.  Eh  I  if  I 
could  ha'  gone  on  wi'  the  plowin* 
nobbut  the  smell  o*  the  mou'd  'ud  ha' 
maade  ma  live  as  long  as  Jerusalem. 

Eva.     Methusaleh,  father. 

Steer.  Ay,  lass,  but  when  thou  be 
as  owd  as  me  thou'll  put  one  word  fur 
another  as  I  does. 

Dobson.     But,  Steer,  thaw  thou  be 
haale   anew  I    seed   tha  a-limpin'  up  , 
just   now   with    the   roomatics   i'  thajfr* 
knee. 

Steer.  Roomatics  !  Noa ;  I  laamelt 
my  knee  last  night  running  arter  a 
thief.  Beant  there  house-breakers 
down  i'  Littlechester,  Dobson — doant 
ye  hear  of  ony } 

Dobson.  Ay,  that  there  be.  Im- 
nianuel  Goldsn>iths  was  broke  into  0' 
Monday  night,  and  ower  a  hoonderd 
pounds  worth  o'  rings  stolen. 

Steer.  So  T  thowt,  and  I  heard  the 
winder — that's  the  winder  at  the  end 
o'  the  passage,  that  goas  by  thy  chaum- 
ber.  (  Turning  to  Eva.)  Why,  lass, 
what  maakes  tha  sa  red  }  Did  'e  git 
into  thy  chauniber  ? 

Eva.     Father ! 

Steer.  Well,  I  runned  arter  thief  i' 
the  dark,  and  fell  agean  coalscuttle 
and  my  kneea  gev  waay  or  I'd  ha' 
cotched  'im,  but  afoor  I  coomed  up  he 
got  thruff  the  winder  agean. 

Eva.     Got  thro'  the  window  again? 

Steer.  Ay,  but  he  left  the  mark  of 
'is  foot  i'  the  flower-bed  ;  now  thee/- 
be  noan  o'  my  men,  thinks  I, to  mysen. 
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'ud  ha*  done  it  'cep'  it  were  Dan 
Smith,  fur  I  cotched  Mm  once  a-stealin' 
coals  an'  I  sent  fur  im,  an'  I  measured 
his  foot  wi'  the  mark  i'  the  bed,  but  it 
wouldn't  fit — seeams  to  me  the  mark 
wur  maade  by  a  Lunnun  boot.  ( Looks 
at  Eva.)  Why,  now,  what  maakes  tha 
sa  white? 

£va.     Fright,  father! 

Steer.  Maakethyseneasy.  I'll  hev 
the  winder  naailed  up,  and  put  Towser 
under  it. 

£va  [^clasping  her  hands).  No,  no, 
father!  Towser'll  tear  him  all  to 
pieces. 

Steer.  Let  him  keep  awaay,  then  ; 
but  coom,  coom  !  let's  be  gawin.  They 
ha*  broached  a  barrel  of  aale  i'  the 
long  barn,  and  the  fiddler  be  theer, 
and  the  lads  and  lasses  'ull  hev  a 
dance. 

Eva.  {Aside.)  Dance!  small 
heart  have  I  to  dance.  I  should  seem 
lo  be  dancing  upon  a  grave. 

Steer.  Wheer  be  Mr.  Edgar  .^ 
about  the  premises.-* 

Dobson.  Hall  us  about  the  premises ! 
►.  Steer.  So  much  the  better,  so 
much  the  belter.  I  likes  'im,  and 
Eva  likes  'im.  Eva  can  do  owt  wi' 
*im  ;  look  for  'im,  Eva,  and  bring  'im 
to  the  barn.  He  'ant  naw  pride  in 
'im,  and  we'll  git  'im  to  speechify  for 
us  arter  dinner. 

Eva.     Yes,  father  !  \Exit. 

Steer.  Coom  along  then,  all  the 
rest  o'  ye !  Churchwarden  be  a 
coomin,  thaw  me  and  'im  we  niver 
'grees  about  the  tithe ;  and  Parson 
mebbe,  thaw  he  niver  mended  that 
gap  i'  the  glebe  fence  as  I  telled  'im  ; 
and  Blacksmith,  thaw  he  niver  shoes 
a  herse  to  my  likings;  and  Baaker, 
thaw  I  sticks  to  hoam-maade — but  all 
on  'em  welcome,  all  on  'em  welcome  ; 
and  I've  hed  the  long  barn  cleared 
out  of  all  the  machines,  and  the  sacks, 
and  the  taaters,  and  the  mangles,  and 
theer'll  be  room  anew  for  all  o'  ye. 
Foller  me. 

All.     Yeas,  yeas !      Three  cheers 
for  Mr.  Steer ! 
\All  exeunt  except  Dobson  into  barn. 


Enter  Edgar. 

Dobson      {who     is     goings     turns). 
Squire  ! — if  so  be  you  be  a  squire. 
Edgar.     Dobbins,  I  think. 
Dobson.     Dobbins,  you  thinks  ;  and 
I  thinks  ye  wears  a  Lunnun  boot. 
Edgar.     Well  .? 

Dobson.  And  I  thinks  I'd  like  to 
taake  the  measure  o'  your  foot. 

Edgar.  Ay,  if  you'd  like  to  meas- 
ure your  own  length  upon  the  grass. 

Dobson.  Coom,  coom,  that's  a  good 
un.  Why,  I  could  throw  four  o'  ye ; 
but  I  promised  one  of  the  Misses  I 
wouldn't  meddle  wi'  ye,  and  I  weant. 

\Exit  into  barn. 
Edgar.    Jealous  of  me  with  Eva  ! 

Is  it  so.^ 
Well,  the'  I  grudge  the  pretty  jewel, 

that  I 
Have  worn,  to  such  a  clod,  yet  that 

might  be 
The  best  way  out  of  it,  if  the  child 

could  keep 
Her  counsel.     I  am  sure  I  wish  her 

happy. 
But  I  must  free  myself  from  this  en- 
tanglement. 
I  have  all  my  life  before  me — so  has 

she — 
Give   her   a  month   or   two,  and  her 

affections 
Will  flower  toward  the  light  in  some 

new  face. 
Still  I  am  half-afraid  to  meet  her  now. 
She   will    urge   marriage   on    me.     I 

hate  tears. 
Marriage  is  but  an  old  tradition.     I 

hate 
Traditions,    ever    since   my    narrow 

father. 
After  my  frolic  with  his  tenant's  girl, 
Made  younger  elder  son,  violated  the 

whole 
Tradition    of  our   land,  and  left   his 

heir, 
Born,  happily,  with  some  sense  of  art, 

to  live 
By  brush    and  pencil.     By  and    by, 

when  Thought 
Comes  down   among  the  crowd,  and 

man  perceives  that 
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The  lost  gleam  of  an  after-life  but 

leaves  him 
A  beast  of  prey  in  the  dark,  why  then 

the  crowd 
May    wreak    my  wrongs    apon    my 

wrongers.    Marriage  I 
That  fine,  tat,  hook-nosed  uncle    of 

mine,  old  Harold, 
Who  leaves  me  all  his  land  at  Little- 

Chester, 
He,  too,  would  oust  me  from  his  will, 

if  I 
Made  such  a  marriage.    And   mar^ 

riage  in  itself — 
The  storm  is  hard  at  hand  will  sweep 

away 
Thrones,  churches,  ranks,  traditions, 

customs,  marriage 
One  of  the  feeblest  t    Then  the  man, 

the  woman, 
Following  their  best    affinities,   will 

each 
Bid   their  old    bond    farewell    with 

smiles,  not  tears ; 
Good  wishes,  not  reproaches;  with 

no  fear 
Of  the  world's  gossiping  clamor,  and 

no  need 
Of  veiling  their  desires. 

Conventionalism, 
Who  shrieks  by  day  at  what  she  does 

by  night, 
Would  call  this  vice ;  but  one  time's 

vice  may  be 
The  virtue  of  another  ;  and  Vice  and 

Virtue 
Are  but  two  masks  of  self;  and  what 

hereafter 
Shall  mark  out  Vice  from  Virtue  in 

the  gulf 
Of  never-dawning  darkness? 

Enter  Eva. 

My  sweet  Eva, 
Where  have  you  lain  in  ambush  all 

the  morning  ? 
They    say   your    sister,    Dora,     has 

return'd, 
And  that  should  make  you  happy,  if 

you  love  her  I 
But  you  look  troubled. 
Eva.  Oh,  I  love  her  so. 


I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  I  hid  myselL^ 
We  never  kept  a  secret  from  ead| 

other ; 
She  would  have  seen  at  once  into  mf  ] 

trouble. 
And  ask*d  me  what    I    could   vA\ 

answer.     Oh,  Philip, 
Father  heard  you  last    night.   Or| 

savage  mastiff. 
That  all  but  killM  the  beggar,  will  br] 

placed 
Beneath  the  window,  Philip. 

Edgar.  Savage,  is 

What  matters  ?    Come,  give  me  yoirl 

'  hand  and  kiss  me 
This  beautiful  May-morning. 

Eva,  -    The  most  beant^j 

Mi^  we  have  had  for  many  years  1 

Edgar.  AndM 

Is  the  most  beautiful  morning  of  tiiii| 

May. 
Nay,  you  must  smile  upon  me  I    There 

— you  make 
The  May  and   morning    still   more 

beautiful. 
You,  the  most  beautiful  blossom  of 

the  May. 
Eva,    Dear  Philip,  all  the  world  is 

beautiful 
If  we  were  happy,  and  could  chime  in 

with  it. 
Edgar.    True ;  for  the  senses,  love, 
are  for  the  world ; 
That  for  the  senses. 
Eva.  Yes. 

Edgar.  And  when  the  man, 

The  child  of  evolution,  flings  aside 
His  swaddling-bands,  the  morals  of 

the  tribe. 
He,  following  his  own  instincts  as  his 

God, 
Will  enter  on  the  larger  golden  age; 
No  pleasure  then  taboo'd :  for  when 

the  tide 
Of  full  democracy  has  overwhelmed 
This  Old  world,  from  that   flood  will 

rise  the  New, 
Like  the  Love-goddess,  with  no  bridal 

veil. 
Ring,    trinket    of    the    Church,  but 

naked  Nature 
In  all  her  loveliness. 
Eva.  What  are  you  saying  ? 


Bdgar.    That,  if  we  did  not  strain 

to  make  ourselves 
sr   and  higher   than   Nature,  we 

might  be 
iap|)y  as  the  bees  there  al  their 

jl  these  sweet  blossoms. 
£va.     Ves  ;  how  sweet  they  smell  I 
£dgar.    There  I  let  me  break  some 

[Brenkia^'  braiuh  of. 
Eva.  My  thanks. 

E,  look,  how  wasteful  of  the  blossom 

you  are  I 
e,  two,   three,  four,   five,   six— you 
have  robb'd  |ioor  father 
ten   good  ajiples.     Oh,  I    (utgot 
tu  tell  you 
t  wishes  you  lo  dine  alone  with  us. 
~i  speak  for   him   after- 


uclev 


that 


Mdgar.     Well,    busim 

leave  you.- 
Eva.      Leave 

when  will  you  return  ? 
igar.      I    cannot    tell    precisely; 


IE  always  friends. 

After  all  that  has  gone 


>uld  surely  make  us  friends. 
Eva.  But  keep  iis  lovers. 

Edgar.    Child,    do    you    love    me 

igar.     Then  you  should  wish  us 
both  to  love  for  ever. 
But,  if  you  will  bind  love  to  one  for 

AlCho'al  first  he  take  his  bonds  for 


As  years  go  ; 
Begins   to    flutter 


he  feels  ihem  press 


Breaks  thro'  them,  and  so  di 

While,  had  you  left  him  frei 

his  wings, 
Who  knows  that  he  had  ever 
of  flying  ? 
Eva.     Uul  all  that  sounds  sc 


true  enough. 
For  they  that  love  i 

Will   part   them.     Why  du  you  jest, 

with  lue,  and  try 
To  fright  me  ?    Tho'  you  are  a  gentle 

1  but  a  farmer's  daugli 


I 


Makes  a  new  world 

Eva.  And  if  you  be  not  jesting. 

Neither  the  old  world,  nor  the  new, 


Eva.     Nol  Philip,  Philip,  it  you  do 

not  marly  me, 
I  shall  go  mad  for  utter  shame  and 

die. 
Edgar.     Then,  if  we  needs  must  be 

When  shall  your  parish-parson  bawl 

Before  your  gaping  cle 


Is  there  no  other  w 

To  fee  an  over-opulent  superstilio 
Then  they  would  grant  you  what  they 

call  a  license 
To  marry.    Do  you  wish  it  f 

Eva.  Do  I  wish  it  ? 

Edgar.     In  Londor 
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Eva.     And  I  will   fly  to  you  thro' 
the  night,  the  storm — 
Yes,  tho*  the  fire  should  run  along  the 

ground, 
As   once   it  did  in   Egypt.     Oh,  you 

see, 
I  was  just  out   of  school,  I  had  no 

mother — 
My  sister  far  away — and  you,  a  gen- 
tleman, 
Told  me  to  trust  you  :  yes,  in  every- 
thing— 
I^hat  was  the  only  true  love;  and  I 

trusted — 
Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  would  have  died  for 

you. 
How  could  you — Oh,  how  could  you? 

— nay,  how  could  I  ? 
Hut  now  you  will  set  all  right  again, 

and  I 
Shall  not  be  made  the  laughter  of  the 

village, 
And  poor  old  father  not  die  misera- 
ble. 
Dora  (singing  in  the  distance), 
O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of 

May, 
O  joy  for  the  promise  of  May. 
Edgar.     Speak  not  so  loudly  ;  that 
must  be  your  sister. 
You  never  told  her,  then,  of  what  has 

past 
Between  us. 

Eva.  Never ! 

Edgar.  Do  not  till  I  bid  you. 

Eva.     No,  Philip,  no. 

[  Turns  away. 
Edgar   {moiled).      How   gracefully 
there  she  stands 
Weeping — the   little  Niobe  I     What  I 

we  prize 
The  statue  or  the  picture  all  the  more 
When  we  have  made  them  ours !     Is 

she  less  loveable, 
Less  lovely,  being  wholly  mine."*     To 

stay — 
Follow   my   art    among   these    quiet 
fields, 

Live  with  these  honest  folk 

And  play  the  fool ! 
No!  she  that  gave  herself  to  me  so 

herself  as  easily  to  another. 


Eva.     Did  you  speak,  Philip  ? 
Edgar.        Nothing  more,  ferewell. 

[  They  embrace. 
Dora  {coming  nearer). 

O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May, 

of  May, 
O  grief  for  the  promise  of  May. 
Edgar  (still  embracing  her).     Keep 
up  your  heart   until  we  meet 
again. 
Eva.    If  that  should  break  before 

we  meet  again  ? 
Edgar.      Break!  nay,  but  call  for 
Philip  when  you  will. 
And  he  returns. 

Eva.      Heaven    hears  you,   Philip 

Edgar ! 

Edgar    (moved).      And    he    would     ' 
hear  you  even  from  the  grave. 
Heaven  curse  him  if  he  come  not  at 
your  call !  [Exit. 

Enter  DoRA. 

Dora.     Well,  Eva ! 

Eva.    Oh,   Dora,  Dora,  how  long    j 
you  have  been  away  from  home !    Oh,  ^ 
now  often  I  have  wished  for  you !     Iv 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  parted  for 
ever. 

Dora.  For  ever,  you  foolish  child ! 
What's  come  over  you  }  We  parted 
like  the  brook  yonder  about  the  alder 
island,  to  come  together  again  in  a 
moment  and  to  go  on  together  again, 
till  one  of  us  be  married.  But  where 
is  this  Mr.  Edgar  whom  you  praised 
so  in  your  first  letters  }  You  haven't 
even  mentioned  him  in  your  last  ? 

Eva.     He  has  gone  to  London. 

Dora.  Av,  child ;  and  vou  look 
thin  and  pale.  Ls  it  for  his  absence? 
Have  you  fancied  yourself  in  love  with 
him.?  That's  all  nonsense,  you  know, 
such  a  baby  as  you  are.  But  you 
shall  tell  me  all  about  it. 

Eva.  Not  now — presently.  Yes,  I 
have  been  in  trouble,  but  I  am  happy 
— I  think,  quite  happy  now. 

Dora  (taking  Eva's  hand).     Come, 
then,  and   make  them   happy  in   the    ^ 
long  barn,  for  father  is  in  his  glory, 
and  there   is  a   piece  of  beef  like  a 
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house-side,  and  a  plum-pudding  as  big 
as  the  round  hay-stack.  But  see  they 
are  coming  out  for  the  dance  already. 
Well,  my  child,  let  us  join  them. 

Enter  all  from  barn  laughing,  Eva 
sits  reluctantly  under  apple  tree. 
Steer  enters  smoking,  sits  by  Eva. 

Dance. 

ACT  II. 

J*ive  years  have  elapsed  between  Acts 
I,  and  II, 

SCENE. — A  Meadow.  On  one 
SIDE  A  Pathway  going  over  a 
RUSTIC  Bridge.  At  back  the 
Farmhouse    among   trees.    In 

THE  DISTANCE  A  CHURCH  SPIRE. 

DoBSON  and  Dora. 

Dobson.  So  the  owd  uncle  i'  Coom- 
berland  be  dead.  Miss  Dora,  beant 
he? 

Dora,  Yes,  Mr.  Dobson,  I've  been 
attending  on  his  deathbed  and  his 
burial. 

Dobson.  It  be  five  year  sin*  ye  went 
afoor  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  me 
nobbut  t'other  day.  Hesn't  he  left  ye 
newt  .^ 

Dora.     No,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson,  But  he  were  mighty  fond 
o*  ye,  warn't  he  } 

Dora,  Fonder  of  poor  Eva — like 
everybody  else. 

Dobson  {handing  Dora  basket  of 
roses).  Not  like  me.  Miss  Dora  ;  and 
I  ha*  browt  these  roses  to  ye — I  for- 
gits  what'  they  calls  *em,  but  I  hallus 
gi'ed  soom  on  'em  to  Miss  Eva  at  this 
time  o*  year.  Will  ya  taake  'em  ?  fur 
Miss  Eva,  she  set  the  bush  by  my 
dairy  winder  afoor  she  went  to  school 
at  Littlechester — so  I  alius  browt 
soom  on  'em  to  her ;  and  now  she  be 
gone,  will  ye  taake  'em.  Miss  Dora } 

Dora,  I  thank  you.  They  tell  me 
that  yesterday  you  mentioned  her 
name  too  suddenly  before  my  father. 
See  that  you  do  not  do  so  again  ! 


Dobson,  Noa;  I  knaws  a  deal  bet- 
ter now.  I  seed  how  the  owd  man 
wur  vext. 

Dora.  I  take  them,  then,  for  Eva's 
sake. 

\Tiikes  basket, places  some  in   her 
dress. 

Dobson.  Eva's  saake.  Yeas.  Poor 
gel,  poor  gel  1  I  can't  abear  to  think 
on  'er  now,  fur  I'd  ha'  done  owt  fur 
'er  mysen  ;  an'  ony  o'  Steer's  men,  an' 
ony  o'  my  men  'ud  ha'  done  owt  fur 
'er,  an'  all  the  parish  'ud  ha'  done  owt 
fur  'er,  fur  we  was  all  on  us  proud  on 
'er,  an'  them  theer  be  soom  of  her 
oan  roses,  an'  she  wur  as  sweet  as  ony 
on  'em — the  Lord  bless  'er — 'er  oan 
sen  ;  an'  weant  ye  taake  'em  now,  Miss 
Dora,  fur  'er  saake  an'  fur  my  saake 
an'  all  ? 

Dora.  De  you  want  them  back 
agai  n  ? 

Dobson.  Noa,  noa !  Keep  'em. 
But  I  hed  a  word  to  saay  to  ye. 

Dora.  Why,  Farmer,  you  should 
be  in  the  hayfield  looking  after  your 
men  ;you  couldn't  have  more  splendid 
weather. 

Dobson.  I  be  a  going  theer ;  but  I 
thowt  I'd  bring  tha  them  roses  fust. 
The  weather's  well  anew,  but  the  glass 
be  a  bit  shaaky.  S'iver  we've  led 
moast  on  it. 

Dora.  Ay!  but  you  must  not  be 
too  sudden  with  it  either,  as  you  were 
last  year,  when  you  put  it  in  green, 
and  your  stack  caught  fire. 

Dobson.  I  were  insured.  Miss,  an'  I 
lost  nowt  by  it.  But  I  weant  be  too 
sudden  wi'  it ;  and  I  feel  sewer,  Miss 
Dora,  that  I  ha'  been  noan  too  sudden 
wi'  you,  fur  I  ha'  sarved  for  ye  well 
nigh  as  long  as  the  man  sarved  for  'is 
sweet'art  i'  Scriptur'.  Weant  ye  gi'e 
me  a  kind  answer  at  last  } 

Dora.  I  have  no  thought  of  mar- 
riage, my  friend.  We  have  been  in 
such  grief  these  five  years,  not  only  on 
my  sister's  account,  but  the  ill  success 
of  the  farm,  and  the  debts,  and  mv 
father's  breaking  down,  and  his  blinci- 
ness.  How  could  I  think  of  leaving 
him  t 
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Dobson.  Eh,  but  I  be  well  to  do ; 
and  if  ye  would  nobbut  hev  me,  I 
would  taake  the  owd  blind  man  to  my 
oan  fireside.  You  should  hev  him 
alius  wi*  ye. 

Dora.  You  are  generous,  but  it 
cannot  be.  I  cannot  love  you ;  nay, 
1  think  I  never  can  be  brought  to 
love  any  man.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
hate  men,  ever  since  my  sister  left  us. 
Oh,  see  here.  {Pulls  out  a  letter.)  I 
wear  it  next  my  heart.  Poor  sister, 
I  had  it  five  years  ago.  *  Dearest 
Dora, — I  have  lost  myself,  and  am 
lost  for  ever  to  you  and  my  poor 
father.  I  thought  Mr.  Edgar  the  best 
of  men,  and  he  has  proved  himself  the 
worst.  Seek  not  for  me,  or  you  may 
find  me  at  the  bottom  of  tne  river. 

Eva.' 

Dobson,     Be  that  my  fault  ? 

Dora.  No;  but  how  should  I,  with 
this  grief  still  at  my  heart,  take  to  the 
milking  of  your  cows,  the  fatting  of 
your  calves,  the  making  of  your  but- 
ter, and  the  managing  of  your  poul- 
try ? 

Dobson.  Naay,  but  I  hev  an  owd 
woman  as  'ud  see  to  all  that ;  and  you 
should  sit  i'  your  can  parlor  quite  like 
a  laady,  ye  should  ! 

Dora.     It  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  And  plaay  the  pianner,  if 
ye  liked,  all  daay  long,  like  a  laady, 
ye  should  an'  all. 

Dora.     It  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  And  I  would  loove  tha 
moor  nor  ony  gentleman  'ud  loove 
tha. 

Dora.     No,  no ;  it  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  And  p'raps  ye  hears  'at  I 
soomtimes  taakes  a  drop  too  much ; 
but  that  be  all  along  o'  you.  Miss,  be- 
cause ye  weant  hev  me ;  but,  if  ye 
would,  I  could  put  all  that  o'  one  side 
easy  anew. 

Dora.  Cannot  you  understand 
plain  words,  Mr.  Dobson  ?  I  tell  you, 
it  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  ^  Eh,  lass  !  Thy  feyther 
eddicated  his  darters  to  marry  gentle- 
foal  k,  and  see  what's  coomed  on  it. 

Dora.      That    is    enough.    Farmer 


Dobson.     You  have  shown 
though  fortune    had    born 
the  estate  of  a  gentleman,  y 
still     have     been     Farmer 
You  had  better  attend  to 
field.    Good  afternoon. 

Dobson.  *  Farmer  Dobson 
I  be  Farmer  Dobson ;  but 
Farmer  Dobson's  dog  'ud  h; 
better  nor  to  cast  her  sister's 
inter  'er  teeth  arter  she'd 
readin'  me  the  letter  wi' 
a-shaakin*,  and  the  drop  ii 
Theer  she  goasi  Shall  I 
and  ax  'er  to  maake  it  up  1 
yet.  Let  'er  cool  upon  it ;  I 
all  the  better  fur  taakin'  n 
like  a  laady,  as  she  be.  Fan 
son!  I  be  Farmer  Dobsc 
anew ;  but  if  iver  I  cooms  u 
tlemai!  Hedgar  agean,  and  d 
my  cartwhip  athurt  'is  shou' 
then  I  beant  Farmer  Dol 
summun  else — blaame't  if  1 1 

Enter  Haymakers  with  a 
hay. 

The  last  on  it,  eh  } 

1st  Haymaker.     Yeas. 

Dobson.     Hoam  wi'  it,  the 

\Ex 

1st  Haymaker,     Well,  it  b 
load  hoam. 

2nd    Haymaker.      Yeas, 
Dobson  should  be  glad  on  i 
maakes  'im  alius  sa  glum  } 

Sally  Allen.     Glum  !  he  be 
glum.     He  coom'd  up   to  n 
daay  i'  the   haay field,  when 
mv  sweet'art  was  a   wt^rkin 
one  side  wi'  one  another,  an 
'im  awaay  to  t'other  q\\<\   o' 
and  when  I  axed  'im   why, 
nie  'at  sweet'arts   nivcr  wo 
logither ;  and   I  telled  Um  ' 
'arts  alius  worked  best  togi 
then  he  called  me  a  rude  nc 
I  can't  abide  'im. 

James.     Why,  lass,  doant 
he   be   sweet    upo'    Dora    S 
she  weant  sa  much  as  lool 
And  wheniver  'e  sees  two  ; 
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Pipther  like  thou  and  me,  Sally,  he 

To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen     ^^| 

te  fit  to  bust  hissen   wi'  spites  and 

what  maav.                                      ^H 

•lousie... 

Till  the  end' of  the  daay                     ^H 

,  .Sa/Zv.    Let  'im   bust   hissen,  then, 

And  the  last  load  hoam.                     ^H 

Wrowt /cares. 

.  \tt  Haymakir.     Well  but,  as  I  said 

All.     Welt  sung  1                                    ^H 

Woor,  it  l>e   the  last  load    hoam ;  do 

Jamts.     Fanny  be  the  naSme  i'  the     ^^| 

pon  and  thy  sweefart  sing  us  hoam 
«» supper— 'The  Last  Load  Hoam.' 
All        Ayl       'The     Last      Load 

song,  but  I  swopt  it  fur  the.                        ^^H 

[PmnHng  lo  ^My.    ^H 
Saify.    Let   ma  atoan  afoor  foalfc,     ^H 

Hoam.' 

wilttha?                                                     ^H 

ill  Haymaktr.     Ye  shall  aina  that 

SoHg. 

agean  to-night,  fur  owd  Dobson  'II  gi'e 

fihM  dill   vc  do,    and   what  did  ye 

us  a  bit  o'  supiier. 

saSy.' 

Sally.     I    weant   goa  (o  owd  Dob- 

*■!'  the  wild  white  rose,  an"  the  wood- 

son ;  he  wur  rude  lo  me  i'  Iha  haay- 

bine  sa  gajty, 
Ul'  the   midderH  all  mow'd.   an'  the 

field.  and  he'll  be  rude  lo  me  ^efin 

to-night.     Owd  Steer's  gotten  all  his 
grass  down  and  wants  a  hand,  and  I'll 

sky  sa  blue- 

That  did  ye  saay.  and  what  did  ye 

goa  to  him. 

do, 

11/    Haymaker.     Owd    Steer    gi'es 

"'hen  ye  thowt  there  were  nawbody 
watchin'  o'  you, 

nubbut  cowd  lea  lo  'is  men,  and  owd 

Dobson  gi'es  beer. 

Vnd  you  an'  your  Sally  was  forkin' 
the  haay. 
At  the  end  of  tlie  d.iay. 

Sally.     But    I'd    lili'-    owd    Steer's 
cowd   tea  better  nor  Doli»oii'-  li.cr. 

Good-bye.                                        [uomg.         ^H 

,        Kor  tlie  last  load  hoam  ? 

Jamei.     Gi'e  us  a  buss  fust,  lass.            ^^H 

Sally.       I    tell'd    Iha    to    let     ma      ^H 

■*fiat  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we 

1                                                                  ^H 

saay. 

James.     Why,  wasnt  thou  and  me        ^1 
a-bussin'  o'  one  another  t'other  side  o' 

Vri'  the  briar  sa  green,  an'  the  wiUer 
sa  graay, 

the    hasvcock.    when     Owd    Dobson 

An'  the  raiddeis  all  mow'd,   an'  the 

coom'd  upo' us  ?     Ican'tlet  thaaloSn 

sky  sa  blue- 
Do  ye  think  I  be  gawin'  lo  tell   it  lo 

if  I  woiild,Sally.     Wfferi-igtokia her. 

Sally.     Git  along  wi' ye,  do  1     [Exit.         ^ 

[All  laugli  ;  exeunt  singing:       ^^| 

Whit'we'mowt   saay,  and  what  we 

■  To  be  (rue  to  each  other,  let  'appen      ^H 

When  me  an' 'my  Sally  was  forkin' 

k         the  haay, 

k   At  the  end  of  the  daav, 

what  maay,                                            ^H 
Till  the  end  o'  the  daay                        ^H 

An'  the  last  load  hoam.                       ^^1 

■    For  the  last  load  hoam  f 

Enter  HAROLD.                            ^^1 

fat  what  did  ye  saSy,  and  what  did  y- 

Harold.      Not       Harold  1    'Philip      ^| 

do. 

Edgar,  Philip  Edgar  1'                   ^M 

NV    the    butlerfliea     out,    and    the 

Her  phantom  Call'd  me  by  the  name      ^H 

swalleraatpiaiy, 

she  loved.                                         ^H 

*.n'  the   midders  all   mow'd,  an'  the 

I  told  her  I  should  hear  her  from  the     ^^1 

sky  sa  blue  ? 

grave.                                                     ^^1 

Vhy,  coora  then,  owd  feller.  Til  tell  it 

Ay  1  yonder   is  her  casement.    I  re-    ^^^| 

to  you  i 

member                                           ^H 

■nr  me  an'  my  Sally  we  swear'd  to  be 

Her    bright    face    beaming   slarlike  ^^^1 

true. 

■JllllH 
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Thro*  that   rich    cloud   of    blossom. 

Since  I  left  her 
Here   weeping,   I    have   ranged    the 

world,  and  sat 
Thro'  everv  sensual    course  of  that 

full  feast 
That  leaves  but  emptiness. 

Song. 

*  To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  *appen 

what  maay, 
To  the  end  o'  the  daay 
An*  the  last  load  hoam.* 

Harold.     Poor  Eva  !     O  my  God,  if 

man  be  only 
A  willy-nilly  current  of   sensations — 
Reaction  needs   must   follow  revel — 

yet — 
Why  feel  remorse,  he,  knowing  that 

he  must  have 
Moved  in  the  iron  grooves  of  Destiny  ? 
Remorse  then  is  a  part  of  Destiny, 
Nature  a  liar,  making  us  feel  guilty 
Of  her  own  faults. 

My  grandfather — of  him 
They  say,  that  women — 

O  this  mortal  house, 
Which  we  are  born  into,  is  haunted  by 
The  ghosts   of   the  dead  passions  of 

dead  men  ; 
And  these  take  flesh  again  with  our 

own  flesh. 
And  bring  us  to  confusion. 

He  was  only 
A   poor   philosopher    who   call'd  the 

mind 
Of  children  a  blank  page,  a  tabula  rasa. 
There,  there,  is  written  in  invisible  inks 

*  Lust,       Prodigality,     Covetousness, 

Craft, 
Cowardice,  Murder' — and  the  heat  and 
fire 

Of  life  will  bring  them  out,  and  black 
enough, 

So  the  child  grow  to  manhood  :  better 
death 

With  our  first  wail  then  life— 

Song  {further  off). 

*  Tin  the  end  o'  the  daay 
An'  tlrkGUst  load  hoam, 
£^o'ad  hoam.' 


This    bridge    again  I     {Steps    on    the 
bridge.) 

How  often  have  I  stood 

With  Eva  here  I     The  brook  among 
its  flowers ! 

Forget-me-not,  meadowsweet,  willow- 
herb. 

I  had  some  smattering  of  science  then, 

Taught  her  the  learned  names,  anato- 
mized 

The  flowers  for  her — and  now  I  only 
wish 

This  pool  were  deep  enough,  that  I 
might  plunge 

And  lose  myself  for  ever. 

Enter  Dan  Smith  {singing). 

Gee  oop  I  whoa  !  Gee  oop  !  whoa  I 
Scizzars  aii'  Pumpy  was  good  uns  to 

goa 

Thruf  slush  an'  squad 

When  roads  was  bad. 
But  hall  us  udstop  at  the  Vine-an'-the- 

Hop, 
Fur  boath  on  'em  knawed  as  well  as 

mysen 
That  beer  be  as  good  fur  'erses  as* 

men. 
Gee    oop  I    whoa!      Gee     oop/ 

whoa ! 
Scizzars  an'  Pumpy  was  good  uns  to 

goa. 

The  beer's  gotten  oop  into  my  'cad. 
S'iver  I  mun  git  along  back  Ito  the 
farm,  fur  she  tell'd  ma  to  taake  the 
cart  to  Littlechester. 

Enter  Dora. 

Half  an  hour  late  !  why  are  you 
loitering  here?  Away  with  you  at 
once.  [Exit  Dan  Smith. 

{Seeing  Harold  on  bridge.) 

Some  madman,  is  it, 
Gesticulating  there  upon  the  bridge } 
I  am  half  afraid  to  pass. 

Harold.  Sometimes  I  wonder. 

When  man  has  surely  learnt  at  last 

that  all 
His   old-world  faith,  the  blossom   of 

his  youth,  ^ 

Has  faded,  falling  fruitless — whether 
then 
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All   of  us,  all  at  once,  may  not  be 

seized 
With  some    fierce    passion,  not    so 

much  for  Death 
As   against    Life !    all,   a11,   into   the 

dark — 
No    more  1 — and   science  .  now   could 

drug  and  balm  us 
Back  into  nescience  with  as  little  pain 
As  it  is  to  fall  asleep. 

This  beggarly  life, 
This   poor,   flat,   hedged-in   field — no 

distance — this 
Hollow  Pandora-box, 
With  all  the  pleasures  flown,  not  even 

Hope 
Left  at  the  bottom  I 

Superstitious  fool, 
What  brought  me  here  ?    To  see  her 

grave  ?  her  ghost  ? 
Her  ghost  is  everyway  about  me  here. 
£>ora  {coming forward).     Allow  me, 

sir,  to  pass  you. 
Harold.  Eva ! 

Dora.  Eva ! 

Harold.     What   are   you }    Where 
^  do  you  come  from  "i 

'■  .Z>ora.  From  the  farm 

Here,  close  at  hand. 
Harold.     Are   you — you    are — that 
Dora, 
The   sister.     I   have   heard    of    you. 

The  likeness 
Is  very  striking. 

Dora.  You  knew  Eva,  then  ? 

Harold.     Yes — I   was   thinking   of 
her  when — O  yes, 
Many  years  back,  and  never  since  have 

met 
Her    equal     for    pure    innocence    of 

nature, 
And  loveliness  of  feature. 

Dora.  No,  nor  I. 

Harold,      Except,   indeed,    I    have 
found  it  once  again 
In  your  own  self. 

Dora.     You  flatter  me.     Dear  Eva 
Was  always  thought  the  prettier. 
Harold.  And  her  charm 

„  Of  voice   is   also  yours ;   and   I    was 
l|^  brooding 

Vpon  a  great  unhappiness  when  you 
spoke. 


Dora.      Indeed,    you     seem*d    in 

trouble,,  sir. 
Harold.  And  you 

Seem  my  good  angel  who  may  help 

me  from  it. 
Dora  [aside).     How  worn  he  looks, 

poor  man  !  who  is  it,  I  wonder. 
How    can    I     help    him.^       [Aloud.) 

Might  I  ask  your  name  ? 
Harold.     Harold. 
Dora.     I  never  heard  her  mention 

you. 
Harold.     I  met  her  first  at  a  farm 

in  Cumberland — 
Her  uncle's. 
Dora.     She  was  there  six  years  ago. 
Harold.     And    if    she   never   men- 

tion'd  me,  perhaps 
The   painful    circumstances   which    I 

heard — 
I  will  not  vex  you  by  repeating  them — 
Only  last  week  at  Littlechester,  drove 

me 
From  out  her  memory.     She  has  ('is- 

appear'd, 
They   told  me,   from  .  the   farm — and 

darker  news. 
Dora.     She   has  disappeared,   poor 

darling,  from  the  world — 
Left  but  one  dreadful  line -to  say,  that 

we 
Should  find  her  in  the  river ;  and  we 

dragg'd 
The  Littlechester  river  all  in  vain  : 
Have  sorrow'd  for  her  all  these  years 

in  vain. 
And  my  poor  father,  utterly  broken 

down 
By  losing  her — she  was   his  favorite 

child- 
Has  let  his  farm,  all  his  affairs,  I  fear, 
But  for   the  slender  help  that  I  can 

give. 
Fall     into    ruin.     Ah  1     that    villain, 

Edgar, 
If    he   should    ever    show    his    face 

among  us, 
Our  men  and  boys  would  hoot  him, 

stone  him,  hunt  him 
With  pitchforks  off  the  farm,  for  all 

of  them 
Loved  her,  and  she  was  worthy  of  all 

love. 
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HarUiL    Hkt  sxt,  we  shookl  for- 

gire  oar  cncnucs. 
D^a,    At,  ii  the  wretch  were  dead 
I  might  forgnre  him  ; 
We  know  not  whether  be  be  dead  or 
Kring- 
Haraid.     What  E4%ar  ? 
/\w^<z.       PhDip  E<%ar  of  Tolt  Hall 
In    Somerset.      I^haps    joo    know 
him  ? 
ffarald.  Slightly. 

{Asidie.)     At,  for  how  slightly  have  I 
known  mysdL 
Dora,    This  Edgar,  then,  is  tiring  ? 
HaroU.  Lirmg?  welP— 

One  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft   HaU  in 

Somerset 
Is  lately  dead. 
Dora.    Dead ! — is  there  more  than 

one? 
Harold.         Xay — now — not      one, 
{asidi)  (or  l  am  Philip  Harold. 
Dora.      That   one,    is    he    then — 

dead! 
Haroid.    (Asid€.)        Mt      Cither's 
death. 
Let  her  believe  it  mine ;  this,  for  the 

moment. 
Will  leave  me  a  free  field. 

Dora.  Dead  \  and  this  world 

Is  brighter  for  his   absence   as  that 

other 
Is  darker  for  his  presence. 

Haraid.  Is  not  this 

To  speak  too  pitilessly  of  the  dead  ? 
Dora.     My  five-years'  anger  cannot 
die  at  once. 
Not  all  at  once  with  death  and  him. 

I  trust 
I  shall  forgive  him — by-and-by — not 

now. 
O  sir,  you  seem  to  have  a  heart ;  if 

you 
Had  seen  us  that  wild  morning  when^ 

we  found 
Her     bed    unslept    in,     storm     and 

shower  lashing 
Her  casement,  her  poor  spaniel  wail- 
ing for  her. 
That  desolate  letter,  blotted  with  her 

tears, 
Whidi  tcdd  OS  we  should  never  see 
*»^  more — 


OvoIdD 
Mt   £ahcr 


IS  if  for  he 

wiA    his   fiist 


And  then  with 


And  seen  all  this» 
know  it  isBOt 
So  easy  to  focghre — eren 
Haridd.    Bat    sore 


ym.  would 


I    that  of 


Yoa    will    foffgiTe    hioL       She,   |tMi 

moura  for,  seem*d 
A  mirade  of  genUeness — would  not 

blor 
A    moth*s    wing    by    tlie    toachmg; 

would  not  ctibIi 
The  fkf  that  drew  her  blcmd;  and, 

were  shelivii]^ 
Would  not — if  penitent — have  denied 

him  krr 
ForgiTeness.    And  perhaps  the  man 

himself. 
When  hcarii^  of  that  piteous  death, 

has  suffered 
More  than  we  know.    But  whercfove 

waste  your  heart  m 

In  looking  on  a  chill  and  changelep> 

Past? 
Iron  will  fuse,  and  marble  melt ;  tbe 

Past 
Remains    the    Past.      But    you   are 

young,  and — pardon  me — 
As  lovelv  as  vour  sister.     W^ho  can 

tell 
What  golden  hours,  with  what  full 

hands,  may  be 
Waiting  vou  in  the  distance  ?    Might 

1  call 
Upon  your  father — I  haTe  seen  the 

world — 
.\nd  cheer  his  blindness  with  a  trav- 
eller's tales  ? 
Dora.     Call  if  you  will,  and  when 

you  will.     I  cannot 
Well   answer   for   my   father;  but  if 

you 
Can  tell  me  anything  of  our   sweet 

Eva 
When  in  her  brighter  girlhood,  I  at 

least 
Will  bid  you  welcome,  and  will  listen 

to  you. 
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K>fow  I  must  go. 

Harold.      But  give   me   first  your 
hand  : 
K  do  not  dare,  like  an  old  friend,  to 

shake  it. 
K  kiss  it  as  a  prelude  to  that  privilege 
■^^Vhen  you  shall  know  me  better. 

Dora.  {Aside.)     How  beautiful 

His  manners  are,  and  how  unlike  the 

farmer's ! 
"You  are  staying  here  ? 

Harold.        Yes,  at  the  wayside  inn 
C^lose   by  that    alder-island    in    your 

brook, 
•  The  Angler's  Home.' 

Dora.  Are  you  one  ? 

Harold.  No,  but  I 

Take  some  delight  in  sketching,  and 
the  country 
many  charms,  altho*  the  inhabi- 
tants 
tm  semi-barbarous. 
Dora.        I  am  glad  it  pleases  you  ; 
"Yet  I,  born  here,  not  only  love  the 

country, 
JBut  its  inhabitants  too ;  and  you,   I 
^  doubt  not, 

PIrouId  take  to  them  as  kindly,  if  you 
f -  cared 

To  live  some  time  among  them. 

Harold.  If  I  did, 

Then  one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
^ight  have  more  charm  for  me  than 
all  the  country. 
Dora.    That  one,   then,  should  be 

grateful  for  your  preference. 
Harold.     I  cannot  tell,  tho'  stand- 
ing in  her  presence. 
^^Aside.)     She  colors  1 

Dora.  Sir ! 

Harold.  Be  not  afraid  of  me, 

^or      these     are    no     conventional 

flourishes. 
I  do  most  earnestly  assure  you  that 

Your  likeness 

\Shouts  and  cries  wilhout. 
Dora.     What  was   that  ?  my  poor 
blind  father — 

jp  Enter  Farming  Man. 

Farming  Man.      Miss   Dora,   Dan 
Smith's  cart  hes  runned  ower  a  laady 


i'  the  holler  laane,  and  they  ha'  ta'en 
the  body  up  inter  your  chaumber,  and 
they  be  all  a-callin'  for  ye. 

Dora.      The   body  ! — Heavens  1    I 

come! 
Harold.  But  you  are  trembling. 

Allow  me  to  go  with  you  to  the  farm. 

\Exeunt. 

Enter  Dob  son. 

Dobson.  What  feller  wur  it  as*  a' 
been  a-talkin'  fur  haafe  an  hour  wi' 
my  Dora }  (Looking  after  him). 
See'ams  I  ommost  knaws  the  back 
on  'im — drest  like  a  gentleman,  too. 
Damn  all  gentlemen,  says  1 1  I  should 
ha'  thowt  they'd  hed  anew  o'  gentle- 
foal  k,  as  I  telled  'er  to-daay  when  she 
fell  foul  upo*  me. 

Minds  ma  o'  summun.  I  could 
swear  to  that ;  but  that  be  all  one, 
fur  1  haates  'im  afoor  I  knaws  what 
'e  be.  Theerl  he  turns  round. 
Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soomerset  1  Philip 
Hedgar  o'  Soomerset ! — Noa — yeas — 
thaw  the  feller's  gone  and  maade  such 
a  litter  of  his  faace. 

Eh  lad,  if  it  be  thou,  I'll  Philip 
tha  !  a-plaayin'  the  saame  gaame  wi' 
my  Dora — I'll  Soomerset  tha. 

I'd  like  to  drag  'im  thruff  theherse- 
pond,  and  she  to  be  a-lookin'  at  it. 
I'd  like  to  leather  'im  black  and  blue, 
and  she  to  be  a-laughin'  at  it.  I'd 
like  to  fell  'im  as  dead  as  a  bullock  ! 
( Clenching  his  fist. ) 

But  what  'udshe  saay  to  that?  She 
telled  me  once  not  to  meddle  wi*  'im, 
and  now  she  be  fallen  out  wi'  ma,  and 
I  can't  cooni  at  'er. 

It  mun  be  him.  Noa  !  Fur  she'd 
niver  'a  been  talkin'  haafe  an  hour  wi' 
the  divil  'at  killed  her  oan  sister,  or 
she  beant  Dora  Steer. 

Yeas!  Fur  she  niver  knawed  'is 
faace  when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor ;  but  I'll 
maake  'er  knaw  I  I'll  maake  'er 
knaw! 

Enter  Harold. 
Naay,   but   I   mun  git    out    on   'is 
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read,  you  could  whitewash  that  cot- 
tage of  yours  where  your  grandson 
had  the  fever, 

Allen.     I'll  hev  it  done  o*  Monday. 

Dora,  Else  if  the  fever  spread,  the 
parish  will  have  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Allen.  Mea  ?  why,  it  be  the  Lord's 
doin',  no'an  o'  mine ;  d'ye  think  Fd 
gi'e  'em  the  fever  ?  But  I  thanks  ye 
all  the  saame,  Miss.     (  Takes  money,) 

Dora  {callingout  names),  Higgins, 
Jackson,  Luscombe,  Nokes,  Oldham, 
Skipworth!  {All  take  money.)  Did 
you  find  that  you  worked  at  all  the 
worse  upon  the  cold  tea  than  you 
would  have  done  upon  the  beer  ? 

Higgins.  Noa,  Miss ;  we  worked 
naw  wuss  upo'  the  cowd  tea ;  but  we'd 
ha*  worked  better  upo'  the  beer. 

Dora.  Come,  come,  you  worked 
well  enough,  and  I  am  much  obliged 
to  all  of  you.  There's  for  you,  and 
you,  and  you.  Count  the  money  and 
see  if  it's  all  right. 

Men.  All  right.  Miss;  and  thank 
ye  kindly. 

\^Exeuut  T.iiscombe,  Nokes,  Old- 
ham, Skipworth. 

Dora.  Dan  Smith,  my  father  and 
I  forgave  you  stealing  our  coals. 

[Dan  wSmith  advances  to  Dora. 

Dan  Smith  {Mloiaing).  Whoy,  O 
lor,  Miss  !  that  war  sa  long  back,  and 
the  walls  sa  thin,  and  the  winders 
brokken,  and  the  weather  sa  cowd, 
and  my  missus  a-gittin'  ovver  'er  lyin'-in. 

Dora.  Didn't  I  say  that  we  had 
forgiven  you?  But,  Dan  Smith,  they 
tell  me  that  you — and  you  have  six 
children — spent  all  your  last  Satur- 
day's wages  at  the  ale-house  ;  that 
you  were  stupid  drunk  all  Sunday, 
and  so  ill  in  consequence  all  Monday, 
that  you  did  not  come  into  the  hay- 
field.  Why  should  1  pay  you  your 
full  wages  ? 

Dan  Smith.  I  be  ready  to  taake 
the  pledge. 

Dora.     And    as   ready  to   break  it 

again.       Besides     it    was     you     that 

were  driving    the    cart — and     I     fear 

you  were  t\\>^^  then,   too — w\\e\A  ^o\\ 

/amed   the   /ady   in    the  ho\AoNv  \^A^e. 


Dan  Smith  {bellowing.).  0  lor, 
Miss  1  noa,  noa,  noa !  Ye  sees  the 
holler  laane  be  hallus  sa  dark  i'the 
arternoon,  and  wheere  the  big  eshtrce 
cuts  athurt  it,  it  gi'es  a  turn  like,  and 
'ow  should  I  see  to  laame  the  laady, 
and  mea  coomin'  along  pretty  shaip 
an' all? 

Dora.  Well,  there  are  your  wages; 
the  next  time  you  waste  them  at  a  pot- 
house you  get  no  more  from  mc. 
(-fi";!:// Dan  Smith.)  Sally  Allen,  yoa 
worked  for  Mr.   Dobson,  didn't  yoa? 

Sally  {advancing).  Yeas,  Miss; 
but  he  wur  so  rough  wi*  ma,  I  couldn't 
abide  'im. 

Dora.  Why  should  he  be  rough 
with  you  ?  You  are  as  good  as  a  man 
in  the  hayfield.  What's  become  of 
your  brother  ? 

Sally.  'Listed  for  a  soadger.  Miss, 
i'  the  Queen's  Real  Hard  Tillery. 

Dora.  And  your  sweetheart — when 
are  you  and  he  to  be  married  } 

Sally.  At  Michaelmas,  Miss, 
please  God. 

Dora.     You  are  an  honest  pair, 
will  come  to  your  wedding. 

Sally.  An'  I  thanks  ye  fur  that 
Miss,  moor  nor  fur  the  waage. 

{Going — returns.)  *A  cotched  ma 
about  the  waaist.  Miss,  when  'e  wur 
'ere  afoor,  an'  axed  ma  to  be'  is  little 
sweet-art,  an  soa  I  knaw'd  'im  when 
I  seed'  im  agean  and  I  telled  feyther 
on  'im. 

Dora.     What  is  all  this,  Allen? 

Allen.  Why,  Miss  Dora,  mea  and 
my  maates,  us  three,  we  wants  to  hev 
three  words  wi'  ye. 

Higgins.  That  be  'im,  and  mea, 
M  iss. 

Jackson.     An'  mea.  Miss. 

Allen.  An'  we  weant  mention  naw 
naames,  we'd  as  lief  talk  o'  the  Divil 
afoor  ye  as  'im,  fur  they  says  th< 
master  goas  clean  off  his  'ead  when 
he  'ears  the  naame  on  'im ;  but  us 
three,  arter  Sally'd  telled  us  on 'im, 
'im   out   a-walkin'   i'    West^ 


fun' 


we 

Field    wi'   a  white    'at,    nine  o'clocV. 

v\\ivV  Tvxts'X'acs  \AA\\x\\\\v' , -SAxd  all  on  us, 
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Dora.     Who  ? 

Allen.     Him   as  did   the   mischief 
here,  five  year'  sin*. 

Dora.     Mr.  Edgar  t 

Allen.  Theer,  Miss !  You  ha* 
naamed  *im — not  me. 

Dora.    He*s     dead,     man — dead ; 
gone  to  his  account— dead  and  buried. 
-  Allen.    I   beant  sa  sewer  o'  that, 
fur  Sally  knaw'd  *im  ;  Now  then  } 
'  Dora.     Yes;  it  was  in  the  Somer- 
setshire papers. 

Allen.  Then  yon  mun  be  his 
brother,  an'  we'll  leather  '/Vw. 

Dora.  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a 
brother.  Some  foolish  mistake  of 
Sally's ;  but  what !  would  you  beat  a 
man  for  his  brother's  fault  ?  That 
were  a  wild  justice  indeed.  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  Go  home  !  Good- 
night! (i4/7  exeunt.)  I  have  once 
more  paid  them  all.  The  work  of  the 
farm  will  go  on  still,  but  for  how 
long  t  We  are  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well :  little  more  to  be  drawn 
from  it — and  what  then  ?  Encum- 
bered as  we  are,  who  would  lend  us 
anything  t  We  shall  have  to  sell  all 
the  land,  which  Father,  for  a  whole 
life,  has  been  getting  together,  again, 
and  that,  I  am  sure,  would  be  the 
death  of  him.  What  am  I  to  do? 
Farmer  Dobson,  were  I  to  marry  him, 
has  promised  to  keep  our  heads  above 
water ;  and  the  man  has  doubtless  a 
good  heart,  and  a  true  and  lasting 
love  for  me  :  yet — though  I  can  be 
sorry  for  him — as  the  good  Sally  says, 
*  I  can't  abide  him  ' — almost  brutal, 
and  matched  with  my  Harold  is  like  a 
hedge  thistle  by  a  garden  rose.  But 
then,  he,  too — will  he  ever  be  of  one 
faith  with  his  wife?  which  is  my 
dream  of  a  true  marriage.  Can  I 
fancy  him  kneeling  with  me,  and  ut- 
tering the  same  prayer ;  standing  up 
side  by  side  with  me,  and  singing  the 
same  hymn  ?  I  fear  not.  Have  I 
done  wisely,  then,  in  accepting  him  ? 
But  may  not  a  girl's  love-dream  have 
too  much  romance  in  it  to  be  realized 
all  at  once,  or  altogether,  or  anywhere 
\njkt-in  Heaven?    And  yet  I  had  once 


a  vision  of  a  pure  and  perfect  mar- 
riage, where  the  man  and  the  woman, 
only  differing  as  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker,  should  walk  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether down  this  valley  of  tears,  as 
they  call  it  so  truly,  to  the  grave  at 
the  bottom,  and  lie  down  there  to^ 
gether  in  the  darkness  which  would 
seem  but  for  a  moment,  to  be  wakened 
again  together  by  the  light  of  the  res- 
urrection, and  no  more  partings  for 
ever  and  for  ever.  {Walks  up  and 
down.    She  sings.) 

*  O  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high 

Above  thy  lowly  nest, 
O  brook,  that  brawlest  merrily  by 

Thro'  fields  that  once  were  blest, 
O  tower  spiring  to  the  sky, 

O  grave  in  daisies  drest, 
O  Love  and  Life,  how  weary  am  I, 

And  how  I  long  for  rest.' 

There,  there,  I  am  a  fool !  Tears  1  I 
have  sometimes  been  moved  to  tears 
by  a  chapter  of  fine  writing  in  a  novel ; 
but  what  have  I  to  do  with  tears  now? 
All  depends  on  me — Father,  this  poor 
girl,  the  farm,  everything ;  and  they 
both  love  me — I  am  all  in  all  to  both; 
and  he  loves  me  too,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  that.  Courage,  courage  !  and  all 
will  go  well.  {Goes  to  bedroom  door; 
opens  it.)  How  dark  your  room  is ! 
Let  me  bring  you  in  here  where  there 
is  still  full  daylight.  {Brings  Eva 
forward.)     Why,  you  look  better. 

Eva.  And  I  feel  so  much  better, 
that  I  trust  I  may  be  able  by-and-by  to 
help  you  in  the  business  of  the  farm  ; 
but  I  must  not  be  known  yet.  Has 
anyone  found  me  out,  Dora  ? 

Dora.  Oh,  no ;  you  kept  your  veil 
too  close  for  that  when  they  carried 
you  in  y  since  then,  no  one  has  seen 
you  but  myself. 

Eva.     Yes — this  Milly. 

Dora.  Poor  blind  Father's  little 
guide,  Milly,  who  came  to  us  three 
years  after  you  were  gone,  how  should 
she  knoV  you  ?  But  now  that  you 
have  beerv  bioxi^ViX.  \.o  >is»  ^s»  W.  '>«i«'t 
from  tVve  gravt,  d^^\fet\^N^,  ^\vi>evva^ 
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been  here  so  long,  will  you  not  speak 
with  Father  to-day? 

Eva.  Do  you  think  that  I  may? 
No,  not  yet.  I  am  not  equal  to  it 
yet. 

Dora.  Why?  Do  you  still  suffer 
from  your  fall  in  the  hollow  lane  ? 

Eva.  Bruised ;  but  no  bones 
broken. 

Dora.  I  have  always  told  Father 
that  the  huge  old  ashtree  there  would 
cause  an  accident  some  day;  but  he 
would  never  cut  it  down,  because  one 
of  the  Steers  had  planted  it  there  in 
former  times. 

Eva.  If  it  had  killed  one  of  the 
Steers  there  the  other  day,  it  might 
have  been  better  for  her,  for  him,  and 
for  you. 

Dora.  Come,  come,  keep  a  good 
heart !  Better  for  me  1  That's  good. 
How  better  for  me  ? 

Eva.  You  tell  me  you  have  a  lover. 
Will  he  not  fly  from  you  if  he  learn 
the  story  of  my  shame  and  that  I  am 
still  living  ? 

Dora.  No;  I  am  sure  that  when 
we  are  married  he  will  be  willing  that 
you  and  Father  should  live  with  us  ; 
for,  indeed,  he  tells  me  that  he  met 
you  once  in  the  old  times,  and  was 
much  taken  with  you,  my  dear. 

Eva.  Taken  with  me ;  who  was 
he  ?     Have  you  told  him  I  am  here  ? 

Dora.     No  ;  do  you  wish  it  ? 

Eva.  See,  Dora  ;  you  yourself  are 
ashamed  of  me  {7ueeps),  and  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it. 

Dora.  But  I  should  wonder  at 
myself  if  it  were  so.  Have  we  not 
been  all  in  all  to  one  another  from  the 
time  when  we  first  peeped  into  the 
I)ird's  nest,  waded  in  the  brook,  ran 
after  the  butterflies,  and  prattled  to 
each  other  that  we  would  marry  fine 
gentlemen,  and  played  at  being  fine 
ladies  .'* 

Eva.  That  last  was  my  Father's 
fault,  poor  man.  And  this  lover  of 
yours — this  Mr.  Harold — is  a  gentle- 
man ? 

Dora.     That  he  is,  from  head  to 
foot.     I  do  believe  I  lost  my  heaxl  lo 
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him  the  very  first  time  we  met,  and  I 
love  him  so  much — 

Eva.     Poor  Dora  ! 

Dora.  That  I  dare  not  tell  him 
how  much  I  love  him. 

Eva.  Better  not.  Has  he  offered 
you  marriage,  this  gentleman  ? 

Dora.     Could  I  love  him  else  ? 

Eva,  And  are  you  quite  sure  that 
after  marriage  this  gentleman  will  not 
be  shamed  of  his  poor  farmer's  daugh- 
ter among  the  ladies  in  his  drawing- 
room  ? 

Dora.  Shamed  of  me  in  a  drawing- 
room  !  Wasn't  Miss  Vavasour,  our 
schoolmistress  at  Littlechester,  a  lady 
born  ?  Were  not  our  fellow-pupils  all 
ladies?  Wasn't  dear  mother  herself 
at  least  by  one  side  a  lady  ?  Can't  I 
speak  like  a  lady ;  pen  a  letter 
like  a  lady ;  talk  a  little  Frendi 
like  a  lady;  play  a  little  like  a  lady? 
Can't  a  girl  when  she  loves  her  hus- 
band, and  he  her,  make  herself  any- 
thing he  wishes  her  to  be  I  Shamed 
of  me  in  a  drawing-room,  indeed  1  See 
here !  *  I  hope  your  Lordship  is 
quite  recovered  of  your  gout?' 
( Curtsies. )  '  W i  1 1  your  Ladyshi p  ride 
to  cover  to-day?  {Curtsies.)  I  can 
recommend  our  Voltigeur.'  *  I  am 
sorry  that  we  could  not  attend  your 
Grace's  party  on  the  loth  ! '  {Curt- 
sies.) There,  I  am  glad  my  nonsense 
has  made  you  smile  1 

Eva.  I  have  heard  that  *your 
Lordship,'  and* your  Ladyship,' and 
*  your  Grace  '  are  all  growing  old-fash- 
ioned ! 

Dora.  But  the  love  of  sister  for 
sister  can  never  be  old-fashioned.  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  trouble  you 
with  questions,  but  you  seem  som^ 
what  better  to-day.  We  found  a 
letter  in  your  bedroom  torn  into  bits. 
I  couldn't  make  it  out.     What  was  it  ? 

Eva.  From  him  I  from  him !  He 
said  we  had  been  most  happy  to- 
gether, and  he  trusted  that  some  time 
we  should  meet  again,  for  he  had  not 
forgotten  his  promise  to  come  when  I 
called  him.     But  that  was  a  mockery, 
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and  there  was  no  word  of  marriage ; 
aind,  O  Dora,  he  signed  himself  *  Yours 
gratefully* — fancy,  Dora,  *  gratefully*  I 
*  Yours  gratefully'  1 

J?ora.  Infamous  wretch  I  {Aside.) 
Shall  I  tell  her  he  is  dead  ?  No ;  she 
is  still  too  feeble. 

JEva.  Hark !  Dora,  some  one  is 
coming.  I  cannot  and  will  not  see 
anybody. 

J?ora.    It  is  only  Milly. 

jEnter  MiLLY  with  basket  of  roses. 

I^ora,  Well,  Milly,  why  do  you 
come  in  so  roughly  t  This  sick  lady 
here  might  have  been  asleep. 

Milly,  Please,  Miss,  Mr.  Dobson 
tailed  me  to  saay  he's  browt  some  of 
Miss  Eva's  roses  for  the  sick  laady  to 
smell  on. 

Dora.  Take  them,  dear.  Say  that 
the  sick  lady  thanks  him  I     Is  he  here } 

Milly.  Yeas,  Miss;  and  he  wants 
to  speak  to  ye  parti c'lar. 

Dora.    Tell  him  I  cannot  leave  the 
Siick  lady  just  yet. 

Milly ^  Yeas,  Miss  ;  but  he  says  he 
"wants  to  tell  ye  summut  very  partic'- 
lar. 

Dora.  Not  to-day.  What  are  you 
staying  for  ? 

Milly.  Why,  Miss,  I  be  afeard  I 
shall  set  him  a-swearing  like  onythink. 

Dora.  And  what  harm  will  that  do 
you,  so  that  you  do  not  copy  his  bad 
manners?  Go,  child.  (-£";«:// Milly.) 
But,  Eva,  why  did  you  write  *  Seek 
me  at  the  bottom  of  the  river ' } 

Eva.  Why  ?  because  I  meant  it  I 
— that  dreadful  night!  that  lonely 
walk  to  Littlechester,  the  rain  beating 
in  my  face  all  the  way,  dead  midnight 
when  I  came  upon  the  bridge ;  the 
river,  black,  slimy,  swirling  under  me 
in  the  lamplight,  by  the  rotten  wharfs 
— but  I  was  so  mad,  that  I  mounted 
upon  the  parapet 

Dora.    You  make  me  shudder  1 

.•-    Eva,     To  fling  myself  over,  when  I 

^eard  a  voice,  *  Girl,  what  are  you  do- 

^ng  there  "i '     It  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 

come  irom  the  death-bed  of  a  pauper. 


who  had  died  in  his  misery  blessing 
God,  and  the  Sister  took  me  to  her 
house,  and  bit  by  bit — ^for  she  prom- 
ised secrecy — I  told  her  all. 

Dora.     And  what  then  ? 

Eva.  She  would  have  persuaded 
me  to  come  back  here,  but  I  couldn't. 
Then  she  got  me  a  place  as  nursery 
governess,  and  when  the  children 
grew  too  old  for  me,  and  I  asked  her 
once  more  to  help  me,  once  more  she 
said,  *  Go  home ; '  but  I  hadn't  the 
heart  or  face  to  do  it.  And  then — 
what  would  Father  say  ?  I  sank  so 
low  that  I  went  into  service — the 
drudge  of  a  lodging-house — and  when 
the  mistress  died,  and  I  appealed  to 
the  Sister  again,  her  answer — I  think 
I  have  it  about  me — yes,  there  it  is  ! 

Dora  {reads).  *  My  dear  Child, — I 
can  do  no  more  for  you.  I  have  done 
wrong  in  keeping  your  secret ;  your 
Father  must  be  now  in  extreme  old 
age.  Go  back  to  him  and  ask  his  for- 
giveness before  he  dies. — Sister 
Agatha.'  Sister  Agatha  is  right. 
Don't  you  long  for  Father's  forgive- 
ness ! 

Eva.     I  would  almost  die  to  have  it ! 

Dora.  And  he  may  die  before  he 
gives  it ;  may  drop  off  any  day,  any 
hour.  You  must  see  him  at  once. 
[Rings  hell.  Enter  Milly.)  Milly, 
my  dear,  how  did  you  leave  Mr. 
Steer } 

Milly.  He's  been  a-moanin'  and  a- 
groanin'  in  'is  sleep,  but  I  thinks  he 
be  wakkenin'  oop. 

Dora.  Tell  him  that  I  and  the 
lady  here  wish  to  see  him.  You  see 
she  is  lamed,  and  cannot  go  down  to 
him. 

Milly.     Yeas,  Miss,  I  will. 

{Exit  Milly. 

Dora.  I  ought  to  prepare  you. 
You  must  not  expect  to  find  our 
Father  as  he  was  five  years  ago.  He 
is  much  altered  ;  but  I  trust  that  your 
return — ^for  you  know,  my  dear,  you 
were  always  his  favorite — will  give 
him,  as  they  say,  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Eva  (clinging  Co  DoxaL\.  0\\,\:iQ.v^> 
Dora  \ 
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Enter  Steer  led  by  Milly. 

Steer.     Hes  the  cow  cawved  ? 

Dora,     No,  Father. 

Steer.     Be  the  colt  dead  ? 

Dora.     No,  Father. 

Steer.  He  wur  sa  bellowsM  out  wi' 
the  wind  this  murnin',  *at  I  tell'd  'em 
to  gallop  'im.     Be  he  dead  ? 

Dora.     Not  that  I  know. 

Steer.     What   hasta   sent    fur    me, 
then,  fur  .'* 

Dora  {taking  Steer's  arm).  Well, 
Father,  I  have  a  surprise  for  you. 

Steer.  I  ha  niver  been  surprised 
but  once  i'  my  life,  and  I  went  blind 
upon  it. 

Dora.     Eva  has  come  home. 

Steer.  Hoam  ?  fro'  the  bottom  o* 
the  river  ? 

Dora.  No,  Father,  that  was  a  mis- 
take.    She's  here  again. 

Steer.  The  Steers  was  all  gentle- 
foalks  i'  the  owd  times,  an'  I  worked 
early  an'  laate  to  niaake  'em  all  gen- 
tlefoalks  agean.  The  land  belonged 
to  the  Steers  i'  the  owd  times,  an'  it 
belongs  to  the  Steers  agean  :  I  bowt 
it  back  agean  ;  but  I  couldn't  buy  my 
darter  back  agean  when  she  lost 
hersen,  could  I  ?  I  eddicated  boath 
on  'cm  to  marry  gentlemen,  an'  one 
on  'em  went  an'  lost  hersen  i'  the 
river. 

Dora.     No,  Father,  she's  here. 

Steer.  Here  !  she  moant  coom  here. 
What  would  her  mother  saay .'  If  it 
be  her  ghoast,  we  nuni  abide  it.  We 
can't  keep  a  gho'ast  out. 

Eva  [fallinii-  at  Jus  ft'cl).  O  forgive 
me  !  forgive  nie  ! 

Steer.  Who  said  that?  I'aake  me 
awaay,  little  gell.  It  be  one  o'  my 
bad  ciaays.  YExit  Steer  led  by  Milly. 
Dora  [smootkif/g  Eva's  forehead). 
Be  not  so  cast  down,  my  sweet  Eva. 
You  heard  him  say  it  was  one  of  his 
bad  days.  He  will  be  sure  to  know 
you  to-morrow. 

Eva.  It  is  almost  the  last  of  my 
bad  days,  I  think.  I  am  very  faint. 
I  must  lie  down.  Give  me  your  arm. 
Lead  me  back  again. 

/Dora  takes  Eva  into  inner  room 


\ 


Enter  MiLLY. 

Milly.     Miss  Dora  I    Miss  Dora! 

Dora  {returning  and  leaguing  tit 
bedroom  door  ajar).  Quiet!  quirt! 
What  is  it? 

Milly.     Mr.  'Arold,  Miss. 

Dora,     Below  .^ 

Milly.  Yeas,  M  iss.  He  be  saayin' 
a  word  to  the  owd  man,  but  he'll 
coom  up  if  ye  lets  *im. 

Dora.  Tell  him,  then,  that  Pa 
waiting  for  him. 

Milly.     Yeas,  Miss. 

[Exit,  Dora  si'fs  pensively  od 
waits. 

Enter  Harold. 

Harold.     You  are  pale,  my  Dora! 

but  the  ruddiest  cheek 
That  ever  charm'd    the  plowman  d. 

your  wolds 
Might  wish   its  rose   a  lily,  could  it 

look 
But  half  as  lovely.     I  was  speaking 

with 
Your  father,  asking  his  consent — ^j'ou) 

wish'd  me — 
That  we  should  marry :   he  would  an- . 

swer  nothing, 
I  could  make  nothing  of  him  ;  but,  my 

flower. 
You   look   so  weary   and    so    woml 

What  is  it 
Has  put  you  out  of  heart  } 

Dora.  It  puts  me  in  heart 

Again    to   see   you ;    but    indeed  the 

state 
Of   my   poor  father   puts    me  out  of 

heart. 
Is  yours  yet  living  } 

Harold.     No — I  told  you. 

J)  or  a.  When  ? 

Harold.       Confusion  ! — Ah      well, 

well !  the  state  we  all 
Must  come  to  in  our  spring-and-winter 

world 
If    we    live    long   enough!    and  poor 

Steer  looks 
The  very   type  of  Age  in  a  picture,   t 

bow'd 
To   U\€^  ea.tt.\\  l\e  came  from,  to   the 
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jfvcars, 
like  the 


sneath  the  burthen  of 
Uera.  More  like  the  picture 

^i  Chriatian  in  my  '  Pilgrim's  Prog- 

ow'd  to  the  dusi  beneath  the  burthen 

of  sin. 
Hareld.    SmI     What  sin? 
Dera.  Not  his  own. 

Harold.  That  nursery-tale 

^till  read,  then  ? 

shepherds 
Still  find  a  comfort  there. 

Harctd.        Carters  and  shepherds  I 
-a.    Scorn  I      1   hate   scorn.     A 
soul  with  no  religion — 
My  mother  used  lo  say  that  such  a 

Was  without  rudder,  anchor,  compass 
— might  be 
■wn  everyway  with  every  gust  and 
wreck 
On  any  rock  ;  and  tho'  you  are  good 

:l  if  thro'  any  want — 
Harold.  _         Of  this  religion  ? 

Child,'  read  >  little   history,  you  will 


"nie  common  brotherhood  of  man  has 

Wrong'd  by  the  cruelties  of  his  relig- 

2  than  could  ever  have  happen'd 

Ihro'  the  want 
!iy  or  all  of  them. 
Dora.  — But,  O  dear  friend, 

1£  thro'  [he  want  of  any— I  mean  the 


And    pardon    i 

should  e 

Se   tempted  It 


for 


iaymg  il 


doing    what  might 


Tfot  altogether  worthy  o 
That  I  should  break  my 

have  taught  me 
To  love  you. 

Marald.     What   is  ihi 

been  stirring 
Against  me  ?  he,  your  t 

'bis  Dotwon  of  your  idyll  ? 
I^era.  No,  Sir,  ni 


ion  of  your  pastoia 


Did  you  nol   tell   me  he  was  crazed 

with  jealousy, 
Had   ihreaten'd    ev'n   your  life,  and 

would  aay  anything? 
Did  /  not  promise  not   to  listen   to 

Nor  ev'n  to  see  the  man  ? 

Harold.  Good  ;  then  what  is  il 
That  makes  you  talk  so  dolefully  f 

Dora.  1  told  you — 

My   father.    Well,    indeed,  a    friend 

One    that    has  been   much   wrong'd, 

whose  griefs  are  mine. 
Was  waming  me  that  if  a  gentleman 
Should   wed  a  farmer's  daughter,  he 

would  be 
Sooner  or  later  shamed  of  her  among 
The  ladies,  bom  his  equals. 

Harold.  More  fool  he  I 

What    I    that    have     been   call'd    a 

Socialist, 
A    Communist,  a  Nihilist— what  you 

will  1 

Dora.     What  are  all  these  ? 
Haruld.  Utopian  idiotcies. 

They  did  not  last  three  Junes,     Such 

rampant  weeds 
Strangle  each   other,  die,  and  make 

(he  soil 
For  Cxsars,  Crom wells,  and  Napo- 

To  root  their  power  in.     I  have  freed 

From  all  such  dreams,  and  some  will 

say  tiecause 
I    have    inherited    my   Uncle.      Let 

But — shamed  of  you,  my  Empress  I   I 

should  prize 
The  pear!  of  Beauty,  even  if  1  found 

Dark  with  the  soot  of  slums, 

Dora.  But  I  can  tell  you. 

We  Steers  are  of  old  blood,  tho'  we 

-   be  fallen. 
See   there  our   shield.     {Pointing  /» 
armi  on  matttetpiece.) 

For  I  have  heard  the  Steers 
Had  land  in  Saxon  times ;  and  your 
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Harold.     Twere  best  to  make  an 
end  of  my  lost  life. 
O  Dora,  Dora ! 
Dora,       What   did    you    hope    to 

make  ? 
^ftwTJ/^^s^^^Make,  make  I     I   cannot 
find  the  word — forgive  it — 
Amends. 
Dora.  For  what  ?  to  whom  ? 

Harold,  To  him,  to  you  I 

{Falling  at  her  feet. 
Dora.    To  him  J  to  me  ! 

No,  not  with  all  your  wealth, 
Your  land,   your  life  1      Out   in  the 

fiercest  storm 
That  ever  made  earth  tremble — he, 
nor  I — 


The  shelter  oiyaur  roof — not  for  one 

moment — 
Nothing  from  you  ! 
Sunk  in  the  deepest  pit  of  pauperism, 
Push*d  from  all  doors  as  if  we  bore 

the  plague. 
Smitten  with  fever  in  the  open  field, 
Laid  famine-stricken  at  the  gates  rf 

Death- 
Nothing  from  you  I 

But  she  there — her  last  word 
Forgave — and  I  forgive  you.    If  yoa 

ever 
Forgive  yourself,  you  are  even  lower 

and  baser 
Than  even  I  can  well  believe  you.  Go! 
\He  lies  at  her  feet.     Curtain  faHi- 
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